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PREFACE  TO   THE  THIRD   EDITION 


The  third  edition  of  this  work  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  dietetic  principles.  The  book  has  been  revised  throughout, 
and  much  new  material  has  been  added,  especially  in  those  sections 
which  deal  with  the  dietetic  treatment  of  disease.  Important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  sections  upon  Analysis  of  Gastric  Contents, 
Intestinal  Autointoxication,  Milk  as  a  Food,  Diabetes,  etc.  In  the 
Appendix  a  number  of  new  tables  will  be  found  which  are  of  prac- 
tical application.  It  is  rarely  feasible  to  feed  the  sick  upon  any 
s^'Stcm  of  accurate  food  weighing,  laboratory  calculations  of  calories, 
€>r  the  results  of  single  analyses  of  gastric  contents.  Such  systems 
add  scientific  interest  to  the  general  subject  of  dietetics,  but  the 
problems  of  right  feeding  in  disease  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
clinical  experience,  and  modified  to  meet  ever  changing  conditions. 
•  One  af  the  commonest  of  dietetic  errors  is  the  too  long  continuance 
of  a  dietar)^  w^hich,  although  at  first  beneficial,  may  result  in  anjemia 
or  asthenia  by  becoming  monotonous  or  failing  to  meet  all  the  com- 
plex demands  of  nutrition.  Diseases  apparently  demanding  opposite 
dietetic  treatment  may  coexist  in  the  same  patient,  and  without  great 
care  starvation  may  ensue.  No  one  food  is  curative  of  any  disease, 
just  as  no  one  food  may  be  said  to  be  causative  of  any  disease. 
These  principles,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  book,  have  been  still 
further  emphasized  in  the  present  edition. 


W.  G. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION 


The  subject  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  disease  has  not  received 
the  attention  in  medical  literature  which  it  deserves,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  the  curriculum  of  medical  colleges  it  is  usually 
either  omitted  or  is  disposed  of  iti  one  or  two  brief  lectures  at 
the  end  of  a  course  in  general  therapeutics.  Upon  examining  the 
standard  treatises  upon  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  as 
well  as  monographs  upon  important  diseases*  such  as  those  of  the 
circulation,  nervous  system,  and  skin,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  meagre  notice  given  to  the  necessity  of  feeding 
patients  properly »  and  the  subject  is  usually  dismissed  with  such 
brief  and  indefinite  phrases  as  *'The  value  of  nutritious  diet  re- 
quires mere  mention/'  ''  A  proper  but  restricted  diet  is  recom- 
mended/' and  favourite,  if  not  convincing,  expressions  are,  **  The 
patient  should  be  carefully  fed/*  and  **  General  dietetic  treatment 
is  of  primary  importance/'  With  such  vagiie  directions  the  diet- 
ing must  indeed  be  very  **  general" 

In  many  excellent  w^orks  upon  food  and  dietetics  the  space  de- 
voted to  the  practical  application  of  dietetics  to  disease  is  compara- 
tively insignificant,  and  much  less  emphasis  is  given  to  this  matter 
in  hospitals  and  in  the  training  of  nurses  than  is  demanded  in  the 
interests  of  medical  science. 

A  writer  of  wide  experience  in  practical  dietetics,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Richards,  says :  *'  At  present  there  are  comparatively  few  persons 
who  are  called  upon  to  feed  the  sick  to  whom  a  glass  of  milk  or 
a  pound  of  beef  represent  any  definite  amount  of  food  materials* 
Still  fewer  who  can  tell  how  much  food  value  a  glass  of  lemon 
jelly  or  wine  whey  represents,  and  yet  the  adult  patient  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  attendant  even  more  than  the  week-old  infant 
for  the  requisite  nutrition/* 
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PREFACE 


The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  in  some 
measure  making  good  such  deficiencies  by  furnishing  a  text-book 
in  which  the  practitioner  of  medicine  may  find  detailed  the  appro- 
priate  diet  for  each  disease  which  is  at  all  influenced  by  right 
feeding* 

Quite  as  much  depends  upon  the  suitable  preparation  of  food 
as  upon  the  selection  and  hmitation  of  the  food  itself,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  thought  advisable  to  include  a  general  account  of 
the  composition  and  uses  of  foods,  and  the  changes  which  may 
be  produced  in  them  by  cooking  and  other  processes.  In  this  first 
portion  of  the  work,  however,  tlie  practical  application  of  such 
knowledge  to  the  feeding  of  the  sick  has  been  constantly  empha- 
sised rather  than  unnecessary  scientific  detail. 

The  reader  will  also  find  a  discussion  of  representative  hospital 
dietaries,  the  official  dietaries  of  Government  institutions,  and  sec- 
tions upon  the  proper  feeding  of  infants  and  children.  Numerous 
cross  references  and  a  complete  index  have  been  added  to  avoid 
undue  repetition. 

Bennett  wrote,  as  long  ago  as  1858 :  "  Of  all  the  means  of  cure 
at  our  disposal,  attention  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ingesta 
is  by  far  the  most  powerful/'  While  fully  concurring  in  this  view, 
that  appropriate  dieting  is  often  more  needed  than  medication,  I 
distinctly  disclaim  the  advocacy  of  any  special  dietetic  system  as 
a  cure-all,  as  well  as  the  specific  influence  of  any  one  food  in  the 
general  treatment  of  disease.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  ex- 
perience of  a  single  individual  should  cover  so  extensive  a  ground 
as  that  which  embraces  the  relative  advantages  of  all  foods,  and  I 
have  therefore  impartially  introduced  the  views  of  others,  especially 
where^  as  in  such  diseases  as  gout,  diabetes,  and  obesity,  opposing 
dietetic  theories  are  held  by  clinicians  of  extensive  experience  and 
authority*  Due  acknowledgment  of  these  references  is  made  in  the 
text»  but  the  admirable  researches  upon  foods  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment^ found  in  the  published  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  especially  to  be  commended. 


W.  GiLMAN  Thompson* 
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PART   1 
FOODS    AND    FOOD     PREPARATIONS 


ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS 

Of  the  eighty-two  chemical  elements,  thirteen  enter  untformly 
Into  the  composition  of  the  body  and  ten  more  are  occasionally 
found.  Of  all  these,  several  exist  in  very  small  proportion  and 
their  uses  are  unknown,  several  are  found  more  abundantly  but 
are  not  indispensable  to  life,  and  certain  elements^ — namely,  carbon. 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — are  necessary  ingredients  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  These  elements  form  compounds  which,  as 
they  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  various  tissues,  have  the  following 
characteristics  : 

First,  although  the  elements  are  but  few  in  number,  their  molecu- 
lar arrangement  is  very  complex. 

Second,  their  compotmds  are  comparatively  unstable  and  are 
readily  converted  in  the  body  or  by  chemical  analysis  into  other 
forms* 

All  food  is  composed  of  combinations  of  these  simpler  chemi- 
cal elements  which,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  subjected  to  altera- 
tion in  the  body  itself  to  prepare  it  for  assimilation  by  the  tis- 
sues. The  nutrition  of  the  body,  therefore,  involves  four  distinct 
processes,  viz.; 

1.  The  secretion  of  digestive  fluids  and  their  action  upon  food  in 
the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  absorption  of  the  ingredients  of  the  food  when  digested 
into  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatic  vessels. 

3.  The  assimilation  of  the  absorbed  nutritious  products  by  the 
tissues. 

4.  The  elimination  of  the  waste  material. 

The  following  analysis  exhibits  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
elements  of  which  tlie  human  body  is  composed ; 
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Approximate  Chemical  Analysis  of  a  Man  (Moss) 
(Height,  5  feet  8  inches  ;  weight,  148  pounds.) 

Oxygen * 92.4  p-ounds. 

Hydrogen.,.....,,, ,   *.... , 14.6  ** 

Carbon. , 31.6  "^ 

Nitrogen 4.6  ** 

Phosphorus , , . , , .,..,.,,,  1 .4  '* 

Calcium.. *. 2.8  ** 

Sulphur 0.24  *• 

Chlorine 0,13  *• 

Sodium , 0.12  " 

Iron  . . , 0.03  " 

FoLassiutn ; 0.34  " 

Magnesium 0.04  ** 

Silica , ? 

Fluorine,.. • ,,,,... ,.  0.02  *' 

Total 14S.00  pounds. 

All  these  elements  are  necessarily  derived  from  food  and  water 
plus  the  oxygen  ol  the  air  which  is  breathed. 

The  three  predominating  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon— ^are  the  great  force  producers  of  the  body,  although  they  I 
are  tissue  formers  as  well,  and  to  them  must  be  added  nitrogen,] 
as  serving  in  this  double  capacity,  although  its  relation  to  tissue^ 
formation  and  renewal  is  greater  than  its  capacity  for  supplying 
energ>'. 

The  common  elements  which  enter  into  tissue  formation  chiefly 
and  which  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  main  sources  of  the  forccJ 
production  in   the  body  are  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,   iron," 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  in  different  combina- 
tions.     Bone  tissue,  for  example,  contains  about  50  per  cent  of 
!ime  phosphate.     If  this  substance  is  deficient  in  the  food  of  the 
young  growing  infant,  the  bones  are  poorly  developed  and  so  soft^ 
that  they  yield  to  the  strain  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  become - 
bent  and  out  of  shape.     This  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  symp- 
toms of  rickets. 

Lack  of  iron  salts  in  the  food  impoverishes  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  on  which  they  depend  for  their  powder  of 
carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  anaemia  and  other  disorders  of 
deficient  oxidation  result. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  potash  salts,  especially  potassium  carbonate 
and  chloride,  is  a  factor  in  producing  scurvy,  and  the  condition  is 
intensified  by  the  use  of  common  salt,  A  diet  of  salt  meat  and 
farinaceous  foods  with  absence  of  potatoes  and  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables may  cause  it. 

The  lack  of  sodium  chloride  interferes  with  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  body  immediately  concerned  with  nutrition,  such  as  absorp- 
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tion  (osmosis),  secretion,  etc.,  and  alters  the  density  and  reactions  of 
the  different  body  fluids. 

These  few  illustrations  suggest  the  diversity  of  roles  exhibited  by 
the  elements  and  the  need  for  a  correctly  balanced  diet. 

In  order  to  determine  what  such  a  diet  should  consist  of  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  study  the  value  ol  the  principal  classes  ol  foods  in  force 
production  and  in  nutrient  power  or  tissue  building,  but  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  this  discussion  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  sim- 
ple comprehensive  classification  of  the  foods  in  general  use  by  man. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  made  by  Dujardin-Bcaumetz  is 
quoted  by  Yeo  to  show  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  in  differ- 
ent foods,  and  also  the  combustible  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

"  The  hydrogen  existing  in  the  compound  in  excess  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  present  is  calculated  as  carbon. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  nitrogen  by  6.5  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  dry  proteids  in  100  grammes  of  the  fresh  food  substance :  " 


f  Beef  (uiicx»okcd). 

litott£t  beef , 

f  C*J fs  liver , 

h/'lpU'graj. * , ,  t 

1  $hecp*s  kidneys. , 

Skate... 

I  Cod,  -^licd 

I  Herring,  salted  ....*. 

Herring,  fresh 

^Milling. ,  * . 

MackcrcL 

ok , 

Imon 

Carp 

Ojrslcrs 

Lobster  (uncooked). 

[Ep*.- 

I  Milk  (cow's) 

f  Cheese  (Brie) 

tCh«csc  (Gniy^re) , 

{ Roquefort). ................ , 

Ate , 

tt  (hard  southern^  variable  average).. 

BUVbeo^t  (soft  sotiihem,  variable  average) 

I  Floor,  white  (Paris) 

I  It  ye  flour 

'  Wioicr  barley., 

Maixe 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

i  Oatmeal , * 

I  Bread,  white  (Paris,  thirty  per  cent  water) 
I  Bread,  brown  (soldiers*  ration??  formerly). 
f  Bread»  brown  (soldiers*  rations  at  present), 

bBrcad  fmm  flour  of  hard  wheat 

Ipotacoes 


C  +  H. 

Kttrt^n, 

Combuttibfc*  cal- 

culAted  u  carboD. 

3.00 

11.00 

3.53 

17.76 

3^09 

15.68 

2.12 

65.58 

2.66 

12,13 

3*S3 

12,25 

5.02 

16.00 

3  II 

23.00 

1.83 

2t.OO 

a. 41 

9.00 

3.74 

19.26 

1.91 

12.25 

2.09 

16.00 

3.49 

12.10 

2-13 

7.18 

a. 93 

10.96 

1.90 

13.50 

0.66 

8.00 

2.93 

35.00 

5^00 

38.00 

4*21 

44-44 

1.52 

58.00 

3.00 

41*00 

1. 81 

39.00 

38*50 

1.64 

1.75 

41.00 

1.90 

40.00 

1.70 

44.00 

2.20 

42  50 

1.80 

4t.Oo 

1-95 

4400 

1.08 

29.50 
28.00 

1.07 

t.20 

30.00 

2.20 

31.00 

0.33 

11.00 

4.50 

42.00 
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Nhrogetu 


C  +  H, 
Cocnbosiibls  c»X- 
ciilued  «BC*rbciA. 


Haricots  (dry).. 

Lentik  (dry) , « .  * 

Pens  (dry) 

Carrots , , , . , 

Mushrooms 

Fig^  (rresh). 

Figs  (dry) 

Plums  ,.*... 

CoHec  (infusion  of  lOO  gtummes), 
Tea  (infusion  of  ic»  grammes), . 

Bacon < 

Butler  (fresh) 

Olive  oil. ....,.• , , 

Beer,  strong , , 

Wioc 


43.00 
43.00 

44.00 

5.50 

4*53 

15.50 

34.00 

38,00 

9.00 

10.50 

71.14 

S3. 00 

98. 00 

4- 50 

4.00 


To  estimate  the  equivalent  chemical  elements  in  the  different 
classes  the  following  standards  are  adopted : 

1.  To  obtain  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  proteid  foods,  divide  the 
quantity  of  food  by  6.50. 

2.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  fat,  multiply  the  quantity  of  fat  by 
0.765. 

3.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  carbohydrate  food,  multiply  by  0.444. 

4.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  proteuJ  food,  multiply  by  0.535. 

Estimates  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  average  quantity  of  the  ele- 
ments carbon  and  nitrogen  consumed  per  diem.  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  the  consimiption  of  carbon  is  320  grammes,  and 
that  of  nitrogen  about  20  grammes.  (See  Quantity  of  Food^ 
page  287.) 

FOOD   CLASSIFICATION 

Foods  may  be  classified  in  various  ways,  according  to — 

1.  Their  physical  properties, 

2.  Their  source. 

3.  Their  composition. 

4.  The  role  which  they  perform  in  the  animal  body. 
Foods  are   classed   in  accordance   with   their  general   physical 

properties:  First,  into  solid,  semisolid,  and  liquid  foods;  secondly, 
into  fibrous,  gelatinous,  starchy,  oleaginous,  crystalline*  and  albu- 
minous foods. 

A  subdivision  sometimes  used  is  that  of  the  **  complete  **  foods. 
such  as  eggs  or  milk,  which  in  a  single  article  comprise  all  the 
necessary  ingredients  and  elements  to  support  life,  and  *'  incom- 
plete *'  foods,  which  are  capable  of  maintaining  life  but  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

Foods  may  be  classed  as  to  their  source  primarily  into  animal 
and  vegetable  foods. 

Animal  foods  consist  of  meats,  fish,  shellfish,  and  crustaceans. 
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milk  and  its  products,  animal   fats,  gelatin.     The  vegetable 
'foods  are  subdivided  into  cereals,  vegetables  proper,  fruits,  sugars, 
vegetable  oils. 

The  simplest  chemical  classification  possible  is  that  advocated  by 
Baron  von  Liebig,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  really  scientific 
division  of  foods»     He  grouped  all  foods  into  two  classes — 
a.  Nitrogenous,     b.  Non-nitrogenous. 

Each  of  these  classes  contains  food  materials  derived  from  both 
tie  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  although  the  majority  of  iItc 
limal  substances  belong  to  the  nitrogenous,  and  the  majority  of 
rcgetable  substances  to  the  non-nitrogenous  group, 

a.  The  nitrogenous  group  von  Liebig  regarded  as  containing 
**  plastic  "  elements — i.  e,,  they  are  essentially  *'  tissue  builders  '*  or 
''  flesh  formers/' 

Nitrogenous  foods  are  sometimes  called  **  azotised  foods  **  or 
"  albuminoids  '* — that  is,  substances  resembling  albumin.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  four  elements  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  to  wiiich  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
usually  joined.  These  elements  for  the  most  part  are  combined  as 
some  form  of  albumin. 

Nitrogenous  or  proteid  foods  are  non-crystallisable,  but  coagula- 
ble,  principally  fluid  or  semisolid  substances.  They  are  fermenta- 
ble, and  under  some  conditions  will  putrefy. 

The  nitrogenous  group  comprises  all  forms  of  animal  food,  ex- 
cepting fats,  glycogen,  and  such  substances  as  milk  -  sugar  and 
honey.  It  includes,  therefore,  albumins  and  gelatins.  Its  chief  rep- 
resentatives are  milk,  eggs,  crustaceans,  fish,  shellfish,  flesh,  and 
fowl.  It  also  contains  such  nitrogenous  substances  as  exist  in  the 
\'egetable  kingdom  or  "  vegetable  albuminoids.'' 

b.  The  second  or  non-nitrogenous  group  von  Liebig  called 
**  respiratory  or  calorifacient  foods/'  because  their  function  in  the 
body  is  to  furnish  fuel  or  maintain  animal  heat.  Since  this  original 
classification  was  suggested  it  has  been  established  that  the  non- 
futrogenous  aliments  supply  energy  as  force,  manifested  through 

iuscular  action,  hence  they  are  also  called  '*  force  producers,"  in 
Sstinction  from  the  nitrogenous  or  proteid  **  tissue  builders.'* 
This  is  a  convenient  distinction  to  adopt,  but  it  must  not  be  held 
loo  absolutely,  for  in  emergencies  the  tissue  builders  are  used  as 
force  producers  and  heat  producers  as  w'elL 

The  non-nitrogenous  group  contains  strictly  only  the  three  ele- 
ments carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  although  various  salts  are 
mixed  with  both  vegetable  and  animal  foods.  It  includes  vegetables, 
fruits,  cereals,  starches,  sugars,  gums,  fats  and  oils  (which  latter  are 
both  animal  and  vegetable),  and  organic  acids.  Many  vegetables, 
besides  some  fruits,  contain  considerable  nitrogen,  but  the  **  carbo- 
hydrates " — i,  e.,  starches  and  sugars^-constitute  their  main  bulk. 
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Many  rcgetable,  and,  in  fact,  all  starch  granales,  contain  proteid 
material  which  is  chiefly  us^d  in  the  formation  of  outside  covcnn£ 
to  afford  protection  and  firmness  of  resistance  to  a  softer  pulp  withii 

Neither  is  animal  food  strictly  nitrc^enotis*  on  account  of  its 
and  glycogen,  nor  is  v^etaWc  food  strictly  non-nftJOgenoti5»  owiitg 
to  its  albuminoids  and  other  forms  ol  proteids  (such  as  plant  albumin^ 
found  in  the  legmnes,  etc),  yet  this  classification  is  a  very  con- 
venient and  simple  one  which  has  met  with  general  acceptance.  It 
will  be  used  in  this  book  whenever  a  further  degree  of  subdivision 
is  not  needed,  but  always  with  the  understanding  that  it  has  only  a 
general  and  not  too  literal  application,  and,  unless  otherwise  dis- 
tinctly specified,  **  nitrogenous  food  "  will  be  understood  to  include 
animal  food,  and  *'  non-nitrogenous  food  "  to  include  vegetable  food 
of  all  kinds,  and  vke  versa. 

TahU  of  Ccmposiiian  of  Samt  Ccrnm&m  Foods 
(Hofmattxi.) 


Kttnycraow 

F^ 

Ciirto^ 

Sftite. 

T«c>L 

Put  beef    *»..-. ••• 

«7.3 
16.6 

7-7 

45.6 

0.9 
0.4 

«  •  *  « 
■  *  *  • 
68.9 
81.9 
91.2 

3-0 
3-0 
0-7 

too 

t<e#fi  lieef     ^,,-tt----«»-* 

100 

!>«»  Annr                   

scx> 

Wheat.     - •• 

xoo 

Rice     - 

100 

TM£  of  CompositfoH  of  Common  Foods 
(Abridged  from  Parkes.) 


Beefsteak --■* 

F»t  pufk 

Sinoke<l  ham...... .- 

Whitcfiih 

I'oukry -• 

White  wheat  in  bread . 

Bi>icutt  **  * *. 

Oatmeal 

Maize..  .* * 

Macaroni 

Arrowfooc .... 

Pea»(dry) 

PoUtoea, 

Carrots ..«...•...., 

Cabbages «.•«..».. 

Htjticr ..,.,.-. 

Egg  (i-lQ  for  kbell) 

Cheese...*... 

MUk  (specific  grmirtty,  1033) 
Cream.  .........,.,..,.• , 

Skimmed  milk.,. •••«,,«•», 
Sogar .«....»» 


Water. 

PRMOlk. 

F»tt. 

CartK^ 
hrdnltt. 

Sdow 

74.4 

20.5 

3-5 

1,6 

39.0 
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4B  9 

...» 
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a4-o 
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tS.i 
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.... 
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64  5 
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.... 
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1.0 
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5^0 
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0.7 
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0.3 
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fA 
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«... 

5-4 
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n 
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.... 

.... 
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The  foregoing  analyses  by  Hofmann  and  Parkes  of  several  com- 

lon  foods  illustrate  the  mixed  character  of  animal  and  vegetable 

^foods  and  the  difficulties  of  a  purely  chemical  basis  of  classification. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  it  is  convenient  to  sub- 
divide foods  by  the  following  classification:  L  Water;  II.  Salts; 
IIL  Proteids  (chiefly  albumins  and  the  allied  gelatin);  IV.  Starches; 
f.  Sugars ;  VL  Fats  and  oils. 

Protein  is  a  comprehensive  term  used  in  food  calculations  to 
signify  all  nitrogenous  food  substances,  except  the  nitrogenous  fats, 
Proteids  are  nitrogenous  substances  of  definite  composition  forming 
a  portion  of  the  protein  class. 

Some  writers  class  oxygen  in  a  separate  division  among  foods. 
This  seems  unnecessary,  unless  a  separate  division  is  made  for 
h>^rogeTi,  and  in  fact  for  each  element.  The  primary  object  of  food 
classification  is  to  obtain  a  practical  working  basis  of  subdivision, 
and  the  less  complex  this  is  made,  the  better.  Further  details  of 
grouping  belong  to  the  refinements  of  physiological  or  organic 
chemistry,  and  are  out  of  place  in  the  present  workf 
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B      The  two  ultimate  uses  of  all  food  are  to  supply  the  body  with 

'      materials  for  growth  or  renewal,  and  with  energy  or  the  capacity  for 

doing  work.     The  energy  received  in  a  latent  form,  stored  in  the 

various  chemical  combinations  of  foods,  is  liberated  as  kinetic  or 

active  energy^  in  two  chief  forms :  first,  as  heat ;  second,  as  motion. 

Force  is  the  manifestation  of  energy.     The  force  developed  by  a 

healthy  adult  man  at  ordinary  labour  averages  3,400  foot  tons  per 

^^dicm,  a  foot  ton  being  the  amount  of  force  required  to  raise  a  weight 

^fcf  one  ton  through  the  height  of  one  foot.     Of  this,  less  than  one 

^Bflh  is  expended  in  motion,  and  more  than  four  fifths,  or  2,840  foot 

^■tons,  in  heat,  which  maintains  the  body  temperature  at  its  normal 

^Hverage.    A  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — or  nearly 

^^ne  thirteenth  of  a  ton — obviously  expends  considerable  energy  in 

merely  moving  his  own  body  about  from  place  to  place,  aside  from 

^^rrytng  any  additional  burden. 

^^     The  original  force  developed  in  the  various  functions  of  animal 

^Hfe  which  result  in  heat  production  and  motion  is  in  part  obtained 

from  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  stored  by  plants  in  the  latent  form 

of  certain  chemical  compounds — chiefly  starches  and  sugars — which, 

on  being  consumed  as  food  by  animals,  furnish  energy. 

A  useful  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  processes  of  nu- 
trition and  development  of  energy  from  food  in  the  human  body 
and  the  energy^  derived  from  a  steam  engine  and  boiler.  In  both 
CSMs  the  main  source  of  energy  is  oxidation,  and  principally  of  car- 
boa.     In  both  cases  the  latent  energy  of  the  carbon  liberated  by 
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oxidation  processes  is  converted  into  heat  and  motion,  forms  ol 
energy  which  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one  another.  If  a  large 
part  of  the  original  latent  energy  is  converted  into  heat,  less  will 
yield  motion,  and  conversely.  The  proportion  of  these  two  forces 
to  each  other  is  in  the  case  of  the  most  perfectly  constructed  en- 
gine about  one  of  motion  to  eight  of  heat ;  whereas  in  the  human 
body  it  was  calculated  by  Helmholtz  that  the  motion  obtainable 
from  a  given  amount  of  food  may  stand  in  relation  to  the  heat  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  five.  Hence,  as  regards  the  production  of 
work  through  motion,  the  human  body  is  a  more  perfectly  con- 
structed machine  than  the  engine.  Furthermore,  after  combustion 
of  the  carbon  by  the  fires  of  the  boiler  a  certain  amount  of  waste 
matter  or  ash  is  produced.  If  this  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  it 
obstructs  the  draught  and  interferes  with  active  oxidation.  In  thej 
human  body,  in  like  manner,  the  fuel  or  food  consumed  produces 
ashes »  such  as  urea  and  other  forms  of  waste  material,  which »  if  not 
removed,  accumulate  in  the  system  and  embarrass  or  retard  the 
normal  oxidation  processes.  The  body  possesses  the  additional 
power  of  modifying  and  distributing  the  fuel  food  which  it  receives 
so  as  to  develop  its  energ>^  to  the  best  advantage  in  different  organs, 

R,  C.  Carpenter,  in  1898,  made  an  exiiaustive  study  of  the  energy 
developed  by  a  bicycle- rider  named  Miller,  He  found  that  the 
energy  developed  by  this  man  equalled  45  per  cent  of  the  total  heat 
of  combustion  calculated  for  his  food.  Professor  Carpenter  says:^ 
"  The  best  record  of  any  heat  engine  is  probably  that  of  the  Deisal 
motor,'*  which  develops  33.7  per  cent  of  the  heat  energ>"  of  its  fuel, 
and  '*  the  best  record  of  a  steam  engine  is  that  of  the  Nordberg 
pumping  engine  at  Pittsburg/'  which  develops  22.7  per  cent  of 
energy, 

**  With  the  exception  of  the  Deisal  motor  the  best  record  of 
any  oil  engine  per  delivered  horse  power  is  about  16.5  per  cent  effi- 
ciency. From  this  comparison  it  would  seem  that  the  human 
machine  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  heat  engine  which  has  been 
developed  in  form  so  as  to  be  of  any  value  for  practical  use.'* 

Whether  elementary  substances  are  burned  outside  of  the  body 
or  oxidised  within  the  body,  the  resulting  products  are  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  loss  of  matter,  and  there  can  be  no  loss  of  energy*. 
The  matter  is  simply  changed  in  form  by  molecular  rearrangement, 
the  energy  is  converted  from  one  type  into  another.  The  following 
simple  experiment  will  illustrate  this  point :  In  a  large  covered  glass 
jar  place  an  ounce  of  alcohol  in  a  small  metal  vessel  Also  place  in 
the  jar  a  little  lime  water  in  a  tumbler,  and  a  thermometer.  On 
igniting  the  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to  burn  away  completely,  a  film 
of  aqueous  vapour  will  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  jar,  and  a 
film  of  calcium  carbonate  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the  lime  water 
produced  by  the  union  of  carbonic-acid  gas  with  the  lime  water* 
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The  thermometer  will  indicate  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
|ar.  An  ounce  of  alcohol  consumed  as  food  will  be  similarly  con- 
verted into  carbonic-acid  gas  and  water»  and  in  this  process  the  body 
heat  will  be  increased.  No  substance  is  a  good  food  unless  it  fulfils 
two  conditions — viz.,  easy  assimilation  and  complete  combustion. 
The  proportion  of  any  given  food  actually  assimilated  {i.  e.,  not 
rejected  in  the  feces)  is  called  its  **  coefficient  of  digestibility." 

Metabolism  within  the  body  is  not  alone  controlled  by  muscular 
work,  but  by  the  nervous  energy  expended  in  its  performance.  For 
example,  a  day  labourer,  like  an  iron  founder,  may  be  stronger  and 
do  much  more  mechanical  work  than  an  oarsman  or  foot -ball  player 
in  time  of  contest,  yet  he  expends  very  little  nervous  energy  in  his 
routine  daily  work,  and  requires  less  protein  in  his  diet  than  the 
athlete.  In  other  words,  severe  muscular  work  performed  for  a 
brief  time  under  conditions  of  great  mental  excitement  and  nervous 
tension  demands  an  excess  of  protein,  whereas  continued  muscular 
[effort  without  great  fatigue  or  mental  strain  is  maintained  upon  a 
J  liberal  allowance  of  food,  which  may  be  varied  in  composition  if  it 
be  easily  digestible. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  food  fuels  should  be 
considered.     This  is  well  simimarised  by  Charles  E,  Woodruff: 

**  For  instance,  cut  off  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  death  ensues  in 
from  one  to  ten  minutes.  If  water  is  withheld,  preventing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  fuel  and  oxygen  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  death 
|lollows  in  about  two  to  seven  days  or  more,  according  to  climate, 
exposure,  and  exercise.  If  the  fuel  itself  is  taken  away,  death  follows 
in  from  seven  to  forty  days  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of 
exposure  that  would  abstract  heat  and  the  amount  of  work  that 
would  use  up  the  energy  already  stored  up  in  the  body.  If  materials 
for  the  repair  of  tissues  be  excluded,  death  follows  in  a  variable  time, 
dependent  upon  the  importance  of  the  tissue  that  is  being  starved — 
a  time  varying  from  a  week  if  all  nitrogen  is  excluded,  to  several 
months  if  the  vegetable  acids  are  excluded,  or  even  to  several  years  ** 
— if  certain  more  obscure  substances  are  withheld. 

It  still  remains  extremely  difficult  in  the  case  of  all  foods  to 
trace  their  final  uses  in  tfie  body  and  determine  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  what  proportions  of  each  furnish  respectively  energy, 
repair  of  tissue,  and  heat,  for  there  are  no  more  complex  chemical 
processes  know^n  than  those  of  tissue  metabolism.  In  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  actual  physiological  value 
of  food  in  the  body  as  producing  energy  for  muscular  activity  and 
body  heat  corresponds  with  its  calculated  or  calorimetric  \"alue,  and 
to  determine  standards  of  *'  fuel  value," 

In  order  to  study  the  quantity  of  energ>'  which  may  be  derived 
from  different  varieties  of  food,  a  man  or  an  animal  may  be  placed 
in  an  apparatus  known  as  a  calorimeter.     There  are  numerous  types 
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of  such  apparatus,  and  Professor  Atwater  collected,  in  1897,  data 
of  3,661  calorimetiT  experiments,  2,299  o^  which  have  been  made 
by  various  observers  upon  man.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
experiments  the  nitrogen  balance  was  determined,  and  the  carbon 
balance  was  computed  by  deduction,  but  in  a  few  the  latter  was  d^- 
termined  directly.  The  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  apparatus  of 
this  sort  is  the  "  respiration  calorimeter  "  constructed  at  Wesleyan 
University  by  Profs.  W.  O,  Atwater  and  E,  B,  Rosa.  It  con- 
sists of  a  chamber  seven  feet  long,  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
four  feet  wide,  in  which  a  man  may  remain  day  and  night,  being  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air  and  food.  The  chamber  is  practically  a  many- 
walled,  air-tight  box  having  air  spaces  between  the  walls  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  within  and 
prevent  all  external  temperature  changes  from  affecting  the  interior. 
There  are  two  inner  metal  w^alls  composed  respectively  of  copper 
and  zinc,  and  three  outer  wooden  walls  reinforced  by  thick  builders* 
paper.  Between  these  five  walls,  which  completely  surround  the 
box.  over  top  and  bottom  as 'well  as  sides,  are  four  air  spaces  several 
inches  in  thickness,  two  containing  dead  air  and  two  circulating  air, 
kept  in  motion  by  electric  fans  and  wanned  or  cooletl  according  to 
need,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature  within.  A  glass 
window  constructed  with  successive  layers  like  the  walls  serves  to 
admit  the  man  under  obser\^ation,  after  which  it  is  hermetically 
soldered.  A  small  air  lock  is  used  to  admit  food  and  to  pass  out 
excrement  for  analysis.  The  chamber  contains  a  folding  bed.  table, 
and  chair,  a  pair  of  scales,  and  a  stationary  bicycle  which  operates 
a  small  dynamo  and  electric  light.  The  heat  from  the  light  is  meas- 
ured,  together  with  that  dissipated  from  the  man's  body  within  the 
chamber,  and  this  gives  a  measure  of  muscular  work  converted  into 
the  energy  of  heat.  The  heat  is  conveyed  away  from  the  chamber 
by  means  of  a  current  of  cold  water  passing  through  copper  pipes, 
and  is  measured  by  electric  thermometers.  Circulating  air  is  sup- 
plied to  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  and  samples  are  withdrawn  for 
analysis  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the  chamber.  In  this  manner  is 
measured  the  quantity  of  CO^  and  w^ater  eliminated  through  the 
lungs  and  skin.  The  volume  and  temperature  of  the  air  is  carefully 
regulated.  The  subject  of  experimentation  is  put  upon  a  measured 
diet  for  four  days  before  entering  the  calorimeter  in  order  to  estab- 
lish nitrogenous  equilibrium  and  record  observations  upon  the  food 
excrement,  amount  of  work  performed,  etc.  He  then  enters  the 
calorimeter,  where  he  remains  four  days  and  five  nights.  In  the  **  test 
experiments  "  the  subject  makes  as  little  muscular  exertion  as  pos- 
sible, but  in  the  *'  work  experiments  "  he  operates  the  stationary 
bicycle  for  eight  hours  a  day.  The  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  is 
showTi  by  the  fact  that  in  the  thermo-electric  measurement  system 
304  pairs  of  metallic  junctions  are  distributed  throughout  the  inner 
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wall  air  space,  and  the  heat  generated  by  such  slight  movements  as 
turning  in  bed  or  rising  from  a  chair  at  once  produces  a  deflection  of 
the  thermal  galvanometer.  The  main  value  of  the  experiments 
thus  far  conducted  in  this  calorimeter  consists  in  the  actual  demon- 
stration that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  operates  within 
the  body  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  it  does  outside.  In 
man  it  was  found  that  the  measured  energy  of  the  food  consumed 
by  the  subject  within  the  calorimeter  was  within  99  per  cent  of  the 
calculated  or  theoretical  energy,  A  margin  of  r  per  cent  of  error 
is  certainly  very  small  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  such  complicated 
experiments*  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  energy  was  perma- 
nently stored  within  the  body,  and  another  physiological  source  of 
slight  error  lies  in  possible  differences  in  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  between  entering  and  leaving  the  calorimeter.  The  other 
important  use  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  is  to  determine  the  fuel 
_\'alue  of  different  foods,  alcohol,  etc,  in  furnishing  heat  and  motion 
»r  the  body.  The  complete  calorimeter  experiment  comprises: 
t)  weighing  and  analysis  of  food*  feces,  and  urine  ;  (2)  determination 
of  the  CC\  and  water  eliminalcd  by  the  patient;  (3)  estimation  of 
le  energ>^  produced  by  the  body  in  the  form  of  heat,  both  when  at 
est  and  in  motion,  the  motion  being  converted  into  heat  by  means 
"^ihe  bicycle  and  dynamo  above  described.  The  results  obtained 
'  Professor  .^iwater  in  two  of  his  calorimeter  experiments  are  tabu- 
ated  by  him  as  follows : 

mfiarisom  of  Daily  Imcowu  and  Outgo  of  Protein  and  of  Energy  in  the 
Rest  and  Work  Experiments  {Nos.  g  and  6) 


1 

PJtOTSIN. 

KNSKCY. 

1  ..^.  ' 

Of  food. 

Actually 
oxidued. 

Of  food. 

Of 

material 
Actually 
OJtiduea. 

Measured. 

Diference 

b  percent 

ofWtof 

Buacnal 

oxKUiea. 

Rest  (No.  9) 

Grmmmes. 

II9-4 
119.4 

Gramm^x, 
1 15.0 
103.1 

2.717 
3,678 

Catorifs. 
2,275 
3.830 

CaiarUs. 
2t3IO 

3.726 

Ftrctnt, 
+  1.5 
«2.7 

irark(No.6) 

Atferage  Daily  Income  and  Outgo  of  Nitrogen  and  Carbon  in  the  Rest  and 
W^rk  Experiments  {Nos,  g  and  6)t  with  the  Estimated  Gain  or  Loss 
tf  Protein  and  of  Eat 


1 

nmtoQms. 

CARAOW. 

CAIXULATUD 
GAIN   OK   LOSS. 

■ 

food. 

In 
Cmu, 

In 
urine. 

Gmi. 

18.4 

Gain 

(+)or 

lou 

Id 
food. 

In 
feces. 

In  rc- 

1          tpira- 

Quia 

Ofpro- 

eem. 

Of  fat. 

Rc4t(No.9).. 
Work  (No.  6). 

Gmu, 
191 
I9.I 

Gmi. 

-0.0 

Gmj. 
261.5 
336.7 

Gms, 
13.3 
12-1 

Gmx  1   Guru, 
12.6    223.6 
12.5    345  a 

Gmu. 
+  12.0 

-33*3 

Gmj. 
-3.6  i 
+  6.9 

Cms, 

+  18.2 
-48.3 
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An  ingenious  device  was  used  to  differentiate  the  feces  belonging 
to  the  period  of  experimentation  before  entering  the  calorimeter 
from  those  following  ingestion  of  food  within  the  apparatus.  To 
do  this,  just  before  entering  the  calorimeter  the  man  is  required  to 
take  a  few  grains  of  lampblack  with  his  food.  This  harmless  sub- 
stance colours  the  stool  and  marks  the  dividing  line. 

The  unit  of  measurement  used  in  calorimeter  experiments  is  the 
calorie,  which  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  i  kilogramme 
of  water  from  o°  to  i°  C. ;  this  equals  3.100  foot  pounds,  or,  approxi- 
mately, it  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  4**  Fahren- 
heit. Fuel  zaltic  is  a  term  denoting  the  total  calories  derivable  from 
a  pouiul  of  any  given  food  substance  if  it  be  completely  combusted 
within  the  body.  The  fuel  values  are  calculated  for  a  given  food  by 
the  factors  of  Rubner  as  follows:  4.1  calories  per  gramme  of  either 
protein  or  carbohydrate,  and  9.3  calories  per  gramme  of  fat.  This 
corresponds  with  18.6  calories  of  energy-  for  each  hundredth  of  a 
pound  of  protein  or  carbohydrate  and  42.2  calories  for  the  same 
t|uaiitity  of  fat  in  any  food  (\V.  O.  Atwater).  Or,  as  stated  by  C.  F. 
l.aiij^worthy.  the  fuel  value  of  the  three  chief  classes  of  nutrients  is 
as  follows: 

( )nc  )H)und  of  protein  yields 1,860  adories. 

fats  "     4»2ao 

•  carbohydrates 1,860       - 

"  111  other  words,  when  we  compare  the  nutrients  in  respect  to 
I  heir  luel  vaUies,  their  capacities  for  yielding  heat  and  mechanical 
power,  a  pouml  of  protein  of  lean  meat  or  albumin  of  egg  is  just 
ahiuil  ei|uivalent  to  a  pound  of  sugar  or  starch,  and  a  littie  over  two 
pounds  of  either  would  be  required  to  equal  a  pound  of  the  fat  of 
n»ra!  or  butter  or  the  body  fat." 

The  work  of  the  average  man  is  calculated  to  be  about  2,000,000 
foot  pounds  per  diem  (R.  H.  Thurston).  This  may  exceptionally 
he  iiu  leased  to  3.ocx).ooo  foot  pounds.  According  to  the  study  of 
U.  t'.  Carpenter  of  a  phenomenal  athlete  named  Miller,  the  latter 
de\eU»ped  work  amounting  to  over  15,000,000  foot  pounds  (7,500 
l»»ot  ttms)  on  the  first  day  of  a  six-days'  bicycle  contest,  and  5,500,000 
foot  pounds  (J750  foot  tons)  on  the  last  day. 

l'!lahorate  investigations  have  been  made  with  all  the  principal 
elaNses  of  (ooih  in  order  to  estimate  their  nutrient,  their  heat-pro- 
duiiuK'  ♦^"*'  *'^^*'''  force-producing  value,  and  many  statistical  tables 
have  lueii  compiled.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  this  work 
is  ujerely  approximate,  and  that  the  liability  to  error  in  the  various 
(wetors  is  considerable,  but  in  a  general  way  the  results  are  instruc- 
tive, and  they  are  certainly  interesting  and  not  altogether  without 
lU'ttOtical  application.  "  The  fuel  value  of  a  pound  of  protein  as  it  is 
onlinarily  burned  in  the  body  is  very  nearly  the. same  as  that  of  a 
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ound  of  carbohydrates,  but  fats  have  a  fuel  value  of  two  and  one 
^quarter  rimes  that  of  protein  and  carbohydrates,  or  4,220  calories 
per  pound  "  (A.  C  Tnie),     A  day  labourer  requires  0.28  pound  of 
protein  per  diem  plus  enough  fat  and  carbohydrate  to  yield  a  total 
fuel  value  of  3.500  calories,     A  professional  man  requires  0.22  to 
0.25  pound  of  protein  to  yield  2,700  to  3,000  calories  of  energy,  but 
more  than  that  is  often  consumed.     Study  at  the  Storrs  experiment 
ation  in  Connecticut  (1896)  of  nine  families  of  professional  men 
flowed  an  actual  consumption  of  107  grammes  of  protein,  and  a  diet 
fuel  value  of  3430  calories.     The  standard  for  a  man  at  light  mus- 
cular labour  demands  112  grammes  of  protein  and  a  fuel  value  of 
3,000  calories. 

The  mere  calculation  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  a  food  does 

Bot  at  all  show  its  force  value  in  the  body,  unless  it  can  at  the  same 

[le  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  assimilable.     Many  substances  appear 

*  contain  abundant  food  energy  which  in  reality  are  not  economical 

Is  at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  supplying  all  the  needs  of  the 

iy ;  thus  beef  fat  is  wholesome,  but  it  contains  no  nitrogen  for 

&8UC  building,  and  peas  contain  a  large  proportion  of  flesh  formers 

compared  witJi  heat  givers.     Wood  pulp  can  be  made  to  funiish 

''   '     o  and  yield  much  energy,  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  in  the 

of  man,  although  some  of  the  lower  animals,  like  rodents, 

'      can  digest  it  and  make  it  available  for  nutrition.     Sugar  can  be 

made  from  old  rags  in  the  laboratory,  yet  no  stomach  can  deal  with 

such  material. 

Tables  are  now  available  for  the  calculation  of  the  force  value 
^^of  rations  for  large  bodies  of  men  under  different  conditions,  as.  for 
^■pcample,  soldiers  in  barracks  or  on  the  march,  which  are  based  upon 
^Mie  principle  of  careful  comparisons  between  the  income  and  output 
llof  energy  of  the  body-     That  is  to  say,  a  study  of  the  force-prod uctng 
'      vatttc  of  different  classes  of  foods,  as  obtained  by  chemical  research 
in  the  laboratory,  is  carefully  compared  with  the  amount  of  waste 
matter  which  is  eliminated  by  the  system  while  a  man  is  being  fed 
ttpon  a  measured  quantity  of  food  and  kept  under  uniform  conditions 
as  regards  the  amount  of  work  performed.     In  this  manner  a  check 
is  established  upon  the  theoretical  calculations  of  food  values  as  com- 
pared with  their  practical  uses  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body.     Obviously  these  experiments  require  great  care  and  system, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  made  of  intrinsic  value  they  can  only  he  con- 
ducted by  expert  physiological  chemists  upon  persons  who  are  wil- 
ling to  subject  themselves  from  periods  varying  from  several  days 
to  several  weeks  to  conditions  involving  monotony  of  diet  and 
existence.     For  this  reason  the  number  of  actual  experiments  of 
Ikind  which  have  been  made  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
lusions  drawn  from  them  must  be  accepted  with  considerable 
ce  for  possible  error.    A  diet  system  to  which  a  man  may  be 
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willing  to  submit  for  a  few  weeks  is  by  no  means  always  that  w 
will  prove  best  for  him  through  a  longer  period »  and  a  too  rigid 
plication  of  the  rules  established  for  the  compntation  of  the  force 
value  of  foods  yields  much  less  practical  results  than  the  experience 
derived  by  those  who  actually  control  the  commissary  department 
with  due  regard  to  proper  economy  and  variation  in  food,  but  entirely 
without  resort  to  calculations  of  grammes  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  etc. 

A  criticism  reached  me  from  the  inmates  of  a  large  girls'  college, 
where  the  diet  was  for  some  time  experimentally  regulated  by  an 
expert  in  such  matters,  that  '*  if  one  half  the  time  w^re  bestowed 
upon  properly  serving  and  selecting  the  food  that  is  given  to  com- 
putation of  its  force-producing  vaUie,  the  girls  would  have  very 
much  better  appetites  and  digestion/'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy 
to  err  if  the  dictates  of  hunger  and  capriciousness  of  appetite  are 
allowed  to  wholly  control  diet.  In  the  lower  animals  the  instincts 
which  these  factors  develop  are  very  much  safer  guides  than  in  the 
case  of  man. 

Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  derived  from  experiments  of  the 
kind  under  discussion  is  certainly  useful  and  instructive,  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  its  relative  value  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
wide  range  of  circumstances  that  will  modify  its  application  which 
occur  in  the  organisation  of  different  persons,  in  their  varying 
capacity  for  work,  and  in  the  condition  of  their  external  surround* 
ings.  With  this  w^ord  of  explanation  the  following  tables  from  dif- 
ferent authors  arc  reproduced.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are 
some  few  discrepancies  among  them,  but  the  cause  has  been  ex- 
plained above. 

The  following  table  of  analyses,  given  by  Major  Charles  E* 
Woodruff,  M,  D.,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army,  differs  in  some 
details  from  the  preceding  table  by  Parkes  (p.  6),  and  adds  several 
foods  with  their  calories: 


Pirctntage  Composition  of  EdiHe  Portions  of  Garrison  Ratitm 


Bacon,  fat « 

Beans - *  * 

Pork,  salt  and  fat 

Sugar,  ground, ...,.,,.. 
Sugar,  brown  issue .  ^» . . . 

Flour 

Beef. 

Potatoea * 

Onions  *,*,..... 

OatmcaL  ,....* 

Commcal 

Canned  apples. ......... 

Dried  apples  * , , 

Tapioca  or  cornstarch... 


Water. 

Proteiii. 

Fats. 

hydnces. 

satis. 

20. 0 

8.00 

69.5 

* .  > . 

2.5 

12.6 

23.10 

2.0 

59-a 

31 

12. 1 

0.90 

82. 8 

42 

S.O 

.... 

97.8 

0.2 

3*0 

.... 

96.5 

0.5 

13*5      1 

11.00 

x.o 

74.9 

0.5 

55.0 

17.10 

27.0 

.... 

0.9 

78.9 
87.6 

2.10 

O.I 

17*9 

t.o 

14 

0.3 

10.1 

0.6 

76 

15*10 

71 

68.3 

2.0 

15.0 

9.20 

3.8 

70.6 

1.4 

83.2 

0.20 

0.4 

15  9 

0.3 

25.0 

0.90 

1.8 

71  5 

1.4 

2.0 

*  •  *  t 

97.8 

0.2 

per  lb. 

3.o»o 
1.61S 
3,510 

I,S20 

1.795 
1.644 

MGo 

375 

225 

1,850 

t.645 

315 
1.418 
1,820 
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Huner. 

Smip..  - 

Lard 

Rice 

^^Caoned  com. 

^^KftAQcd  tomatoes 

^Htacajoni  and  vemiicdii 
^^ilk.  fresh...., ., 

Milk,  condensed 

Peas 

R^iss * 

^^lecsc 

rHam.., 

Apricots,  canned 

Barley 

Chocolate... 

Sausage 

Oysters 

Salmon,  canned.* , 

Crabi. 

Cacken * , 


Water,    , 

Protein. 

F«t». 

Carbi>* 
hydratcft. 

Salts. 

10.5 

1.00 

85.0 

0.5 

3.0 

43*7 

.... 

55*0 

2.3 

13. 0 

0.60 

83^4 

4.0 

12.4 

'•J 

0.4 

79*4 

0.4 

81.3 

2.80 

1,1 

13.2 

0.6 

96.0 

0.80 

0.4 

2.5 

0.3 

13. 1 

9.00 

0.3 

76.8 

0.8 

14*1 

0.843 

0,802 

1.069 

0,164 

25.0 

17.00 

11,0 

44,00 

30 

12.3 

26.70 

1.7 

56,40 

2.9 

40.0 

0.40 

.... 

24.00 

0.6 

35  0 

33'00 

22.0 

5  00 

50 

30.0 

2.  SO 

.... 

la.o 

0.6 

92.0 

2.10 

0.6 

5.5 

I.I 

41.5 

16,7 

39-1 

.... 

2.7    . 

50,0 

2.00 

30.0 

0.6 

.... 

13,00 

2.7 

76.0 

30 

12.0 

20,00 

50,0 

10. 0 

4.0 

4t.2 

13.80 

42,8 

.... 

2.3 

87.1 

6.00 

I. a 

3-7 

3.0 

63.6 

21,60 
15.0 

13.4 

I-O 

1-4 

.... 

10,3 

9  4 

70.5 

.... 

calottes 
perlfa. 


Standards  for  Daify  Dietaries 

(Compiled  by  At  water.) 

Weights  of  nutrients  and  calories  of  energy  (heat  units)  in  ntitrients  required  In  food 

per  day. 


Children  up  to  a  year  and  a  half. . 

Children  of  two  to  six  years, ..... 

Children  of  six  to  Bfteen  years 

Aged  woman 

Aged  roan 

Women  at  moderate  work  (Voit). , 

Man  at  moderate  work  {Voit) 

Man  at  hard  work  (Voil). 

Man  with  moderate  exercise  (Play' 

fair).,, ...., 

Active  labour  (Play fair).' 

Hard  labour  <  Play  fair). ...... 

Women   with    light   exercise  (At- 

water) 

Man  with  light  exercise  (Atwater), 
Man  at  moderate  work  (Atwater). . 

Man  at  hard  work  (Atwater),, 

Man  nt  moderate  work  (Moleschott) 
Man  at  moderate  work  (Wolff),. 


tfunwamfs. 

Proleia 

Fats. 

CmrbEK 
hydrates. 

Total. 

Crammer. 

Grammrt. 

Gramme*, 

Crmt. 

28 

37 

IS 

140 

(20-36) 

(30-^5) 

(6o^> 

55 

40 

200 

295 

(3^70) 

(35-48) 

(100-250) 

75 

43 

325 

443 

(70-80) 

<37-5o) 

(250-400) 

80 

50 

260 

390 

100 

m 

350 

518 

92 

44 

400 

53«> 

118 

56 

500 

674 

145 

100 

450 

695 

119 

SI 

531 

701 

156 

7t 

568 

795 

185 

71 

568 

824 

80 

80 

300 

460 

too 

too 

360 

460 

I2S 

125 

450 

700 

150 

150 

500 

800 

130 

40 

550 

720 

120 

35 

540 

695 

Potential 
energy. 


Cahrht, 
767 

1,418 
2,041 

1.859 
2477 
2,426 
3.055 
3.370 

3.t39 
3,629 
3.748 

2,300 
2,830 
3»520 
4,060 
3,t6o 
3*032 
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Church  furnishes  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  ton 
which  it  is  calculated  could  be  raised  through  the  height  of  one  foot^ 
by  the  complete  combustion  of  a  single  pound  of  each  kind  of  food. 
In  the  body  only  about  a  fifth  of  this  energ>'  would  develop  work,  the 
rest  going  into  heat  production  : 

I  pound  beef  fmt  raises  S.649  Ions  i  foot  high. 

oatmeal  "     24^9    **         **       '* 

"       gclatm  "     3,270    **         "       " 

*•       lean  beef  "        885     ' 

potatoes  "        618    **          "       ** 

"       millc  "        300    "         *•      « 


ground  rice 


2,330 


Landois  and  Stirling  give  the  following  table,  which  differs  some- 
what from  other  estimates  in  the  relative  proportion  of  fats  and 
starches.  An  adult  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work  takes  in  as 
food  per  diem — 


130  grammes  albumin,  containing. . . , 

90        **         fats,  containing 

330        "         starches,  conlaining, , , 


64.18 

70.  ao 

146,82 


381.20 


H. 


3Q-I9 


18.83 


IB.  88 


28.34 

9*54 

162.85 


900.73 


Add    744. 1 1  grammes  O.  from  the  air  by  respiralioii. 
**    2,818.00        "        H»0. 
**■         32.00        "        morganic  compounds  (salts). 

The  whole  is  equal  to  three  kilogrammes  and  a  half  (seven 
pounds),  i.  e.,  about  a  twentieth  of  the  body  weight,  so  that  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  water,  about  6  per  cent  of  the  fat,  about  i  per  cent 
of  the  albumin,  and  about  04  per  cent  of  the  salts  of  the  body  are  daily 
transformed  within  the  organism. 

An  adult  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work  eliminates  in 
grammes : 


By  reqiiratkm. . 

By  perspiration. 

By  urine , 

By  feces. 


W»t«r. 


2,818 


H. 


6.3 


K. 


18. 8 


O, 


681 ,4S 


The  following  table  is  a  fair  average  work  ration  in  round  num- 
bers, based  on  such  data  as  those  in  the  foregoing  tables : 
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^^^^P              Estimated  Work  Ration^  Maximum  and  Minimum 
^^^^                                                 (Mrs.  E.  H,  Richards.)  Fotoneday, 

^H  Proteid,  gnmmes ,  J  ^'5 

^H  Fat,  grammes. , . .       ]  **^ 

■      Ab 
^Thebs 
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CarbobydraCes,  grammes. , \  ^^^ 

Calorics i3'500 

{  3,000 

About  thirty  grammes  of  salts  should  be  added  to  this  (Landois). 
The  bare  subsistence  ration  is  much  less,  as  follows: 


Estimated  Ration  to  barely  Sustain  Life 

(Mrs.  E,  H.  Richards.)  For  one  day. 

Proteid.  grammes. ...» , . .        75 

Fat^  grammes ..., 40 

Cartx>bydrates,  grammes ♦ 325 

Calorics 2,000 


r 

^^^■pr  allowance  of  nutritive  material  at  700  grammes,  divided  as  fol- 
P^iiw:  Carbohydrates,  400  grammes ;  fats.  150  grammes ;  proteid,  150 

grammes;  yielding  in  all,  3,650  calories. 
^K       The  average  percentage  of  the  different  food  classes  needed  to 
B^ustain  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  thus  given  in  the  Kensington  Mu- 
seum Handbook  on  Food : 

L  Percentage. 
Water... , ,  81.5 
Albuminoids  or  0e&h  formers. , 3.9 
Starches  and  sugars ....,  10.6 
Fat... 3.0 
SalKNaO).  , 0.7 
Phosphates,  poluh  salts,  etc. 0.3 


An  Idea!  Ration  with  Solid  Food 
(Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards.) 


AMOWKT. 

fftoratD. 

rATS. 

CAimoHVOlATMS, 

MMaasAL. 

Grmi. 

o«. 

Gnu. 

Ok. 

t.l3 
1.30 
0  44 
0,33 
0.13 
0.64 

Graa. 

Os. 

Gnu*. 

o«. 

Calories. 

L^. 

453*6 

336.8 

336.8 

28.3 

113  4 

453  6 

38.3 

14.17 

t6 

8 
8 
I 

4   i 
16 
1 
\ 

31^75 
34.02 

".53 
6.60 

3.63 
t8.i4 

0.14 
106.80 

2.36 '0.08 

It.'U    0.^0 

257.28 

9.60 

4.88 

90.73 

37.36 

389.84 

9.04 

0.34 
0.17 
3.20 
0.96 

1,306.83 

BKr:;::::; 

243,73 

Oynm. 

llaaifast  cocoa. 
MiBe. 

3.04 
7.50 

a. 13 

0.07 
0.26 

0.16 

70.01 

135.42 

75.55 

BmiIi 

18.14  0.64 

613.31 
113.17 

Sonr......... 

2£;. ..::.. 

118,62 

Total 

... 



57.97  I-- 

....   i 

2.575.5a 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  totals  are  somewhat  less  in  this  diet 
than  those  of  the  table  at  the  top  of  this  page,  which  was  adapted  for 
a  working  man,  who  is  developing  more  calories. 
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Table  of  Energy  estimated  in  Foot  Tons  instead  of  Calories  (Yeo) 
Eneigy  developed  by  one  ounce  of  the  following  foods  when  oxidised  in  the  body. 


Food  Stuff. 


With  usual  per- 

One ounce 

centage  of  water. 

water-free. 

Foot  tons. 

Foot  tons. 

48.5 

199 

57.8 

243 

96.0 

280 

I03.6 

240 

124.0 

217 

52.0 

138 

71.6 

166 

202.0 

336 

292.3 

.     346 

179.6 

267 

44.3 

209 

50.7 

204 

87.5 

147 

123.6 

146 

173-3 

189 

126.5 

141 

130.0 

154 

132.0 

160 

122.7 

146 

125.9 

149 

116. 4 

138 

118. 9 

151 

33.0 

141 

14.3 

137 

13.0 

158 

344.5 

367 

67.3 

265 

149.9 

245 

26.9 

225 

109.2 

365 

20.4 

181 

126.4 

128 

270.1 

293 

30.0 

260 

41.5 

360 

Beef  (best  quality),  uncooked 

Meat  (served  to  soldiers),  uncooked, 

Beef  (fattened),  uncooked 

Meat,  cooked 

Corned  beef  (Chicago) 

Salt  beef 

Salt  pork 

Fat  pork 

Dried  bacon 

Smoked  ham 

Whitefish 

Poultry 

Bread 

Wheat  flour. 

Biscuit 

Rice 

Oatmeal 

Maize 

Macaroni 

MiUet 

Arrowroot 

Peas  (dried) 

Potatoes 

Carrots. 

Cabbage 

Butter. 

Eggs 

Cheese 

Milk  (cow's)  new 

Cream 

Skimmed  milk 

Sugar 

Pemmican 

Ale  (Bass's  bottled) 

Stout  (Guinness) 


FORCE-PRODUCING  VALUE   OF  THE    DIFFERENT 
CLASSES   OF    FOODS 

I.  Water. — Estimated  as  a  force  producer  within  the  body,  water 
may  be  said  to  have  comparatively  little  value.  Much  of  the  water 
which  is  either  drunk  or  ingested  in  combination  with  foods  passes 
through  the  body  unchanged,  and  is  eliminated  from  one  or  more  of 
the  excreting  surfaces ;  but  some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  altered  or  split 
up  into  elements  which  unite  with  other  compounds.  The  nature  of 
these  processes  is  obscure,  and  as  yet  very  little  understood.  It  is 
believed  also  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  produced  in  the  body 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  occurs  incident  to  other 
chemical  change,  or  by  the  liberation  of  water  from  more  complex 
molecules.     Water  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  food  because  it  enters 
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I      phys 
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c 
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the  structural  composition  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and^ 

.in  fact,  constitutes  rather  more  than  two  thirds  (70  per  cent)  of 

Ithe  entire  body  weight.     Its  importance  is  readily  appreciated  after 

It  has  been  withheld  from  the  diet  for  a  short  time,  wlien  striking 

physicaJ  and  physiological  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the  body 

zur. 

Yeo  says  that,  **  assuming  the  water-free  food  to  be  2j  ounces, 
and  a  man's  weight  to  be  150  pounds,  each  pound  weight  of  the 
jibody  receives  in  twenty-four  hours  0.15  ounce,  or  the  whole  body 
r receives  nearly  a  hundredth  part  of  its  own  weight.  But  ordinary 
solid  food  contains  usually  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  water; 
and  if  we  add  this  to  the  water-free  solids,  the  total  daily  amount 
of  so-called  dry  food  (exclusive  of  liquids)  is  about  48  to  60  ounces. 
But  from  50  to  80  ounces  of  water  in  the  liquid  form  is  usually  taken 

tin  addition,  and  this  would  make  the  total  supply  of  water  equal 
70  to  90  ounces,  or  half  an  ounce  for  each  pound  of  body  weight." 

II.  Salts. — The  salts  have  practically  no  force-producing  power, 
but  they  are  concerned  in  tissue  formation  to  some  extent*  especially 
in  the  bones  and  teeth,  where  the  lime  and  magnesium  compounds 
are  the  most  stable  of  any  in  the  body.     Some  of  the  compounds  of 

» sulphur  and  phosphorus  which  exist  in  meat  and  bran  are  unc!onbt- 
cd!y  associated  with  the  development  of  energy  in  the  body,  but  the 
^Its  are  already  saturated  and  stable,  and,  although  their  functions 
as  laboratory  reagents  within  the  body  are  numerous,  they  may  be 
left  out  of  calculations  of  force-producing  foods. 
II  III.  Proteids,  Carbohydrates,  and  Fats, — It  is  easy  to  determine 

^Kwsth  accuracy  the  force  value  of  a  pound  of  albumin  by  chenucal 
^■analysis,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  energy  contained 
in  it  will  all  be  developed  in  the  body  at  exactly  the  right  time  or 
even  within  a  sufficiently  short  period  to  enable  the  system  to  utilise 
it  completely.  The  majority  of  physiologists  are  agreed  that  mus- 
cular energ>'  is  chiefly  derived  from  non-nitrogenous  foods.  This 
statement  receives  further  confirmation  in  the  results  of  an  interest- 

iing  scries  of  experiments  made  upon  sixteen  persons  by  Prof.  Charles 
E.  Waite,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  {U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  89,  1901).  The  experiments  included  rest 
intervals  followed  by  work  periods,  usually  of  about  four  hours  per 
dtenu  Waite  found  that  the  digestibility  of  the  diet  was  uninfluenced 
by  moderate  work,  animal  protein  being  more  completely  digested 
'      than  vegetable  protein.     He  concludes  as  follows: 

**  A  study  of  the  nitrogen  balance  shows  that  in  the  majority  of 

cases  if  there  was  a  gain  during  the  rest  period  it  was  increased  dur- 

^Kitig  thd  work  period,  and  if  there  was  a  loss  it  was  diminished.     In 

^Pipther  words,  comparing  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine 

during  the  periods  of  little  muscular  activity  and  normal  diet  with 

that  during  periods  of  increased  activity  and  a  diet  furnishing  energy 
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largely  in  excess  of  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  measured  work 
fomied,  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  decrease  under  the  latter  conditi 
This  is  true  even  when  we  consider  the  possibihties  of  a  small  loss 
of  nitrogen  in  the  perspiration  and  a  lag  of  considerable  duratioi 
bctw^een  the  breaking  down  of  nitrogenous  material  within  the  bod; 
and  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine/' 

W,  O.  Atwater  and  H,  C  Sherman  state  (U,  S,  Department 
Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  98.  1901)  that: 

"  Practically  all  of  the  recent  experimenting  with  men  sustains  tl 
view  that  muscular  work  normally  results  in  an  increased  excretioi 
of  nitrogen  when  the  work  is  at  all  severe  and  there  is  not  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  fuel  ingredients  (fats  or  carbohydrates)  ^ 
the  diet.     It  also  implies  that  the  increased  output  of  nitrogen  coi 
tinues  after  the  work  stops,  so  that  if  the  experiment  continues  bi 
one  day  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  may  be  found  on  the  succe 
ing  day* 

**  Well-trained  professional  athletes  when  engaged  in  severe  mu 
cular  exertion  metabolise  relatively  large  amounts  of  protein,  tb 
body  tissue  being  drawn  upon  unless  the  protein  of  the  food  is  ver 
abundant/' 

The  daily  quantity  of  solid  food  consumed  by  an  adult  male  at 
ordinary  work  will  range  between  50  and  60  ounces,  and  that  of 
water  drunk  is  about  the  same.  The  requirements  of  severe  labour, 
if  continued,  exceed  this  range,  so  that  as  much  as  75  ounces  of  solid 
food  may  become  necessary,  and  this  should  be  mainly  in  the  form 
of  albuminates  and  fats.  Fats,  compared  with  carbohydrates,  yield 
two  and  one  fourth  parts  as  much  energy.  The  standard  diet  for 
twenty- four  hours  for  a  healthy  adult  male  at  ordinary  work  shoul 
contain,  in  round  numbers,  20  grammes  of  nitrogen  (contained 
120  grammes  of  proteid)  and  320  grammes  of  carbon,  a  proportioi 
of  I  to  16,  but,  because  the  food  is  best  taken  in  the  form  of  a  mix 
diet,  the  proportion  may  be  stated  as  one  part  of  nitrogenous  or 
animal  food  to  three  or  three  and  one  half  of  non-nitrogenous  or 
vegetable  food.  Ordinary  albuminous  food  yields,  on  the  average, 
about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  Balance, — The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  feces  may  be 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  proteid  food  assimilated,  and  w4ien  these 
two  factors  correspond,  the  body  is  said  to  be  in  "  nitrogen  equi- 
librium/' i.  e,,  all  the  nitrogen  actually  consumed  is  eliminated  with- 
out storage  in  the  body.  When  the  body  has  attained  its  full  adult 
size,  it  maintains  this  equilibrium  with  but  very  slight  variation,  A 
new  diet  containing  either  an  excess  or  diminution  of  protein  tem- 
porarily disturbs  this  equilibrium,  but  it  is  soon  readjusted. 

For  an  adult  male  the  average  consumption  of  nitrogen  being  20 
grammes  per  diem,  the  ordinary  allowance  for  daily  variation  doei 
not  exceed  3  grammes  on  either  side  of  this  standard.     For  a  m 
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of  average  weight — that  is,  67  kilogrammes,  or  160  pounds — the 
daily  allowance  of  food  ranges  from  6  to  9  grains  of  carbon,  and  0,25 
Id  036  grain  of  nitrogen  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight.  Those 
elementary  foods  which  approach  most  nearly  in  composition  the 
economical  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  material 
are  cow's  milk  and  wheat  flour.  In  the  former  this  proportion  is  one 
to  three,  in  the  latter  one  to  four  and  a  half.  The  standard  ratio 
for  health  of  protein  to  the  fuel  ingredients — starch,  sugar,  and 
tat — is  I  to  5.8.  This  is  the  ratio  adopted  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  metabo- 
lism experiments  a  time  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  interval 
between  the  ingestion  of  proteid  food  and  the  corresponding  nitro- 
gtrti  increase  in  urine  and  feces.  This  interval  is  known  as  the 
**  nitrogen  lag/*  and  it  occupies  a  number  of  hours,  varying  under 
changing  conditions. 

The  question  of  the  nutritive  value  of  any  fixed  diet  cannot  be 
solely  estimated  from  variations  in  the  body  weight,  for  the  loss  of 
water  or  of  albumin  may  increase  while  fat  is  stored  up.  Neither 
can  the  quantity  of  food  eaten  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,  for 
from  habit  one  man  may  eat  more  than  another  while  doing  the  same 
work,  and  may  eat  more  than  he  needs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine  from  the  various  excreta  alone  whether  the  body  has  had  a 
suitable  quantity  of  nourishment,  for  they  are  too  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  "  life  will  soon  become  extinct  if  the  nutriment  given  be 
measured  by  the  metabolism  of  starvation  *'  (Bauer). 

A  man  in  perfect  health  might  easily  lose  weight  upon  the  iden* 
tical  diet  which  would  enable  an  emaciated  and  feeble  invalid  to  gain 
flesh.  In  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  one  often 
sees  evidence  of  a  daily  gain  in  w^eight  while  the  quantity  of  food  is 
still  far  below  that  necessary  to  support  a  healthy  man  in  vigour. 
The  needs  of  the  organism  at  any  particular  lime  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs  in 
prescribing  the  quantity  of  food  consumed.  In  making  calculations 
for  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  large  numbers  of  persons  under 
any  conditions,  somewhat  more  than  the  averages  above  stated 
should  be  always  included  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  variations 
if]  absorption  and  assimilation  of  the  food  by  different  individuals. 
(See  Quantity  of  Food  Required,  page  2Sj.) 

The  carbohydrates  are  not  as  available  for  the  repair  and  growth 
of  the  tissues  as  the  fats,  but  by  their  oxidation  they  save  tissue 
M^ste,  and  furnish  both  heat  and  muscle  force.  They  limit  the 
formation  of  acetone  from  fat  when  the  latter  is  eaten  in  excess 
(Schuman-Leclercq). 

Bauer  says :  "  The  easy  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the 
liody  must  not  he  regarded  as  depending  on  their  great  affinity  for 
oxygen ;  its  cause  is  to  be  sought  far  more  in  the  properties  of  the 
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animal  tissues.  .  ,  .  The  action  of  the  carbohydrates  agrees  in 
many  respects  with  that  of  fat,  since  ihey  are  in  like  manner  capa- 
ble of  protecting  from  metabolism  a  certain  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating albumin  and  of  assisting  its  transformation  into  organic 
albumin/' 

But  the  destruction  of  carbohydrates  in  the  body  is  very  com- 
plete, even  when  eaten  in  excess,  and  herein  they  differ  from  the 
fats,  "an  excess  of  which  in  the  food  invariably  produces  an  ac- 
cession of  fat."  From  these  and  other  statements  made  by  Bauer 
he  argues  that  probably  tlie  carbohydrates  do  not  directly  form  fat  in 
the  body,  but  their  well-known  fattening  action  is,  when  eaten  with 
albumin  and  fat,  to  spare  the  consumption  of  these  latter  substances, 
which  are  then  converted  into  tissue  fat. 

Sugar  furnishes,  in  additioji  to  heat,  consideralile  muscle  energy, 
and  it  has  been  lately  proved  by  Mosso,  Vaughan  Harley,  and  others 
to  have  distinct  power  in  relieving  muscular  fatigue. 

Vaughan  Harley  found  that  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  seventeen 
and  one  half  ounces  of  sugar  dissolved  in  water  he  could  perform 
almost  as  much  muscular  wtjrk  as  upon  a  full  mixed  diet.  The  effect 
in  lessening  muscle  fatigue  was  noticeable  in  half  an  hour  and  reached 
a  maximum  in  two  hours.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar  taken  be- 
fore the  expected  onset  of  fatigue  postponed  or  entirely  inhibited 
the  sensation.  Sclumiberg  recommends  that  the  sugar  be  taken  with 
chocolate  or  in  lemonade.  Experiments  were  made  by  him  upon 
German  soldiers  which  covered  a  period  of  thirty-eight  days.  The 
men  were  given  daily  ten  lumps  of  sugar  (about  one  sixth  pound), 
and  were  able  to  withstand  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  much  better 
than  others  whose  diet  contained  no  sugar.  When  a  muscle  con- 
tracts it  is  not  the  muscle  tissue  itself  which  is  consumed,  but  its 
supply  of  glycogen.  The  candle  wick  is  but  very  slowly  burned 
so  long  as  its  supply  of  tallow  does  not  fail,  and  so  the  muscle  is 
spared  while  the  carbohydrate  glycogen  furnishes  force.  When  a 
muscle  is  much  used  it  increases  in  size,  and  needs  more  nitrogen  to 
build  new  substance. 

The  food  value  of  sugar  is  thus  summarised  by  Mary  Hinman 
Abel  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture^  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  95, 
1899): 

**  (i)  When  the  organism  is  adapted  to  the  digestion  of  starch,  and 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  its  utilisation,  sugar  has  no  advantage 
over  starch  as  a  food  for  muscular  work  except  as  a  preventive  of 
fatigue. 

**  (2)  In  small  quantities  and  in  not  too  concentrated  form  sugar 
will  take  the  place,  practically  speaking,  weight  for  weight,  of 
starch  as  a  food  for  muscular  work,  barring  the  difference  in 
energy  and  in  time  required  to  digest  them,  sugar  having  here  the 
advantage. 
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*'  (3)  It  furnishes  the  needed  carbohydrate  material  to  organisms 
that  have  as  yet  little  or  no  power  to  digest  starch.  Thus,  milk 
sugar  is  part  of  the  natural  food  of  the  infant, 

"  (4)  In  times  of  great  exertion  or  exhausting  labour,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  assimilated  gives  it  certain  advantages  over 
starch." 

The  hard'Working  lumbermen  of  Canada  and  Maine  eat  a  very 
large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  molasses.     I  have  seen  them 
^add  it  to  tea  and  to  almost  everything  they  cook.     Sugar  has  also 
teen  found  of  much  service  upon  polar  expeditions. 

Albumin  burned  in  oxygen  outside  of  the  body  is  almost  com- 
pletely oxidised,  but  after  oxidation  in  the  body,  about  one  third  of 
ts  substance  is  excreted,  imperfectly  consumed,  as  urea.  Ffliiger 
lys :  '*  All  work  of  life  can  be  performed  by  albumin  alone,  while 
ao  other  material  in  the  universe  can  do  it.  The  integral  ingredient 
>f  the  living  and  working  cell  is  the  albumin,  indeed  often  the  only 
>rganic  part  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  some 
carbohydrates,  such  as  alcohol  and  sugar,  appears  as  complete  within 
the  body  as  it  may  be  outside  of  tt,  and  the  amount  of  energy  actu- 
ally developed  is  identical  with  that  which  may  be  theoretically 
calculated. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  slowly  oxidised,  and  give  a  more  continuous  yield 
>f  energy  than  nitrogenous  compounds,  but  with  less  powerful  indi- 
^vidtial  discharges.     In  other  words,  they  are  said  to  be  good  '*  main- 
tainers  of  energy/*    There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 
^^Btlcohol 

^m  The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  or  proteid  compounds  required  is 
^Hgl'reatest  where  growth  is  active.  Many  nitrogenous  substances  pos- 
^^pess  high  potential  and  explosive  energy,  as  illustrated  by  nitro- 
^^glycerin  and  fulminating  powder,  Proteids  are  always  present  where 
the  phenomena  of  life  are  exhibited,  and  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
i  their  activity. 


STIIVIULATING  FOODS 


^B  In  the  broadest  sense  all  food  is  stimulating  to  the  functional  ac- 
^Kvitles  of  the  body:  but  when  the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers 
^Bn^^  lowered,  less  variety  and  less  quantity  of  food  can  be  tolerated, 
^■md  foods  that  in  health  are  never  needed  may  become  necessities; 
^Kuch  foods,  for  example,  are  cod-liver  oil  and  the  various  prepara- 
^Hmons  of  meat,  such  as  albumoses  or  peptones,  meat  juice,  etc. 
^^  Certain  food  substances  have  a  distinctly  stimulating  action  at 
all  times.  The  various  condiments  possess  a  local  action  of  this 
cind  upon  the  alimentary  organs,  but  not  a  general  or  systemic  ac- 
tion.    The  latter  stimulation,  manifested  especially  upon  the  nerve- 
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mtiscular  apparatus,  is  derived  from  such  substances  as  strong ' 
extracts,  coiTee,  tea.  and  alcohol,  all  of  which  at  dmes  are  of  greal^ 
service  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  disease.     The  effect  of  sugar  as  a 
stimulant  to  relieve  muscular  fatigue  has  been  described  in  the  pre* 
vious  section. 


ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  FOOD 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  economic  value  of  food,  but  brief  reference  to  one  or  two  facts 
will  emphasise  the  importance  of  this  topic. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  food  production  in  the 
United  States  is  at  least  three  billion  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction must  be  doubled  in  estimating  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer 

Naturally,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  tabulate  the  cost  of 
feeding  large  bodies  of  men  employed  by  contract,  or  patients  in 
hospitals  and  institutions.  Some  of  these  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted with  great  care,  but  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  economic  diets  of  the  French  factory  operatives  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  penny  dinners  furnished  to  London  school  children, 
and  the  researches  made  by  Mrs.  Richards  and  Miss  Talbot  upon 
pupils  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Calculations  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  are  available  as  a  basis  for  the  supply  of  armies  and 
navies.     (See  the  section  upon  Diet  for  the  Army  and  Navy.) 

The  economic  value  of  food  cannot  be  estimated  exclusively 
from  its  w^eight,  and,  as  suggested  by  Williams,  a  pound  of  biscuit 
may  contain  as  niucti  fuel  as  a  pound  of  beefsteak,  and  yet  the  body 
may  be  able  to  assimilate  more  of  the  beefsteak  and  derive  more 
energy  therefrom ;  and  it  is  the  chemical  processes  of  Nature  wdiich 
convert  such  substances  as  grass,  which  are  not  assimilable  by  the 
human  organism,  into  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  which  is  readily  digested 
by  man. 

It  is  economical  in  employing  large  bodies  of  men  at  manual 
labour  to  feed  them  well,  for  they  will  do  much  more  work  propor-^ 
tionately. 

Carbohydrates  check  albuminous  waste,  and,  like  fats,  yield  botl 
heat  and  mechanical  work  :  hence  good  bread,  sugar,  and  potatocs-1 
are  all  economical  foods  for  the  labourer.  Unlike  the  other  classes 
of  foods,  however,  they  do  not  produce  brawn,  and  do  not  enter  into 
the  actual  structure  of  the  tissues  to  any  great  extent,  although  the 
carbohydrates  may  be  found  existing  as  glycogen  in  some  of  the 
tissues,  hke  the  muscles  and  liver.  In  general,  they  seem  to  be 
more  easily  metabohsed  than  fats  or  proteids.  Assuming  3.500 
calories  as  the  necessary  daily  standard  for  a  labourer,  one  pound 
of  flour  yields  o.ll  pound  of  protein  and  1,650  calories;  a  pound  of 
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'  dried  beans  yields  0,22  pound  of  protein  and  1,590  calories  ;  but  cab- 
bage yields  only  0.02  protein  and  1 50  calories  per  pound,  and  oranges 
0.01  protein  and  160  calories. 


Aiwaier*5  Table  of  DigesUhility  of  Nutrients  of  Food  Materials 
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acfjil  C05:  of  elenieniary  f.xK^.>  nanzrally  varies  with  the 
.  l-K^alirv.  season  of  the  year,  and  oiher  considerations.  For- 
. .  however,  many  foo^is  which  furnish  most  nutriment  are 

:he  chearnrs:  ar.d  '.eas:  >-arlabIe  in  price.  Breadstuffs,  for 
:\  which  may  easily  fumish  or.e  third  of  the  total  nutrients 
,:.  /.o  no:  vary  greatly  in  pr:ce,  ani  the  increase  in  cost  of  any 
>:".:>  :v.07c  v.ycn  the  riiiher  rrlce  o:  £T<?^n  vegetables,  fruits, 

?c::cr  cv.ts  of  n:e:Lts.     rier.ji.  when  it  is  necessarv  to  reduce 


;  nour  may  be  economically 
!\  •OT.^teir.  Su^ir.  rice.  york.  commeal.  and  potatoes 
V*  v"eri:>  dt  sr'a'.*.  cxvense.  If  variety  rather  than 
.:K>'rx\:.  ::  is  f.^v.n!  ••:  the  v.se  of  green  vegetables,  fresh 
.  vft:^>.  ano  the  rettcr  cuts  of  meat.     In  illustration  of 
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The  fr*l!nwinpr  tabic  is  from  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculttiie 
f^in«tfn  Nn.  i)\,  1900,  anti  summarises  dietetic  studies  made  in  vvi.klv 
f«tif  (*arti  of  the  United  States: 
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In  a  study  by  E.  F.  Ladd,  made  m  igoo,  of  eleven  women  students 
North  Dakota  who  averaged  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  result  was 
follows ; 


I                   Food  Eatbh. 

cOMPoamoN  ahd  fubl  vai.ub  or  food 

PBS   DAY* 
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31 

33 
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Vegetable  food 

Toulfood 

64 

9^ 

360 

2,660 

A  similar  study  by  Atwater  made  upon  the  diet  of  women  stu- 
[^detits  in  Connecticut  shows  a  consumption  of  84  grammes  protein, 
128  grammes  fat,  and  264  grammes  carbohydrate,  yielding  3,015 
ilories.  The  accepted  standard  for  woman  at  light  muscular  work 
calls  for  90  grammes  of  protein  and  a  total  fuel  value  of  2400  calories 
)f  energy,  hence  both  these  dietaries  were  deficient  in  protein,  al- 
though tlie  total  fuel  value  was  considerably  above  the  standard 
eqiiirement.  This  shows  that  a  considerable  departure  from  normal 
lietctic  standards  is  not  incompatible  with  health. 


NUTRITION.    ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  FOODS 
COMPARED 

The  study  of  nutrition,  or  the  problem  of  tracing  the  food  prod- 
,  after  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal,  through  the  various 
Iges  which  they  undergo  prior  to  elimination  in  the  compara- 
ively  simple  forms  of  waste  matter — namely,  water,  urea,  and  CO3 — 
»5  long  baffled  the  science  of  physiological  chemistry.     There  are, 
v-ever.  general  principles  that  are  established  both  by  analysis  and 
lical  observ^ation  which  concern  the  effect  upon  the  system  of 

diflferent  classes  of  foods, 
Among  the  lowxr  animals  the  eflfect  upon  the  whole  system  of 
'^modtficaiions  in  nutrition  produced  by  special  methods  of  feeding 
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are  much  more  striking  than  in  man,  as,  for  example,  the  feeding  of 
the  queen  l>ee,  and  of  draught  horses  as  compared  with  racers. 

Animal  food  is  believed  by  many  to  make  the  blood  rich  in  fibrin 
and  corpuscles,  and  to  increase  the  mineral  salts,  especially  the  phos- 
phates ;  it  both  repairs  the  old  and  forms  new  tissue ;  it  improves  the 
condition  of  the  muscles,  which  are  made  firmer  than  they  are 
through  a  vegetable  diet,  and  it  favours  the  reduction  of  stored-up 
or  surplus  fat.  Under  some  conditions  it  may  produce  a  part  of  the 
\H}(\y  fat,  although  most  of  it  is  derived  from  other  sources.  (See 
CJbesity.)  It  also  increases  the  quantity  of  urates,  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  urea  normally  present  in  the  urine,  and  tends  to  make  the 
fluids  of  the  body  somewhat  more  acid  or  less  alkaline. 

Bauer  (Dietary  of  the  Sick)  says :  **  The  functional  activity  and 
resisting  power  of  the  organism  seem  to  be  essentially  connected 
with  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply  of  albumin." 

Animal  food  requires  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  for  its 
comi)lete  combustion,  and  a  diet  of  this  nature  increases  the  demand 
(or  r>xygen  and  favours  its  consumption.  Meat  in  general  has  a  more 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  system  and  is  more  "  strengthening " 
than  vegetable  food,  and  it  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  energy  and 
activity.  A  meal  consisting  of  meat  remains  an  hour  or  two  longer 
in  the  stomach  than  a  purely  vegetable  meal.  It  seems  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  bulk  for  bulk,  to  a  greater  extent  and  for  a 
longer  time  than  vegetable  food,  and  a  man  can  live  longer  upon  ex- 
clusive nitrogenous  food  than  upon  exclusive  carbonaceous  food. 
Animal  food  occupies  less  space  in  the  stomach,  and  is  more  portable 
tlian  vegetable  food.  Moreover,  albuminous  foods  can  be  eaten 
longer  alone  without  exciting  loathing,  as  a  rule,  than  can  fats, 
sugars,  or  even  some  pure  starches.  In  fact,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  eat  too  much  meat,  and  when  its  effects  are  not  counter- 
balanced by  free  outdoor  exercise,  it  produces  an  excess  of  waste 
matter  which  accumulates  and  causes  biliousness,  and  sometimes 
litliiasis,  gout,  etc.  A  carbonaceous  diet  taxes  the  excretory  organs 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  animal  food. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  says :  "  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  regard  meat 
in  any  form  as  necessary  to  life."  Nitrogenous  food  man  must 
have,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  form  of  meat,  which  "to 
many  has  become  partially  desirable  only  by  the  force  of  habit,  and 
because  their  digestive  organs  have  thus  been  trained  to  deal  with  it." 

This  is  hut  j)artially  true,  for  the  training  has  become  so  strongly 
a  matter  of  heredity  through  many  centuries  that  those  who  possess 
it  are  certainly  in  better  health  for  a  reasonable  allowance  of  meat  in 
their  dietary,  and  many  primitive  savage  tribes  have  always  subsisted 
lari^cly  ujhmi  meat.  Errors  in  diet  are  far  more  common  on  the  side 
of  rxccssivc  meat  eatiiif^  than  the  eating  of  too  much  vegetable  food, 
esj)ccially  among  civilised  communities.     In  the  temperate  zones  an 
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!  in  prosperity,  together  vvith  the  itTiprovements  made  in  the 

methods  of  preparing  and  preserving  meat  as  well  as  those  in  breed- 

^ing  cattle  for  market  purposes,  tend  to  increase  the  habit  of  meat 

'  eating.     The  common  estimate,  in  which  meat  should  occupy  one 

fourth  and  vegetable  food  three  fourths  of  a  mixed  diet,  is  over- 

K^tepped  by  many  persons  with  whom  the  proportion  may  be  two  or 

^m^ec  to  four. 

^HHThe  proper  association  of  different  foods  always  keeps  healthy 
^^Wi  in  better  condition  than  too  long  continuance  of  any  selected 
diet  system. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
^^proportioned  diet,  says:  "A  preference  for  the  high  flavours  and 
^■itJfnubting  scents  peculiar  to  the  flesh  of  vertebrate  animals  mostly 
^^subsides  after  a  fair  trial  of  milder  foods  when  supplied  in  variety. 
The  desire  for  food  is  keener,  the  satisfaction  in  gratifying  ap- 
titc  is  greater  and  more  enjoyable  on  the  part  of  the  general  light 
pcder.  than  with  the  almost  exclusively  flesh  feeder.  .  .  ,  Three 
>urtlis  at  least  of  the  ntjtrient  matters  consumed  are  from  the  ani- 
lal  kingdom.  A  reversal  of  the  proportions  indicated— that  is,  a 
tourth  only  from  the  latter  source,  with  three  fourths  of  vegetable 
[iroducc^ — ^would  furnish  greater  variety  for  the  table*  tend  to  main- 
iin  a  cleaner  palate,  increased  zest  for  food,  a  lighter  and  more 
icttve  brain,  and  a  better  state  of  health  for  most  people  not  en- 
[gag:cd  in  the  most  laborious  employments  of  active  life." 

This  comment  is  more  applicable  to  the  upper  classes  in  England 
than  in  this  country,  where  more  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation 
and  cooking  of  fresh  vegetables  and  the  preparation  of  vegetable 
products. 

Letheby  wrote  :  *'  The  best  proportions  for  the  common  wants  of 

the  animal  system  are  about  nine  of  fat,  twenty-two  of  11  esh -forming 

substances,  and  sixty-nine  of  starch  and  sugar/'      An  average  of 

^kighty-seven  practical  dietary  studies  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department 

^Vof  Agriculttire  showed  that  the  food  consumed  was  45  per  cent  of 

animal  and  55  percent  of  vegetable  origin. 

Meats  which  are  deficient  in  fat  are  usually  eaten  with  added  fat. 

1U5  bacon  is  eaten  with  veal,  liver,  and  chicken*  and  most  fish  are 

^okcd  with  butter  or  oil.     Similarly,  butter,  eggs,  or  cream  are 

ixed  with  amylaceous  foods,  such  as  rice,  sago,  potatoes,  etc.,  which 

re  lacking  in  fat,  and  cheese  containing  fat  is  added  to  macaroni. 

m  is  added  to  beans,  and  pork  to  greens. 

Whenever  one  kind  of  fuud  is  wanting  in  any  particular  con- 
tttuent,  we  invariably  associate  it  with  another  that  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  it  "  (Letheby). 

If  a  labouring  man  is  allowed  an  ordinary  meat  ration  he  requires 

''in  addition,  to  obtain  his  requisite  carbon,  of  fat  346  grammes,  and 

of  starch  596  grammes  (Voit).     But  he  would  soon  tire  of  such  a 
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quantity  of  either  of  these  two  food  classes  alone,  and  he  does  better 
to  eat  some  of  each.  As  pointed  out  by  Voit  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  the  available  vegetable  nutrients  are  so  enclosed  in  cellulose  or 
woody  fibre  as  to  render  their  absorption  difficult.  Vegetable  food 
eaten  in  excess  is  liable  to  induce  intestinal  fermentation,  which  ex- 
cites peristalsis,  and  as  the  intestine  of  man  is  much  shorter  than  that 
of  herbivores,  this  class  of  food  does  not  have  time  for  complete 
absorption. 

The  carnivorous  animal  fed  upon  lean  meat  alone  requires  a  daily 
supply  equal  lo  one  twentieth  of  his  body  weight,  but  if  a  little  fat 
be  added  he  needs  much  less. 

Animal  food  is  often  said  to  be  more  stimulating  to  the  passions 
than  vegetable  food,  and  the  general  character  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals is  more  savage  than  that  of  herbivorous,  although  the  angered 
bull  is  as  fierce  as  any  carnivore.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  is  attributable  so  much  to  their  different  diet  as  to  many  other 
conditions  which  have  contributed  through  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
to  their  differentiation.  Carnivorous  animals  are  obliged  to  work 
and  fight  for  their  food ;  they  obtain  it  at  uncertain  and  infrequent 
intervals,  often  when  made  ravenous  by  long  periods  of  fasting. 
Herbivorous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  always  have  their  food  at 
hand,  obtainable  with  no  labour  other  than  that  of  eating.  The 
Polynesian  warrior  is  more  ferocious  at  times  on  a  diet  of  plantains 
than  the  Eskimo,  who  eats  nothing  but  fish,  meat,  and  fats. 

Formerly  nitrogenous  foods  were  believed  to  furnish  the  chief 
supply  of  energy  for  the  body,  especially  in  the  production  of  mus- 
cular force ;  but  the  experiments  of  Parkes  and  others  made  some 
thirty  years  ago  did  much  to  modify  this  theory,  and  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  chief  value  of  nitrogenous  food  stuffs  lies  in  tissue 
formation  in  distinction  from  force  production,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  hydrocarbons.  Some  energy  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
nitrogenous  material,  for  no  molecular  rearrangement  or  chemical 
reaction  can  take  place  without  altering  the  balance  of  energy,  but 
the  force  produced  by  combustion  of  proteids  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison  with  their  other  uses.  In  support  of  this  statement,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  cited  as  abundantly  proved  :  i.  Severe  and  long- 
continued  muscular  exercise  does  not  cause  the  quantity  of  urea  in 
the  urine  to  be  materially  increased.  Urea  represents  the  ashes  of 
proteid  material,  and  increase  in  its  quantity  is  due  to  a  more  active 
oxidation  of  animal  food,  not  necessarily  to  tissue  waste.  2.  Mus- 
cular exercise,  on  the  contrary,  does  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  CO3  eliminated  from  the  lungs,  which  is  primarily  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  hydrocarbons,  3.  Isolated  muscles  made  to 
contract  by  artificial  stimulation  when  contained  in  vaaw  under  a 
bell  glass  have  been  shown  to  produce  by  their  activity  large  quanti- 
ties of  CO,,  but  no  urea.    4.  Prolonged  muscular  exercise  or  extra* 
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ordinary  exertion  can  be  maintained  upon  a  diet  of  starchy  foods 
and  fat  without  meat ;  and  during  the  period  following  the  exertion 
the  urea  is  not  increased  beyond  a  degree  which  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  a  slight  wasting  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body, 

A  man  cannot  perform  more  actual  muscular  labour  upon  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  animal  food  than  of  starchy  food.  He  requires  abun- 
dant animal  food  to  replace  the  general  wear  and  tear  of  muscular 
tissue,  but  the  energy  for  muscular  contraction  is  not  derived  from 
nitrogenous  food»  but  from  carbohydrates,  the  former  being  used 
merely  to  keep  the  muscles  in  a  state  of  healthful  equilibrium. 
He  who  IS  physically  feeble  and  who  lacks  muscular  power  cannot 
restore  that  power  by  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet.  A  man  fed 
upon  nitrogenous  diet  without  vegetable  food  may  not  work  as  well 
in  daily  labour  as  when  given  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter ;  but,"  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  better  fitted  for  sodden  arduous  exertion  than 
arc  exclusive  vegetable  feeders. 

A  mixed  diet  is  therefore  the  only  rational  one  for  man,  and  it  is 
useless  to  reason  otherwise  from  analogy  with  the  lower  animals. 
The  ox  is  strong  and  performs  daily  labour  upon  a  grass  diet,  but  he 
extracts  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  from  such  food  which  man's 
feebler  digestive  organs  do  not  enable  him  to  do.  The  proportion 
of  proteid  to  carbohydrate  is  i  to  4.7  in  such  food.  The  horse  is  fed 
upon  oats  when  it  is  desired  to  increase  his  spirit  and  activity,  and 
he  derives  more  nitrogen  from  them  than  does  man  from  his  oatmeal. 
The  lion  derives  great  strength  from  purely  nitrogenous  food,  but 
even  when  trained  he  is  wholly  unfit  for  the  continuous  exertion  that 
herbivores  can  endure. 

The  northern  Eskimo,  who  has  absolutely  no  starchy  or  saccha- 
rine food,  eats  fat  with  his  proteid  diet,  and  is  therefore  enabled  to 
acquire  energy*  to  resist  extreme  cold  and  to  take  very  long  and 
fatiguing  sledge  journeys ;  yet  he  is  no  stronger,  nor  as  strongs  as 
the  Central  African  negro,  who  lives  upon  a  diet  of  manioc  and  plan- 

rs.  without  meat. 
**  Some  food  rich  in  protein  will  be  found  in  the  daily  diet  of  all 
peoples.  The  Mongol  eats  with  his  rice,  which  is  largely  starch, 
small  quantities  of  fish,  fish  eggs,  and  goose  livers,  but  for  his  supply 
of  proteid  material  he  relies  on  his  different  preparations  of  bean 
cheese  and  on  soja  sauce  made  from  the  soy  bean.  The  Mexican, 
whose  supply  of  meat  is  scanty  and  of  a  poor  quality,  uses  the  native 
bean  or  frijole  at  almost  every  meal,  made  into  a  stew  with  vegetables 
and  perhaps  shreds  of  sun-dried  beef,  well  spiced  with  the  chili  or 
red  pepper '"  (Mary  Hinman  Abel). 

Man  is  an  animal  of  extraordinar>'  adaptability  to  his  environ- 
and  one  must  be  consequently  guarded  in  making  dogmatic 
atcmcnts  in  regard  to  his  diet,  and  such  observations  as  the  above 
1st  be  taken  as  applying  only  generally,  for  it  seems  possible  for 
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either  class  of  foods  to  supplement  to  some  extent  the  functions 
the  other.      This  fact  is  illustrated  in  disease  as  well  as  in  healt 
For  example^  in  the  earlier  stages  of  diabetes  sugar  is  formed  from 
farinaceous  and  saccharine  food  ahiiost  exclusively,  but  in  the  ad^ 
vanced  stages,  when  ihese  substances  are  withheld,  it  can  undoubtcdl; 
be  made  from  proteid  material 

The  combinations  of  foods  which  are  by  analysis  shown  to  con 
tain  quantities  of  proteids,  starch,  and  fat,  have  a  very  different  ef?c 
in  overtaxing  the  digestive  organs  according  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  their  ingredients  exist. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  meat  requires  more  effort  for  digestion 
than  starchy  food,  but  tn  health  this  is  probably  not  true,  provided 
both  varieties  of  food  are  taken  in  correct  proportion,  for  it  certainly 
would  be  a  strain  upon  the  digestive  system  to  be  obliged  to  derive 
all  the  carbon  needed  fronr  an  exclusive  meat  diet»  just  as  it  over- 
taxes the  alimentary  canal  to  obtain  sufficient  nitrogenous  material 
from  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet.  It  cannot  be  said  didactically  that 
a  piece  of  beef  is  more  or  less  digestible  than  a  potato,  and  that  it 
taxes  the  energies  of  the  digestive  organs  to  a  greater  extent, 
although  it  is  more  completely  assimilated  and  leaves  less  waste  in 
the  intestine.  The  whole  question  devolves  upon  a  true  balance  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  mixed  diet.  As  regards  the  actual  complexit 
of  the  digestive  processes  of  the  several  classes  of  food,  there  is  b 
little  difference :  both  starches  and  proteids  pass  through  interm 
diate  stages  on  the  way  to  the  formation  of  their  completed  product 
and  fermentation  cannot  be  said  to  present  greater  difficulty  in  the 
one  case  than  in  tlie  other.  For  man,  certainly,  Nature  never  in- 
tended that  all  the  nutrition  of  the  body  should  be  derived  from  any 
one  class  of  food  stuff  which  would  require  the  use  of  certain  di- 
gestive juices,  and  imply  the  disuse  of  others  which  are  normally 
present. 

A  diet  of  animal  food  is  much  less  fattening  than  a  vegetable 
regimen  or  than  carbohydrates  with  a  fair  proportion  of  fats,  but  a 
stout  man  does  not  endure  fatigue,  or  even  starvation,  better  than 
a  lean  man.  On  the  other  hand,  to  increase  the  proteid  substanc 
of  the  body  an  aibuminous  diet  with  hut  little  carbohydrate  is  necei 
sar}'.  Men,  unless  greatly  emaciated,  have  a  reserve  store  of  energy 
in  their  bodies  sufficient  to  maintain  their  animal  heat  and  keep  them 
alive  for  from  seven  to  nine  days,  and  this  is  true  whether  they  have 
been  meat  eaturs  or  vegetarians.  Storage  of  fat  will  help  them  out  in 
emergencies,  but  if  it  has  been  overdone — i.  e.,  if  there  is  too  much 
fat  in  the  tissues — they  may  be  weakened  by  it  and»  although  they 
have  the  material  for  force  production  on  hand,  they  are  unable  ti 
utilise  it,  and  are  worse  off  than  if  they  were  spare.  (See  Obesit 
and  Leanness.) 

Bauer  says :   **  The  material  effects  of  albumin  and  of  fat  in  th^ 
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kystcm  are  in  a  certain  sense  opposed,  for  the  former  increases  the 
kssue  waste  and  secondarily  the  oxidation,  while  fat  induces  the  op- 
posite eflfects/*  When  the  organism  is  in  health  albumin  constitutes 
af:on  the  average  aboui  lo  per  cent  of  the  body  weight  and  fat  about 
|6  per  cent,  but  these  proportions  may  vary  within  wide  limits. 
Animal  food  is  easily  cooked,  requiring  less  fuel  than  vegetable 
1,  and  in  the  process  develops  more  flavour  than  does  vegetable 


VEGETARIANISM 

In  regard  to  an  exclusive  or  almost  exclusive  vegetable  diet  for 

fian,  the  universal  experience  has  been  that  while  it  may  keep  him 

apparent  health  for  some  time,  it  eventually  results  iu  a  loss  of 

irength  and  general  resisting  power  against  disease,  which  becomes 

evident  after  some  months,  if  not  before. 

Of  vegetarianism  Bauer  says :   **  The  beneficial  effects  of  vege- 
inisni  certainly  do  not  depend  on  ihe  fact  that  its  followers  take 
"tneai.  and  still  more  no  animal  food,  but  on  their  giving  up  their 
>rmcr  bad  habits," 

No  doubt  much  of  the  alleged  benefit  of  vegetarianism  is  due  to 
ic  greater  freedom  of  action  of  the  bowels,  induced  by  the  use  of 
bran  bread  and  other  coarse  articles  of  food. 

It  is  impossible  to  subsist  for  any  length  of  time  on  a  diet  which 
IO€S  not  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  con- 
so  important  an  element  in  the  composition  of  the  great 
of  structures  of  the  body,  and,  in  fact,  of  protoplasm  itself. 
Attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  for  economic  rea* 
'sons,  to  furnish  large  bodies  of  labouring  men,  employed  by  con* 
tract  or  otherwise,  with  a  purely  vegetable  diet ;  but  this  diet  is 
>und  lo  defeat  its  own  ends,  in  that  the  maximum  of  labour  can- 
not be  maintained  by  men  who  are  fed  exclusively  on  vegetable 
although  some  carbohydrates  are  essential.  It  gradually  in- 
jures a  condition  of  muscular  weakness  and  languor  with  disincli- 
ation  for  either  physical  or  mental  work.  In  support  of  this  state- 
icnt  Vigsford  relates  that  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
:*aris  to  Rouen,  English  and  French  workmen  were  employed. 
The  former  did  one  third  more  work  than  the  French,  until  in  the 
^rer  ^  ^  roast  beef,  as  in  the  diet  of  the  English,  was  substituted 
Nir  /  if»d  soup,  after  which  the  work  done  by  the  two  gangs  of 

men  was  equalised. 

In  referring  to  graminivorous  people,  like  the  Bengalese,  Cham- 
wrote:   *'  If  required  to  exert  themselves  in  any  unusual  way 
food  IS  deficient,  they  simply  die.     The  reason  is  evident^ — 
ha%e  been  living  on  their  own  tissues,  and  the  small  quantity 
aibttminoys  matter  in  grain  is  a  long  time  in  building  them  up 
Tiguii,  so  that  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  their  muscles  are  in  a  state 
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of  atrophy/'     It  is  found,  too,  that  their  food  must  be  very  gradu- 
ally  altered  if  they  are  to  change  to  a  mixed  diet. 

Animal  food  in  some  form  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  all  vigorous  races.  When  the  diet  of  enthusiastic  **  vege- 
tarians *'  is  carefully  investigated  it  is  found  that  the  strictly  hydro- 
carbonaceous  food  is  supplemented  by  such  articles  as  milJc,  eggs, 
etc.,  which  are  used  in  cooking  or  in  other  ways,  although  the  con- 
sumption of  nitrogenous  food  may  appear  very  much  restricted 

It  is  believed  by  Gubler  and  others  that  an  exclusive  vegetabl 
diet  eventually  develops  an  atheromatous  condition  of  the  arteries,' 
on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  mineral  salts  which  thus  enter 
the  blood,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  not  convincing.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  a  vegetable  diet  favours  the  deposition  of  mineral  sal 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  phosphatic  stone,  gravel,  and  the 
tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  that  living  upon  coarse  cereals  alone  makes^ 
the  skin  rough,  and  the  individual  dull,  heavy,  and  ill-tempered. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  some  kinds  of  vegetables  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance,  it  exists  in  a  form  in  which 
it  is  less  easily  assimilated  than  animal  proteid.  In  vegetable  foods 
nitrogenous  materials  are  more  or  less  closely  mingled  with  starch. 
Cellulose  itself  is  often  very  tough  and  insoluble  in  the  digestivi 
fluids,  so  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  protein  as  17  per  cent  may  be 
wasted,  while  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  proteid  of  animal  food  re* 
mains  undigested  (Yeo).  This  is  an  important  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  one  must  not  be  guided  by  chemical  composition  alone  in 
selecting  the  proper  dietary  for  man,  but  the  question  should  rather 
depend  upon  the  actual  nutrient  value  of  the  food  w^heiv  absorbed. 
A  food  in  its  ultimate  analysis  may  yield  the  necessar>^  chemical 
ingredients  for  a  nutritious  diet,  and  yet  from  imperfect  digestibilit 
it  may  prove  of  little  service  for  actual  nutriment. 

There  are  many  facts  in  Nature  in  addition  to  those  already 
discussed  which  indicate  without  doubt  that  man  from  his  earliest 
prehistoric  days  has  been  omnivorous,  adapting  himself  to  his  sur- 
roundings and  eating,  in  his  primitive  condition,  whatever  his  envi* 
ronment  afforded,  with  least  expenditure  of  labour  to  obtain  it,  now 
vegetable,  now  animal  food.  This  is  shown  in  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  in  prehistoric  skulls,  and  in  the  length  of  the  alimentary-  canal 
and  character  of  the  digestive  organs  and  secretions  as  at  prcsoit 
existing. 

The  ancient  Britons  are  known  to  have  subsisted  largely  upon 
acorns,  berries,  roots,  leaves,  etc.,  but  other  primitive  tribes  ate 
shellfish,  and,  when  they  could  kill  it,  game, 

A  brief  glance  at  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  more  prtmstjve 
of  mankind  at  present  living  shows  that  no  argumeiils  can  be 
from  them  as  to  the  advantages  of  any  particular  class  of  foock. 

Many  savage  tribes  to-day  live  very  largely  upon  vegetable  bod* 
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though  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet  is  almost  unknown  among 
them,  and  most  of  them  eat  meat  whenever  they  can  obtain  it,  or 
they  supplement  their  food  by  nitrogenous  articles,  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  fish,  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  Even  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  who  subsist  principally  upon  simple  farinaceous  food,  such 
as  rice,  eat  also  eggs,  fish,  pork,  and  chicken.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  tribes  of  men  inhabiting  very  hot  countries  who  eat  con- 
siderable quantities  of  meat,  as,  for  example,  the  Nubian  Arabs 
and  Abyssinians.  Some  natives  along  the  Congo  subsist  solely  upon 
fruits  (plantains)  and  insects.  The  Mongolian  lives  by  his  herds — 
upon  milk  products  and  meat — bread  being  scarcely  known  to  him. 
The  Australian  savage  is  omnivorous,  and,  having  no  cereals,  he 
subsists  upon  berries,  beans,  pith,  nuts,  honey,  larvae,  ants,  etc.  The 
Papuan  Islanders  live  chiefly  upon  sago,  fish,  and  fruits.  The  New 
Caledonians  were  formerly  cannibals,  but  are  now  vegetarians  by 
preference,  and  prefer  to  trade  their  pigs  and  goats  with  passing 

tips  rather  than  to  eat  them. 
Vegetarianism  in  former  times  has  had  many  famous  advocates, 
lelley  was  a  vegetarian,  so  was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Gold- 
smith also  at  one  time.  There  is  a  vegetarian  society  in  England 
which  has  established  restaurants  in  London,  Manchester,  and  sev- 
eral other  localities.  In  London  there  are  upward  of  4,000  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  There  is  a  similar  organisation  in  this  country. 
The  creed  of  esoteric  Buddhism  has  induced  some  persons  in  this 
country  to  adopt  vegetarian  habits,  but  few  of  them  adhere  to  them 
strictly  or  for  long. 

B  THE   CLASSES    OF    FOODS-I.  WATER 

H  It  is  estimated  that  water  composes  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
Bittre  body  weight,  and  it  is  an  almost  universal  solvent.  Its  im- 
portance to  the  system*  therefore,  cannot  be  overrated.  The  elastic- 
ity or  pliability  of  muscles,  cartilages,  and  tendons,  and  even  of 
bones,  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  water  which  these  tissues  contain. 
As  Solis-Cohen  says,  **  the  cells  of  the  body  arc  aquatic  in  their 
habits."  The  amount  of  water  required  by  a  healthy  man  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is,  on  the  average,  between  65  and  70  ounces,  besides 
about  20  ounces  taken  in  as  an  ingredient  of  solid  food,  thus  making 
a  total  of  85  to  i)0  ounces.  The  elimination  of  this  water  is  divided 
as  follows:  28  per  cent  through  the  skin,  20  per  cent  through  the 
Itmgs,  50  per  cent  through  the  urine,  2  per  cent  through  other  secre- 
tions and  the  feces.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  general  computation, 
r  there  is  constant  variation  in  the  activity  of  different  organs. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  water  is  taken  in  the  form  of  beverages 
r-  I  chiefly  of  it,  and  by  many  persons  they  are  substituted  for 

.uer  altogether.     In  some  countries  light  wines,  beer,  and 
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Mher  fermented  drinks  wholly  replace  drinking  water.  This  may 
due  to  habit  and  custom,  or  lo  necessity  from  lack  of  piirc  natural 
WMer,  but  in  all  cases  lire  quantity  of  water  required  lo  maintain  the 
fiinctioni  of  the  body  in  healthful  activity  remains  the  same,  whether 
If  be  drunk  pure  or  in  beverages,  or  taken  with  succulent  fruits  and 
llfi'table*,  or  in  mtlk,  koumiss,  etc. 

r  *ne  tti  tht*  most  universal  dietetic  failings  is  neglect  to  take 
^THiif^h  wjitcr  ifitc)  the  system, 

Vms  oI  Water  in  the  Body. — The  uses  of  water  in  the  body  may 
1^  •uminariicd  as  follows : 

J.   It  rnicfH  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues. 

i,  It  (t*rm?»  the  chief  ingredient  of  all  the  tluids  of  the  body  and 
mninMtfi*  thi'ir  proper  degree  of  dilution. 

I  liy  moistening  various  surfaces  of  the  body,  such  as  the  mu- 
rrilli  and  nrrouj*  uK'nihrancs,  it  prevents  friction  and  the  uncomforta- 
Ml*  iyMi|»t«iMiA  which  might  result  from  their  drying. 

i,  It  (uruii«hes  in  the  bloo<l  and  lymph  a  fluid  medium  by  which 
fluid  tiiuy  W  taken  to  remote  parts  of  the  body  and  the  waste  mat- 
|#f  f#»niovrd,  thusii  promoting  rapid  tissue  changes. 

Ji,    It  •rrvcji  as  a  distributer  of  body  heat. 

(fi  It  regulates  the  body  temperature  by  the  physical  processes  of 
AbiorpticMi  and  evaporation. 

All  protoplasmic  activity  in  cells  ceases  at  once  if  they  become 
df  V,  I*'U*mcniary  cells,  such  as  the  anurba,  cease  to  move,  to  digest, 
or  lo  pihow  afjy  form  of  irritability  or  functional  activity  when  dry, 
bnl  il  wnter  l>c  adfled  tu  them  their  functions  will  be  resumed,  show- 
Inn  lluit  they  have  been  suspended  and  not  necessarily  destroyed. 

The  taking  of  much  water  into  the  stomach  by  its  mechanical 
|«tr«itture  excites  peristalsis.  One  or  two  tumblerfuls  of  cold  water 
hikcii  into  an  cmfity  stomach  in  the  morning  on  rising  favour  cvacua- 
tlan  of  the  bowels  in  this  way.  The  water,  moreover,  is  quickly  ab- 
iorbeil  and  temporarily  increases  the  fulness  of  the  blood  vessels. 
TlnH  promotes  intestinal  secretion  ami  peristalsis.  The  increased 
activity  of  the  lower  bowel  is  explained  in  this  way  rather  than  by 
the  idea  that  the  u-ater  itself  reaches  the  colon  and  washes  out  its 
contents. 

Lukewarm  ^-aier  acts  as  an  emetic  if  dnmk  in  large  quantity. 
This*  action  fails  atjove  95''  F,  and  below  60*  F.,  and  is  most  efficie 
at  about  c)o°  F. 

Parity  of  Watcr.^ — Of  recent  years  the  importance  of  insuring 
ihe  purity  of  drinking  water  has  become  more  and  more  appreciated, 
and  an  i  rile  Hi  gent  public  is  now  aroused  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
prntecting  iheir  ?*upplies  of  drinking  water  from  contamination  with 
itf watfc,  dec omp09(ing  animal  matter,  etc.  So  general  has  the  interest 
in  thi»  *ubjecl  become  in  this  country  that  new  laws  are  being 
IMmaid  i4>ti!ilantl\  Xo  protect  the  water  supply  of  large  cities  and 
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owns.  The  subject  is  not  confined  to  water  alone,  but  includes  ice 
as  well,  for  many  of  the  germs  and  organic  impurities  of  water  are 
not  destroyed  by  freezing,  and  impure  ice  added  to  pore  water  con- 
taminates it  It  has  been  very  clearly  proved  that  many  infections 
may  be  conveyed  through  the  agency  of  water;  among  the  most 
important  of  these  are  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and 
cholera.  Possibly,  also,  the  germs  of  other  diseases,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis and  diphtheria,  can  exceptionally  be  thus  conveyed,  should 
they  obtain  access  to  drinking  water.  Water  may  be  further  ren- 
dered unwholesome  by  moulds,  ferments,  and  excess  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  (For  water  contaminated  with  lead,  see  Lead 
Poisoning.)  Water  from  shallow  wells  and  wells  near  drains,  barn- 
yards, cesspools,  or  privies  is  unfit  for  drinking. 

Varieties  of  Drinking  Water. — Water  containing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  mineral  salts,  4  or  5  grains  to  the  gallon,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  impure,  but  the  composition  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
these  salts  affect  its  power  as  a  solvent  in  the  tissues,  and  may  exert 
a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  digestive  system  when  present  in 

proportion  of  60  or  70  grains  to  the  gallon.     The  mineral  waters 

y  contain  much  more.  Water  is  usually  unwholesome  for  drink- 
ing when  derived  from  volcanic  and  basaltic  mountain  regions,  and 
because  of  organic  impurities  it  is  bad  in  marshy  regions. 

Hard  and  Soft  Water.- — An  excess  of  lime  salts  and  of  other  min- 
eral matters  in  water  produces  constipation,  flatulence,  indigestion, 
and  favours  the  formation  of  calcareous  deposits  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  **  Hard  water  ''  unites  with  soap  and  makes  it  less  soluble, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  cleanse  the  hands  with  it.  It  also  roughens 
the  skin  and  dries  the  mucous  membranes.  By  boiling,  the  hardness 
of  water,  w^hich  is  due  to  the  presence  of  earthy  carbonates,  is  dimin- 
ished, for  the  carbonic  acid,  which  aids  in  holding  them  in  suspen- 
sion, is  driven  off.  Water  is  also  imprnvcd  for  drinking  by  filtering 
through  a  filter  paper,  or  clean  absorbent  cotton  on  a  funnel.  Boil- 
ing the  water  does  not  precipitate  neutral  and  alkaline  salts,  and  a 
purgative  action  may  still  remain  if  they  are  present.  Hard  water 
is  made  more  digestible  by  converting  it  into  barley  or  oatmeal  water. 
Water  which  contains  sulphate  of  lime  causes  gastric  distress  and 
dyspepsia,  and  it  may  form  calculi.  **  Soft  water  "  is  simply  water 
which  is  free  from  objectionable  salts.  It  is  more  wholesome  than 
hard  water.  Hard  and  soft  water  have  well-known  characteristics  in 
d  to  their  effect  upon  the  cooking  of  food.  Calcareous  drink- 
waters  have  been  believed  to  be  factors  in  fhe  development  of 
gohre  and  cretinism,  notably  in  Switzerland,  but  many  cases  occur 
in  which  such  theory  is  untenable. 

Rain  Water, — Next  to  clear  mountain-spring  water  which  has  run 
through  gravel  and  been  well  aerated,  rain  water  at  the  close  of  a 
he  pnrrst  form  of  natural  water,  excepting  where  it  has 
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fallen  through  a  very  dusty  or  smoky  atmosphere  or  has  run  over 
fjirty  roof.  The  first  drops  of  a  shower  carry  down  with  them  the 
impurities  of  the  air,  including  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 
No  natural  water  possesses  absolute  chemical  purity,  but  water  col- 
lected at  the  end  of  a  hard  or  long  shower  is  very  pure,  having  been 
distilled  by  previous  evaporation. 

Rizrr  water  which  has  run  over  a  rocky  or  gravel  bed^  and  has 
been  well  aerated,  is  quite  pure  and  assimilable  if  properly  protected 
from  sources  of  pollution.  Free  oxidation  makes  much  organic 
matter  harmless.  Flowing  water  by  oxidation  and  dilution  becomes 
purified  to  a  great  extent  of  injurious  organic  matter,  but  is  not 
necessarily  deprived  of  living  germs  of  contagion,  such  as  those  of 
typhoid  fever  or  cholera,  and  the  question  whether  their  number  and 
virulence  is  at  all  diminished  in  such  water  is  still  a  matter  of  coi 
troversy. 

It  is  now  so  well  recognised  that  the  impurities  of  water  whi 
are  chiefly  dangerous  to  man  are  of  organic  germ  origin  that 
examining  water  which  is  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  a  typhoid 
fever  epidemic  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  nitrates  present,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  proper  bacteriological  e'xamination,  is  entirely  useless. 

Distillvd  IVatcr. — ^Distilled  water  is  absolutely  pure,  but  it  has  a 
flat  or  metallic  taste  from  absence  of  air  and  salts.  It  is  now  ex^ 
tensively  furnished  for  drinking,  and  is  largely  in  use  on  vessels 
sea.  Our  modem  naval  vessels  carry  apparatus  for  its  preparation? 
Distilled  water  has  been  recommended  as  a  solvent  for  calculi,  but 
it  is  of  doubtful  eflicacy.     It  erodes  lead  pipes  and  cisterns. 

Filtered  fF«/t^r.— Filtration  as  employed  to  render  drinking  w^at 
more  pure  is  a  very  delusive  process,  unless  great  care  be  taken  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  filter  and  the  rate  of  filtration.  Extensi 
experiments  made  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  and  Lawrence.  Mass.,  ha 
proved  that  the  benefit  of  sand  infiltration  of  city  water  results  only 
when  the  filters  are  frequently  cleaned.  The  sand  layer  should  not 
be  less  than  30  centimetres  thick,  nor  the  rate  of  water  flow  fall 
below  100  millimetres  per  second.  Frequent  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  the  water  should  be  made.  Koch  has  show^n  that  it 
is  not  the  sand  which  **  filters/*  but  the  layer  of  mud  or  slime  w*hich 
is  deposited  upon  it  and  which  retains  bacteria.  Hence  the  reason  for 
not  allowing  filters  to  become  clogged  with  mud  in  which  germs 
multiply.  During  the  Hamburg  cholera  epidemic  of  1892,  the  neigh* 
bouring  town  of  Altona  sufTered  much  less  severely  from  the  disea 
than  did  Hamburg,  for,  although  the  Altona  water  supply  was  coi 
taminated  by  Hamburg  sew^age,  the  w^ater  was  thoroughly  filtered^ 
A  great  variety  of  patent  filters  have  been  devised,  and  they  have  the 
power  of  making  water  appear  pure  by  decolourising  it  and  remov- 
ing the  larger  organic  particles  and  grosser  impurities  which  it  may 
contain,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  bed  of  a  filter 
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as  been  in  use  for  a  short  time  furnishes  a  favourable  soil  or 
culture  mech'uin  for  the  developoient  of  germs^  which  increase  very 
rapidly  until  they  reach  such  numbers  that  they  are  washed  out  with 
the  filtered  water,  rendering  it  much  more  injurious,  in  some  in- 
stances, than  it  was  before.  Many  of  these  germs  are  doubtless 
harmless,  but  if  the  microbes  of  infectious  diseases  once  gain  access 
to  such  a  soil  they  multiply  and  become  highly  dangerous. 

Boiled  Water. — Boiled  water  is  anti fermentative  and  antiseptic* 

The  object  of  boiling  the  water  which  is  to  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes*  or  in  the  preparation  of  food,  is  to  free  it  from  all  organic 
impurities*  and  in  some  cases  to  precipitate  salts  of  lime.  There  are 
no  forms  of  germs,  and  there  are  no  ferments  which  are  not  killed 
by  a  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
The  process  consists  in  the  application  of  heat  to  water  in  sufficient 
clcgrcc  to  expand  the  air  which  it  naturally  absorbs  and  cause  it  to 
rise  to  the  surface  in  bubbles  of  various  sizes.  If  the  water  contains 
gmses  of  decomposition  they  are  expelled,  and  the  odour  is  most 
foul  just  before  the  boiling  point  is  reached ;  later  it  passes  oflF*  show- 
ing when  the  water  is  fit  to  drink.  When  boiled  water,  cooled,  is 
drunk  it  tastes  **  flat  '*  or  insipid,  but  it  may  be  freshened  by  pour- 
ing it  through  the  air  from  one  vessel  to  another  or  by  shaking  it 
with  air  in  a  carafe.  Water  should  always  be  boiled  before  being 
drunk  if  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to  its  purity.  The 
population  of  the  larger  Chinese  cities  is  exceedingly  dense,  and 
the  water  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  impregnated  with  all  manner 
of  filth,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  custom  of  the  natives  of  drinking 
tea  infused  with  boiling  water,  or  even  drinking  hot  water,  pro- 
tects them  to  a  great  extent  from  the  ravages  of  certain  mierobic 
diseases. 

The  special  dietetic  uses  of  water  will  receive  attentioii  under  the 
appropriate  headings  of  different  diseases, 

^  Water  may  be  of  service  to  eliminate  waste  in  various  renal  dis- 
Hkes.  gout«  Hthiasis.  oxaluria,  renal  inadequacy,  fevers,  and  infectious 
diseases.  If  imbibed  too  freely  with  meals  it  lessens  the  activity  of 
the  saltva  and  gastric  juice.  Water  taken  near  the  end  of  the  gastric 
digestion  of  a  meal  (i,  e.,  two  or  three  hours  after  taking  food)  serves 
to  dilute  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  wash  it  more  easily  into 
the  intestine.  If  stomach  digestion  has  been  slow  and  feeble,  so  that 
the  whole  process  has  been  greatly  prolonged,  the  drinking  of  six  or 
etg^ht  ounces  of  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  two  hours  or  more  after 
taking  foot!  will  facilitate  its  digestion.  Water  is  highly  useful  in 
constipation^  and  it  is  more  quickly  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
wbert  the  tension  in  the  gastric  vessels  is  low. 

It  is  imperatively  needed  after  severe  haemorrhage,  or  after  the 
sadden  loss  of  it  from  the  system  from  any  cause,  such  as  the  evacu- 

as  of  cholera  morbus,  Asiatic  cholera,  etc. 
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It  is  to  be  restricted  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the  secretion  of 
weak  gastric  juice,  and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  in  diabetes  insipi- 
dus, diabetes  mellitus,  ascites  and  other  dropsies,  anasarca,  and  in 
some  forms  of  heart  disease  and  obesity. 

The  daily  quantity  of  water  ordinarily  drunk  varies  between  two 
and  a  half  and  four  pints.  About  one  and  a  half  pint  more  is  taken 
in  the  food,  and  four  and  a  half  or  five  pints  are  therefore  lost 
through  the  emunctories. 

Foods  which  contain  most  water  are  milk  and  succulent  fruits, 
such  as  grapes,  oranges,  grape  fruit,  lemons,  watermelons,  etc.,  and 
vegetables  like  the  tomato,  squash,  and  many  others  of  tropical 
origin.  All  vegetables  contain  more  water  than  meats,  and  many, 
but  not  all,  ripe  fruits  contain  more  than  vegetables* 

Excess  of  Water — There  is  a  remarkable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  blood  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  as  regards  its  own  com- 
position, vohmiCp  and  density.  When  a  large  supply  of  water  is  re- 
ceived in  the  alimentary  canal  and  absorbed  by  the  blood  vessels, 
the  blood  is  momentarily  diluted  and  the  blood  pressure  slightly 
raised,  although  the  latter  efTect  will  depend  upon  the  facility  with 
which  the  blood  vessels  are  dilated.  The  blood  immediately  dis- 
tributes the  water  thus  absorbed,  and  the  slightly  increased  pressure, 
as  well  as  the  diluted  character  of  the  blood,  hastens  the  elimination 
of  water  from  the  various  gland  surfaces.  The  kidneys  are  particu* 
larly  sensitive  in  this  respect,  and  when  in  normal  condition  are  the 
great  regulators  of  the  composition  of  the  blood  and,  indirectly,  of 
blood  pressure  by  means  of  the  elimination  of  water.  Perspiration 
is  increased.  There  is  a  tendency  also  for  all  the  tissues  to  keep 
abundantly  supplied  with  water;  a  large  amount  of  aqueous  vapour 
is  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  the  digestive  secretions 
are  increased  in  volume.  The  blood  may  subsequently  become 
more  dense  than  before,  owing  to  the  increased  functional  activity 
of  diflferent  organs.  More  nutriment  is  absorbed  and  more  car- 
bonic acid  is  exhaled,  and  urea  and  uric  acid  may  be  slightly 
increased. 

If  very  large  quantities  of  water,  or  any  fluids  consisting  chiefly  of 
water,  are  imbibed  throughout  a  long  period,  they  tend  to  overwork 
the  kidneys  and  produce  various  alterations  in  the  tissues.  Practi- 
cally, however,  it  seldom  happens,  excepting  in  some  forms  of  gas- 
tric or  intestinal  disorder,  and  other  instances  mentioned  above,  that 
too  much  water  is  taken.  When  drimk  in  such  fluids  as  beer,  or  di- 
luted liquors,  the  resulting  disturbances  of  the  system  are  attribu- 
table rather  to  other  ingredients. 

Laymen  are  usually  more  willing  to  ascribe  obesity  to  supposed 
excessive  consumption  of  fluids  than  to  overeating.  They  often  say 
that  they  suppose  water  is  *'  fattening."  It  is  so  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  promotes  tissue  change  or  metaboHsm  and  washes  away 
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waste  matter,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  itself  a  storage  substance,  as 
(at  is. 

Deprivation  of  Water.  Water  Staryation* — When  water  is  with- 
held from  the  system  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  its  absence 
is  first  apparent  in  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  next  in  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body*  the  last  of  all  being  those  of  the  nervous 
system.  More  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  abstention  from  drink- 
ing produces  uncomfortable  thirst,  and  one  or  two  hours  of  violent 
exercise  may  do  so  at  once. 

Continued  deprivation  of  water  causes  the  blood,  by  virtue  of  its 
self- regulating  power,  to  withhold  fluid  from  the  kidneys  and  digest- 
ive glands.  The  digestive  secretions  therefore  become  less  fluid, 
of  more  intense  reaction,  and  greatly  diminished  in  ciuantity.  The 
mucous  surfaces  become  dry,  and  the  dryness,  owing  to  the  passage 
of  air  and  the  consequent  evaporation,  is  first  felt  in  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  The  diminution  in  the  digestive  secretions,  as  well  as  their 
altered  strength,  interferes  with  or  retards  their  normal  action  upon 
the  ingesta.  The  proper  movement  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  retarded  by  its  greater  solidity  and  by  the  increased 
friction  of  the  mucous  walls,  especially  in  the  lower  bowcL  Consti- 
pation therefore  results.  The  absorption  of  fluid  through  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  retarded,  and  nutrition  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. Meanwhile  the  blood,  to  maintain  its  normal  character,  re- 
absorbs water  from  the  lymph  spaces  and  different  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  nmscles  and  other  structures  become  dry  and  diminish 
in  volume.  Emaciation  results,  which  quickly  reaches  an  extraordi- 
nary and  painful  degree.  The  mind  dwells  on  water  constantly,  and 
taste  is  diminished.  Finally,  the  nervous  system  suffers  from  dry- 
ss  and  various  nervous  symptoms  ensue,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
extreme  muscular  weakness  and  prostration,  there  may  be  convul- 
sions, delirium,  and  finally  coma  and  death. 

Thirst. — As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  the  suffering  from 
privation  of  water  is  mainly  confined  to  the  sensations  of  thirst 
id  dryness  of  the  mouth.  Thirst  is  commonly,  and  somewhat  er- 
neously,  referred  to  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  It  is  true  that 
[c  mucous  membrane  in  these  regions  becomes  dry  when  water  is 
withheld,  but  thirst  may  be  also  keen  when  these  surfaces  are  abun- 
dantly moist.  The  sensation  is  the  result  chiefly  of  the  expression 
through  the  nervous  system  of  the  need  of  the  body  tissues  in  gen- 
era! for  fluid,  and  it  is  referred  to  the  mouth  and  throat  from  force 
of  habitt  which  associates  the  act  of  sw^allowing  fluid,  and  the  use  of 
certain  muscles  in  that  process,  with  the  subsequent  relief  of  thirst. 
h  n  of  the  above  statement  is  a  fact  that  I  have  several  times 

V.  I  in  patients  having  a  gastric  fistula  made  in  consequence  of 

cesophageat  stenosis,  or  in  patients  nourished  wholly  through  nu- 
trient cncmata,  that  the  sensation  of  thirst  referred  by  them  to  the 
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Ice  is  often  useful  in  the  sick-room,  but  it  should  not  be  given  to 
^young  infants.     Cracked  ice  sometimes  soothes  an  inflamed  throat, 

ind  occasionallv  it  allays  nausea.  It  relieves  thirst  only  temporarily, 
'and  this  symptom  may  be  increased  by  its  prolonged  use.     If  too 

much  is  swallowed  it  becomes  lukewarm  in  the  stomach  and  may  be 

ffomited, 

IL  SALTS 

Varieties  of  Salts.— The  principal  salts  derived  from  the  food 

!  as  follows ; 

Chlorides  of  sodinm  and  potassium  ;  carbonates  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium and  magnesium  ;  sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium  and  magne- 
sium; phosphates  of  sodium,  potassium,  niagiiesiiun,  and  calcium. 
The  majority  of  these  salts  are  held  to  be  unaltered  by  digestive  pro- 
cesses and  pass  into  the  blood  or  tissues  without  necessary  chemical 
change.  The  reason  for  this  belief  is  the  fact  of  the  readiness  with 
which  they  can  be  obtained,  unaltered  by  chemical  analysis,  from  the 
different  tissues  of  the  body  and  the  urine.  Some  compounds — 
namely,  the  salts  of  iron  and  salts  of  the  organic  acids— are  ingested 
in  very  minute  quantity  and  their  uses  are  but  vaguely  tuiderstood. 
Other  salts,  such  as  the  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  are  taken  in  much  larger  daily  amount 
and  subserve  definite  purposes. 

Uses  of  Salts  in  Food. — The  uses  of  the  salts  derived  from  the  food 
are  summarised  as  follows ; 

L  To  regulate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body. 

IL  To  regulate  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  blood  and  the  various 
secretions  and  excretions. 

III.  To  preserve  the  tissues  from  disorganisation  and  putre- 
bction. 

IV.  To  control  the  rate  of  absorption  by  osmosis. 

V.  To  enter  into  the  permanent  composition  of  certain  structures, 
especially  the  bones  and  teeth. 

VL  To  enable  the  blood  to  hold  certain  materials  in  solution. 

VII.  To  serve  special  purposes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  influ- 
ence of  sodium  chloride  on  hydrochloric-acid  formation,  and  that  of 
lime  salts  in  favouring  coagidation  of  the  blood. 

Generally  speaking,  fruits  and  nuts  contain  the  least  quantity  of 
salts,  meats  rank  next,  after  them  vegetables,  and  pulses  and  cereals 
contain  most  of  all. 

Excess  of  Salt. — Salts  of  any  kind  when  taken  in  excess  with 
ihe  food  disagree  with  digestion  in  various  ways.  They  may  prove 
locally  irritant  to  the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  they 

lify  the  rate  of  absorption  of  digestive  material,  and  alter  the 
tensity  of  reaction  of  the  different  digestive  fluids.     After  being 
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the  diet  completely  checks  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomach. 

There  are  some  few  tribes  of  flesh-eating  men  who  do  not  add 
salt  to  their  food*  relying  for  their  needs  upon  what  they  derive 
from  the  food  itself.  This  supply  is  therefore  sufficient  to  maintain 
life.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  man  derives  enough  salts  from  the  compo* 
silion  of'his  food  to  supply  the  tissues  and  juices  of  the  body»  and 
the  additional  quantity  which  he  takes  as  table  salt  is  mainly  of  serv- 
ice as  a  condiment,  to  give  agreeable  ilavour  to  a  mixed  diet  and  to 
sharpen  the  appetite.  The  excess  of  salts  in  general  is  promptly 
eliminated  in  the  urine. 

In  most  men  and  many  of  the  higher  mammalia  the  craving  for 
sodium  chloride  is  instinctive.  Stanley  records  in  his  book  **  In 
Darkest  Africa  '*  instances  where  savages  are  accustomed  to  travel 
many  hundreds  of  miles  under  great  difficulties  to  obtain  a  coveted 
supply  of  salt. 

Herbivorous  animals  are  even  more  dependent  upon  salt  than  are 
carnivores ;  cattle  and  sheep,  for  example,  must  be  given  salt  in  ad- 
dition to  that  contained  in  their  food  to  remain  in  good  condition. 

Overdoses  of  salt  cause  diarrhoea  and  even  gastro-enteritis,  and 
excite  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  throat. 

Large  doses  of  salt  have  been  given  in  pleurisy  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  density  of  the  blood  and  causing  reabsorption  of  the 
pleuritic  fluid  by  promoting  osmosis  towards  the  vessels.  This  treat- 
ment has  not  met  with  success.  The  popular  use  of  salt  to  control 
pulmonary  haemorrhage  is  of  no  practical  value. 

Almost  all  vegetables  contain  less  sodium  chloride  than  does  milk» 
the  food  of  the  young  growing  animal,  although  many  of  them  have 
more  potassium. 

Sodium  chloride  is  of  great  service  as  a  preservative  of  foods, 
either  used  as  a  brine  in  pickling,  corning  beef,  preserving  olives,  etc., 
or  in  solid  form  to  dry  and  keep  meat  and  fish  from  decomposition. 

FotaMinm  Salts.— Next  in  importance  to  sodium  chloride  ranks 
potassium  chloride*  which  is  the  predominant  salt  of  the  muscles^  and 
which*  like  sodium  chloride*  is  a  common  ingredient  of  nearly  all  the 
tissues  and  fluids.  The  acid  and  neutral  carbonates  and  phosphates 
of  sodium  and  potassium  are  important  in  regulating  the  reaction 
of  the  digestive  secretions  and  the  urine. 

Calcium. — The  salts  of  calcium  are  chiefly  of  value  from  their 
instituting  a  large  percentage  of  the  composition  of  the  bones  and 

h.  as  well  as  a  smaller  percentage  of  many  other  tissues  of  the 
body.  Their  presence  seems  to  be  associated  constantly  with  cell 
growth  and  development.  The  carbonate  is  often  found  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  in  less  quantity.  The  occurrence  of  cretinism 
and  goitre  has  been  in  part  attributed  to  an  excess  of  lime  salts  in  the 
food,  more  especially  the  drinking  water;  but  this  theory  is  not  to  be 
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III.    ANIMAL   FOODS 

/-.r.rr.i!  :yyirr  :or.:£:r.  n:u:r.  r.utrlv.ve  ir.aner  in  a  more  or  less 
'/.r.  'r-"<:-':':  :  .ttt.  A'r.'.z'r.  cx:?:f  in  practically  the  same  chemical 
",::.'.':•  '  ••'.:•::  :r.c  b-.-'iy  ::^el!^  They  leave  comparatively  little 
r*-::::':.  v:::.^:  ^r-.te  :h  ..r«:u2:r.ly  iigested.  They  are  agreeable  in 
!:;:',o:r.  krA  •.!-:•.-:.  hvic  ^c:!:s.  ir.c'.u  ::r.g  ir?r.,  which  arc  of  special  \-alue 
;*•  for":  j.f'^yiucers.  They  are.  however,  inferior  to  starches  in  this 
y.ro;.'Tty  unless  much  iV.  be  inc  jrporatc.:  with  them. 

'1  h':  varieties  of  anin:al  ("O*:-  will  be  described  under  the  head- 
ing's, milk,  ej^gs.  meat,  fish,  gelatin,  fats. 

Milk 

Th'-  rnilk  of  several  animals,  such  as  cows,  goats,  asses,  mares, 
and  cameU,  may  be  used  for  food,  but  in  this  countrj*  very  little  other 
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employed.     The  varieties  of  milk  differ  slightly  in 
chemical  conipositiun,  odour,  and  taste,  but  they  all  coiUaiti  the  ele- 
ments which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  in  fairly  eco- 
^noniical  proportion,  so  that  for  infants  they  constitute  a  '*  complete  '* 
^^food  which  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  growing  body,  and  in 
adults  they  will  sustain  life  comfortably  for  many  months. 

For  these  reasons  milk, ranks  among  the  most  important  of  all 
foods,  and  it  is  necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  should  be  in- 
troduced into  ordinary  diet.  A  pint  of  milk  may  be  said  lo  represent 
approximately  the  nutrition  contained  in  six  ounces  of  beef  or  mut- 

Ilon-  Although  it  furnishes  so  useful  a  foocl,  milk  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  a  diet  designed  for  increasing  bodily  strength,  and  it  is 
usually  omitted  from  the  menu  of  athletes  in  active  training. 

Milk  taken  alone  constitutes  an   insufficient  diet  for  adults  in 

health,  for  to  obtain  the  requisite  18.3  grammes  oi  nitrogen  2,905 

^terammes  of  milk  only  are  needed,  against  4,652  which  must  be  taken 

^Mo  obtain  the  necessary  328.9  grammes  of  carbon  (Bauer).     (See 

Force  Production,  page  20.) 

Adults  who  are  able  to  eat  any  kind  of  food  usually  maintain  iheir 
!  health  in  better  condition  by  abstaining  from  milk  except  as  used  for 
^kooking  purposes,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  many  persons  "  bihous  ''  to 
^Mrink  it,  and  produces  constipation,  particularly  when  taken  in  excess 
Bwilh  other  foods. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  condemning  the  excessive  drinking  of 
milk  by  persons  in  good  health  w  ho  are  at  the  same  time  eating  large 
meals  of  meat,  says:  **  It  is  altogether  superfluous  and  mostly  mis- 
chievous as  a  drink  for  those  who  have  reached  adult  age  and  can 
digest  solid  food."  There  are,  however,  many  diseases  in  which  a 
partial,  or  for  a  lime  an  exclusive,  milk  diet  is  to  be  recommended. 

Milk  in  considerable  quantity — i.  e,,  equal  to  one  third  or  one  half 
the  total  amount  of  food  consumed — is  often  highly  desirable  in  such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  chronic  Bright*s  disease,  and  anaemia. 

EzclnsiYe  Milk  Diet. — An  exclusive  milk  diet  is  useful  in  the 
following  conditions  and  diseases : 

I.  In  infancy  for  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  for  the  first 
eighteen  months. 

12.  All  acute  infectious  diseases  of  young  children. 
3.  Typhoid  fever. 
4.  Acute  Bright 's  disease,  and  at  times  in  chronic  nephritis. 
5,  Acute  pyelitis. 
6.  Chronic  gastric  catarrh, 
7,  Gastric  ulcer  and  carcinoma. 
8.  Neurasthenia, 
A  milk  diet  is  so  easy  to  prescribe,  so  cheap,  and  so  easily  pro- 
curable, that  it  is  always  the  first  resort  of  those  who,  from  indiffer- 
ledge  of  the  first  principles  of  dietetics,  are 
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Milk  leaves  no  coarse  waste  residue  in  the  intestine  like  the  indi- 
gestible fibre  of  meat  or  the  cellulose  of  vegetables  and  fruits.     Not- 
"vithstanding  this  fact,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  yields  considerable  bulk 
of  fecal  matter,  and  a  typhoid-fever  patient  living  on  milk  alone  often 
has  daily  evacuations  of  medium  size.     Rubner  found  that  in  health  a 
diet  of  milk  alone  yields  larger  stools  than  either  roast  beef  or  egg 
alone.     Yet  by  weight  the  absorption  of  milk  is  shown  to  be  very 
complete,  and  four  thousand  grammes  of  milk  ingested  by  the  mouth, 
^hen  perfectly  digested,  yield  but  one  hundred  grammes  of  feces 
^f Rubner),     There  is  a  marked  loss  through  the  feces  of  the  salts  of 
lime  which  have  been  contained  in  the  milk.     These  facts  explain 
^Un  part  why  milk  is  so  constipating, 

H       Prof.  Cliarles  E.  Wait,  in  the  course  of  nutrition  investigations 
Bof  a  club  of  students  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  (U.  S.  Depart- 
^bnent  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No,  53,  1898),  says: 
^f      **  The  average  of  ten  experiments  with  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
sihovvcd  92.1  per  cent  of  the  protein  and  86.3  per  cent  of  the  carbo- 

•  hydrates  to  be  digested.  Five  experiments  made  with  an  exclusive 
bread  diet  or  with  bread  and  sugar  showed  82  per  cent  of  the  protein 
and  99  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  to  be  digested.  Five  experi- 
nients  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk  showed  97.1  per  cent  of  the 
protein  and  98.7  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  to  be  digested.      In 

•other  words,  the  protein  in  milk  alone  or  in  bread  alone  seems  to 
be  much  less  completely  digested  than  when  the  two  are  eaten 
together." 

**  Miik  Cure.'' — The  **  milk  cure  *'  has  been  carried  out  success- 

HfuUy  by  Pecholier,  Weir  Mitchell,  Karell,  and  others  for  the  treat- 

Hbnctit  of  obstinate  hysteria,  hepatic  congestion*  dropsy,  and  various 

^anomalies  of  nutrition.     The  patient  is  given  no  food  but  milk» 

which  I'echolier  orders  every  two  hours  in  small  amount,  increasing 

I  the  quantity  until  three  litres  a  day  are  taken.  Mitchell  commences 
With  doses  of  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  every  two  or  three  hours, 
and  increases  the  dosage  by  half  an  ounce  until  sixty  ounces  or 
more  are  taken.  If  the  taste  of  milk  is  disagreeable,  coflfee,  salt,  or 
caramel  is  added.  If  thirst  is  complained  of,  natural  water  or  Seltzer 
water  is  given.  After  three  or  four  weeks,  rice,  arrowroot,  and  thin 
slices  of  white  bread  are  allowed,  and  after  five  weeks  raw  meat  or 
one  or  two  cutlets.  The  milk,  meanwhile,  is  continued.  After  a 
day  or  two  of  this  treatment,  hunger  anil  thirst  are  not  usually  com- 
plained  of.  At  first  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  there  is  seldom  any 
conspicuous  nervousness.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  water  in  the 
urine  is  increased,  there  is  obstinate  constipation  (which  must  be 
relieved  by  enemata  or  medicines),  the  stools  are  hard  and  ochre  or 
white  in  colour,  and  a  great  deal  of  epigastric  distress  and  feeling  of 
emptiness  are  present.  The  arterial  tension  is  lowered  ;  there  may  be 
muscular  prostration.     There  is  loss  of  weight  at  first.     If  the  treat- 
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nKfit  iH  ]H'Tu*\cv€(i  in,  at  the  end  of  a  fonmgiu  mere  is  marlvo-l 
impfffVtrmcui  in  the  feelings  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  aiiLr 
•*x  '»f  ftyj]\  weeks  lliL-  cure  is  usually  far  advanced, 

CktmicAl  Composition  of  Milk, — The  chemical  ingredients  which 

ftfRhr  friifk  valuahle  ns  a  food  are  water,  salts,  fats,  milk  sugar  or 

Mfl  alliumtninis  materials,  chiefly  casein,  with  some  albumin. 

umI  Ilrtikel  tlaini  lu  have  found  traces  of  citric  acid  in  nor- 

»N«t  iiiw'i  iinlk. 

1 1n^  imUKwhed  analyses  of  n^lk  vary  slightly,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
thi<  tmrniiiy  of  (ats  observed, 

'Mif  (nllovving  analyses  are  placed  together  for  comparison: 


WiaUyii. 

Loodoo  Dftiry. 

Bdl. 

Leedi. 

£.W.St««fl. 

g-30 

4.10 
6.60 

4  W 
9-3» 

i:ll 

3.80 
9-90 

iMUUllltlU,  ,.,.« 

WMi 

ti«SO 
«7  SO 

ts*90 
$7 -to 

>3.3a 
86.68 

ia.6i 
87.39 

13.00 
87.00 

tOOtOO 

VOO.OQ 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

too.oo 

Tliic  iilinvr  London  Dairy  analysis  is  based  upon  the  e3caminalion 
itt  liiM)!^)  Mmplcst  of  milk  conducted  by  the  chemist  to  the  dairy- 
iljMinU  II  pf  riod  of  twelve  >^rs.  The  third  analysis  is  by  Dr,  J. 
imut  Hell.  An  Knifli^h  public  analyst,  and  the  fotirth  is  bv  Prot 
A\\m\  H.  Lccdi., 

Till  119M  f  mwn.— Milk  fat  is  mainly  formed  of  glyxerides  of 
1  (WaiingtooK  the  Ijiier  constitiiting  about 
with  five  or  six  other  fitly  acids,  such  as 
v\  rrprrsenied  in  minute  quantity 

^       f  tat  in  mitk.  as  shown  bj  chcmicai  anai- 

«Miit  4  per  cent,  chat  of  cfOflD  ilsdt  b 

^parefH.    ItiiaHBplyaa«ggre' 

^^vtkm  of  llie  wSEk  vsdi  a  tittle 

'te.     Ax  &  coitotts  8  to  10  per  cent 

ijMt  ««Qr  Ba\x  Jts  tpgh  as  jo  or  even  30  per 

M  lorai  a  ittjm  ol  craan  afcoat  t«po  mdies 

-  m  a  qoan  bonle. 

« «>*^*  in  aw  iHiwwa  otooo;  and  000005 

>t  4o  «ioi  rise  to  the  snface  as  crcun* 

as  o«>e  and  one  e^gMi  poDods  of  hread,  or 
HAnaTiii5. .  m  loor  aorf  one  InH  fioomk  of  pott> 


V»     mil,        IM4        in    It 

>ii(ii  in  the  alH\\Y 
iMnnkfeiat 

tw^^iTHl  ami  C4I 

0I  CTVr  ^ 


Whole  milk 

Skim  milk  (0.3  per  cent  fat). 
BuUennilk , 

OiAtr/twi  maUfiais 
(/  pound  each). 

Cheese 

Bullcr , , 

Beef,  sirloin . . , 

Mutton,  side ♦ , . 

Fork: 

Loin. , ,. , . , . 

Ham. ». ,, , , 

Salt,  fat 

Chicken 

Codfish: 

Fnssh 

Salt. 

Mackerel,  saU , 

Oyslcrs,  solids. 

Wheal  flonr. •  * , , . 

Commefll , 

Oatmeal 

Wheal  bread. . ,  * 

Crackers , . . 

Dried  beans.  .,,,.**...... 

Bcels 

Potatoes.,.. 

Turnips. 

Apples 


Solids  Other  than  Fof.— These  are  as  follows : 


WanUyn. 

Le«ti. 

E.  W.  S«cw»rt. 

Ash^ 

.     0.60 
4.40 

4  30 

0.68 

3.76 

0.60 

Lactone. .,...-,,, , 

4.55 
4.05 

Albnriiinoids , .,,,*,.,,. 

Letheby  gives  the  percentage  of  lactose  as  5.2,  which  is  too  high 
for  iJie  average. 

Lactose. — Lactose  is  an  important  ingredient  of  milk.  When 
chemically  pure  it  is  hard,  transparent,  white,  and  crystalline.  It  is 
now  obtainable  in  much  purer  commercial  form  than  formerly,  when 
in  addition  to  its  ditirt-tic  effect,  if  given  therapeutically,  it  often  ex- 
cited fermentation  and  even  glycosuria.  It  has  but  a  faintly  sweetish 
taste,  and  in  its  properties  is  allied  to  both  sucrose  and  starch.     Its 
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dncf  fnnrticm  io  hiinmi  milk  is  to  sappH'  cjmi^  for  heat  produc- 
tkm  for  the  hataA  whose  mosdcs  are  ooc  jet  acmv  in  derelopiiig 
this  force,  and  it  conyiimes  aboot  one  half  oc  the  total  solids  oi  milk, 
exdtxsxre  of  bt ;  bat  the  quanuti  present  in  cow's  milk  varies  greatly, 
and,  as  a  general  mle.  it  bears  an  inrerse  ratio  to  the  amoont  of  bt 
and  casein  present.  It  is  less  Habie  thm  cane  sugar  to  iennent  in 
the  stomach ;  and  alone  it  is  not  sosceptifale  to  alcohoBc  fennentatioii, 
bat  in  the  presence  of  femientii^  nitrogenoos  material  it  is  con- 
TCTted  into  lactic  acid,  making  the  milk  soar.  It  is  pron^y  ab- 
sorbed from  the  ahiiifiMaii  canal,  not  rrniainii^ orcr  an  hoar  in  the 
stomach. 

Casein  amd  ABmwum. — ^The  principal  albaminoid  of  milk  is  casein, 
bat  there  are  a  half  dozen  proteids  which  hare  been  described,  show- 
ing different  behaiioar  on  coagolatioo,  in  polaiiscopic  rotation,  etc 
There  is  an  albamin  present  called  loLtaBmrnum,  which  is  coagulaMe 
by  heat  and  forms  the  tenadoas  **  sctnn  **  whidi  Boats  on  top  of 
bofled  milk.  This  albamin  plays  an  important  role  by  sorromiding 
the  mimite  ofl  globules  of  the  milk  and  presenting  them  from  agglu- 
tination— in  other  words,  it  h^ps  maintain  the  fat  in  permanent  fine 
emulsion.  It  is  contained  in  solution  in  whey.  Traces  of  peptones 
have  also  been  foimd  in  milk. 

Casein  itself  is  non-coagulable  by  heat,  even  by  boiling,  but  it  is 
coagulated  in  firm  tough  dots  by  acids,  such  as  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  by  many  organic  adds  which  occur  as 
products  of  malfei  uieutadon  in  the  stomach.  Lactic  add  is  the  com- 
mon agent  in  forming  the  coagulz.  Casein  is  also  coagulated,  but 
less  firmly,  by  the  special  mflk-curdling  ferment  "  rentMn."  which  is 
actively  present  in  the  inunt  stomach,  and  in  the  third  stomach  of 
the  calf.  The  casdn  clot  formed  by  rennin.  unlike  that  of  lactic  acid, 
is  not  redissolved  by  neutralisation  with  alkalies.  Casein  is  present 
in  milk  chiefly  in  an  alkaline  form  as  potassimn  caseinate,  and  in 
conjunction  with  caldum  phosphate. 

Varieties  of  lOlk. — Cow's  milk  differs  much  in  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  breed  and  condition  of  the  animal.  qualit>^  of  its  food,  and 
care  bestowed  upon  feeding  and  hygienic  surroundings.  The  chief 
vaharfon  concerns  the  quantity  of  cream  produced. 

The  milk  of  Aldemey.  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  cows  has  more  pro- 
tK'.'i  than  that  of  ordinar>-  animals,  and  Aldemeys  give  more  fat 
thar*  longrhoms.  Individual  cows  are  liable  to  vary  among  them- 
selves arc  from  day  to  day  in  the  quantity  of  their  milk,  and  there- 
fore, not*.v:thstanding  general  belief,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  feed  an 
infa:.:  i*.v.ays  upon  the  milk  of  the  same  cow.  More  imiformity  will, 
on  :h-:  average,  be  secured  by  feeding  the  mixed  milk  of  several  ani- 
n--aN.  :h-:  variations  in  the  components  neutralising:  each  other. 

'  ^:r:^piKgs  '*  is  the  name  given  to  residual  milk  which  may  be 
drav.n  oft  shortly  after  the  ordinary  milking  has  been  completed. 
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.ontran^  to  popular  belief*  it  possesses  no  advantage  as  food  over  the 

rest  of  the  milk,  and  what  little  difference  in  composition  exists  can 

artificially  produced.     It  is  richer  in  fat  but  poorer  in  casein  than 

^e  milk  first  drawn.     For  infant  use  it  should  be  dilotcd  with  two 

irts  of  water. 

Huptum  Milk. — Human,  milk  differs  from  covv*s  milk  in  several 

important  particulars.     For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  when 

infants  are  fed  upon  the  latter  to  so  modify  it  as  to  render  it  more 

^^digestible  for  them. 

H      The  important  differences  between  human  milk  and  cow's  milk 

^bre  that  woman*s  milk  is  sweeter  by  one  third  and  contains  little 

^■ess  than  half  as  much  casein.     The  analyses  of  the  United  States 

^■Department  of  Agriculture  give  the  percentage  of  casein  in  cow*s 

^ftnilk  as  varying  between  3.43  and  3.91 »  whereas  that  of  mother's  milk 

Haverages  1.5,  hence  the  importance  of  diluting  cow's  milk  in  the  early 

months  of  infant  feeding.     As  Leeds  says,  the  calf  grows  faster 

and  has  to  manufacture  more  muscle  than  the  baby— it  needs  more 

albumin  for  tissue  building.     The  casein  of  mother's  milk,  moreover, 

forms  smaller  coagulie  both  with  rennet  and  in  the  stomach,  which 

are  more  easily  dissolved.     The  normal  reaction  of  ho  man  mi!k  is 

alkaline.     Cow's  milk  varies  from  faindy  alkaline  to  neutral,  and  it 

I  ©ft  en  becomes  acid,  especially  when  the  animals  are  not  pasture-fed. 
^here  is  nearly  one  half  per  cent  more  fat,  and  the  globules  exist  in  a 
finer  emulsion  in  woman's  than  in  cow's  milk.  Cow's  milk  appears 
richer,  whiter,  and  more  opaque  than  human  milk. 

These  differences  are  emphasised  by  the  following  comparative 
analyses  by  Leeds  of  average  cow's  milk  and  human  milk : 


H^^^ 

Bacteruu. 

F»ts , 

actose 

Mbumtnoids* , . . 
"Ash 


f  at! 


TotAl  $olicU.. 


12.61 


Sound  dury  milk. 

Human  nulk. 

Feebly  acid. 

Pcr&istently  alkaline. 

1029.7 

103 1 -3 

Always  present. 

Absent. 

3.75  per  cent. 

4.13  per  cent 

4  42 

7.0 

3.76        " 

2.0 

0.68 

o.a 

13.33 


It  rrqnires  more  acid  to  prcciphate  the  protcid  from  woman's 

milk  than  from  cow's  milk.     Givinj^  a  nursing  woman  an  excess 

rf  nitrogenous  food  does  not  increase  the  albuminoid  elements  of  her 

lilk  so  much  as  the  fats»  w^hile  g'iving  fatty  or  rich  food  in  excess 

fs  not  increase  the  cream  or  other  ingredients  of  her  milk — it  may, 

idre<l.  diminish  them  by  disordering  her  digestion.     The  nursing 

lothcrs  diet  must  therefore  be  plain  but  substantial,  especially  in 

pgard  to  animal  foods.     Excessive  fat  or  proteid  in  the  milk  dis- 

'ordent  tlie  infant's  digestion. 
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following  analyses  illustrate  the  extent  of  possible  variation 
I  specimens  of  human  milk : 

Eighi  Human  Breast*milk  Analyses  (C*  Harrington) 
(Infants  al!  digesting  well  mud  gaining  tn  weight.) 


TcAat  fco1id». . 


14- ro 
85.90 


11. 


12  S9 
67.11 


III, 


13.22 

87.78 


rv. 


V. 


10.80 
89.20 


100.00   100.00    100.00   100.00   100.00   roo.oo 


10  77 
89.23 


VI, 


3.09 
6.70 
1.38 
O.IS 


10, 12 

89.68 


VII. 


100. CO 


Vlll. 


Prrcrmi. 
3,36 
7.JO 

3.30 
0.16 


11.32 


100.00 


For  the  analysis  of  human  milk  about  half  an  ounce  is  required, 
iwn  from  the  middle  nursing  period,  for  the  milk  becomes  pro- 
grctfiivety  richer  during  nursing. 

Prof*  Albert  H.  Leeds  (American  Text-book  of  the  Diseases  of 
Child ren«  pp.  42,  45)  has  shown,  by  a  table  of  analyses  of  milk  from 
eighty  women  of  different  nationalities,  ages,  and  periods  of  lactation, 
that  although  *'  the  average  amount  of  nitrogenous  matters  [albumi- 
ftoJdii]  i*  somewhat  greater  at  beginning  of  lactation,  the  dilTerence 
tt  not  very  marked.  .  .  .  There  is  no  progressive  change  in  the 
composition  of  milk  daring  lactation,  but  after  the  function  has  been 
normally  established  the  milk  remains  substantially  the  same  during 
the  entire  period.  .  .  ,  The  child  obtains  more  nutriment  day  by 
day,  but  it  is  by  spontaneously  increasing  the  quantity  according  to 
the  best  ruk\  which  is  that  of  normal  appetite,  and  not  by  absorbing 
ttrongcr  and  stronger  food." 

Somewhat  different  conclusions  are  reported  by  Vanderpoel 
Adriance  an<l  John  S.  Adnaoce,  based  upon  analyses  of  the  milk  of 
120  healihy  mothers  at  the  Nursery  aiid  Childs*  Hospital.  New  York. 
In  each  case  the  sample  was  obtained  after  allowing  the  infant  to 
tiur»e  for  two  minutes^  and  periods  studied  were  from  the  second 
day  to  ihc  fifteenth  month  of  lactation.  They  found  that  of  all  the 
hlgredii-nls  of  human  milk  the  fat  varies  most,  and  varies  throughout 
lactation,  the  extremes  being  7.61  and  1.31  per  cent.  The  fat  bears 
a  rough  general  proportion  to  the  proteid  of  3 :  i.  The  carbohydrate, 
which  weighs  (hiring  the  middle  period  of  lactation  more  than  ail 
the  other  solids  together,  increases  throughout  lactation,  and  ranges 
ffcmi  5,35  to  7.95  per  cent. 

The  proteid  percentage  is  highest  during  the  colostrum  period. 
whrn  it  may  reach  8.fx>  per  cent,  and  falls  rapidly  towards  the  end 
of  laciatitjfi.  l*feitTer  found  it  as  low  as  1.52  at  the  seventh  month, 
but  \\\\\\  in  extreme  reduction.     It  is  increased  by  worry  and  nervous- 
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fiess  and  by  lack  of  exercise ;  it  is  lessened  by  reduction  of  meat  in 
the  dietary,  and  vice  versa.  The  salts  diminisb  from  .2^  per  cent 
'  »n  the  second  day  to  ,14  at  the  fifteenth  month. 

The  average  specific  gravity  is  given  by  Adriancc  as  1.030.  It  is 
lessened  by  increase  of  fat  and  increased  by  increase  of  proteid. 

Human  colostrum  differs  from  the  later  milk  as  follows:  It  con- 
tains colostrum  corpuscles  which  remain  from  seven  to  ten  days ;  it 
has  a  yellow  colour^  which  disappears  with  the  corpuscles;  it  is 
laxative  to  the  infant ;  its  fat  varies  greatly ;  the  quantity  of  sugar  is 
lowest  and  of  pr6teid  and  ash  highest  of  any  period  of  lactation. 

Drugs  in  Human  Milk. — Many  drugs  are  excreted  through  the 

I  mother's  milk,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  an  infant  is  affected  by 
iuekling  such  milk.  It  is  possible  to  act  upon  infants  through  this 
medium,  but  the  strength  of  solution  in  which  the  drug  reaches  them 
is  far  too  uncertain.  An  infant  has  been  killed  by  nursing  from  a 
Inother  who  had  taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum  (Fletcher).  Acids 
jpiven  to  a  nursing  mother  may  cause  colic  in  the  child.  Neutral 
salts  loosen  the  bo>vels,  and  potassium  salts  act  as  diuretics  for 
infants  when  taken  by  the  mother  Aromatic  oils,  and  probably  all 
volatile  oils,  reappear  in  the  mother*s  milk.  The  agreeable  taste 
of  some  of  these  substances  causes  the  child  to  suck  harder,  and 
excites  thereby  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  mammary  glands  to  fur- 
ther secretion. 

Among  other  drugs  which  have  been  determined  in  the  mother's 
^inilk  after  ingestion  by  the  stomach  are:  Senna,  rhubarb,  scammony, 
^kiilphur,  castor  oil,  ammonium  salts,  turpentine,  copaiba,  anise,  dill, 
^warlic,  wormwood,  and  jalap.  Antimony  passes  reaclily  into  mothers 
^Kiilk,  and  should  be  given  with  caution  to  nursing  women.  Potas- 
sium icKlide,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  mercorial  salts,  arsenic. 
dnc,  and  lead,  all  may  be  excreted  in  the  milk  at  periods  varying  from 
our  hours  to  several  days  after  their  administration  and  continue  to 
climmated  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  drug  has  been  withheld. 
W'getable  acids  give  rise  to  carbon  dioxide  in  milk.  If  nursing 
i€>thers  partake  freely  of  fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables  their  milk 
nay  gripe  and  purge  their  infants.  Violent  exercise  and  violent 
nental  emotion  are  harmful  to  the  milk. 

Coat's  milk  is  the  least  digestible  and  nutritious  of  milks,  although 
contains  the  most  solids.     It  is  scarcely  used  at  all  in  the  United 
States  except  sometimes  by  very  poor  foreigners,  as  it  is  in  Switzer- 
nd  and  other  moimtainous  European  countries,  and  for  some  East- 
Fcm  tribes  it  is  a  staple  variety  of  milk.     Cheese  is  also  made  from  it 
on  a  large  scale.     It  has  a  peculiar  strong  odour  and  taste,  which  are 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  which  are  par- 
tially expelled  by  boiling.     They  are  due  to  a  substance  called  hircin 
or  htrcic  acid. 

^Goat's  milk  contains  an  excess  of  fat,  and  for  this  reason  is  too 
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'watery.     It  curdles  in  tough,  stringy,  or  glutinous  yellowish  lumps 
of  large  size. 

Estimatkm  of  Total  Solids. — ^To  estimate  the  total  solids  of  milk 
several  tests  are  employed »  Their  object  is  to  furnish  data  in  regard 
to  the  nutrient  power  of  the  milk  and  to  detect  adulteration. 

A  common  method  used  by  health  boards  is  to  weigh  and  evap- 
orate five  cubic  centimetres  of  milk  to  dryness  in  a  smalK  flat-bot- 
lomed,  platinum  criicibk  of  a  known  weight.  This  process  takes 
about  an  hour.  The  residue  is  then  dried  for  an  hour  more  at  ioo° 
F.  and  weighed.  The  milk  dries  in  two  layers.  The  upper  layer 
consists  of  a  thin  film  of  fat,  which  is  dissolved  in  petroleum  and 
benzine.  The  lower  honeycombed  layer  is  then  washed  and  dried 
and  weighed  again.  The  loss  in  weight  after  removing  the  upper 
layer  represents  the  amount  of  fat  present.  The  soluble  salts  and 
soluble  proteid  are  then  dissolved  out  by  warm  water  and  alcohol 
and  separated.  Ignition  over  a  Bunsen  burner  drives  off  all  organic 
matter,  and  leaves  the  ash,  which  is  again  weighed. 

Another  less  laborious  method  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instru- 
lent  called  a  **  lactometer/*  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
milk  is  taken. 

A  lactometer  is  a  glass  spindle  resembling  a  urinometer,  but  is 
about  fifteen  centimetres  long,  and  it  easily  floats  in  a  quart  measure. 
It  is  gradtiated  to  measure  the  specific  gravity  from  0°  {the  water 
line)  to  40*".     Milk  in  which  it  floats  at  below  29°  is  almost  surely 
ratered,  or  if  it  floats  above  ^^"^  the  milk  is  skimmed.     The  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  being  taken  with  the  lactometer,  the  anioiuit  of 
dtlution  is  readily  computed  by  comparing  it  with  the  normal  stand- 
ard, 30**.     Suppose  this  specific  gravity  to  be  21^  in  a  given  case, 
Hllhen  30:21:1100:70.     That  is.  the  normal  gravity*  30.  is  to  the 
^kravity  of  the  sample  examined  as  100  parts  of  normal  milk  are  to 
^Khe  s^ample,  or,  in  other  w^ords»  only  70  parts  per  hundred  of  the 
^sample  are  milk,  and  30  parts  of  water  have  been  added.     To  facili- 
tate the  calculation,  the  space  between  o"  and  40°  may  be  divided  into 
100  parts:  each  division  of  the  second  scale  represents  i""  or  i  per 
^^cenf  of  milk.     Thus,  if  the  lactometer  stands  at  50"  of  this  second 
^pcalr,  there  is  only  50  per  cent  of  miSk  in  the  sample. 
^^       There  has  been  much  dispute  regarding  the  use  of  the  lactom- 
^etcr,  on  the  ground  that  an  excessive  amount  of  cream,  on  account 
the  lightness  of  the  fat*  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  a  really 
milk.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  diminished 
ivity  is  always  due  to  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water,  and  that 
rich  in  cream  will  also  contain  less  water,  and  therefore  main- 
I  the  normal  standard.    The  matter  has  been  tested  in  the  courts, 
m  New  York  city  the  lactometer  test  alone  is  always  sufficient 
insure  conviction  in  trials  for  adulteration  of  milk  with  water. 
Sometimes  in  estimating  the  specific  gravity  acetic  acid  is  first 
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added  to  precipitate  the  casein,  which  is  removed  with  the  fat ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  whey  is  then  taken.  Hassell  claims  that  the 
latter  is  more  constant  that  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  itself. 

L.  Emmet  Holt  furnishes  the  following  table  of  variations  in 
specific  gravity  of  human  milk  and  their  causes,  as  determined  by  a 
lactometer  of  his  own  device ; 

Human  Milk  (Holt) 


Noimal  average . . . . . 
Healthy  variations.,, 
Hcallliy  variaiioiis. , . 
Unhealthy  variations, 

Var  iations 

Variations , , . . 

Variations 

Variations, ..... 

VarialioDS. 


1.031 

t.02S  to  I.02Q, 
1.032  to  1,033. 
Below  t.02S.., 

Below  1,028.. . 
Below  1.028.. . 


Above  1,033. ,    High, 


Above  1,033., 
Above  i.033. . 


\  boon. 


8  per  cent .*,.....    1.5  |>er  oent. 

9  to  12  per  ccnL.  ♦...,..  Normal  (rich  tnflk). 
5  lo  6  per  cent.. ..,...,,  Normal  (fair  milk). 
High  (above  10  percent).!  Normal  or  slighlljr 

below. 
Normal  (5  to  10  per  cent). 
Low  (below  5  per  cent). . 


Normal. 

Low . . . , 


Low. 

Very  low  (very 

milk). 
Vtryhigh  (very 

milk). 
High. 
Normal    (or  nearly 

so). 


nCb      I 


"  Milk  presenting  only  moderate  variations  from  the  average — 
e.  g..  sfiecific  gravity  1,028,  cream  4  per  cent,  or  specific  gravity 
1.033.  ^^I'eam  10  per  cent — can  usually  be  modified  by  appropriate 
irealiiient.  If,  however,  the  specific  gravity  is  from  1.018  to  1,024. 
and  cream  only  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  it  is  hopeless."    (HoU.) 

Estimation  of  thr  Fat. — To  estimate  the  amount  of  fat  or  cream 
the  sample  of  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  Iwenty- 
four  hours  in  a  *'  creamometer.**  ,  Thts  is  a  simple  glass  tube  twenty- 
five  millimetres  wide  and  twenty-five  centimetres  deep,  which  U 
graduated  in  himdrcdths  from  -^bove  downward.  It  is  filled  with 
milk  to  the  zero  level.  The  cream  rises  to  the  top.  and  the  per- 
centage  of  volume  is  read  off. 

This  method  is  amplified  by  Marchand*s  process,  in  which  a  simi- 
lar graduated  tube  is  employed,  but  the  cream  is  more  completely 
separated  by  means  of  the  addition  of  ether  and  a  little  liquor  sodac 
Ninety-five  per  cent  alcohol  is  then  put  into  a  flask  with  the  milk, 
and  the  whole  is  vigorously  shaken,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
at  130''  to  140°  F.  In  half  an  hour  the  fat  forms  a  distinct  layer  at 
the  top  of  the  graduated  tube.  The  error  by  this  process  is  said  to 
be  less  than  0,3  per  cent. 

Dilution  of  milk  by  water  is  determined  in  the  New  York  Health 
Board  by  use  of  a  Swedish  separating  machine,  the  principle  of  which 
is  as  follows:  Glass  tubes  are  used  having  a  diameter  of  about  half 
an  inch  with  a  contracted  neck  graduated  in  percentages,  A  minute 
perforation  at  the  neck  admits  the  entrance  of  water.     The  tubes  are 
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[first  nearly  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  measured  quantity  of 

milk  is  added.     The  tubes  are  corked  with  rubber,  placed  in  a  pan 

filled  with  water  at  150°  F,,  and  rotated  in  a  centrifugal  machine  at  a 

speed   of  40.000  revolutions  a   minute.     The   temperature   of   the 

water  is  then  reduced  to  52"  F.,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  is  read 

joflF  from  the  narrow  neck  of  the  lubes.     Water  is  found  to  have 

[tfnlered  through  the  perforation,  and  by  its  intermediate  specific 

[gravity  it  h'es  between  and  separates  the  fat  and  sulphuric  acid.     The 

jprocess  requires  half  an  hour's  time,  and  twenty  samples  may  be 

)  examined  at  once. 

The  richness  of  the  milk  in  cream,  or  its  dilution  with  water,  may 
|a]&o  be  measured  by  its  opacity.  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
lare  placed  in  a  glass  cell,  called  a  "  lactoscope  **  or  **  diaphanometer  '* 
I  (Dome),  with  parallel  sides,  through  which  a  candle  placed  at  a  dis- 
ance  of  a  metre  may  be  seen.  More  milk  is  then  added,  drop  by 
|cLrop,  until  the  opacity  of  the  cell  contents  obscures  the  light.  This 
lethod  is  more  tedious  and  less  accurate  than  the  previous  one. 
[Cream  varies  in  specific  gravity  between  i.oio  and  1.024. 

A  simple  method  of  roughly  determining  the  quantity  of  fat  in 
'human  milk  is  given  by  Nias.  The  milk  is  placed  in  a  test  tube, 
made  distinctly  alkaline  by  a  few  drops  ui  licjuur  potassse,  boiled, 
and  left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm  place.  The  fat,  floating  on  the 
surface,  is  then  estimated  by  graduations  on  the  side  of  the  test  tube. 
It  is  of  course  necessary*  to  use  test  tubes  of  uniform  calibre  in 
making  comparative  tests. 

Estimahon  of  Lactose. — The  method  of  quantitative  estimation  of 
milk  sugar  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  glucose  in  the  urine. 
The  casein  is  first  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  The  whey  is  filtered 
and  tested  with  Fehling's  copper  solution  or  with  a  polariscope. 
Convenient  tables  are  made  to  facilitate  the  calculation. 

Estimation  of  Albuminoids. — In  the  method  of  Nias  to  determine 
the  albuminoids  the  sample  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  graduated  test 
tube,  as  if  to  estimate  the  cream,  and  after  some  hours  the  super- 
natant fat  is  drawn  off  by  a  pipette.  Acetic  acid  is  next  added  until 
a  strongly  acid  reaction  develops.  The  milk  is  then  boiled.  All 
the  albuminoids  are  precipitated,  and  after  standing  overnight  the 
quantity  may  be  read  off  on  the  side  of  the  graduated  tube. 


MILK   ADULTERATION   AND   IMPURITIES 

^Of  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  very  large  pxopor- 

ion  of  infant  mortality  is  traceable  to  the  use  of  impure  milk,  and 

Fthat  many  diseases,  especially  diarrhoeal  disorders  of  summer »  are 

fvetitable  when  proper  care  is  exercised  to  protect  the  milk  supply. 

'.  subject  is  rapidly  claiming  public  attention,  and  suitable  conirol- 

lUkng  legislation  has  been  already  adopted  in  most  civilised  countries. 
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The  preveniion  of  adulteration  and  contamination  of  milk  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  from  both  an  economic  and  hygienic 
standpoint.  Children,  who  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  milk,  ilo 
not  well  tolerate  its  adulteration,  and  milk  is  so  much  used  as  a  raw 
food — perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  article  of  diet — that  its  care- 
ful inspection  in  regard  to  contamination  by  disease  germs  or  adul* 
terants  is  imperative,  and  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  health  boards 
of  large  cities  is  required  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition 
According  to  H.  D.  Chapin  and  G.  B,  Fowler,  of  the  Milk  Cora- 
mission  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York  to  investigate  the  milk  supply  of  that  city  in  1900,  "over 
6.000  children  under  Bvg  years  died  in  New  York  city  from  diar- 
rhcjeai  diseases  largely  due  to  drinking  old  and  contaminated 
milk/' 

It  is  better  and  simpler,  however,  for  much  of  the  inspection  to 
be  done  at  the  dairy  farms»  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  the 
State  boards  of  health  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and 
the  sale  of  milk  from  diseased  cows  is  prevented  at  first  hand.  When 
a  cream  separator  at  a  creamery  is  cleaned  it  is  often  found  to  con* 
tain  a  residue  of  manure,  hairs,  dirt,  and  perhaps  pus  and  blood  from 
inflamed  udders. 

The  examination  of  milk  requires  the  adoption  of  a  legal  standard 
of  quahty.  In  New  York  city  the  Health  Board  depends  chictly 
upon  the  use  of  the  lactometer  above  described-  (See  Estimation  of 
Solids  in  Milk,  page  59,)  In  States  such  as  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Maine  a  chemical  analysis  is  required  by  law.  The 
normal  specific  gravity  established  is  1.030  (in  New  York  1,029), 
and  the  normal  average  amount  of  cream  is  8  per  cent  by  %'olume. 

The  inspection  of  milk  in  all  large  cities  and  towns  is  made  at 
the  railway  stations  or  ferries  where  the  cans  arc  received*  The 
examination  is  under  the  direction  of  expert  officers,  usually  mem- 
bers of  the  local  health  board.  It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to 
examine  all  the  milk  brought  in,  but  the  officers  make  frequent 
seizures  and  destroy  at  once  all  milk  found  below  the  legal  standard. 
Milk  sold  in  shops  and  otherwise  must  also  be  occisionalty  exam- 
ined, for  its  dilution  and  adulteration  is  very  easy  and  profitable  to 
the  unscrupulous.  Gross  impurities  in  milk,  such  as  dirt,  hair  etc., 
may  be  removed  by  filtration  through  absorbent  coitoii.  A  few 
germs  are  also  removed  in  this  manner.  A  noted  mtik  dealer  of  Bcr* 
lin.  who  dispenses  60,000  quarts  of  milk  daily,  forces  it  through 
gravel  filters  from  below  upward^  thereby  reniovii^  tlie  gross  im- 
purities, 

Afilk  may  be  altered  by — 

I.  Addition  of  water,  pure  or  impure,  z.  Addition  of  cokKiring 
matter.  3.  Addition  of  preser\'ative$.  4.  AdditBoa  of  snbstances 
used  for  thickening  after  dilution. 
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f.  The  commonest  method  of  adulterating  milk,  and  the  ope 
often  most  difficult  of  detection,  is  by  diiiition  with  water.  If  the 
water  thus  used  is  pure  it  docs  no  harm  other  than  to  defraud  the 
consumer;  but  if  impure,  as  it  often  is  when  drawn  from  wells  near 
manure  heaps,  in  barnyards*  or  country  privies,  it  may  prove  fatal. 

2*  The  normal  whiteness  and  opacity  of  milk  is  due  to  its  fat  glob- 
ules. If  milk  has  been  much  diluted  it  becomes  pale  and  bluish,  and 
both  milk  and  cream  are  sometimes  artificially  coloured  with  anilines 
or  other  pigments.  This  form  of  fraufl  is  less  injurious  to  health 
than  the  others,  for  but  very  minute  quantities  of  colouring  matters 
are  employed.  Annotto  is  the  commonest  i\yG  used  to  impart  a 
yellow  colour  to  milk,  cream,  and  butten  It  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  a  tropical  American  tree  (Bixa  orellana).  It  is  detected  by 
allowing  the  milk  to  stand  in  a  tall  glass,  when  the  lower  stratum 
will  contain  the  pigment  associated  with  the  casein  instead  of  re- 
maining colourless,  while  the  naturally  yellower  cream  floats  on  top 
(Hird),  The  cow's  food  may  sometimes  colour  the  milk  red  or  pink, 
and  it  may  be  so  stained  by  traces  of  blood,  in  which  latter  case  the 
lower  layers  are  of  deeper  hue  than  the  upper. 

13,  Various  substances  are  added  to  milk  and  its  products — con- 
densed milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  koumiss — to  keep  them  from  sour- 
ing,' These  are  usually  sodium  bicarbonate,  borax,  or  Ixiric  acid, 
Salteylic  acid  and  formaldehyde  arc  less  often  used  In  small  quan- 
Itties  they  do  not  affect  its  taste  or  hurt  the  digestion  of  adults,  but 
they  may  be  injurious  and  even  fatal  to  infants,  and  their  use  should 
never  be  tolerated.  Salicylic  acid  is  sometimes  put  into  beer  for  a 
similar  purpose,  although  this  is  prohibited  by  law.  The  presence 
of  boric  acid  is  detected  by  mixing  one  part  of  milk  with  tw^o  parts 
each  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  saturated  turmeric  tincture.  After 
drying  on  a  water  bath  and  adding  a  little  ammonia,  a  dark-blue 
colour  appears  which  changes  to  green. 

4.  Both  milk  and  cream,  after  dilution  with  water,  are  sometimes 
thickened  again  with  such  substances  as  flour,  arrowroot,  farina, 
whtltng,  chalk,  tragacanth,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  disguise 
the  natural  blueness  of  the  attenuated  fluid.  Effervescence  in  milk 
liroduced  by  addition  of  a  strong  mineral  acid  show  s  the  presence  of 
carbonates.  Sugar  is  added  to  raise  the  specific  gravity  of  diluted 
skimmed  milk. 

Milk  is  contaminated  or  rendered  unfit  for  use  by — 
I,  Improper  or  poisonous  foods  eaten  by  the  animal,  2,  Poor 
cofidition  of  the  animal,  due  to  nursing,  worrying,  etc.  3.  Con- 
tatnmation  by  disease  germs  from  the  cow,  4,  Contamination  by 
extraneous  disease  germs.  5.  Souring  and  decomposition,  6.  Ab- 
sorption of  bad  odours, 

I*  The  colour  of  milk  is  afTected  by  various  substances  ingested 
by  the  cow :  thus  madder  turns  it  saffron,  rhubarb  makes  it  red  or 
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jdkm  fM osier),  and  it  is  coloured  blue  by  some  drugs.  The  c 
if  then  uniform  throughout  the  milk,  and  not  superficial  as  in 
case  of  the  blue  imparted  by  the  growth  of  fungi,  as  described  belo 
II  milk  be  made  blue  by  addition  of  litmus  the  solution  will  be  rei 
defied  by  action  of  such  baciUi  as  the  lactic-acid  bacillus,  the  bacilh 
iffkosus^  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes. 

Caws  fed  on  brewers'  swill  or  refuse  of  glucose  factories,  or  cows 
allowed  to  eat  decaying  autunm  leaves,  garlic,  certain  injurious 
meadow  plants,  or  strong-smelling  plants  like  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  OGSOitSp  will  give  unhealthvt  strong-smelling.  bad-tasting»  or  de* 
teriorated  milk.  Beets  tend  to  make  cow*s  milk  acid.  Cows  should 
not  be  given  unclean  water  to  drink.  Offensive  odours  and  tastes 
tmparted  to  milk  through  the  cow,  or  by  absorption  from  surround- 
ing substances,  are  most  intense  while  the  milk  is  fresh ;  whereas 
if  doc  to  bacteriological  influences,  they  only  become  apparent  after 
same  hours,  and  go  on  increasing.  H,  Weller  found  nearly  i  per 
GTDt  of  alcohol  in  milk  from  cows  fed  on  distillery  slops  which  con-j 
taioed  6  per  cent  of  it.  \ 

2,  The  milk  first  secreted  after  calving  (colostrum)  contains 
more  albumin  than  casein.  It  is  viscid,  turbid,  frothy,  yellow, 
slightly  add,  and  coagulates  on  boiling.  In  the  cow  colostrum  has 
a  siddy  odour,  and  is  purgative  even  when  cooked.  It  remains  so 
lor  about  a  month  after  parturition.  Colostrum  corpuscles  may  be 
easSy  detected  by  microscopic  examination. 

The  bulling  cow  may  be  highly  nervous  during  ovulation,  and,  as 
a  reflex  consequence,  her  milk  becomes  acid. 

Cows  which  are  teased  and  worried  by  dogs  or  otherwise,  or 
made  to  exercise  too  much,  give  milk  which  sours  easily  and  dis- 
agrees with  infants.  Underfeeding  makes  the  animal  g^ve  inferior, 
watery  milk. 

3.  Cows  suffering  from  certain  diseases  may  transmit  them 
through  their  milk  to  man,  although  this  method  of  infection  is  less 
common  than  that  through  milk  to  which  germs  have  had  access  in 
proc<^s  of  handling  or  transportation.  The  principal  diseases  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  cow  through  her  milk  are  tuberculosis  and 
diphtheria. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  in  a  re- 
port upon  **  The  Infectiousness  of  Milk,"  confirms  the  fact  that  milk 
from  cows  having  tubercular  udders  is  infectious  to  man,  (This 
statement  is  contradicted  by  Koch,  who,  in  common  with  sever; 
other  observers,  has  claimed  that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosii 
are  non-interchangeable.)  Tubercle  bacilli  were  also  demonstrated 
iti  the  milk  of  twelve  out  of  thirty-six  cows  having  tuberculosis, 
but  whose  udders  were  not  affected.  The  inference  is  drawn  from 
the  report  that  3  per  cent  of  the  milk  furnished  to  Boston  is  in- 
fected.    It  is  estimated  that  6  per  cent  of  all  cows  are  tubercular* 
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Tubercular  milk  is  of  poorer  quality,  thinner*  and  bluer  than  normal 
cnilk. 

Cases  have  been  reported  of  infection  of  a  nursing  infant  through 
a  tubercular  niother*s  milk,  and  calves  are  undoubtedly  so  infected 
through  cows;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  infant  is  much 
exposed  to  infection  by  its  mother's  sputum,  and  may  inhale  dried 
sputum  from  beneath  her  bedclothing  or  within  the  room. 

However,  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  has  been  indubitably 
demonstrated  at  least  a  half  dozen  times  in  human  breast  milk. 
Tabes  mesentcrica  and  tubercular  meningitis  in  children  have  been 
caused  by  infected  milk. 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle  is  transmitted  to  man  if  rhe 
milk  of  cows  so  affected  be  drunk  without  boiling,  which  destroys 
the  germs  (Bollinger),  This  disease  is  transmitted  even  when  the 
milk  is  diluted  ten  times  or  taken  in  coffee  or  tea,  but  adults  must 
drink  a  good  deal  of  it  in  order  to  become  affected.  Butter  and 
cheese  made  from  such  milk  also  carry  the  infection  (Schneider). 
The  looi-and-mouth  disease  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
the  cow  by  one  half,  and  the  milk  coagulates  too  quickly  and  has  a 
yeQowbh  colostrum-like  appearance.  If  the  disease  be  severe  the 
milk  separates  into  slimy  coagulae  and  whey,  and,  on  boiling,  curdles 
in  stringy  masses.  In  other  cases  the  taste  is  acid,  and  on  standing 
twelve  hours  a  yellow  sediment  is  precipitated  with  a  nauseous,  ran- 
cid odour.     The  milk  becomes  infected  from  sores  upon  the  nipples. 

4.  Extraneous  disease  germs  may  find  their  way  into  milk 
through  contact  with  unclean  hands,  or  from  polluted  water  used  for 
dilution,  or  for  washing  cans  and  pans. 

Soxhlet  says  that  if  mother's  milk  w^ere  sold  like  cow's  milk  after 
IS  much  careless  handling,  it  would  produce  as  much  disease. 
Calves  have  been  known  to  acquire  diarrhcea  when  fed  milk  from 
unclean  pails,  and  the  animals  were  cured  by  allowing  them  to  suck 
the  very  cows  that  had  been  milked  into  the  pails.  According  to 
Sedgiikick,  milk  may  contain  a  million  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimetre 
after  its  journey  from  cow^  to  table. 

Cow»'s  milk  is  too  often  tainted  with  excrementitious  matter  from 
the  stable  or  cow  yard.  The  cows  lie  upon  foul  bedding,  or  be- 
spatter their  udders  continually  in  barnyard  filth.  Soxhlet  has  said 
that  in  judging  the  quality  of  milk  one  should  consider  **  not  so  much 
what  the  cow  fed  on,  as  rather  what  kind  of  cow  dung  the  milk 
contains/' 

The  following  data  from  the  report  of  a  commission  of  disin- 
terested physicians  upon  the  "  Walker-Gordon  guaranteed  milk  ** 
Ifam  the  dairy  at  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  exhibit  an  ideal  system  of  clcanli* 
oess.  Each  milkman  before  milking  is  required  to  cleanse  his  hands 
in  hot  water  with  soap  and  a  nail-brush ;  he  then  dons  a  clean  white 
linen  suit  from  the  sterilising  chamber,  and  takes  a  clean  towel  and 
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milktng-stool ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  moisten  his  hands  with  the  milk 
in  milking^  and  he  must  wash  his  hands  each  time  before  milking 
another  cow.  All  cows  must  have  given  a  negative  tuberculin  test 
and  all  are  groomed  twice  a  day  before  milking.  Pine  shavings  are 
used  for  bedding.  The  milk  is  drawn  into  pails  with  small  ofienings, 
to  exclude  droppings  from  the  animal's  belly.  The  milk  is  strained 
through  sterilised  absorbent  cotton  and  placed  in  a  cooler,  which 
reduces  the  temperature  to  40°  F.  within  twenty  minutes  after  leav- 
ing the  udder.  It  is  then  bottled  and  stored  in  ice  water  ready  for 
shipment. 

William  H.  Park  and  L.  Emmett  Holt  analysed  the  milk  liought 
in  stores  in  the  tenement  districts  in  New  York  city,  and  its  effect 
upon  infant  feeding.  Some  of  their  conclusions  follow :  In  winter 
the  average  number  of  non-specific  bacteria  present  in  store  milk  is 
750,000  per  cc,  a  number  which  docs  not  appear  to  be  harmful.  In 
summer  over  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cc.  of  milk  are  always  harmful 
to  young  infants,  and  the  number  may  reach  several  hundred  mil- 
lions per  cc.  More  than  139  varieties  of  bacteria  were  represented 
in  the  various  samples  of  milk,  no  one  of  which  appeared  to  be 
especially  related  to  the  summer  diarrhoeas  of  infancy.  After  the 
first  year  of  life  the  bacteria  of  milk  seemed  to  produce  very  litde 
disturbance  in  children  unless  present  in  enormous  excess. 

Milk  carelessly  transported  promptly  absorbs  germs  from  the  air 
or  from  unclean  receptacles,  and  it  is  an  excellent  culture  medium 
for  rapid  growth  of  such  germs  as  those  of  tuberculosis,  scarlatina, 
diplitheria,  and  typhoid  fever,  which  may  gain  access  to  it  in  that 
manner.  When  l(x:al  epidemics  of  such  diseases  break  out,  tliere 
sliould  alwa>s  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sources  of  mil 
.supply,  and  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk  itself  shoi 
be  instituted.  Many  persons  imagine  that  a  chemical  analysts 
sufficient,  but  this  is  useless  for  detection  of  disease  germs. 

George  M.  Koher  reported  330  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseas^ 
of  various  kinds  due  to  milk  infection,  and  which  had  been  recorded 
prior  to  1901,  Such  epidemics  are  more  common  in  England  than 
in  America,  and  least  often  appear  in  continental  Europe,  owing  to 
the  comparative  iofrequency  with  which  raw  milk  is  drunk  there 
by  bot!»  infants  and  adults. 

Severe  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  of  late  years  been  attril 
Uted  to  infected  milk  by  H.  E.  Smith,  at  Watcrbury,  Conn. ;  by  L.  H 
Taylor,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. :  and  by  Littlejohn.  who  traced  the  origin 
of  sixty-three  cases  to  one  dairy.     Fourteen  cases  of  typhoid  fev 
occurring  in  East  Harrington,  N.  H,,  in  1896,  were  traced  to 
eating  of  ice-cream  contaminated  by  a  milkman  who  had  continm 
milking  while  himself  suffering  from  the  fever.     No  one  who  is 
nursing  a  case  of  typlKnd  or  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  or  who  in 
any  way  handles  the  discharges  or  clothing  of  such  patients,  shoi 
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be  allowed  to  touch  milk  or  milk  receptacles,  much  less  to  milk 
a  cow. 

T)'phoid  bacilli  have  also  been  proved  capable  of  living  in 
butter. 

At  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  Miller  reported  twenty-four  cases  of  scarla- 
tina which  occurred  among  those  who  drank  the  milk  supplied  by 
one  dairyman  while  his  daughter  had  scarlet  fever.  The  disease 
was  not  otherwise  prevalent  in  the  town  at  the  time. 

E.  Hart  reported  at  the  Seventh  International  Medical  Congress 
a  series  of  epidemics  in  England  the  origin  of  which  he  had  traced 
to  milk.  Of  these,  fifty  were  of  typhoid  fever,  fourteen  of  scarlatina, 
and  seven  of  diphtheria. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  has  not  thus  far  been  proved  to  be  trans- 
mitted direct  from  the  cow  to  man,  but  cows  inoculated  under  the 
shoulder  with  diphtheritic  microbes  exhibit  the  germs  in  the  milk 
after  developing  local  lesions  of  the  udders.  Those  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  the  spread  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  milk  have 
probably  been  due  to  contamination  through  tiie  handling  of  the 
milk  by  milkers  or  dairvTnen  having  the  disease  themselves  or  who 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  it.  In  this  country  Goodwin  and 
W,  H.  Still  win  have  both  refx^rted  such  epidemics  occurring  in 
Michigan  in  1879.  W.  J,  Howard,  Jr.,  studied  an  epidemic  of  100 
in  49  houses  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  1894,  which  he  is  confi- 
w*as  referable  to  a  milk  supply  delivered  by  boys  who  had 
icvcre  angina  at  the  time,  although  the  bacillus  diphtherire  was  not 
found  in  their  throats.  The  New  York  Health  Board  reported  the 
discovery  of  the  germs  in  cheese  made  by  a  milkman  in  whose  family 
diphtheria  was  present. 

A  mould,  tlie  Oidium  lactis,  or  peniciUium,  and  the  Bacterium 
€yanogcniim  are  germs  which  produce  a  blue  colour  in  milk  and 
s^jur  it.  The  mould  also  grows  upon  cream  cheese.  This  colour 
appears  first  upon  the  surface  if  the  milk  be  not  agitated,  and  it 
differs  from  the  uniform  blue  imparted  by  adulteration  with  water, 
or  by  poisonous  plants,  drugs,  etc.  Milk  thus  affected  is  irritant, 
and  may  cause  febrile  gastritis,  stomatitis,  or  diarrhoea. 

Milk  is  coloured  lemon  yellow  by  the  Bacterium  synxanthum 
(Ehrenbcrg),  and  red  by  chromogenic  fungi. 

The  fungi  and  germs  themselves  do  not  impart  the  colours,  but 
develop  various  anilines — aniline  blue,  fuchsin,  etc.^ — from  the  casein 
(Schri>ter). 

**  Clouty  cream  **  is  produced  by  germ  action. 

5.  There  are  ten  diflFerent  varieties  of  bacteria  which  are  capable 
of  inciting  lactic-acid  fermentation  of  the  milk  sugar  (Leeds),  all  of 
which  cause  the  milk  to  **  sour  *'  and  curdle,  and  some,  but  not  all, 
simultaneously  develop  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bacteria  of  milk  rises  with  the  cream  to  the  surface 
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{Freeman),  Milk  may  be  really  decomposing  although  it  has  not 
yet  coagulated. 

The  first  process,  that  of  the  forniation  of  lactic  acid*  U  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  nonnal  digestion  of  milk,  but  the  second  is  abnorroal 
and  interferes  with  it.  The  sour  milk  curd  may  be  redissolved  by 
neutralisation  with  alkalies. 

The  Bactlins  acidi  iactki  may  sour  the  milk  before  it  is  ingested, 
or,  like  many  germs,  their  action  may  not  be  apparent  before  swal* 
lowing  the  milk,  but  it  begins  immediately  thereafter  in  the  stomach. 

Good»  clean,  uncontaminated  milk  should  keep  fresh,  exposed  in 
a  clean  room  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  68**  F.  for  forty-eight 
hours  without  souring  and  coagulating.  But  if  the  air  is  much 
warmer,  or  if  the  milk  is  tainted  in  any  manner,  it  w^ill  sour  in  a 
few  hours.  Boiled  milk  keeps  fresh  rather  more  than  half  as  long 
again  as  fresh  milk. 

6,  The  absorbent  power  of  milk  is  strong,  and  it  may  acquire 
a  strong  odour  from  substances  kept  in  its  vicinity.  It  may  acquire 
a  had  flavour  at  the  same  time,  or  may  have  the  odour  alone. 

If  left  in  a  refrigerator  with  stale  cheese,  ham,  onions,  decompos- 
ing meat,  etc.,  it  soon  becomes  spoiled  in  this  manner.  Milk  easily 
absorbs  the  odour  of  tobacco,  camphor,  or  of  turpentine  from  fresh 
paint,  and,  in  fact,  the  odour  of  almost  any  volatile  substance.  It 
should  never  be  left  exposed  in  the  sick-chamber  or  in  a  bathrocxni 
or  near  a  waste  pipe. 

PROPHYLAXIS  AGAINST  MILK   INFECTION 

As  prophylaxis  against  milk  infection  certain  precautions  are 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  physicians  to  educate  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  their  importance  as  a  means  of  restricting  the 
spread  of  infectious  and  dietetic  diseases. 

For  transportation  from  the  country  to  the  city,  milk  is  usually 
taken  from  the  farms  in  forty-quart  tin  cans,  which  should  be  ftllcd 
full  and  tightly  covered  to  prevent  churning  and  souring.  Some 
raihvays  supply  refrigerator  milk  cars,  which  are  hung  upon  spe- 
cially constructed  springs,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  agitation  of 
the  cans.  At  some  dairies  the  milk  is  put,  directly  after  milking, 
into  glass  bottles  previously  sterilised  by  washing  and  steaming, 
which  are  then  tightly  corked.  If  pails,  pans,  or  cans  are  used,  their 
absolute  cleanliness  must  he  insured  by  frequent  careful  washing 
and  bv  occasional  scalding  with  hot  water.  This  destroys  germs  or 
ferments  which  would  otherwise  contaminate  the  fresh  milk  and 
soon  sour  it.  The  bottles  are  sealed  and  stamped  *'  Certified  Milk  " 
before  being  sent  to  market. 

Many  large  dairies  now  employ  a  veterinarian,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  daily  examine  all  the  cows  and  report  on  their  healtli,  and  on  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  stables,  yards,  etc. 
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ling  IS  more  disgusting  than  allowing  the  inanu re-besmirched 
liiU  of  ungroomed  cows  to  contaminate  the  hands  of  milkers,  or  the 
milk  itself,  and  yet  this  is  constantly  happening. 

The  question  of  prophylaxis  is  of  such  universal  interest  that 

the  admirable  rules  formulated  by  Vaughan  are  here  quoted  in  full : 

^^     "  a.  The  cows   should  be  healthy,  and  the  milk  of  any  animal 

^which  seenis  indisposed  shouid  not  be  mixed  with  that  from  tlae 

^■kealthy  animal, 

^^      **  b.  Cows  must  not  be  fed  upon  swill  or  the  refuse  from  brew- 
eries or  glucose  factories,  or  upon  any  other  femientcd  food, 

"  c.  Milch  cows   must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  from  stagnant 
^  pools,  but  must  have  access  to  fresh  pure  water. 

'  rf.  The  pasture  must  be  freed  from  noxious  weeds,  and  the  barn 
J  am!  yard  must  be  kept  clean. 

*•  r.  The  udders  should  be  washed  and  then  wiped  dry  before 
each  milking, 

**  f.  The  milk  must  be  at  once  thoroughly  cooled.     This  is  best 
done  in  the  summer  by  placing  the  milk  can  in  a  tank  of  cold  water 
;  ice  water,  the  water  being  of  the  same  depth  as  the  milk  in  the 
It  would  he  well  if  the  water  in  the  tank  could  be  kept  flow- 
ing, and  this  will  be  necessary  unless  ice  water  is  used.     The  tank 
should  he  thoroughly  cleaned  each  day  to  prevent  bad  odours.    The 
can  should  remain  uncovered  during  the  cooling  and  the  milk  should 
be  gently  stirred.    The  temperature  should  be  rediicetl  to  60*^  F.  or 
\mxf  within  an  hour.    The  can  should  remain  in  cold  water  until 
ready  for  delivery, 

**  g.  Milk  should  be  delivered  during  the  summer  in  refriger- 
ated cans  or  in  bottles  about  which  ice  is  packed  during  trans- 
portation. 

"k  When  received  by  the  consumer  it  must  be  kept  in  a  clean 
place  and  at  a  temperature  some  degrees  below  60**  F. 

"  If  all  the  milk  used  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  could  be 
obtained  and  marketed  with  the  care  demanded  by  the  above  rules, 
miik  infection  would  be  practically  unknown  and  the  sterilisation 
of  the  infant's  food  would  be  unnecessary.** 

I^w%  relaring  to  the  marketing  of  milk  have  been  enacted  in 
39  'States,  which  comprise  such  improvements  as  are  summarised  in 
jf  he  fofJowing  list,  compiled  by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
AsscKTuition  (September  19,  1903) : 

4  he  registration  of  all  dairies ;  nflficial  indorsement  of  prop- 

^^^'^'litcted  dairies:  inspection  of  all  herds,  hams,  dairy  build- 

*^^^-.  once  a  month;  better  lighting,  ventilation,  drainage  and 

..    '^^ss  of  cow  stables;  whitewashing  the  interior  of  stables: 

*^  **^^^'On  of  tuberculosis    from  dairy   herds;  branding   of  con- 

^^^^       cows;  cows  not*  to  be  given  swill  feed,  etc.;  cows  to  be 

^■y  cleaned;  pasturage  for  city  cows;  aeration  of  milk  in  pure 
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air ;  prompt  cxioliiig  of  milk  and  holdmg  it  at  tow  temperature  until 
final  cJcliverj' ;  i^hipmcm  of  milk  promptly  from  farms  after  milking; 
delivery  of  milk  and  cream  in  sealed  packages  (glass  bott! 
small  cans),  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary^  contaminatiofi  by  cif  > 
etc, :  delivery  of  milk  in  dties  at  any  hour  of  the  day  when  it  can 
be  siip]>lied  in  the  best  condition ;  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  milk  in 
markets »  candy  stores,  etc. ;  delivery  of  milk  from  such  stores  in 
iKjltles  only ;  mixing  of  herd  milk  so  as  to  get  an  article  of  unifonn 
composition ;  bottling  of  milk  only  at  the  dairy  or  place  of  general 
supply;  daily  sterilisation  of  milk  utensils;  more  rigid  tnspeaicms 
for  preservatives  in  milk ;  chemical  and  bacteriologic  examinations 
of  milk ;  standards  for  cream  and  skim  milk," 

The  enactment  of  tJiese  laws  is  due  to  the  actirity  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  has  largely  been  accomplished  through  the  influence 
of  county,  state,  or  other  medical  societies  and  boards  of  health, 
which  latter  are  responsible  in  most  instances  for  their  enforcement 

USES  OF   MILK 

The  following  are  the  more  important  uses  of  milk : 

1.  As  an  infant  food. 

2.  As  a  food  for  adults, 

3.  As  a  source  of  special  food  products  and  derivatives,  sudi  as 
koumiss,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese, 

4.  As  a  diuretic, 

5*  For  its  soothing  effect  on  diseased  mucous  membranes  of  the 
alimentary  canaU 

6.  To  loosen  cough   (when  given  hot). 

7.  As  a  prophylactic  against  lead  poisoning, 

8.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  other  foods. 

9.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  medicines. 

10.  For  rectal  injection. 

The  first  three  of  these  uses  are  so  important  that  they  will 
receive  separate  detailed  consideration  (see  Diet  in  Infancy^  pag? 
762,  Adaptation  of  Milk  for  the  Sick,  page  74,  and  Milk  Deriva* 
tives.  page  ^5 ;  the  others  may  be  briefly  referred  to  here. 

4.  The  diuretic  action  of  milk  in  some  persons  is  very  pro- 
oonnced,  while  in  others  it  is  not  noticeable.  It  is  due  to  the  two 
iogredients.  water  ami  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  The  water  acts  by 
nicreastng  the  vohmic  of  bkxxl  and  the  renal  blood  pressure.  The 
bdose  probably  acts  directly  by  stimulatmg  the  renal  epithelium. 

Lactose  has  been  employed  with  doubtful  success  as  a  diuretic 
im  dropsies  and  some  forms  of  renal  disease.  The  dose  is  twenty  to 
grains. 

The  mineral  salts  and  the  water  of  milk  are  speedily  absorbed 
hf  At  onicous  membrane  of  the  stoniach*  and  in  some  persons  this 
is  so  rapid  that  milk  taken  by  the  tumblerful  into  an  empty 
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cmmcn  nas  a  very  decided  diuretic  effect  within  an  hour.     This 
action  may  be  further  promoted  by  drinking  a  cnp  of  hlack  coffee. 

5.  Milk  is  undoubtedly  soothing  to  the  nmcous  membranes  of  the 
lentary  canal.     It  is  often  the  only  variety  of  food  which  can  be 

ic  by  an  inflamed  or  irritable  stomach  or  in  some  forms  of  intes- 
tinal disease.     It  is  equally  soothing  in  the  rectum. 

6.  A  few  sips  of  hot  milk  or  hot  milk  and  Vichy  will  often  allay 
an  irritable  cough,  and  favour  the  expectoration  of  tenacious  bron- 
chial fnucus. 

7.  Milk  is  sometimes  employed  among  type  founders  as  pro- 
phylactic against  lead  poisoning.  It  is  claimed  by  Hirt  that  if  a 
quart  or  two  be  drunk  daily»  poisoning  never  occurs, 

8*  As  a  vehicle  for  administration  of  other  foods  for  invalids^  such 
as  egg  albumin,  beef-meal,  meat  juice,  peptonoids.  cocoa,  spirits,  etc., 
milk  is  most  useful. 

9.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  many  medicines  and 
insoluble  powders,  such  as  calomel,  disagreeablc'tasling  drugs,  like 
potassium  iodide,  salicylates,  opium,  etc.,  milk  is  often  very  service- 
able. Sulphonal  given  in  hot  milk  acts  better  than  if  prescribed 
alone. 

10.  Milk  is  employed  in  nutritive  enemata,  alone  or  with  beef 
juice,  beef  pepionoids,  spirits,  etc.  From  one  to  two  or  more  ounces 
arc  ^ven  at  a  time,  after  cleansing  the  rectum.  A  little  laudanum 
may  be  added,  and  a  towel  should  be  held  against  the  perineum  to 
aid  in  the  retention  of  the  tnilk.  When  the  circumstances  admit,  it 
is  advisable  to  pass  a  long  catheter  and  inject  the  milk  through  it  as 
far  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  while  the  patient  is  supported  upon  the 
hands  and  knees,  The  higher  up  the  milk  is  injected,  the  more  read- 
ily it  is  absorbed,  and  the  circulation  of  the  rectum  is  such,  that 
whatever  ingredients  of  the  milk  are  taken  up  by  the  venous  capilla- 
ries  of  the  lower  portion  pass  to  the  vena  cava,  whereas  the  ingre- 
dients absorbed  by  the  superior  haenu^rrhoida!  or  the  sigmoid  vessels 
are  carried  directly  to  the  vena  porta  and  liver,  where  they  are  as- 
simitate<l  more  promptly.  The  lymphatic  capillaries  also  assist  in 
the  absorption. 

The  simple  mucous  secretions  of  the  rectum  have  no  proper  di- 
gestive action  upon  milk  (Czerny),  but  they  may  sometimes  cause 
putrefaction  of  its  albuminous  matter,  with  formation  of  tyrosin, 
incio)»  etc.  (Marckwald).  It  therefore  facilitates  absorption  to  have 
the  milk  previously  digested  by  pepsin  or  pancreatin.  Patients  hav- 
ing ulcer  or  carcinoma  of  tfie  stomach,  any  intestinal  obstruction,  or 
irritant  vomiting,  may  be  kept  alive  for  many  weeks  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  nutrient  milk  encmata.    (See  Food  Enemata.) 

Attempts  to  get  milk  into  the  circulation  by  rubbing  it  into  the 
skin  and  by  soaking  portions  of  the  body  in  milk  baths  have  proved 
otttQ  avail,  for  it  is  not  absorbed  in  that  manner. 
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The  intravenous  injection  of  milk  has  been  occasionally  used  in 
cholera  collapse,  ivost-partuni  haemorrhage,  etc.,  and  in  some  few 
cases  it  has  been  found  satisfactory,  but  since  saline  injections  have 
proved  more  efficacious,  those  of  milk  have  been  abandoned.  Milk 
lias  also  boon  injecteii  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  without  much 
boiu  hi.  It  has  been  given  hypodermically  in  doses  of  four  grammes 
^McnzoH.  C>ne  patient  was  kept  alive  sixty-three  days  in  this  man- 
lur  vWhittakerV     The  milk  thus  injected  is  absorbed  within  an  hour. 

MILK   DIGESTION 

Normal  Qigettion. — Milk  is  not  altered  in  the  mouth,  but  on 
rcacliinj:  iho  stvMuach  the  casein  is  precipitated  by  a  curdling  fer- 
ment. oaUod  ronnin.  The  curds,  or  coagulae,  vary  in  size  and  tough- 
ness aocoro.inj:  to  ihe  quality  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  dilution,  and 
other  circumstances. 

The  jjasiric  hydrochloric  acid  also  coagulates  milk  by  neutralis- 
ing ihe  alkali  which  hoKis  the  casein  in  solution.  Hence  milk  be- 
eon*.es  rea*U  a  sohd  ivvx!  aln^osi  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach. 
\\\  K\\\^\\\Mn\^.  the  curv'.s  cn:an^!e  the  fat  globules,  but  they  are 
s^v^r  K*»»oKevl  b>  ihe  lerTnen:  o!  the  gastric  juice  i pepsin)  and  con- 
xertvs!  ?!\:v^  ^vpiones  or  intermediate  pn>dt:cts  called  albumoses. 
I'V.e  !,;:  j:\^L>u'es  are  a4:u:r!  liNrrateo.  their  alb-jminous  envelopes  arc 
K:'v>x\\tv..  .iv.v!  the>  Cv\i!esce  t.^  'arprr  cro'Xets.  in  which  condition 
:^v\  :\;ss  with  the  chxr.te  :vt.^  the  :r.te>::r.e.  The  usual  period  for 
thv'  .•*5:est'.^!^  o!  :v"v  t:t  the  st.^r.vich  by  r.-^m^i:  g;a5tric  juice  occupies 
,iV:'t  thr^v  hov.rs 

*;>o  v.iV,>  .tTv-  w,;:c-  o:  the  r.:i*<.  ir..:  rN.^ssfN^  t  >  some  extent  the 
s,  ,:.v    ,'0  ,vVs.^-Sv  '"  5:-x.i:  r**-:  -V.vv.  :h;r  >:>r--ich  wall.     In  proof 

..  .  .  ^   ^  ...  ....  .'.^-  .v..   r-..^..,.  J. -.J*.-  .--  ^--^  :<  often  obtainable 

'....'........  -v\:v  *w!  *."-  t'^^c-  c.^— yCi'!;:  ii^resrion  of  the  al- 

V    ■    •/  .  ^      W',-"  "/:  ;.>.>/-ho/  h.  :*-i  s:;r--.ich  they  pvass  into  the 

/   .^^.   ..'■/>    •  "  .-     .'v  *■/:  ■-     .    /  ssAVi-i  ry  :he  castric  juice 

■  .     .  '  ^      "■-  .  .  .\\    .  '      ■  ^;-;  :    ,:  -      <;>:■.—  ^s  c^rcrr'etec  by  the 

.     ,   . .    ,■    .  .\  ".    - :..'  >v'  ■•;  ■  ^i>  :^;  ti:  .•'"^vh  's  ih5-?rbe^i  by 

:  .     -  .        s  '  "  ■    ^^      >^-:     •  ,\x — 1-:>  r:  sT  H.  Woods 

^^        ^       >-^    "  -     N    :'^.    ■      :>  J*  'is  r^crsisei  by  the 

-     .    ,    .  t:    :ii -i'-rc^^i  rv  :he 

-~     -■    :-  T-ircir.     Rer.r.in 
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[undoubtedly  exists  in  the  gastric  juice,  for  pure  pepsin  has  scarcely 
any  curdling  action  upon  milk;  moreover,  milk  may  curdle  in  either 
I  neutral  or  alkaline  media  in  which  pepsin  is  rncrt.     Rennin  is  most 
lacttve  in  an  acid  medium,  but  it  also  works  hi  the  alkaline  pancre- 
latic  juice*     It  possesses  little  proteolytic  power.     It  is  believed  to 
[exist  more  abundantly  in  the  infant  stomach  than  in  that  of  the  adult. 
Rennet  may  be  prepared  as  a  powder ;  it  is  sold  by  grocers  in 
alcoholic  solution,  and  when  added  to  milk  which  is  gently  warmed,  a 
light  coagulum  is  formed,  causing  ihe  milk  to  partially  solidify.     The 
coagulum  contracts  and  squeezes  out  fluid,  which  constitutes  wney, 
fXhe  rennelised  milk  when  flavoured  with  vanilla  or  powdered  cinna- 
mon or  nutmeg  makes  an  agreeable  invalid  food  or  dessert,  which  is 
highly  nutritious,  for  it  still  contains  all  the  original  ingredients  of 
milk. 

Abnormal  Digestion. — In  cases  of  indigestion  from  various  causes 
the  curds  may  remain  undissolved  in  the  stomach,  eventually  irritat- 
ing it  and  causing  voriiiting,  or  they  may  pass  along  the  intestine 
and  be  voided  unaltered  in  the  stools.  This  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quently noticed  in  young  infants  than  in  adults. 

Milk  which  disagrees  in  the  stomach  forms  large  and  somewhat 
tough  coagul^  of  casein,  which  are  with  difBculty  dissolved  by  the 
gastric  juice.     Many  substances  may  be  added  to  milk  which  by 
their  mechanical  presence  will  prevent  this  occurrence,  and  hence 
favour  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.     Excessive  acidity  of  the  stom- 
ach due  either  to  hypersecretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  the  presence 
^o(  organic  acids,  especially  lactic,  derived  from  the  food  or  fermenta- 
icm  processes,  modifies  the  digestion  of  milk ;  the  lactose  is  altered 
'^fclo  lactic  acid  and  the  casein  is  promptly  coagulated.     The  alkaline 
salts  of  milk  are  spht  up  and  phosphoric  acid  is  liberated,  and  com- 
plicated fermentative  changes  ensue  which  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood.    All  this  causes  more  or  less  gastro-enteric  irritation, 
^suiting  in  diarrhoea. 

When  milk  or  cheese  remains  too  long  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine a  further  fermentation  is  excited  accompanied  by  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  reaction,  and  which  results  in  the  final  production  of  butyric 
actdt  and  sometimes  of  other  substances,  such  as  leucin»  tyrosin,  and 
ammonia.     But  while  free  hydrochloric  acid  exists  in  the  contents  of 
^^ihe  stomach,  the  organic  acids — lactic,  butyric  and  acetic — which  are 
^Ba&sociated  w4th  milk  fermentation  are  unhkely  to  develop. 
^B      Cow's  milk  may  readily  become  acid  from  alteration  in  the  rela- 
^^iirc  amount  of  potassium  biphosphate  and  the  two-thirds  phosphate 
of  potassium.    The  former,  if  present  in  excess,  hastens  coagulation 
and  an  acid  reaction.     When  warm  the  milk  may  again  become  alka- 
^^line  (5k)xhlet,  Heintz). 

^P      These  facts  explain  the  frequent  necessity  of  using  antacids,  such 
^^as  lime  water  or  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  infant  milk  food.     Mucous 
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fermentation  of  the  protetds  makes  the  milk  slimy,  and  it  becomes 
stringy  on  boiling, 

Milk»  according  to  Rubner's  experiments,  yields  more  bulky  resi- 
due in  the  feces  than  either  eggs  or  meat,  yet  its  nutritive  ingredi- 
ents are  very  perfectly  absorbed.  From  8  to  lO  per  cent  approxi- 
mately of  the  solids  of  milk  is  eliminated  in  the  stools, 

ADAPTATION    OF   MILK    FOR    THE  SICK 

When  patients  object  to  the  taste  of  milk  alone,  they  can  be  often 
induced  to  take  large  quantities  by  using  it  in  various  combinations 
or  preparations^  or  by  disguising  its  taste.  Many  patients  when  or- 
dered a  milk  diet  positively  assert  that  they  cannot  endure  the  tasie 
of  milk;  that  it  always  nauseates  them»  or  that  it  makes  them  bilious 
and  constipated,  and  excites  headache.  They  say,  perhaps,  that  they 
have  faithfully  tried  to  drink  it  before,  and  never  could  tolerate  it;  but 
scarcely  any  one  person  has  ever  tried  all  the  different  methods  of 
taking  milk,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  once  disagreed 
several  years  before  it  will  again.  The  objection  to  the  taste  can 
always  be  overcome  by  a  little  tact  and  perseverance,  and  there  are 
very  few  persons  who  cannot  assimilate  a  more  or  less  exclusive  mitk 
diet  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  if  tlie  milk  is  properly  given,  and,  if 
necessary,  artificially  digested  for  them.  Their  previous  unhappy 
experience  is  probably  due  to  having  taken  a  large  dose  of  undiluted 
rich  milk  which  promptly  coagulated,  soured,  and  was  rejected,  ex- 
citing all  the  distaste  wfiich  they  have  treasured  against  it, 

\Vhen»  as  in  some  febrile  cases  or  in  acute  Bright*s  disease,  a  milk 
diet  is  imperative »  such  patients  should  begin  with  but  a  teaspoonful 
or  two  at  a  time,  repeating  it  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  If  milk 
is  only  taken  slowly  enough  into  the  stomach,  and  mingled  on  the 
way  with  saliva,  like  other  food — eaien  rather  than  drunk — it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  form  the  large  tough  curds  that  it  does  when  poured 
down  by  the  tumblerful,  like  a  dose  of  salts.  By  degrees  the  patient 
will  be  convinced  of  his  ability  to  retain  it.  and  then  the  dosage  may 
be  increased,  making  such  further  changes  in  the  preparation  of  it 
as  occasion  demands. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  for  milk  to  disagree  it  is 
better  to  give  it  alone  to  the  patient,  by  which  means  various  expe- 
dients used  to  increase  its  digestibility  may  be  better  tested.  Patients 
will  often  digest  both  milk  and  beef  broth  or  milk  and  whisky  when 
these  substances  are  given  at  alternating  intervals  of  one  or  two 
hours,  whereas  if  taken  in  conjunction  they  give  rise  to  dyspepsia. 

The  methods  of  altering  milk  to  suit  the  taste  or  digestive  re* 
qtiirements  are  so  numerous  that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  group 
them  under  the  following  headings,  although  the  classifications  are 
iome^'hat  arbitrary  and  here  and  there  may  overlap : 
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I.  Methods  of  altering  the  taste  of  milk. 

IL  Methods  of  improving  the  digestibility  of  milk, 

III.  Methods  of  predigestion. 

IV-  Methods  of  sterilisation  and  preservation. 

The  first  method  beguiles  the  patient  into  taking  larger  quantities 
of  milk  without  tiring  of  it ;  the  second  aims  at  preventing  the  for- 
mation in  the  stomach  of  dense  tough  coagulse  which  are  difficult  of 
solution  and  digestion  by  an  enfeebled  gastric  juice ;  the  third,  by 
artificial  digestion,  relieves  a  weak  stomach  of  much  labour;  the 
fourth  prevents  the  accession  of  poisonous  germs  which  would 
excite  malfermentation  and  indigestion. 

L  Methods  of  altering  the  Taste  of  Milk 

When  patients  object  to  the  taste  of  raw  milk  or  tire  of  it,  it  may 
be  flavoured  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When  there  is  no  objection  on 
ihc  score  of  the  nervous  system,  a  teaspoon  ful  or  two  of  black  coffee 
is  one  of  the  best  means  at  hand*  or  a  little  of  the  extract  of  coffee 
may  be  added*  Very  weak  tea  may  be  preferred.  Caramel  is  an- 
other excellent  flavouring  substance  which  may  be  freely  employed, 
and  ginger  is  also  used.  Other  patients  may  take  a  little  chocolate 
or  cocoa  or  cocoa  nibs  infusion  with  their  glass  of  milk.  Some 
prefer  the  addition  of  common  salt  or  a  little  black  pepper.  The 
irarious  meat  extracts,  fluid  or  solid  (see  Meat  Preparations,  pages 
815,818), may  often  be  used  to  advantage.  When  alcohol  is  not 
contraindicated  many  patients  are  willing  to  drink  much  mtlk 
in  Ihe  form  of  weak  punches,  or  as  eggnog  in  which  cognac, 
whisky,  sherry,  or  rum  may  be  employed  to  disguise  the  pure- 
milk  taste. 

The  various  malt  extracts  are  enjoyed  by  some  when  given  in 
mflk,  and  their  disagreeable  sweetness  is  thereby  removed.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  malt  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  milk  which  is  gently 
warmed  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  boiled  for  twenty  minutes. 
This  prevents  the  formation  of  large  curds. 

None  of  these  additions  materially  affect  the  nutritive  value  of 
milk,  and  the  occasional  variety  which  may  be  secured  by  experi- 
menltng  with  different  substances  will  usually  overcome  all  preju- 
dices, I  have  often  induced  patients  to  take  large  quantities  of 
jtitiket  flavoured  with  a  little  spice  (see  Receipts  for  Invalid  Foods), 
nol  realising  that  they  were  really  eating  only  pure  milk  which  had 
passed  into  the  first  stage  of  digestion.  Patients  who  object  to  milk 
because  they  have  to  drink  so  much  fluid  may  take  the  same  quan- 
tity in  the  form  of  junket  because  they  can  eat  it  with  a  spoon. 

Much  milk  may  be  disguised  sometimes  in  custards,  gruels,  etc., 
where  there  is  no  objection  to  the  addition  of  other  easily  digestible 


Skiinming. 
Boiling. 

DiJution  with  water* 

Dilution  with  alkaline  and  aerated  waters. 
Dilution  with  amylaceous  foods- 
Addition  of  alkalies,  acid  and  other  substances. 
Skimmed  milk  is  the  residue  after  removal  of  the  cream.    It 
conuins  water,  90.63  per  cent ;  proteid,  3.06  per  cent ;  fat.  079  per 
cent;  sugar,  477  per  cent,  and  a  residue  of  salts.     It  thus  retains 
almost  10  per  cent  of  solids. 

Skimmed  milk  is  well  digested  by  those  patients  whose  stomachs 
do  not  tolerate  fat  in  any  form,  but  it  will  not  long  support  life,  and 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  cure  certain  diseases  by  a 
skimmed-milk  diet  have  signally  failed.  Donkin  advocated  its  use  to 
the  extent  of  six  to  eight  pints  daily. 

It  may  be  employed  temporarily  in  the  milk  cure  for  B right's 
disease,  dropsies,  and  in  the  treatment  of  neurotic  hysterical  cases. 

Yeo  advises  gouty  subjects  to  drink  ten  minutes  before  each  meal 
a  breakfastcupful  (eight  ounces)  of  hot  skimmed  milk  and  water  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  saltspoonful  each  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
and  salt.  This  is  a  good  means  of  prescribing  an  alkali,  but  th 
is  no  special  advantage  in  the  skimmed  milk. 

2.  Bolting. — Boiled  milk  exhibits  a  thin  scum  of  albumin  upon 
surface  which  entangles  some  of  the  fat  globules,  and  which  is  quickly 
replaced  by  another  after  removal.  This  scum  should  not  be  served 
to  invalids.  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  whether  infants  should 
ever  be  given  raw  cow's  milk,  or  only  that  which  has  been  previously 
boiled,  and  authorities  are  divided  upon  the  matter.  Certainly  in 
most  cases  raw  milk,  if  pure,  provokes  no  harm.  Boiling  the  milk 
arrests  the  development  of  germs  and  fungi  with  which  it  may  have 
become  contaminated,  and  may  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  some 
diseases,  and  it  retards  the  process  of  **  souring  "  and  coagulation. 
Boiling  expels  about  3  per  cent  of  gases^ — carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen  (Hnppe) — and  the  loss  of  oxygen  diminishes  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid  and  consequent  souring.  It  alters  the  taste  of  the  milk 
somewhat,  and  makes  it  "  flat/*  The  flatness  is  removed  by  agitating 
the  milk  with  air  by  pouring  it  back  and  forth  into  two  cups  held 
a  little  distance  apart :  or  it  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  any 
aerated  water.  As  a  rule,  boiled  milk  is  preferred  hot.  but  some 
persons  enjoy  it  cold. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  milk  is  in  general  more  digestible  if 
boiled  than  if  raw.  but  the  results  of  experiment  do  not  wholly 
cotifinn  this  view.     Crolas  has  demonstrated  that  boiling  has  no 
Ittence  upon  either  the  lactose  or  casein,  but  it  slightly  in- 
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soluble  phosphates,  which  he  regards  as  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Radnttz  found  by  experiment  that  young  animals  absorb  94  per 
rent  of  albuminoids  from  fresh. milk,  but  only  5.7  per  cent  from 
I  boiled  milk,  hence  a  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  must  be  drunk  to 
lohtain  the  same  nourishment  which  is  derived  from  raw  milk. 

According  to  Vasilieff,  the  envelopes  of  the  oil  globules  are  al- 
tered by  heat,  and  he  claims  that  50  per  cent  less  fat  is  absorbed. 
LTbis  seems  too  high  an  estimate  in  view  of  clinical  observation. 

Occasionally  patients  are  made  bilious  and  constipated  by  the  use 

>f  boiled  milk  who  digest  it  better  raw,  but  the  converse  is  also  true : 

jit  is  a  matter  of  idiosyncrasy.     It  has  decided  advantage  in  diar- 

[rhceal  diseases,  probably  through  the  absence  of  germs  and  gases. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  combined  with  thin  chocolate  or  cocoa, 

I"  Scalded  milk  *'  is  heated  to  about  150'  F.,  or  practically  **  Pas- 
teurised." by  pouring  on  boiling  water.  Thus  treated,  milk  remains 
fresh  a  little  longer  than  when  raw. 
3.  Dilution  with  IVatcr, — The  dihition  of  milk  is  accomplished  by 
ad<ting  plain  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  two  or  three  of  milk.  If  the  milk  is  exceptionally  rich  in  cream 
ami  casein  this  simple  means  will  often  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its 
better  digestion,  for  the  curds  become  both  smaller  and  softer. 

4.  Dilution  unth  Alkulinc  or  Aerated  IVater.—hinw  water  may  be 

idded  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four  or  more  tablespoonfuls  to 

rach  tumbler  of  milk,  taken  cokL     In  cases  with  much  acidity  of  the 

Istomach  the  lime  water  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  half 

|or  even  two  thirds.     When  so  given,  the  taste  of  the  milk  is  so  little 

lltcred  that  very  few  patients  object  to  it.  and  some  even  find  it 

norc  agreeable.     If  diarrhoea  or  nausea  is  present  they  are  controlled 

'lo  some  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand  constipation  is  increased  by 

the  use  of  lime.     When  the  latter  exists  it  is  Itetter  to  dilute  with 

V'ichy  or  carbonic-acid  water.     If  lime  water  is  added  to  neutralise 

I  acidity  of  cow's  milk  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  should  not 

lised  abo\e  that  of  Pasteurisation — 160°  to  170''  F. — because  the 

aniinoids  are  more  or  less  decomposed  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solu* 

It  is  better  to  separately  sterilise  the  lime  water  and  add  it 

Iteruards. 

Barley  water  may  be  used  as  a  diluent  for  milk  in  diarrhcea,  but 
Pf>«imeal  water  is  better  for  constipation. 

waters,  such  as  carbonic-acid  water,  alkaline  Vichy, 
^^bottL  -  ,11  soda,  or  Apollinaris.  may  all  be  added  to  milk,  in  any 
^Bdestrcd  proportion*  In  cases  of  fever  four  ounces  of  a  mixture  made 
^HHib  equal  fiarts  of  the  diluent  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  eight 
^HUlceii  every  two  hours,  up  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  pints  of  milk 
per  diem. 

waters  are  best  used  with  cold  milk,  but  for  many 
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persons  bol  milk  and  Vichy  make  a  very  agreeable  combination ^ 
irfaicli  is  often  soothing  to  the  obstinate  cough  of  bronchitis.  The 
gaseous  waters  relieve  the  '*  flatness  "  of  the  milk,  and  prevent  the 
tiler-taste  of  it  in  the  mouth,  of  which  many  patients  complain.  The 
rnxxtures  with  Vichy  and  hme  water  are  especially  serviceable  where 
odrexne  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  present  with  a  tendency  to  the 
imiBcdiate  rejection  of  all  fluids. 

5.  DSmtwm  tvHh  Amylaceous  Foods. — ^Any  form  of  starchy  food— 
floBT,  arrowroot,  etc — serves  as  a  mechanical  diluent  of  milk  by 
iniogling  with  it  and  preventing  the  precipitation  of  tough  curds. 
Bread  and  milk,  or  crackers  and  milk,  serve  the  same  purpose,  and, 
bcn^  semisolid,  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  must  be  eaten 
slowly  and  mixed  with  saliva. 

When  in^ts  vomit  their  milk  it  may  be  temporarily  attenuated 
«ilh  either  barley  water  or  oatmeal  water  added  instead  of  plain 
water*  and  in  the  same  proportion — i.  e„  one  third  or  one  half.  The 
mocii-extolted  starchy  "  infant  foods  "  are  less  useful  as  foods  than 
they  arc  as  diluents  of  milk,  and  if  used  temporarily  with  the  latter 
object  solely  in  \new,  they  are  less  liable  to  produce  rickets,  scurfy, 
gastric  catarrh,  and  other  maladies.  Whenever  amylaceous  sub- 
stances are  selected  to  dilute  milk  for  infants  they  should  first  be  as 
^  as  possible  converted  into  dextrin  and  glacose.  for  gummy  dex 
trin,  saccharine,  or  even  gelatinous  materials  arc  all  better  than  crude 
stirdiy  ibods.  ~ 

For  adults  a  tablespoonfitl  of  Mellin's  or  Nestle's  food  dissolv 
in  an  ounce  of  hot  water  and  added  to  a  glass  of  milk  is  both  pala- 
table and  nutritious  in  cases  of  phthisis  or  scrofula. 

6.  AdStum  of  Aikalu's,  Acid  and  Other  Substances* — ^The  addition 
of  alkalies  to  milk  renders  it  much  more  digestible  for  some  persons. 
In  Iqrpefacidtty  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  presence  of  abnormal  fer- 
nentatioQ  alk^ies  are  beneflcial  as  neutralising  agents.  On  the  other 
band*  tn  cases  in  w^hich  the  gastric  juice  is  very  feeble  or  absent, 
MtiiciaUy  digested  milk  ntay  prove  more  serviceable. 

Tht  adosixtEtre  ol  alkalies  by  reducing  the  addit>'  of  the  gastric 
jnioe  makes  the  casein  coagulate  more  stowlj^  and  in  flocculi  rather 
Aaai  in  large  coagnbe. 

Salt  may  be  added — a  sahs{x>otiful  to  the  tumbler  of  milk.  This 
improves  its  digestibility  for  most  persons,  and  renders  it  less  likely 
to  catxse  biltoasiiess.  Sodium  bicarbonate*  ten  grains,  or  a  salt- 
spoopful  to  the  ttmabler  of  milk,  prevents  malfeimentation  in  the 
stooBdi,  If  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach  exists,  sodium  bicarbonate 
aaij  prove  better  than  lime  water,  which  b  btrt  slightly  antacid,  for  it 
GootaiiEs  but  a  half  grain  of  Hme  to  the  ounce.  On  the  other  hand, 
S  tfae  gastric  juice  is  too  feeble  to  digest  milk  easily,  it  is  sometimes 
to  MHiemmjt  it  stiB  fonber  with  quantities  of  lime 
and  sodiimi  btearbooate  sbcMild  be  substituted  to  check 
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fermentation  of  the  milk  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  (ails  to  control.  An  excellent  combination  for  an  irri- 
ible  stomach  is  made  by  adding  five  or  ten  grains  of  this  salt  and 
wo  grains  of  cerium  oxalate  to  each  glass  of  milk.  The  cerium  oxa- 
late has  a  sedative  and  ionic  action  upon  the  mucous  membranes  and 
tends  to  allay  nausea  and  irritation  in  the  stomach- 
Other  substances  sometimes  added  for  gastric  ulcer,  etc,»  are 
sodium  phospliale,  saccharated  lime,  or  a  teaspoonful  oE  milk  of 
magnesia  to  the  pint.  A  few  drops  of  liquor  potassse  to  the  pint  of 
milk  are  recommended  by  Bulkley  for  infants  having  eczema. 

Starr  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  saccharated  lime  for 
diluting  milk  for  infants : 

Slaked  lime,  one  ounce;  refined  powdered  sugar,  two  ounces; 
^inix,  triturate,  add  distilled  water,  one  pint.     Shake  occasionally  for 

t 

Pdiu 


Dme  hours  in  a  bottle,  let  stand,  and  siphon  out  the  fluid, 

Roberts  recommends  a  powder  containing  lo  grains  each  of  so- 
lium bicarbonate  and  common  salt,  and  5  grains  of  light  magnesia, 
to  be  added  to  a  tumblerful  of  one  third  hot  water  and  two  thirds 
hot  milk. 

Edes  strongly  recommends  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
Twenty  minims  of  the  dilute  acid  of  the  pharniacopoeia  are 
slowly,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  pint  of  milk  which  is  gently 
warmed,     A  fine  flocculent  coagukim  of  casein  floats  in  the  whey, 
and  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  is  improved,  while  a  flat  or  disagree- 
'  able  taste  is  avoided. 

Gelatin. — Gelatin  may  be  employed  in  small  quantity  as  an  at- 
^itnuant  of  milk,  Starr  gives  the  following  receipt  for  its  use: 
^B  Soak  a  piece  of  white  gelatin  an  inch  square  in  half  a  cupful 
^H>f  cold  water  for  three  hours.  Put  the  cup  in  a  saucepan  of 
^pHrater  and  boil  until  the  gelatin  dissolves.  When  cold  it  forms 
^n  jelly.  For  infants  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be  put  into 
each  nursing  bottle  of  milk. 
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1 1 K  Methods  of  Prcdigesfion 
I.  Peptonised  milk.    2,  Pancreatinised  milk. 


3.  Koumiss,  kefir, 
matroon,  etc. 

I*  Feptonised  Milk. — The  object  of  peptonising  milk  is  to  com- 
plete a  portion  of  the  digestive  process  outside  of  the  body,  and 
ereby  relieve  the  alimentary  canal  of  this  work.     A  great  variety 
preparations  of  pepsin,  peptonising  powders,  etc.,  are  offered  in 
rket. 

In  general  they  are  pure,  but  they  vary  somewhat  in  rapidity  and 

rength  of  action.     The  powder  may  be  added  some  time  before 

c  milk  is  swallowed,  and  in  this  event  it  can  only  act  in  conjunc- 

with  dilute  hvdrochloric  acid.    If  added  to  the  milk  at  the  time 
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of  swallowing,  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  supplies  llic 
proper  reaction. 

The  process  of  artificial  peptonising  consists  in  adding  one  of 
the  numerous  preparations  of  pepsin  obtained  at  the  pharmacist's  to 
fresh  acidulated  milk,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a  bottle  immersed 
in  warm  water  at  approximately  the  body  temperature,  A  fermen- 
tation results  in  which  the  casein  is  more  or  less  completely  con- 
verted into  albnmoses. 

It  the  process  be  too  long  continued,  further  fermentation  results, 
and  the  milk  becomes  very  bitter.  It  is  therefore  checked  after  a 
few  minutes,  either  by  boiling  the  milk,  which  has  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  pepsin,  or  by  keeping  it  upon  ice  until  ready  for  use, 
which  inhibits  the  action  of  the  ferment. 

Either  peptonised  or  pancreatinised  milk  may  be  prepared  in 
quantity  for  use  by  infants  or  invalids  during  the  day.  and  if  there 
is  an  ice  chest  to  keep  it  in,  it  is  better  to  do  so,  for  then  it  is  more 
uniform  in  composition.  If  ice  is  not  at  hand,  the  preparation 
should  be  freshly  made  for  use  each  time,  otherwise  it  will  become 
bitter  and  spoil. 

2.  Fancreatinised  Milk.^Of  recent  years  the  use  of  pepsin  for 
predigestion  of  milk  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  pan- 
creatin,  which  acts  best  in  an  alkaline  medium.  This  ferment,  like 
pepsin,  may  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely  in  pow^dered  form- 
Milk  thus  prepared  is  slighdy  yellow  and  less  opaque  than  raw  mSk, 
The  process  may  be  conducted  as  follow  s  : 

Add  a  pint  of  fresh  milk  to  a  gill  of  cold  water  in  a  clean  ves* 
sel.  Put  in  a  tubeful  of  Fairchild's  **  peptonising  powder  "  (pancre- 
atic extract  5  grains,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  15  grains),,  or.  instead 
of  the  pancreatic  extract,  substitute  1  to  2  drachms  of  "  pancreatic 
solution  '*  made  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.»  stir  well,  and  place  in  warm 
(not  boiling)  water  for  half  an  hour  or  until  a  slight  bitter  taste  is 
present. 

This  taste  means  that  fermentation  has  proceeded  far  enough. 
To  allow  it  to  continue  will  make  the  milk  unpaJatable,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disguise  the  bitterness.  Boiling  for  two  or 
three  minutes  stops  all  further  fermentation,  and  the  milk  sJiotild 
then  be  placed  on  ice  until  ready  for  use.  Such  milk  will  keep  well 
Cor  several  hours. 

When  used,  serve  alone  cold*  or  add  carbonic-acid  water  to  dis- 
guise the  taste.  For  adults  a  little  coffee  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Pancreatinised  Miik  Gruel. — To  a  pint  of  cold  fresh  milk  add  a 
pirn  of  thick  milk  gruel,  boiling  hot.  The  gruel  may  be  made  of 
sago,  pearl  barley*  arrowroot,  oatmeaU  wheat  flour,  or  other  farina- 
ceous food,  according  to  taste.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture 
should  be  about  125'*  F.    Add  a  tubeftil  of  peptonising  powder  (15 
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s),  and  place  on  the  side  of  the  stove  for  two  or  three  hours, 
avoiding  great  heat.     Then  boil  to  stop  the  fermentation.     Strain, 
and  keep  on  ice  ready  for  use.      The  gruel  disguises  admirably  the 
,  taste  of  the  milk. 

When  pancreatinisation  is  long  continued  the  casein  is  completely 
digested,  but  the  milk  becomes  too  bitter  for  use. 

Ligumm. — Legumin  is  a  vegetable  ferment  which  is  said  to  make 
milk  highly  digestible  for  invalids  by  converting  casein  into  a  sol- 
uble albuminoid.  This  substance,  which  was  lately  introduced  by 
Bovet,  is  also  given  as  a  food. 

y  KonmisB. — Koumiss  (spelled  also  koumys  and  kuniyss)  is  milk 
artificial iy  prepared  by  simultaneous  lactic  acid  and  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation.    It  was  originally  made  by  the  natives  in  the  steppes  of 
southeastern  Russia  and  other  eastern  countries  as  a  refreshing  and 
I      slightly  intoxicating  beverage.     Of  late  years  the  idea  has  been  ad- 
^^anced  that  it  has  some  beneficial  or  curative  influence  in  chronic 
^Uiseases,  such  as  phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  gastro-intestinal 
^■catarrh,  and  other  wasting  diseases,  and  as  a  result  the  manufacture 
»      of  koumiss  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
and  at  many  pharmacies  it  can  be  obtained  daify,  freshly  prepared, 
pint  or  (juart  bottles.     It  is  probable  that  a  large  share  of  the 
lefit  claimed  for  the  native  **  koumiss  cure  **  is  attributable,  like 
aost  *■  cures/*  to  the  favourable  climate  in  which  ilie  patients  live, 
tspecially  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July*  where  the  air 
dry,  clear,  and  aromatic. 

Very  advanced  cases,  and  those  having  active  fever,  may  not  be 

benefited  by  the  "  cure,"  but  koumiss  inay  be  given  them  at  home. 

|Koumiss  is  of  great  service  as  an  easily  digested  food  for  many  cases 

>f  obstinate  gastric  irritation  and  severe  vomiting.     In  the  latter  it 

^may  be  often  tolerated  when  no  other  nutriment  is  retained.     Its 

uses  are  therefore  various  both  for  infants  and  adults,  and  there  are 

Loften  cases  in  which  it  agrees  better  than  pancreatinised  milk  or  milk 

prepared  in  any  other  way. 

The  Manufacture  of  Koumiss. — The  manufacture  of  koumiss  may 

conducted  by  several  different  processes.     In  southeastern  Rus- 

|ia«  especially  in  soiuh  Samara,  the  milk  of  a  certain  breed  of  mares  is 

iscd.  which  is  particularly  rich  in  milk  sugar  but  poor  in  fat  and 

casein,  and  the  animals  are  fed  upon  grasses  which  contain  this  sugar- 

jrming  material  in  abundance  (Karrick), 

Marc's  milk,  as  compared  with  cow's,  contains  much  more  sugar 
(6  per  cent)  and  less  casein  and  fat  (less  than  3  per  cent)  (Biel). 

The  mares  are  light-coloured  animals*  unbroken,  and  are  guarded 

nth  greatest  care,  not  being  allowed  dry  food,  such  as  oats  and  hay, 

Ipastured  among  mountains  containing  salt  beds,  they  have  access  to 

r  water,  in  which  they  can  bathe  frequently.     They  have  large 

-  ctnd  abundant  milk  secretion,  which  is  milked  from  four  to 
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eight  times  daily.  The  best  koumiss  is  made  in  the  early  sum^mer  by 
pouring  fresh  milk  into  smoked  leather  bottles  or  sabas^  to  which 
is  added  a  little  sour  cow's  milk  or  old  dry  koumiss  ferment.  The 
skins  are  kept  at  a  temperature  about  equal  to  the  body  heat  and 
are  frequently  shaken  for  thorough  mixing,  and  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  proceed  for  three  or  four  days. 

In  the  United  States  koumiss  is  manufactured  from  cow*s  milk 
by  the  addition  of  some  artificial  ferment.  Such  home-made  koumiss 
may  be  prepared  as  follows : 

Take  2  teaspoonfuls  of  wheat-flour  dough,  2  tablespoonluls  of 
millet  flour,  i  tablespoonful  of  honey,  i  tablespoonful  of  beer  yeast 
Mix  into  a  thin  paste  with  milk.  Place  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment. 
When  fermented,  put  into  a  linen  bag  and  hang  in  a  covered  jar  with 
sixteen  pounds  of  fresh  milk.  Let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
until  the  milk  becomes  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  86""  to  90**  F.  Skim, 
decant,  agitate  for  an  hour,  bottle  and  cork  tightly,  protecting  the 
corks  with  wire  fastenings.  Keep  in  a  refrigerator.  Absolute  clean- 
liness nuist  be  insisted  upon  ihroughout  all  the  various  manipula- 
tions; otherwise  different  forms  of  fermentation  will  result  (Stange). 

Properties, — Koumiss  when  shaken  froths  readily.  It  has,  when 
fresh,  a  slightly  sour  odour,  agreeable  bitter  taste,  and  acid  reaction. 
The  specific  gravity  is  K018  to  1.029.  During  fermentation  alcohol 
is  developed  from  the  milk  sugar,  which  forms  lactic  acid  and  glu- 
cose, the  latter  making  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  alcohol  may 
reach  2.5  per  cent,  but  koumiss  made  from  cow*s  milk  may  not  con- 
tain above  1  per  cent.  Koumiss  becomes  stronger  in  both  taste  and 
smell  after  keeping  for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  highly  sensitive  to  tern* 
peratore  changes,  and  easily  putrefies. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  koumiss  prepared  which  differ  in  de- 
gree of  fermentation  and  in  their  exhilarating  and  intoxicating 
properties.  The  lighter  form  contains  less  alcohol  than  the  hea%ner, 
in  which  fermentation  has  proceeded  further. 

The  following  analysis  by  Stange  illustrates  the  changes  in  com- 
position which  koumiss  undergoes  by  prolonged  fermentation: 


Tafi/e  of  the  Percentage  Composition  of  the  Several  Strengths  of  Kmmmi 

(Stange) 
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The  casein,  after  being  first  precipitated,  is  converted  imp  pep- 
tones and  an  acid  albumin.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
position of  koumiss  is  always  changing  unless  the  fermentation  be 
constantly  held  in  check  by  extreme  cold.  Koumiss  grows  more 
and  more  acid  and  keeps  but  a  short  time  when  exposed  to  the 

^Lair.      If  spoiled,   it   may   produce   severe   symptoms   of  ptomaine 

^■^isoning. 

^^^vKoumiss  is  prepared  in  tablet  form  under  the  name  of  koumysgent 

^^Kh  tablet,  it  is  claimed,  containing  30  per  cent  of  soluble  casein. 
The  tablets  keep  indefinitely  in  air*tight  bottles,  and  when  dissolved 
I  in  water  form  a  cooling  effervescing  food*  possessing  similar  proper- 
ties with  koumiss,  and  it  is  cheaper.  It  is  doubtful  however,  w^hether 
iy  preparation  can  be  made  to  reproduce  ali  the  peculiarities  and 
idvantages  of  fresh  koumiss,  w^hich  is  so  variable  and  delicate  a 
lubstance. 

^Koumiss  Cure. — ^The  *'  koumiss  cure  **  consists  in  taking  a  large 
intity  of  koumiss^ — ^in  some  cases  15  to  20  tunibterfuls  a  day— in 
combination  wnth  nourishing  albuminous  food.  If  perfectly  fresh  it 
may  be  drunk  warm,  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  sonic  time  it  is  belter 
lo  drink  it  cold.  Koumiss  which  is  either  too  fresh  or  which  has  not 
been  kept  clean  may  cause  flatulency,  colic,  and  diarrhoea,  but  old 
koumiss  has  the  opposite  effect  upon  the  bowels,  andjike  milk,  gives 
rise  to  constipation.  Koumiss  resembles  whey  in  being  strongly  diu- 
retic and  diaphoretic,  and  thus  relieves  the  mucous  membranes  of 
congestion.  It  also  alleviates  thtrst,  strengthens  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  improves  the  vascular  tone,  general  nutrition,  and  com- 
plexion. The  solids  of  the  urine  are  increased  during  its  use.  The 
use  of  koumiss  is  said  to  be  contraindicated  in  renal  and  vascular 
diseases,  gout,  plethora,  and  chronic  constipation. 

At  first  but  two  or  three  timiblerfuls  of  koumiss  are  allowed  daily 
until  the  stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it ;  then  patients  are  made 
to  drink  a  glass  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day  and  sometimes 
as  often  as  once  every  half  hour.  Some  patients  can  digest  very 
lar^e  quantities  of  koumiss,  and  as  much  as  to  litres  have  been  taken 
in  twenty-four  hours,  bat  less  is  used  now  than  formerly;  patients 
do  not  often  exceed  6  or  8  litres  a  day.  and  for  the  average  from  2 
to  4  is  quite  enough.     Tender  beef  and  abundant  butter,  cream,  and 

^a  moderate  supply  of  bread  compose  the  basis  of  the  other  foods 

Billowed.     Sweets,  salads,  and  other  beverages  than  koumiss  are  for- 

^^biddcn. 

The  treatment  should  he  commenced  slowly  in  order  to  accustom 
the  digestive  system  to  the  fermented  drink,  which  otherwise  may 

^^excite  diarrhoea.    The  latter  accident  may  be  counteracted  by  lime 

^Bwater  or  some  simple  remedy,  such  as  bismuth. 

I  The  koumiss  prepared  from  milk  in  the  United  States  does  not 

seem  lo  possess  the  peculiar  properties  and  extraordinary  nutritive 
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^r^r^vy  which  in  attributed  to  it  when  made  from  mare*s  milk  in  Rus- 
-♦^»  *M^  which  patients  arc  said  to  gain  rapidly  in  weight.  In  various 
K»»*'i»rtn  citioH  there  are  special  institutions  designed  tor  carry-ing  out 
»^s  k\Mnnlii»  cure,  and  which  are  supplied  with  the  genuine  article 
'»\»M»  the  otrppeft, 

S|»cri«l  koiirniftft  cures  are  not  in  vogue  in  this  countr>-.  but  in 
<*MMhrn.t;t<  rti  Kujisia  there  are  several  establishments,  notably  in  the 
»l»-hlrt«»  i»f  OrcnlKTg  and  Samara,  where  patients  go  for  treatment 
»lMiih^«  orviral  months  in  summer,  and  derive  great  improvement. 
I  »lxr  iilhrr  |;//|^ular  "  cure  "  resorts  in  Europe,  these  establishments 
l\Mhiijh  thf  patf«:tit  with  suitable  light  and  varied  amusement  during 
Om  \*utyjt'ti%  of  hi*  treatment,  which  is  highly  beneficial,  by  diverting 
Mm  tfiiiwl  'attf\  relieving  an  otherwise  monotonous  regime.  While  un- 
«irf|/o«fi^  tUt:  koumiss  cure,  patients  are  made  to  live  outdoors  as 
«MiM  h  >i:t  \ft,%%ih\t,  and  tent  life  with  free  exercise  is  no  doubt  a  very 
'•M|ioM;ifif  adjunct  to  the  treatment  when  it  can  be  obtamed.  The 
iUhtitU'  u  l>//th  hot  and  dry,  and  the  elevation  is  high. 

I  )t*'  l<c^/umiss  cure  is  particularly  available  for  chronic  catarrh  of 
♦  1"  9*-^\ftrHtory  and  alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  pul- 
httthhf  /  fuUrrculosis.  It  is  also  especially  recommended  for  general 
»'»»'>  y  r^'^ulting  from  pronounced  ansemia,  and  for  various  diatheses, 
«'»'  u  ht  V  rofula,  rhachitis,  etc.  The  large  percentage  of  carbonic 
"'  *'»  /*}iU  fi  is  produced  by  koumiss  fermentation,  together  with  the 
^  ''hoi  f/r«'Mrnt,  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
»'»vour;il/|y  affects  digestion,  and  lessens  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
Afoofij/  //th<rr  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  koumiss  may  be  men- 
MorM/1  orrasional  drowsiness  and  lassitude.  This  food  is  also  said 
»o  l'''->-^  ^>,  some  aphrodisiac  influence. 

'  f'fir,  ~  Kefir  is  another  form  of  fermented  milk  which  resembles 
^''"'^li^h,  and  has  long  been  used  in  the  Caucasus. 

''fir  contains  three  varieties  of  ferments  which  produce  com- 
|/M  /  ^rnu-ntation  processes  resulting  in  the  formation  of  alcohol, 
!'<'  U'  arirj,  modified  albumins,  and  peptones.  The  casein  of  milk  is 
"»  ^f'-ai  part  digested  by  them,  and  the  portion  which  remains  is 
I''"  «I''t'it<'d  in  flocculi  instead  of  heavy  curds.  The  milk  sugar  is 
»*\uii,>.{  completely  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic-acid  gas, 
^'hi«  \\  hubbies  to  the  surface.  Kefir  has  a  sour  taste,  due  to  the 
'''^^«|li(•  acids  which  it  contains. 

/.(Kilak. — Zoolak,  formerly  called  Matzoon,  is  a  form  of  milk  in 
•'•'hi'  h  lactic-acid  fermentation  has  been  produced  by  a  ferment  much 
"-"I  in  Syria.  It  has  the  same  general  properties  and  effects  with 
I'oiiiiiiss,  and  is  an  excellent  invalid  food. 

lactone  is  an  unfermented  milk  preparation  freed  from  fat,  steril- 
'■**''d  and  rendered  effervescing  by  means  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  Ac- 
'  ording  to  the  late  Charles  Rice,  chemist  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  lOO 
I'arts  by  weight  contain : 
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Fat...« • .*..*....*«rfe.»»  o.io 

Casein  Atid  tlbumiiu ,, .«... •*«•«»•«.  5*37 

Milk  sugar ., ««••«••.. 5-do 

SaIu, •,••..••,...•« «•• .....f. •••...  i.ao 

Water. ,«••• .,♦., .....*... .*«««  87.53 

100.00 
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IV.  Methods  of  Stcrilisaiion  attd  Prescn^aiian 

I.  Sterilisation.  2,  Pasteurisation.  3.  **  Humanised  milk/*  4. 
Modified  TTiilk.     Milk  laboratories. 

I,  Steriliaed  Milk* — The  sterilisation  of  milk  is  accomplished  by 
heating  it  up  to  the  boiling  point,  212**  F*  In  a  vacuum  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  lower. 

The  construction  of  steam  sterilisers  for  milk,  beef  tea,  or  other 
foods  is  based  upon  a  very  simple  plan.     It  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
the  steam  which  rises  from  water  heated  in  a  tin  or  copper  can  con- 
denses in  drops  on  the  lid.  and  this  condensed  vapour  drips  back 
along  tlie  sides  of  the  can.     If  the  lid  is  raised  a  little  and  is  made 
somewhat  larger  than  the  can,  the  condensed  steam  will  drip  down 
ton  the  outside  of  the  can  instead  of  the  inside.     If  a  second  larger 
can  be  inverted  like  a  hood  or  jacket  over  the  first*  the  steam  con- 
densed betw^een  the  two  cans  drips  back  and  may  be  made  to  rejoin 
the  water  from  which  it  started.     In  this  way  a  kind  of  perpetual 
[lotion  is  kept  up  so  long  as  a  flame  is  applied  beneath  the  water  to 
jvajKiurise  it.     Bottles  containing  the  food  to  be  sterilised  are  sus- 
Ipcndcd  in  racks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  chamber  in  the  at- 
(tnosphere  of  steam,  and  their  contents  soon  acquire  the  temperature 
>f  boiling  water,  212°  F. 

Sichert  removes  the  grosser  impurities  of  milk  by  placing  it  on  a 
Ithick  layer  of  sterilised  absorbent  cotton  in  a  clean  glass  funnel.  A 
|quart  of  milk  will  pass  through  in  ten  or  fiteen  minutes. 

Mobrun  preserves  milk  for  six  months  by  warming  it  in  a  tin  re- 
rcptacle,  the  only  opening  of  which  is  through  a  lead  tube.     The 
lilk  is  rendered  sterile  by  the  heat,  and  all  air  is  driven  out  through 
iic  tube,  which  is  then  comiiressed  and  soldered. 

The  taste  of  sterilised  milk  is  peculiar  and  resembles  that  of 
jiltil  tnilk.  If  put  in  bottles  which  have  been  sterilised  by  boiling 
^^ater  or  steam,  by  stopping  them  with  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton 
frhich  have  been  baked,  the  milk  will  keep  fresh  for  a  number  of  days 
-long  enough  to  be  carried  upon  a  voyage  to  England  or  across  the 
eminent* 

Milk  drawn  by  clean  hands  fresh  from  the  cow  into  bottles  which 

bavc  been  sterilised  by  boiling  water  is  germ-free^  and  need  not  be 

jnher  treated ;  but  the  milk  usually  served  in  cities  from  large  cans 

vhich  have  been  hawked  about  the  streets  has  passed  through  sev- 

*efal  receptacles  and  been  exposed  to  the  air,    (See  Milk  Adultera- 
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tion  and  Impurities,  p.  6i.)  It  is  better  always  to  keep  milk  _ 
free,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in  summer  if  it  is  to  be 
fed  to  infants.  In  1899  sterih'sing  apparatus  was  introduced  at  the 
Children's  Hospital,  RandalFs  Island,  New  York  city,  with  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  reducing  the  annual  infant  death  rate  from  44.36  to 
19.86,  It  is  often  ad%^isable  to  sterilise  milk  for  feeding  to  t^T^hoId- 
fever  patients  and  others  in  whom  asepsis  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
of  paramount  importance.  If  milk  be  too  long  sterilised  it  becomes 
of  a  brownish  hue,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  its  lactose  into 
caramel. 

It  is  suggested  by  Barlow  that  prolonged  sterilisation  of  milk 
may  lessen  its  antiscorbutic  powers  for  yoimg  infants,  but  scurvy  in 
infants  is  due  also  to  other  causes,  such  as  feeding  with  artificial 
foods,  and  prolonged  exclusive  plain  milk  diet  for  adults  reduces 
them  to  a  condition  resembling  scurvy.  (See  Typhoid  Fever,  Milk; 
Diet.)  jfl 

According  to  Leeds,  the  following  alterations  are  produced  i^^ 
milk  by  sterilisation  at  212°  F. :  . 

1.  The  amylolytic  ferment  is  destroyed.  ^H 

2.  The  casein  coagulates  less  readily  by  rennin.  ^B 

3.  The  digestibility  of  casein  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices 
is  somewhat  retarded. 

4.  The  fat  is  less  promptly  absorbed  than  normally  from  thc^ 
intestine. 

5.  If  the  heating  is  continued  for  some  time,  the  milk  sugar  i| 
destroyed. 

The  mineral  salts  of  milk  are  also  dissociated  in  some  degree' 
from  their  organic  compounds. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the  chief  change  produced  by  steril- 
isation of  milk,  and  even  by  Pasteurisation  at  167°  F,,  is  destruction 
of  the  enzymes  or  organic  ferments  of  which  this  highly  complex 
fluid  contains  a  number.  Babcock  and  Russell  of  Wisconsin  have 
shown  that  when  milk  is  rendered  aseptic  by  salicylic  acid,  sodium 
fluoride  or  other  germicides,  a  process  of  self-digestion  goes  on, 
which  increases  the  longer  the  milk  is  kept.  The  result  of  this 
natural  process  is  the  formation  of  albumoses  at  the  expense  of 
casein,  and  the  action  is  due  to  a  ferment  which  these  experimenters 
named  "  galactase,**  resembling  trypsin. 

Another    fennent.    an    oxydase    or    anaeroxydase,     has    been 
demonstrated  in  cow's  milk  by  a  number  of  French  experimenters,^ 
This    ferment,    as   its    name   implies,    causes   a   peculiar    reactionm 
in  milk  towards  oxidising  agents,  such  as  turpentine  or  tincture  of 
guaiac. 

Spotverini  identified  a  new  ferment  in  cow's  milk  which  resem- 
bles closely  the  glvcolvtic  ferment  of  the  blood. 

A  ferment,  called  by  Bourquelot  ''  lipase/'  has  been  identified  18 
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Ih   human  and  cow's  milk;  its  action   is  hydrolytic,   resolving 

lonobutyrin  into  glycerin  and  butyric  acid. 

In    churning   sterilised   milk,   butter    forms   more   slowly   than 

ifroni  raw  milk,  a  period  two  or  three  times  longer  being  required. 

^Hirsch  attributes  this  to  toughening  of  the  albuminoid  envelopes 

of    lactalbumin)    of    the    fat    globules,    which    is    produced    by 

heat. 

For  these  several  reasons  an  infant  to  be  fully  nourished  on 
erilised  milk  requires  more  of  it  than  of  raw  milk. 

Practically,  in  normal  stomachs  of  either  infants  or  adults  these 
anges  are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  seriously  interfere  with 
e  digestibility  of  the  milk,  but  dyspeptic  and  catarrhal  condi- 
ions  of  the  stomachy  esi)ecially  in  infants,  make  it  highly  scnsi- 
tve  to  very  slight  modifications  in  the  composition  and  reaction 
f  milk. 

In  quite  recent  years  it  has  been  proved  that  the  method  of  Pas- 
teurisation IS  preferable  to  sterilisation  (see  2.  Pasteurised  Milk, 
p.  88),  but  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  decided  reaction  against 
the  prolonged  use  of  both  these  types  of  milk,  in  distinction  from 
temporary  emergency  use,  and  von  Behring  in  common  with  many 
American  clinicians  maintains  that  when  mother's  milk  is  unpro- 
rable,  the  proper  infant  food  is  good,  fresh,  clean  milk,  not  heated 
otherwise  modified  than  by  necessary  dilution  or  sweetening. 
on  Behring  states  that  fresh  milk  contains  powerful  antibodies 
hich  react  against  the  bacillus  acidi  lactici  antl  colon  bacillus, 
s  these  are  the  two  types  of  bacilli  commonly  present  in  the 
t  organism,  and  as  the  heat  of  sterilisation  or  F'asteurisation 
ptly  destroys  the  antibodies,  by  the  use  of  heated  milk  the 
fant  is  deprived  of  a  protective  agent  against  gastro-intestinal 
jsordcr, 

T.  M.  Price  in   1904  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  at  the 

rfar>'tand  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  determine  the  com- 

ative  digestibility  in  the  calf  of   raw,    Pasteurised,  and  steril- 

'ised  milk.     The  experiments  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  raw 

milk. 

After  all,  in  selecting  a  proper  milk  for  infant  feeding,  the 
question  of  immediate  digestibility  is  less  important  than  that  of 
permanent  effect  upon  nutrition.  The  difficulty  with  infant  feeding 
among  the  poor  is  to  obtain  really  good,  fresh,  raw  milk ;  hence  in 
a  given  case  the  choice  of  feeding  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
character  of  raw  milk  obtainable.  When  this  is  first-class  the 
relative  iligestibility,  as  well  as  relative  permanent  nutritive  value, 
nds  as  follows  in  order  of  preference:  (i)  raw,  (2)  Pasteurised, 
3)  sterilised. 
The  directions  for  prcdigestion  combined  with  sterilisation  of 
'tnttk  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  are  thus  given  by  Hirst: 
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**  1,  Have  the  ottrsm^  bottles  prepared  clean  every  morning. 
**  a.  Take  cricam,  fi^e  tunices ;  milk,  two  and  a  half  ounces, 
**  j^  Vtxt  in  sfcfflet;  add  pflEOcreatij]  powder  (pancreatin,  two  and  z 
half  grvtns ;  sotBim  bkarbooaie,  fire  giaiits) ;  heat  over  alcohol  flame 
for  six  mmates;  stir  and  lip  cnnMantly ;  do  moiavgrkeai. 

**  4.  Of  this^  ■■■^■^  pit  m  each  bottle  six  drachms  (for  a  tvi*o- 

buctle)L    UsiefnDeL 
'^  Adii  tt»  «efc  bocde  (ox  drachms  of  sugar  solution.    (Make 

I  ol  sugar  of  milk  (one  powder) 


of  each  bottle  with  dry  baked  cotton  and 


""ck  id^uunc  Qse  put  botsIi»  in  waimin^  asp;  apply  nipple  IniniC' 
dtat^^v  VkK«  gtvini^  tt  to  tntaot:*^ 

ifiiaemary  ciaal  01  the  aewbota  infant  ts  sterile — it  coti< 

b^ctcm^  but  after  the  fir^  lew  passages  of  meconium  two 

one  of  micrococci  are  lotmd  (Eschcrich,  Bes- 

r  with  the  mtfcaoistm.   There  are  bm  two  species 

l^Nuid  tfi  the  stools  of  heabhy  nttrsing  infants,  the  Ba(- 

.  oblaiiied  from  the  tlenm  below  the  duodenum, 

cyi,  rom  the  colon. 

tn  *(•  rher  bacteria,  to  the  number  of  forty 

^1^  rt    Their  action  in  different  (lis- 

\\  they  are  associated  more  or  less 

u\  the  formation  within  the  intes- 

products*     Many  of  these 

weather  outside  the  hotly 

opoa  diapers  and  utensils.     This 

-'*—  aseptic  cleanliness  in  evcn- 

toe<iing  of  infants — cleanliness 

-',$  hands,  of  all  receptacles  for 

ixly,  and  prompt  removal  and 

•<ffs^  or  dothing. 

-       '^est  in  milk,  and  the  diarrhceal  dis- 

^♦xHaicd  with  tliem  are  absolutely 

nJerstood  of  avoiding  milk  to* 

^1:  „  ^  infected.    Vaughan  says  ^nth 

'  were  willing  to  pay  for  wholesome  un- 

V  v^hich  they  readily  give  for  some 

-T  would  be  better  nourished  and 

luent/* 

milk  is  similarly  prepared  to 

.  but  the  temperature  is  only 

instead  of  the  boiling  point. 

digested  than  sterilised  milk. 
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but  it  docs  not  keep  so  long  and  spoils  in  one  or  two  days.     It  has 

C  advantage  of  tasting  more  like  fresh  milk. 
Cleansing  Milk  Botties^-^Both  sterilised  and   Pasteurised   milk 
>uld  be  warmed  by  placing  the  milk  bottles  in  warm  water  without 
Opening  them.     If  the  bottles  are  10  be  used  again  they  should  be 
rinsed  and  left  standing  full  of  water  to  which  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  borax  or  soda  have  been  added.     Before  filling  with  milk 
they  should  be  washed  with  a  fresh  swab  and  hot  soapsuds,  rinsed 
■eain  with  boiled  water,  and  kept  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  in  boil- 
^K  water,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  steam  sterilising  apparatus 
^Bider  pressure.     Rubber  nipples  for  infants'  bottles  must  be  kept  in 
^orax  water  and  rinsed  several  times  daily.     Rubber  tubing  should 

be  discarded, 
K    The  heat  of  Pasteurisation  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  bacteria 
Hiely  to  be  present  without  so  much  alteration  of  the  properties  of 
^ftc  milk  as  occurs  in  sterilisation, 

B    Different  experimenters  have  shown  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  in 
B^l^  ^s  destroyed  by  a  ten-minutes*  exposure  at  iGj*'  F.»  whereas  the 
germs  of  cholera,  pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever  may  be  quickly  de- 
royed  in  milk  at  ^o''  F.  (Van  Genns). 
Freeman  has  shown  by  experiments  that — 

I,  Pasteurisation  of  milk  at  75*^  C  (167"  F.)  affords  a  safeguard 
linst  the  deleterious  effects  of  any  bacteria  which  it  may  contain, 
^hout  interfering  with  its  nutritive  qualities. 

**  Pasteurisation  at  about  75°  C  (167*'  F,)  destroys  efficiently  the 
is  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis  as  well 
i  the  Streptococcus  pyogeties,  the  Staphyhcoccus  pyogenes  aureus,  and 
be  Bacillus  coli  communis,*' 

The  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  is  also  prevented  from  acting  after  ex- 
posure to  a  temperature  of  160°  F. 

It  is  found  that  by  immersing  bottled  of  milk  in  water  which  has 

St  been  removed,  while  boiling,  from  the  fire,  a  fairly  uniform 

rjperature  of  167"^  F,  is  obtained.     Naturally,  the  relation  between 

volume  of  water  used  and  the  quantity  of  milk  must  be  properly 

klanced,  and  various  forms  of  graduated  receptacles  are  sold  which 

nke  the  process  very  easy  and  simple. 

A  graduated  covered  pail,  into  which  the  boiling  water  is  poured, 

f  fitted  with  a  rack  to  submerge  enough  bottles  of  milk  for  the  day's 

and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.     After  half  an  hour's  exposure 

the  heat  the  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  sterilised  or  pancreatiniscd 

|iik,  is  set  in  a  refrigerator  until  ready  for  use. 

Under  some  conditions  both  sterilised  and  Pasteurised  milk  form 
Jler  curds  than  raw  milk,  although  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
coagul^e  formed  by  gastric  juice  (Freeman), 

The  poor  in  New  York  city  are  now  supplied  with  cheap  Pasteur- 
ised milk  through  the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  who  in 
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laboratory  founded  in  Boston  during  i892-'93,  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  Dr  Rotch,  completely  fed  about  twelve  hundred  infants  jand 
was  patronised  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  physicians  in  its 
first  year  Many  similar  laboratories  have  subsequently  been  estab- 
^she<1.  The  milk  is  derived  from  carefully  selected  animals  kept 
z\  farms  where  their  food,  stabling,  drinking  water,  and  pasture  are 
untkr  the  scientific  supervision  of  a  veterinary  surgeon, 

It  is  now  generally  acceded  that  infants  thrive  better  in  the  long 
mn  upon  mixed  milk  derived  from  several  cows  than  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  milk  from  a  single  animal,  which  is  more  likely  to  vary  with 
the  condition  of  the  cow  at  different  times  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
all  variation  in  milk  and  keep  it  at  a  standard  which  can  be  graded  to 
correspond  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  infant,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  proper  means  in  the  milk  laboratories,  where  milk  can  be 
prepared  with  its  ingredients  mixed  with  the  accuracy  of  a  medicinal 
prescription,  while  its  freshness  and  purity  are  absolutely  insured. 
If  desired  also,  the  milk  may  be  predigested  in  the  laboratory,  and 
sweet  whey  and  other  materials  derived  from  fresh  milk  may  be 
obtained  there. 

Physicians  are  furnished  with  blank  forms  upon  which  they  can 
defitijiely  prescribe  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  they  wish  to 
order  for  any  individual  case.  A  sample  prescription  form  from  the 
BriardiflF  Laboratory  is  herewith  appended: 


Per  cent. 

HciMflui. 

Fit 

Number  of 

Proieids 
Hioeral  matter 

feedings? 

Amount  at 

each  feeding? 

Toul  solids 

Wiier 

Infant's  age? 

100.00 

Infant's  weight  ? 

Opdtsvd  lor 


Alkalinity. 
-•  F.         Sterilised 

Signature. 


-VF. 


If  the  physician  does  not  care  to  mention  the  especial  per- 
igee, he  can  ask  for  percentages  which  will  correspond  to  the 
lysis  of  htmian  milk,  and  he  can  then  vary  any  or  all  of  these 
cenlages  later,  according  to  the  need  of  the  especial  infant  pre- 

ed  for  "  (Rotch). 
Ifi  order  to  prepare  modified  milk  by  Rotch's  method  it  is  neces- 
SI7  to  have :  l*  Pure  cream  containing  the  fat.    2.  Pure  milk  con- 
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tainmg^  the  albtmunoids  and  no  fat.  3.  DistiDed  water.  4.  A  20- 
per-cent  solution  of  mOk  sugar  made  fresh  daily  with  distilled  water. 
5.   Lime  water. 

The  milk  and  cream  are  separated  completdy  by  an  apparatus 
made  to  revolve  63oo  times  per  minate,  so  that  they  may  be  recom- 
bined  in  any  desired  proportion.  The  resulting  cream  has  an  aver- 
age of  35  per  cent  of  fat,  but  the  percentage  may  vary  between  45  and 

18,  hence  analysis  should  be  made  whenever  accuracy  is  essential 
After  separation  of  the  cream  the  milk  is  modified  according  to  the 

formula  prescribed  for  each  case,  and  P^isteurised. 

Rotch  gives  the  following  sample  prescriptions  for  modified  milk 

to  be  sent  by  the  physician  to  the  laboratory : 


1^  (I)  Agiri6  jcanold;  dMdanlja 

Fat 0.50 

Milk  sugar 6.00 

Anraminoids 4.00 

Give  4  ooiiCT%  CTOj  two  bCMUS. 
Send  IS  tubes,  cadi  4  oanccs ;  fime  water,  t^. 
Note. — This  patient  made  a  rapid  lecoicijf.     No  mediciBes  were  giren. 

9  (2)  Aboy6we^sold:  heahlij. 

Fat 3.00 

Milk  sugar 7.00 

Albuminoids • 1. 50 

Send  12  tnbes,  each  3  oniicci. 

Lime  water,  ^ 

Pasteorise  at  167*  F. 

9  (3)  A  boy  6  months  old:  healdij. 

Fat 4.00 

MOk  sogar 7.00 

Albuminoids S.oo 

Send  8  tubes,  each  6  onnces. 

Lime  water,  A* 

Pasteurise  at  167*. 

9  (4)  A  girl  4  months  old :  albuminoid  digestion  weak. 

Fat 4.00 

Milk  sugar 7.00 

Albuminoids O.75 

Send  8  tubes,  each  4  ounces. 
Lime  water,  A. 
Pasteurise  at  167*. 

B  (5)  A  boy  6  months  old :  sugar  digestion  weak. 

Fat 3.00 

Milk  sugar 4.00 

Albuminoids • S.OO 

Send  8  tubes,  each  6  ounces. 
Lime  water,  -^g. 
Pasteurise  at  l67'. 
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Q  (6)  A  girl  4  months  old :  summer  diarrhoea.     Food  has  to  be  seal  out  of  town 
by  express* 

Fat .--.-..-....•  2,oo 

MUk  sugar ..«..  5.00 

Albuminoids... .*....,, 1. 00 

Send  20  tubes,  each  t  ounce  and  i  dmchm. 
At  time  of  each  feeding  add  lime  water,  3  drachms. 
Sterilise  at  21  a"". 
KoTS, — ^In  this  case  the  diarrhoea  bad  not  been  sufHciently  studied  to  determine 
whether  it  was  putrefactive  or  fermentative,  so  that  a  safe  general  prescription  was 
iciit    to   begin   with.      The   lime   water  had   to  be  introduced  at   each   feeding  on 
ftccoiut  of  the  aia"*  sterilisation  necessitated  by  the  hot  weather  and  the  distance 
to  be  sent 

An  ingenious  meastiring  glass  is  recommended  by  L.  Emmet 
Holt  for  the  home  modifying  of  milk.  The  glass,  which  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Materna ''  (Estraus),  holds  sixteen  ounces  and  has 
seven  panelled  sides.  On  one  side  is  graduated  the  quantity  of 
separate  ingredients  of  normal  milk  and  on  each  of  the  other 
panels  is  graduated  the  ratio  of  ingredients  of  milk  modified 
to  suit  a  certain  age  of  infancy.  Milk  sugar  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glass,  water  is  added  to  a  marked  level,  lhen»  in 
turn,  lime  water,  cream,  and  milk.  The  formulas  given  are  the 
following  (Holt) : 


Formula 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Protei'is 

4% 

7% 

For  thi*  Formula 

6  »cc  special 

initrucdooa 

beJow. 

3d  day  to 

ad  wk.  to 

6tii  wk. 

ethwk.to 
nth  wk. 

itth  wk. 
to  5tli  mD. 

sth  m«.  to 
9th  nu^DUi 

gth  mo,  to 
latti  mo. 

Milk       parts 
Cream 

Lime  water  *' 
Water 
MUk  sugar  " 

t 

12J 

I 

If 
If 

1 
lit 

I 

a 

3 
1 

4i 

2 

1 

I 

6 

3 

4 

Milk         parts 
Cream 

Barley  gruel " 
Gran,  sugar  *' 

9l 

1 

5i 

i 

IHrectwtu  f&r  Formula  6 

StTGAJt. — In  fonnula  6  granulated  sugar  should  be  used  instead  of  milk  sugar. 
jDtioduce  the  same  into  the  vessel  to  the  line  thus  marked. 

Barley  Geuel, — In  formula  6  barley  gruel  should  be  used  mstead  of  water  and 
filled  to  the  line  thus  niarked.     Barley  gruel  should  be  prepared  as  follows : 

To  one  tablespoonful  of  pearl  barley  (after  soaking  several  hours)  add  one  pint  of 
water,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  boil  for  five  or  six  hours,  adding  water  as  it  boils  away. 
Strain  through  muslin.     Or  add  : 

One  rounded  tablespoonful  of  Robinson *s  barley  flour  ;  rub  up  with  cold  water,  and 
add  10  one  pint  of  boiling  water;  cook  ^fteen  minutes,  stirring,  and  strain  if  lumpy. 

According  to  Rotch,  "  certain  breeds  of  cows  are  better  than 
others  for  cop>ing  human  mUks/* 
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List  of  Breeds  hest  Adapted  for  Modified  Milk,  with  Anafyses  (Rolch> 


1 

Fat. 

Milk 

Albumi- 
noidft. 

Tot^iotidi. 

Wim. 

Durham,  ..••..••. 

Ptr  ttni, 
4.04 
4.09 
3.89 

3.88 
4.01 
3.69 

Ptr  €tnt, 
4-34 
4*32 

4,41 
4-33 
4.36 
4^35 

Ptr  ami. 
4.17 

4.04 
4.01 

3  99 
4.06 

'     4-09 

0,73 
0.76 

0.73 
0.74 
0.74 

0'73 

13.21 
1304 

11  94 

13.17 

ia,86 

Ptrtfwi, 

86.72 

88.06 

8683 

87 14 

Devon ....••..•,.••*.•. 

Ayrshire.,  ..,,,,,.,..... 

l{ohtcin-Friestan 

Anjcricam  grades 

Common  natives 

The  Jersey  cow  may  yield  more  than  6  per  cent  of  fat. 

*'  The  time  of  the  year,  the  food  and  care  given  to  the  cattle,  the 
month  of  lactation,  and  manner  of  milking — all  exert  such  a  profound 
influence,  that  the  fat  may  be  lower  than  2.5  per  cent  or  as  high  as 
8  per  cent  "  (C.  E,  Woodruff,  U.  S,  A.). 

Many  so-called  *'  milk  foods  "  are  sold  for  infant  and  invalid 
use.  Their  object  is  to  furnish  a  ready-made  substitute  for  fresh 
milk,  which  is  easy  of  preparation  even  by  an  unintelligent  nurse. 
Generally,  speaking,  the  continued  use  of  such  foods,  especially  for 
young  growing  infants,  is  to  be  condemned  whenever  fresh  milk  is 
obtainable,  but  in  travelling  at  sea,  or  wherever  good  milk  is  not 
procurable,  and, in  other  emergencies,  they  may  be  resorted  to  u4lh 
advantage,  until  more  favourable  conditions  obtain.  Analyses  of 
some  of  the  best  known  of  these  foods  are  appended  below,  and 
compared  with  the  composition  of  mother*s  milk. 


Namb  or  Food, 


Ideal  mother's  milk. 

Malted  milk 

Ncstk\  milk  food.. 
Cam  rick '5  soluble  food 

Lacto  prtparala 

Lactaled   food..,,,. 

Malted  milk 

Ncstlc*s  milk  food*. . 
Carnrick's  soluble  food 

LjicUted  food 

Cam  rick's  soluble  food 
Ladated  food 


Amlyxd 
by. 


Rach. 


Leeds. 


StTiUcr, 


rjrs-^- 


>Q0  46, 
2746. 
5137 

9330. 
.S063. 
.80  as. 
isko. 

72I38- 
42:27. 

76|!>9 
1728, 

5225. 


Dex- 
cria. 


17.16  ... 
4-fi4  33 
9.143S 


Stafclu 


4016 

95 
08 
65 
II 
5« 


10.33 
09 


9-35 


Fst. 


17 
57 
10   I 

37   7 


Albu- 

mi- 
Doids. 


39«3'39 

78|22,25 

3713.00 
9610.75 

35  14*51 


13.48 
16.88 
8.33 
10.25 
64I11.85 
53;  16.69 
19   9.05 


Ash 


2.44 
3'90 

1.59 
3  02 
3  66 
3.77 
3.13 
1*59 
4.42 
2.61 
3.00 

2.36 


Solubilky  la 


Verjiolistkk 

Insoluble. 

'soittbiV  " 

soiitbi^  ' 


Lacio  prefaraia  is  a  preparation  of  pure  selected  milk  from  which 
the  cream  has  been  removed  by  centrifugal  force,  and  for  it  is  sub* 
stituled  cacao  butter,  which  keeps  better  and  is  quite  nutritious. 
Lime  water  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  is  sterilisedt  evaporated, 
powdered,  and  sealed  hermetically  in  cans. 

The  other  foods  of  the  list  above  given  all  contain  considerable 
^  nh,  and  will  therefore  be  described  in  the  section  upon  Prepared 
i    rinaceous  Foods. 
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Gustav  Gaertner's  Mother  Milk,  according  to  Theodore  Escherich. 
contains  in  percentages,  albumin,  1.76;  cream,  3.0  to  3.5;  lactose, 
2,5  ;  ash,  0.35,  thus  closely  approximating  the  composition  of  human 
ntilk#  except  that  it  has  less  sugar  The  fresh  cow*s  milk  is  mixed 
WfCli  sterilised  water  and  placed  in  a  centrifugal  separator  to  re- 
move impurities  and  separate  the  superfluous  casein,  without  reniov* 
ing^  the  fat.  to  form  proportions  more  closely  resembling  those  of 
huttnan  milk.  The  casein  curds  of  this  prepared  milk  are  much  more 
flcxrculent  than  those  of  the  original  cow's  milk.  By  this  process  the 
tnil1<  also  loses  a  half  of  the  original  salts  and  sugar,  but  the  latter  is 
easily  added  again  when  desired.  The  milk  is  sealed  hermetically 
in  tin  cans,  in  which  it  keeps  fresh  for  a  year  or  two. 


I 


Milk  Derivatives 
The  principal  foods  derived  from  milk  which  are  in  common  use 


2.  Cream.    3.  Butter.    4.  Buttermilk.    5. 


are: 

1.  Condensed  milk. 
Cheese.    6.  Whey. 

»i,  Condensed  Milk.— Condensed  milk  is  prepared  by  slowly 
evaporating  the  water  of  milk  by  moderate  heat  in  vactto  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  There  are  two  varieties:  the  *' plain,''  which  is 
condensed  to  about  one  fourth  of  its  bulk  and  superheated,  and  to 
I  which  little  or  no  sugar  is  added  ;  a  stronger,  more  condensed  sort, 
H  with  which  cane  sugar  is  mixed  in  excess.  Such  milk  yields  from 
B  39  *o  48  per  cent  of  sugar  among  its  solid  ingredients,  but  some- 
f  times  as  much  as  75  per  cent  is  added.  A  good  deal  of  the  Swiss 
condensed  milk  sold  in  market,  as  well  as  that  made  in  this  country, 

»  contains  40  per  cent  of  sugar. 
The  sugar  prevents  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  when 
condensed  milk  is  put  up  while  hot  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans  it 
*in  keep  fresh  for  years.     It  will  even  remain' fresh  for  several  days 
iftcra  can  is  opened.     It  is  soluble  in  water  added  to  any  degree  of 
^lution.     Condensed  milk  is  largely  used  for  the  nourishment  of 
^hni$,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes.     They  thrive  upon  it 
'<>ratime,  occasionally  even  better  than  on  raw  milk,  and  it  makes 
^.thciu  fat,  owing  to  the  extra  sugar  which  it  contains.     It  does  not 
ate,  and  may  be  even  slightly  laxative.    But  although  such 
es  may  appear  robust,  their  flesh  is  not  firm»  they  develop  poorly, 
*Pc  unable  to  resist  disease,  and  become  rhachitic. 

Condensed  milk  should  be  diluted  ten  times  for  a  child  a  month 
J  Of  two  old,  and  cream  should  be  added  in  liberal  proportion. 
The  formula  recommended  by  Starr  is : 

- Sj; 

n^i 

- --.  nu«. 


SUTTCRINE   K  40 


ANIMAL  FATS.  MAGNIFIED. 
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TTic  milk  which  comes  from  the  cow  towards  the  end  of  milking 
contains  more  cream  than  that  which  is  first  drawn.  This  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  use  milk  drawn  direct  from  the  cow 
into  separate  small  vessels.  Afternoon  milk  is  richer  than  morning 
milfc  in  both  protein  and  (at, 

Cmtrifugal  or  Separator  Cream, — Cream  may  be  separated  from 
milk  by  centrifugal  force.  A  small  and  large  drum  are  placed  one 
within  the  other,  leaving  a  space  of  a  few  inches  between.  The 
inner  drum  is  made  of  porous  material.  It  is  filled  with  milk  and 
set  in  rapid  revolution.  The  lighter  cream  remains  in  the  inner 
drum,  while  the  other  ingredients  are  thrown  with  such  violence 
against  the  porous  wall  that  they  are  forced  through  it  into  the  outer 
dnim.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cream  is  more  thoroughly  separated 
in  this  manner  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  rise  on  standing,  and  the 
process  is  far  more  rapid.  Separator  cream  does  not  remain  fresh 
so  long  as  that  obtained  by  natural  means,  for  it  is  separated  at  a 
temperature  favourable  to  the  growth  oi  bacteria. 

Condensed  or  ct-aporated  cream,  which  is  offered  in  market,  con- 
tists  of  about  one  fourth  cream  and  three  fourths  other  ingredients 
i  milk,  the  whole  milk  having  been  evaporated  by  machinery.  It 
therefore  a  natural  product,  easily  digestible  on  account  of  the 
dilution  of  the  cream  with  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the  milk* 
^nd,  unlike  much  condensed  milk,  it  is  not  artificially  sweetened.  It 
>s  sometimes  mixed  with  malt  extract. 

Clotted  or  Dnvnshire  eream  is  skimmed  from  heated  milk,  so  that 
^■^hc  albumin  is  coagulated  with  it.  It  is  warmed  over  a  slow  fire  not 
^B^bove  150"  F.  Fothergill  wrote.  **  Devonshire  cream  is  delicious 
^■^'ilh  preserved  ginger,  while  cream  and  maraschino  form  a  nutritive 
^^^Hnk  for  the  affluent  consumptive/* 

In  cooking,  suet  is  sometimes  added  to  replace  cream  and  impart 
*^clitional  colour  and  flavour  to  milk. 
II  Cream  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  forms  of  fat. 

^B  *^  is  often  eaten  too  rich,  and  may  disagree  on  that  account,  whereas, 
^■^Uuted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  or  of  lime  water,  it  is  well  borne, 
'^  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  in  tuberculosis,  for,  al- 
though not  quite  so  digestible,  most  persons  prefer  to  take  it.  It  is 
f  ^ti  excellent  food  in  tuberculosis  and  long-continued  suppurative  dis- 
^■"^ses,  such  as  empyema  or  tubercular  joint  diseases.  It  should  be 
^  ^voided  in  flatulent  dyspepsia,  in  most  forms  of  gastric  disease. 
.       obesity*  and  gallstones. 

H        It  is  useful  as  a  substitute  for  milk  when  diarrhoea  or  maras* 
^  mus,  etc.,  occurs  in  infants.    It  should  be  considerably  diluted  when 
SQ  given. 

The  addition  of  strong  liquors  to  cream  lessens  its  digestibility 
jtist  as  heat  does,  for  alcohol  coagulates  and  toughens  the  proteid 
envelopes  of  the  fat  globules. 


tf^ 
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Ice  cream,  when  very  simply  made,  is  nutritious,  and  may  be 
allowed  many  patients.  It  is  soothing  to  inflamed  throats  and  en- 
joyed by  convalescents  from  fevers,  and  children  who  object  to  milk 
will  often  take  it.  It  should  be  eaten  very  slowly,  so  that  it  may 
become  well  warmed  in  its  passage  to  the  stomach;  otherw^ise  it 
retards  digestion. 

3.  Butter, — Butter  is  made  from  cream  by  the  mechanical  nip- 
ture  of  the  albuminous  envelopes  which  inclose  the  fat  globules. 
The  globules  then  adhere  together  in  small  masses.  The  rupture 
is  accomplished  by  churning,  and  after  the  butter  is  of  sufficient 
density,  salt  in  small  proportion  is  added,  and  the  butter  is  *'  worked  *' 
over  with  a  spatula  and  frequently  washed. 

An  average  sample  of  good  butter  contains:  Water,  11.83  P^^ 
cent;  fat,  82.76  per  cent;  casein,  0.18  per  cent;  milk  salt,  5.22  per 
cent  (Konig).  The  fats  comprise  six  neutral  varieties,  four  of  which^ 
being  volatile,  give  to  it  taste  and  odour  (Chevreu), 

The  quantity  of  casein  in  butter  can  be  roughly  estimated  by 
melting  a  specimen  in  a  test  tube,  when  the  casein  forms  a  layer  at 
the  bottom. 

Butter  should  not  have  less  than  0.5  to  2  per  cent  nor  more 
than  8  per  cent  of  salt  added. 

Perfectly  fresh  butter  made  without  salt  is  comparatively  taste- 
less and  keeps  poorly.  Tlie  decomposition  of  its  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial liberates  a  ferment  which  separates  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

Butter  is  adulterated  by  dealers  by  beating  it  up  with  water  and 
by  adding  other  fats,  especially  suet  and  oleomargarine.  The  sophis- 
tication with  water  is  easily  detected  by  melting,  when  the  sample 
separates  into  two  layers. 

Fresh  butter  if  kept  too  long,  especially  in  hot  weather,  soon 
becomes  rancid,  bitter,  and  unwholesome. 

Butter  which  contains  too  much  water  and  too  many  ingredients 
other  than  the  fat  has  not  been  sufficiently  **  w^orked,"  and  is  also 
likely  to  become  rancid  and  cause  violent  gastric  derangement* 
Very  thorough  washing  of  butter  when  first  made  will  remove  much 
of  its  proteid  substance  and  tend  to  prevent  its  fermentation ;  and 
fresh  butter  which  has  once  become  rancid  may  be  rendered  less  so 
by  melting  and  shaking  it  in  boiling  water  which  is  several  times  re- 
newed and  then  pouring  it  into  ice-cold  w^ater.  It  is  then  called 
*'  smalt.''  The  addition  of  salt  to  butter  in  the  strength  of  tw^enty  to 
twenty-five  grammes  per  kilogramme  postpones  or  prevents  the  fer- 
mentation,  and  sugars  or  sirups  in  which  the  butter  may  be  immersed 
have  the  same  efTect.  So  also  does  protecting  it  from  atmospheric 
air  in  hermetically  sealed  jars  set  in  cold  water,  or  simply  keeping 
it  under  fresh  water  which  is  renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day* 
Sometimes  weak  solutions  of  tartaric  or  acetic  acid,  three  grammes 
to  the  litre  (Hayem),  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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ire  fresh-butter  fat  is  not  crystalline,  but  old  or  rancid  butter 
fat  becomes  so. 

Strong-tasting  butter  is  not  necessarily  unwholesome,  for  the 
flavour  may  have  been  derived  from  the  cow  having  fed  upon  dead 
leaves  or  turnips,  and  butter  is  even  more  sensitive  than  milk  in 
transmitting  unpleasant  flavours. 

Butter  v^^ill  not  support  life  for  any  length  of  time  when  taken 
alone,  although  lOO  grains  furnish  837  calories.  Carnivora  fed 
H  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  meat  and  fat  do  not  grow  fat,  there* 
ffore  the  original  Banting  treatment  for  obesity  (see  Obesity)  has 
been  modified  by  Ebstein  and  others  by  the  free  addition  of  butter 
to  the  diet.  Taken  in  connection  with  other  foods,  however,  butter 
is  a  highly  digestible  and  nutritious  food,  and  is  often  fattening,  and 
it  has  been  wittily  said  that  "  if  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  butter  is  its 
golden  head." 

In  weak  stomachs  the  digestion  of  butter  is  improved  by  spread- 
ing it  thoroughly  in  thin  layers  upon  bread,  or  allowing  it  to  soak 
into  hot  toast.  It  is  thus  prevented  from  floating  about  in  the  man- 
ner which  coats  the  food  and  walls  of  the  stomach  and  retards  gastric 
k secretion  (Brunton).  Most  persons  cat  about  an  ounce  a  day  of  but- 
ter, but  many  eat  double  that  quantity.  Its  annual  production  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  one  billion  pounds. 

The  use  of  oleomargarine  and  butterine  as  substitutes  for  butter 
are  described  under  the  heading  Fats  and  Oils. 

4.  Bmttennilk. — Buttermilk  is  the  residual  milk  left  after  churn- 
ing and  removing  the  fat.  It  is  wholesome  and  diuretic,  and  makes 
a  capital  beverage  for  those  patients  who  fancy  its  peculiar  sour 
taste.  It  contains  albumin  and  finely  coagulated  casein,  salts,  water, 
and  sugar,  which  is  largely  converted  into  lactic  acid.  Its  fuel  value 
is  about  that  of  skimmed  milk — 165  calories  per  pint — and  its  com- 
position resembles  skimmed  milk,  but  it  contains  a  little  less  pro- 

Itein  and  carbohydrate  and  a  little  more  fat.  A  pint  of  it  contains 
as  much  nourishment  as  two  ounces  of  bread  or  a  large  potato 
(A.  C,  True).  It  should  be  drunk  fresh,  for  it  soon  decomposes. 
Some  patients  can  digest  it  who  are  unable  to  take  ordinary  milk. 
In  those  disorders  in  which  the  digestion  of  protein  and  fats  is  poor 
it  may  be  better  borne  than  milk. 

It  IS  of  especial  value  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  with  atrophy  of 
tlie  gastric  glands  (Eulenburg).    A  ''  buttermilk  cure  *'  is  sometimes 
H practised   after   the   manner   of  the   "whey   cure*'   (see    Dietetic 
B^  Cures  ")»  but  buttermilk  cannot  long  be  depended  upon  as  an  ex- 
clusive diet. 

5.  Cheete. — Cheese  is  the  casein  of  mrlk  separated  by  rennet, 
which  includes  some  of  the  fat  and  salts,  but  the  potassium  salts  are 
removed  by  the  rennet.     There  are  many  varieties,  prepared  in  dif* 

at  ways,  but  the  two  chief  classes  are  hard  cheeses  and  soft 
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cheeses,  the  former  betn^  pressed  and  salted.  Cheese  forms  a  hi 
nutritious  food  and  an  important  article  of  commerce.  In  countries 
where  meat  is  scarce  and  dear  the  peasantry  consume  large  quanti- 
ties to  supply  the  nitrogenous  element  of  their  diet,  and,  weight  for 
weight,  cheese  contams  ahout  twice  as  much  protein  as  meat 
(Parkes).  They  use  for  this  purpose  the  heavier,  less  highly  fla- 
voured cheeses.  The  wealthy  classes  eat  cheese  more  as  a  condi- 
ment, taken  after  meals,  and  therefore  they  require  higher  flavoured 
varieties,  which  please  the  palate  and  excite  the  secretion  of  gastnc 
juice.  Eaten  in  moderation,  such  cheeses  are  an  aid  to  digestion. 
Taken  with  milk,  cheese  tends  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  coagulje  in 
the  stomach.  Old  **  poor  **  cheese — i.  e.,  cheese  made  without  fc 
consisting  of  almost  pure  casein — is  difficult  to  masticate  th* 
oughly,  and  is  slowly  dissolved  in  the  gastric  juice,  hence  it  is  slowl] 
digested.  It  may  act  as  a  gastric  irritant  and  be  hurried  into  i' 
intestine  to  excite  indigestion  there.  Such  cheese  may  be  renden 
more  digestible  by  cooking  it  after  grating  with  bicarbonate  of  poi 
stum  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound 
cheese.  Cheese  which  retains  some  fat  is  friable,  light,  and  easy 
digestion. 

About  250,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  are  annually  produced  in  tl 
United  States  alone,  and  much  so-called  foreign  cheese  is  produc 
in  this  country. 

The  kinds  of  cheese  differ  somewhat  in  composition,  but  in  gci 
eral  they  may  be  said  to  contain  from  35  to  55  per  cent  of  water 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  fats,  20  to  30  per  cent  of  casein,  and  about 
6  per  cent  of  salts. 

Cheese  is  rich  in  fat  or  in  flavour  according  as  it  is  made  from 
whole  or  skimmed  milk.  Cream  cheese  contains  about  77  per  cent 
of  fat»  and  tlie  highly  flavoured  Roquefort,  Edamer,  Cheshire,  and 
Emmenthalf  r,  or  Schweizer  cheeses  have  a  similar  quantity,  and  are 
nutritive  when  they  can  be  digested. 

Bauer's  analysis  of  cream  cheese  places  the  fats  much  lower,  and 
the  casein  is  also  at  a  minimum. 


Bauer's  Analysts  &/  Cream  Cheese 
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W*ter. 

Fat. 

Entmctive*. 

Ash 

Cnram  cheese 

Whole  milk.  .., 

35-75 
46.82 
48.02 

7.16 
27.62 
33.65 

30.43 

no.  54 

8  4* 

a-53 

4  13 
3  05 
41* 

Skimmed  milk    

Cheese  is  usually  prepared  from  sweet  milk.  The  coagulation  is 
accomplished  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  addition  of  the  ferment  rennin 
with  gentle  heat  (120''  F.).  The  heat  secures  firmer  coagulation. 
Casein  may  also  be  coagulated  by  acids.  A  little  salt  is  added :  the 
curd  is  strongly  pressed  in  a  mould,  and  the  expressed  fluid  is  callc  ^ 
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"  whey."  The  curd  is  then  salted  and  dried  on  the  surface  by  fre- 
quent turning  in  the  air.  The  harder  cheeses  are  made  under  higher 
temperature  and  pressure.  Cheese  is  kept  for  a  time  to  *'  ripen,"  by 
fermentation  or  decomposition.  If  the  decomposition  goes  too  far, 
it  develops  leucin  and  tyrosin.  The  casein  may  become  soluble  in 
water,  producing  soda  albuminate  and  peptones.  The  **  riper  "  a 
cheese  tlie  greater  is  its  value  as  a  condiment. 

During  the  ripening  volatile  fatty  acids  are  evolved  from  the  fatty 
matter  present,  which  occasion  the  odour  and  flavour.  The  casein 
also  undergoes  change^  and  is  partially  converted  into  fat  (Foster). 
It  raiay  putrefy  and  evolve  ammonia,  or  even  become  poisonous. 
Ripening,  when  not  carried  too  far,  makes  cheese  more  friable,  and 
hence  more  digestible. 

Cream  chetse  is  fresh,  and  usually  not  ripened,  but  Neuchatel  is 
ripened. 

Pot  cheese  is  eaten  fresh  after  the  whey  has  been  expressed.  It 
contains :  Water,  60.27  per  cent ;  casein,  24.84  per  cent ;  fat.  7.^;^  per 
cent ;  ash,  4.02  per  cent ;  milk  sugar  and  lactic  acid,,  3.54  per  cent. 

The  quahty  of  cheese  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk  in 

fat.     In  the  richest  cheeses  made  of  whole  milk,  such  as  Stilton, 

^-double  Gloucester,   Gorgonzola.  and   Roquefort,   cream   is  added. 

^■Single  Gloucester,  American,  and  similar  cheeses  are  made   from 

Vtnilk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed.     DiUch,  Suffolk,  and 

Vparmesan  cheeses  are  also  made  from  skimmed  milk,  and  are  '*  poor.** 

Being  nearly  pure  casein,  they  are  hard  to  digest  in  bulk.     These 

latter  varieties  keep  well,  and  become  hard  enough  to  be  grated. 

Fat  separates  the  flocculi  of  casein  and  makes  cheeses  soft,  friable, 

and  rich,  but  they  sooner  decay. 

The  two  soft  cheeses  most  used  in  this  country  are  Camembert 
and  Brie. 

Camembert  is  a  cheese  made  of  whole  milk,  which  is  very  care- 
fully dried  under  regulated  temperature.  It  requires  three  or  four 
weeks  to  ripen.  This  cheese,  as  well  as  the  following  variety,  is 
made  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  Pa.,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Brk  cheeses  are  manufactured  in  three  grades  of  richness,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  milk  is  whole,  partly  skimmed,  or  skimmed. 
!^     Roquefort  is  a  hard  cheese  made  in  the  department  of  Aveyron 
^■Irom  goat's  milk,  partly  skimmed  and  coagulated  with  rennin.     The 
Hrurd  is  then  pressed  for  haU  a  day.  dried  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
^Bipened  in  caves.     This  cheese  is  streaked  with  bluish  lines,  which  are 
^normed  by  the  addition  of  a  mould  which  grows  on  stale  rye  bread. 
^^This  cheese  is  also  made  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  this 
country,  where  conditions  of  climate,  pasturage,  and  water  favour  its 
production. 

Gruyere  was  originally  a  hard  Swiss  cheese,  but  is  now  made  also 
in  France  and  elsewhere.    It  is  dry,  aerated  with  large  holes,  and  it 
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can  be  crumbled.  It  is  manufactured  in  three  grades,  according  to 
the  degree  of  skinmitng  of  the  milk,  and  the  curd  is  cooked  a  short 
time  before  it  is  pressed.     It  has  a  somewhat  saltish  taste. 

Gorgonsola  is  a  Piedmontese  cheese  made  with  hot  and  cold  curds 
from  two  milkings.  which  do  not  perfectly  unite,  but  which  forni 
minute  interstices  \n  which  a  green  mould  called  '*  parsley  "  grows 
and  imparts  a  high  flavour  (Clark).  The  curd  is  hung  in  hempen 
cloths  to  ferment.     It  is  well  salted. 

In  the  United  States  much  of  the  cheese  manufactured  is  of  the 
common  sort  called  "  American  cheddar,"  but  Neuchatel,  Stilton, 
pineapple,  and  other  more  highly  flavoured  varieties  are  also  exten- 
sively produced,  **  Swiss  *'  cheese  is  made  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 
An  imitation  cheese  is  also  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  one  part  lard 
and  two  or  three  parts  milk,  mixed  or  emolsionised  at  140*  F.  This 
emulsion  is  thenadded  with  buttermilk  to  skimmed  milk,  so  that  the 
finished  product  contains  about  14  per  cent  of  lard  (Caldwell). 

Toasted  cheese  is  one  of  the  most  indigestible  articles  of  diet. 
unless  the  cheese  is  new,  *'  poor/*  and  cut  thin.  **  Welch  rarebits  " 
are  notoriously  difficult  of  digestion,  ahhough  highly  nutritious  when 
absorbed.  It  is  an  old  saying  of  such  cheese  that  it  is  "  gold  in  the 
morning  but  lead  at  night" 

Certain  low  organisms*  moulds,  fungi*  etc..  flourish  in  cheese  ai 
make  it  very  irritant  to  the  stomach.    Such  are  the  Aspergillus  glaucus 
and  Sporendomum  casti,  both  of  which  give  a  red  colour,  the  cheese 
mite  (Acarus  domesiktts)  and  the  maggots  of  a  fly  (Piophilia  casci^ 
Bad  cheese  has  been  known  to  produce  poisonous  symptoms  ( 
Ptomaine  Poisoning)   resembling  those  of  poisoning  by  sausa] 
meat. 

Plasmon  is  an  albumin  food  made  from  milk  from  which  the  fat 
has  been  removed.  It  is  practically  a  dried  form  of  casein.  It  is 
a  tasteless,  odourless,  white,  dry  powder,  soluble  in  water.  It  may 
be  given  every  hour  or  two  in  teaspoonful  doses  In  ten  tablospoonfuls 
of  water,  or  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  an  ounce  of  plasmon 
may  be  stirred  into  hall  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  (C.  Virchow).  It  m; 
be  added  to  broths  and  gruels,  or  to  such  starchy  foods  as  boile 
rice  or  mashed  potatoes.  This  food  contains  over  90  per  cent  of 
pure  protein  in  very  digestible  form.  Plasmon  biscuits  and  a  plas- 
mon chocolate  are  also  manufactured. 

Nutrose  or  casein-sodium  is  a  form  of  milk  casein  which  may 
be  added  in  half-ounce  doses  to  broths,  gruels,  or  cocoa,  in  wHich  it 
is  soluble.  It  contains,  according  to  Bruno  Oppler,  about  90  per 
cent  of  pure  proteid.  It  furnishes  a  small  volume  of  feces  when  t 
is  desirable  after  operations  upon  the  intestines. 

Sanose  is  an  albuminous  food  consisting  of  80  per  cent  of  pow^- 
dered  casein  and  20  per  cent  of  ^gg  albumin.  It  is  a  w^hite,  odour- 
less, tasteless  powder  forming  an  emulsion  in  water.     It  may  be  given 
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in  milk,  cocoa*  purees^  or  soups.     From  two  to  six  tablespoonfuls 
may  be  given  daily, 

6.  Whey. — Whey  is  the  residuum  of  milk  from  which  the  casern 
and  fat  have  been  removed  as  cheese  by  the  action  of  rennin  or  other- 
wise. It  contains,  in  addition  to  water,  salts,  especially  of  potassium, 
a  little  lactalbumin,  and  lactose.  It  is  apl  to  turn  sour,  but  is  fairly 
digestible  even  then,  and  its  taste  may  be  disguised  by  the  addition 

I  of  nutmeg  and  sugar. 
It  makes  a  palatable,  mildly  diuretic  drink,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
invalids.  In  Europe  several  *'  whey  cures  *'  have  been  established 
for  the  treatment  of  renal  disease,  dropsical  affections,  etc.,  but 
whey  is  not  in  any  case  a  specific,  and  its  dietetic  value  is  greatly 
overrated. 
Yeo  gives  the  following  simple  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
whey  for  invalids:  Boil  a  pint  of  milk  with  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
^^of  lemon  juice,  strain  in  muslin,  and  express  all  fluid  from  the  curd. 
H|Break  the  curd  up  first,  and  much  fat  and  some  finely  divided  casein 
^^will  go  into  whey*  Add  beef  tea  or  milk  juice,  or  Qgg  yolk  in  hot 
I      watcr. 

■  Eggs 

About  nine  billion  eggs  are  produced  annually  in  the  United 

States  (Clark).     Eggs  contain  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  sup- 

I      port  life  and  develop  the  organism.     Like  milk,  they  constitute  a 

^komplete  food,  for  out  of  an  egg  the  entire  structure  of  the  bird — 

^■its  bones,  nerves,  muscles,  viscera,  and  on  some  birds  even  feathers 

— are  developed  previous  to  hatching.     The  inner  portion  of  the 

shell  is  dissolved  by  phosphoric  acid  to  furnish  phosphates  for  the 

bones. 

The  average  weight  of  a  hen's  ^gg,  according  to  Bauer,  is  50 
^■g^rammes,  or  about  2  ounces,  divided  as  follows :  Shell,  7 ;  white,  27 ; 
^^olk,  16  grammes.  The  eggs  of  pullets  are  smaller  than  those  of 
^  old  hens. 

Composiiim  of  a  Hen's  Egg  (Lawes  and  Gilbert) 

Fresh  weight. - 1  B    ounce. 

Dry  weight. ••»••.....* 0.45      ** 

Fat. 0.198    " 

Mineral  niAtter 0025    ** 

Nitrogen .....* .- 0.036    " 

Carbon....... .• o  275    ** 

Or  in  percentage : 

Water • 70  00  per  cent 

Dry  matter 30  «>      *' 

100. QO  per  cent. 

Nitrogen,,,. 2.00  per  cent 

Carbon * 17  52       " 
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In  artificial  digestion  experiments  it  is  customary  to  estimate 
about  four  hundred  grains  of  albumin  to  the  tgg. 

Hens'  eggs  principally  are  used  for  food,  but  the  eggs  of  ducks, 
geese,  and  guinea-fowl  are  also  eaten,  and  occasionally  those  of  such 
wild  birds  as  the  plover  and  sea  birds.  Along  the  Texan  coast  the 
egg^  of  gulls,  terns,  and  herons  were  formerly  gathered  for  food, 
those  of  the  gull  and  murre  on  the  Farallone  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
California,  and  those  of  the  laughing  gull  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Virginia,  Terrapin  eggs  are  eaten  with  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and 
various  forms  of  fish  eggs  are  esteemed  for  food,  as  those  of  the 
sturgeon  (caviare)  and  shad  (roe). 

The  shell  of  a  hen's  egg  weighs  about  one  hundred  grains.  Its 
colour  bears  no  relation  to  the  nutrient  value  of  the  tgg,  but  white 
shells  are  heavier  than  brown.    An  egg  consists  approximately  of— 

Shell — II  parts  .* •. Carbonate  of  lime. 

Volk— 33  parti:     Proteid  (vitelUii) 15*7  per  oeiiL 

Fat 33-3      " 

Ash I.I       •• 

Water ..,•...     49-5 

Total  calories 1 ,705 

White— 57  parts  :  Protcid , 1 3. 3  per  cent. 

Fat 3       " 

Ash .„,, 6      " 

Water 86.2       " 

Total  calories. 350 

The  yolk  is  very  complex.  Besides  the  proteid  vitellin,  it  can- 
tains  three  fats,  colouring  matter,  nuclein,  lecithin,  and  salts  of  iron» 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium. 

Egg  albumin  is  not  pure,  but  consists  of  four  albuminoid  and 
mucoid  bodies,  the  chief  of  which  is  ovalbumin,  together  with  a  trace 
of  carbohydrate.  The  phosphorus  equivalent  is  0.03  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid  (C.  F.  Langworthy),  whereas  that  of  tHe  yolk  exceeds 
1  per  cent. 

If  the  absorption  of  eggs  from  the  intestine  is  delayed,  decom- 
position ensues  wnth  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  am* 
monia,  which  cause  considerable  gastro-enteric  disorder.  The  yolk 
of  egg  is  particularly  responsible  for  this.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  ser\^e  only  eggs  which  arc  absolutely  fresh 
to  invalids.  No  egg  having  an  odour  of  stale,  old  straw  should  ever 
be  offered.  There  are  two  simple  methods  by  which  the  nurse  may 
test  the  freshness  of  an  egg : 

1 .  Hold  the  egg  between  the  hands  so  that  the  light  of  a  candle 
shines  through  it.  If  fresh,  it  is  more  transparent  in  the  centre;  if 
stale,  at  the  ends. 

2.  Make  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  common  salt  in  a  pint  of 
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water.  An  egg  one  day  old  will  sink  in  this  solution^  but  will  not 
quite  reach  the  bottom ;  an  egg  three  days  old  will  barely  float  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  an  egg  a  fortnight  old  will  float  above  the 
surface,  only  partially  dipping  beneath  it  (Siebel).  This  difference 
is  due  in  part  to  loss  of  water,  which  after  ten  days  equals  i  ,60  per 
cent;  after  twenty  days,  3.16  per  cent;  and  after  thirty  days,  5  per 
cent.  It  is  also  due  in  part  to  development  of  gases  of  putre- 
faction. 

With  some  persons  eggs  have  a  slight  aphrodisiac  effect,  and 
they  also  promote  costiveness.  They  should  not  be  eaten  in  the 
following  diseases:  Flatulent  dyspepsia,  gastric  dilatation,  or  any 
form  of  severe  gastric  derangement,  severe  acute  Bright's  disease. 
The  flavour  of  eggs  is  modified  by  the  food  of  the  hen,  those 
from  hens  fed  on  nitrogenous  food  instead  of  carbohydrates  have 
poor  odour  and  flavour  and  small  yolks.  An  excess  of  onions 
in  the  hen's  diet  imparts  the  strong  odour  and  taste  of  the  vege- 
table to  the  eggs,  about  fifteen  days  after  such  food  has  been  eaten. 
Eggs  packed  in  stale  bran  or  straw,  or  kept  near  decaying  apples, 
acquire  a  bad  flavour  Micro-organisms  may  penetrate  the  egg- 
shells and  give  rise  to  fermentation  and  decomposition. 

Baw  Eggs. — Whole  raw  eggs  are  very  popular  in  dietetics  at 
present,  and  they  are  often  prescribed  when  a  nutritious,  highly  con- 
centrated diet  is  desired,  and  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  some  forms  of 
anaemia,  and  various  wasting  diseases ;  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten 
or  twelve  are  given  daily  if  they  can  be  digested.     They  may  be 
advantageously  combined  for  such  purposes  with  milk  and  salt  or 
cod-liver  oil,  meat  broths,  soups,  and  pt4recs.     Beaten  white  of  egg 
may  he  added  to  colTce,  cocoa,  wine,  cream,  or  sweetened  water, 
"Eggnog  is  very  nutritious,  and  is  extensively  prescribed  in  some 
:>n-febrile  diseases,  especially  for  the  forced  alimentation  of  phthisis 
ad  melancholia,  and  there  are  occasional  cases  of  bilious  habit  in 
^hich  eggs  can  only  be  digested  when  beaten  in  wine,  but  the  com- 
pnation  of  egg,  milk,  and  sugar  with  alcohol,  which  constitutes 
nog,  may  produce  nausea  and  vomiting  in  a  feeble  stomach, 
particularly  in  fever.     For  this  reason  whole  eggs  are  unlit  for 
^ver  patients,  and  if  eggs  are  employed  at  all  for  them,  the  whites 
Buly  should  be  used,  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  the  fol- 
Hvring  section : 

B   Sgg  Albmnin,  when  eaten  raw  or  almost  raw  and  properly  diluted 
Kith  milk  or  water,  is  well  absorbed.     It  may  also  be  predigested, 
wnd  it  should  be  flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  or  sherry  or  other  wine, 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  cream,  and  sweetened  water;  otherwise  it  ts  taste- 
less and  disagreeable,  and  but  few  can  continue  to  eat  it  in  any  con- 
jjderable  quantity,     (See  Receipts,  Preparations  of  Eggs,)     When 
Bie  fresh  white  egg  albumin  is  beaten  it  incloses  bubbles  of  air 
which  expand  by  heat  when  the  albumin  is  mixed  with  dough,  mak- 
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ing  it  porous,  as  in  the  case  of  sponge-cake.     Old  eggs  lose  this 
quality  of  frothiness. 

Egg  albumin  is  used  by  Ewald  to  prepare  fresh  albuminate 
iron.     He  adds  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  white 
of  egg  in  two  of  water,  to  a  teaspoonful  of  a  2-  or  3*per-cent  solutii 
of  ferric  chloride.     To  be  taken  through  a  tube. 

Trotogen  is  an  uncoagulable  form  of  egg  albumin  prepared 
action  of  formalin.    It  may  be  given  either  by  mouth  or  in  nutrient 
enema. 

The  Cooking  of  £gga. — Albumin,  or  the  "  white  "  of  an  egg,  is 
altered  physically  but  not  chemically  by  processes  of  cooking.  At 
about  134^*  F.  delicate  fibrillae  of  coagulated  albuminous  material  be- 
gin to  stretch  through  the  substance,  and  they  increase  with  the 
temperature  up  to  i6o°  F,  The  fibrillae  are  so  numerous  that  the 
entire  mass  is  coagulated,  but  is  still  of  a  soft  or  gelatinous  o 
sistence,  _ 

It  has  been  observed  by  Tarchnoff  that  the  coagulum  thus  formed 
in  the  eggs  of  birds  which,  like  the  chick,  are  hatched  with  feathers,  | 
becomes  white  and  opaque,  whereas  that  of  the  eggs  of  birds  which,  : 
like  the  plover,  are  hatched  without  feathers,  is  more  transparent. 
If  the  coagulated  albumin  is  heated  still  further,  it  becomes  more  j 
and  more  dense,  hard*  dry.  and  brittle.  When  heated  beyond  the 
boiling  point,  or  212°  F.,  it  forms  a  very  tenacious,  gluey  substan<^J 
which  can  be  used  as  a  cement  for  mending  broken  china.  ^M 

Eggs  baked  in  puddings  or  in  any  other  manner  form  one  o^ 
the  most  insoluble  varieties  of  albumin  possible,    A  raw  egg  is  ordi- 
narily  digested  in  the  stomach  in  one  and  a  half  hour,  but  a  baked 
egg  requires  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  account  of  the  cooking  of  an  C] 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  process  of  overcooking  beefsteak.  When 
strong  heat  is  too  long  applied  in  the  process  of  broiling,  the  albumin 
of  the  meat  becomes  dried,  shrivelled,  and  comparatively  tasteless; 
and  eggs  cooked  for  persons  with  delicate  digestions,  instead  of  being 
**  boiled"  in  water  at  212''  F.,  should  be  placed  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature between  170°  and  180"  F.,  and  immersed  for  fully  ten  min- 
utes, at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  Tound  of  a  uniform 
gelatinous  consistence,  very  palatable,  and  not  too  tough  to  be 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  a  cooking  thermometer 
is  not  at  hand,  the  water  may  be  previously  brought  to  the  boiling 
point  and  then  set  aside,  when  in  a  moment  or  two  it  will  cool  to 
the  proper  temperature.  This  should  be  a  little  above  the  coagula- 
tion point  of  the  egg  albumin  {134"*  F,),  because  the  process  of  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  egg  is  a  slow  one,  and  the  water  loses 
heat  in  warming  the  ^gg  (Williams).  Eggs  cooked  in  this  manner 
are  found  to  have  the  yolks  more  firmly  coagulated  than  the  white, 
which  remains  quite  tender.     A  practical  way  of  attaining  the  above 
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result  is  to  pour  a  quart  of  recently  boiled  water  over  tvv^o  eggs  in 
a  bowl  and  let  them  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

Another  excellent  way  to  cook  an  egg,  as  suggested  by  Henry, 
is  to  immerse  a  teacup  in  boiling  water  until  it  becomes  thoroughly 
heated.  It  is  then  removed  and  the  egg  is  broken  and  dropped 
into  it,  and  the  cup  may  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  Sufficient  heat  is 
retained  by  it  to  cook  the  egg  without  water  and  remove  any  raw 
taste. 

The  yolk  really  coagulates  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  white, 
although  as  eggs  are  commonly  cooked  it  does  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coagulate  first.  The  former  is  composed  of  albumin  and 
casein  with  fat  (Lehmann).  In  the  ordinary  rapid  cooking  of  eggs 
in  boiling  water  the  white  is  firmly  set  before  there  is  time  for  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  egg  to  be  thoroughly  raised,  and 
consequently  the  yolk  is  softer  than  the  white.  The  shell  of  the  egg 
facilitates  the  process  of  slow  cooking  of  the  albumin  by  protecting 
the  interior  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  contents  by  solution, 
ist  as  in  the  cooking  of  fish  or  flesh  in  water,  the  latter  should 

hot  enough  to  immediately  form  an  external  coaguhmi  of  albu- 
min sufficiently  dense  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  albuminous  mate- 
rial and  salts  into  the  water. 

Custards  composed  largely  of  eggs,  although  unfit  for  active 
fever,  are  very  useful  adjuncts  to  a  convalescent  dietary  in  recovery 
from  typhoid  fever  or  other  acute  diseases. 

In  the  making  of  omelettes  and  **  scrambled  "  eggs  the  white  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  yolk,  and  the  egg  is  more  digestible  than 
when  fried  or  cooked  so  much  that  the  albumin  is  hard. 

Preservation  of  Eggs.^ — ^ggs  decompose  from  the  admission  of 
germs  through  their  porous  shells.  To  prevent  this  occurrence  it 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  eggs  from  contact  with  air.  When  first 
laidp  eggs  have  a  protective  mucilaginous  coating,  which  is,  how- 
ever, removed  by  washing.  They  may  be  coated  with  varnish, 
paraffin,  tin  foil,  butter,  glycerin,  vaseline,  or  any  fat  or  oil  not  liable 
to  become  rancid.  A  2-  or  3-per-cent  solution  of  salicylic  acid  may 
be  added  to  the  oil.  Packing  in  sawdust  or  bran  also  excludes  the 
if  to  a  slight  extent.  Lime  with  cream  of  tartar  preserves  eggs,  but 
alters  their  taste. 

According  to  C.  F.  Langworthy  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ttire  Bulletin  No.  128,  1901)  the  best  preservative  substance  is  a  10- 
per-cent  solution  of  w^ater-glass,  in  which  eggs  will  keep  fresh  for 
three  and  one  half  months.  Eggs  also  preserve  their  freshness  for 
as  much  as  a  year  in  cold  storage  at  30*"  to  40""  F.  Eggs  so  stored 
tnttst  be  turned  twice  a  week  to  prevent  gravitation  of  the  yolk, 
using  its  adhesion  to  the  shell. 

Eggs  are  also  preserv^ed  by  drying,  canning,  and  similar  processes, 
ben  designed  for  shipment  upon  long  voyages. 
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Evaporated  or  desiccated  eggs  are  dried  in  vacuo  or  otherwise  by 
currents  of  warm  air.  Salt  or  sugar  may  be  added*  and  the  eggs  are 
ground.    Such  eggs  keep  well,  and  are  often  used  by  bakers. 


Meats 

The  Contnmption  of  Meat,--The  universal  consumption  of  meat 
by  civih'sed  man  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  is  generally  supposed. 
McCuJloch  states  (Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  voL  ii. 
p.  502)  that  **  so  late  as  1763  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for  the  supply 
of  the  public  markets  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown  even  in  Glasgow, 
though  the  city  had  then  a  population  of  thirty  thousand." 

In  the  past  decade  or  two  the  consumption  of  meat  has  increased 
enormously,  especially  in  England,  owing  to  the  development  of 
cheap  refrigerating  processes,  canning,  and  increased  facilities  of 
transportation  of  live  cattle.  The  beef  from  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  cattle  is  obtainable  in  London,  and  that  of  Texan  cattle  in 
New  York  in  a  state  of  perfection  and  cheapness  which  far  exceeds 
that  of  animals  raised  close  at  hand.  In  London  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
meat  rose  from  112  to  122  pounds.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that 
the  eating  of  meat  increases  both  bodily  vigour  and  mental  capacity, 
and  that  a  man  fed  upon  animal  food  is  livelier,  keener^  and  stronger 
than  the  exclusive  vegetarian.  (See  Animal  and  Vegetable  Foods 
Compared,  p.  33 >)  This  comparison  may  not  hold  in  all  cases,  nor 
with  all  people  and  tribes  of  man — as,  for  example,  the  Japanese  and 
many  African  tribes — but  it  applies  very  well  to  those  who  have  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  advanced  civilisation.  Liebig,  in  extolling 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  meat  diet,  wrote  :  *'  It  is  certain  that  three 
men,  one  of  whom  has  had  a  full  meal  of  meat  and  bread,  the  second 
cheese  or  salt  fish,  and  the  third  potatoes,  regard  a  difficulty  w^hich 
presents  itself  from  entirely  different  points  of  view/' 

It  is  true,  however,  that  too  much  meat  is  eaten  by  many  persons 
for  maintenance  of  the  best  health.  The  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  meat  has  almost  doubled  during  the  past  half  century.  It  is 
estimated  in  pounds  as  follows:  In  the  United  States,  120;  England, 
105 ;  France,  74;  Germany,  6g, 

Very  large  quantities  of  meat— much  more  than  is  necessary  for 
sustenance — are  absorbed  when  eaten,  although  a  few  undigested 
muscle  fibres  may  appear  in  the  stools. 

A  meat  diet,  if  long  continued,  tends  to  produce  scurvy,  and  the 
absence  of  meat  favours  the  occurrence  of  anaemia  in  many  persons. 
In  general,  those  diseases  in  which  an  exchisive  meat  diet,  or  a  diet 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  animal  food,  with  perhaps  a  mini- 
mum of  dry  bread,  is  found  beneficial,  are  the  following:  Flatulent 
dyspepsia,  chronic  gastritis  and  gastric  catarrh  and  dilatation,  dia- 
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betes,  intestinal  dyspepsia,  phosphaturia,  obesity,  and  some  cases  of 
chronic  dysentery.  Meat  should  also  enter  largely  into  the  diet  of 
consumptives  and  anjemic  subjects. 

It  is  well  to  prohibit  the  consumption  of  meat  in  fevers,  acute 
and  severe  chronic  Bright's  disease,  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  to 
reduce  it  in  lithaemia  and  oxahiria. 

Composition  of  Meats* — Meat  from  any  animal  is  composed  of 
muscular  fibres,  but  it  necessarily  contains  those  structures  which 
were  intimately  associated  with  them,  such  as  connective  tissues, 
blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  more  or  less  adipose 
tissue.  Meat  which  is  very  fat  contains  comparatively  little  water, 
as  well  as  less  nitrogenous  matter  than  lean  meat- 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  flesh  there  are,  according  to  Schloss- 
bcrger  and  v.  Bibra : 


,      w»icr , , 
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Baw  Xeatm. — ^Thcrc  is  a  prevalent  L^^mijn  of  prescribing  raw 
meat,  and  in  some  diseases,  such  as  dysentery  or  chronic  gas* 
iritis,  it  is  useful,  but  it  should  not  be  given  ^ith  the  idea  that  it 
possesses  any  special  curative  virtue  irom  the  fact  of  being  raw. 
Beef,  mutton,  and  ham  are  all  eaten  in  this  condition.  ^leat  is  dis- 
tasteful to  most  persons  in  this  state  and  soon  palls  upon  the  appe- 
tite, and  may  excite  positive  loathing.  There  is  a  natural  aversion 
to  raw  flesh  among  even  the  lowest  tribes  of  man,  who  only  consume 
their  meat  raw  from  excessive  hunger  or  when  fire  is  unobtainable. 
Even  the  primitive  Australian  savage  cooks  his  reptiles  and  worms. 
Raw  meat  has  no  advantage  either  in  digestibility  or  nutrient  power 
over  moderately  cooked  or  **  underdone  "  meat.  Some  danger  h^ 
been  attributed  to  eating  raw  meat  on  account  of  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  intestinal  worms  through  it,  but  the  fear  of  this  is  much 
exaggerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  meat  is  easily  altered  and  made  innutritious 
hy  i»rnlonged  cooking.     Overdone  meat  is  indigestible  and  tasteless. 

If  meat  is  too  long  boiled  it  becomes  insipid  and  useless  as  an 
aliiiK'Ttl,  and  the  resulting  soup  is  not  a  full  substitute  for  it  Meal 
slH)u!d  never  be  cooked  during  ngor  mortis. 

Hall  an<l  Kane  both  declared  that  in  their  arctic  experience 
frcnh  raw  meat  was  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  but  that  cooked  meat 
was  not. 

Digestibility  of  Meats.— Among  the  circumstances  which  affect 
the  digestibility  and  nutrient  power  of  meats  are  the  age  at  which 
the  animals  eaten  were  killed,  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  in 
feeding,  shelter,  and  transportatton.  Animals  which  have  been 
underfed,  ilUtrcatcd,  and  worried  yield  very  inferior  meat. 

Almost  all  meat  is  tougher  immediately  after  killing,  and  ini* 
proves  on  being  kept  for  a  day  or  two.  Violent  exercise  is  believed 
to  increase  the  tenderness  of  the  meat  of  hunted  animals. 

Ill  general,  the  llcsh  of  young  is  more  digestible  than  that  of  old 
animals,  provided  they  are  not  still  suckling. 

It  would  he  coiiventent  if  meats  and  animal  foods  of  all  kind5 
could  be  arranged  in  a  table  of  comparative  digestibility,  but  such 
tahles  are  necessarily  inaccurate,  if  not  actually  misleading,  owing 
to  the  great  variations  produced  by  the  character  of  the  particular^ 
samples  (^f  food  used,  by  tlie  time  and  manner  of  cooking,,  by  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  personal  idiosyncrasy.  No 
two  tallies  of  this  kind  given  by  different  authors  are  found  to  agree 
in  all  rc^^pects. 

The  following  table  is  ofTercfl  as  an  average  of  the  ease  of  diges- 
tibility of  animal  foods,  tlie  time  required  for  the  completion  of  gas- 
tric digestion  being  the  chief  standard,  but  some  foods  may  be  well 
enough  digested  although  they  require  half  an  hour  or  so  longer  time 
llian  others. 
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TahU  ef  Comparative  Digtstibility  {commencing  with  the  Most  DigestihU, 
and  ending  with  the  Least  Digestible  of  ^ feats  and  Other  Common  Ani- 
mat  Foods) 


Oysters 

Soft-cooked  eggs. 

Sweetbread* 

White  fish»  boiled  or  broiled,  such  as 
^      btnefi&h,  shad,  red  snapper,  weakfish,  smelt. 
^K       Chicken,  boiled  or  broiled. 
^H       Lean  roast  beef  or  beefsteak. 
^H       1^GB*>  scrmmbled,  omelette. 
^H        Motton,  roasted  or  boiled 

Squab,  partridge. 

Bacon  (crisp). 

Roast  fowl,  chicken,  capon,  turkey. 
^H       Tripe,  brains,  liver. 


Roast  lamb. 

Chops,  mutton  or  lamb. 

Corned  bceC 

Veal. 

Ham, 

Duck,  snipe,  yenison,  rabbit,  and  other 
game.  * 

Salmon,  mackerel,  herring, 

Roa^t  goose. 

Lobsters  and  crabs. 

Pork. 

Smoked,  dried,  or  pickled  fish  and 
meats  in  general. 


The  table  given  below  is  published  by  E,  Jessen  as  the  result  of 

giving  test  meals  of  single  articles  of  food.     The  stomach  was  first 

leansed  ant!  emptied  by  siphonage,  then  a  hundred  grains  of  meat 

ere  introduced  with  eight  ounces  of  water.     Samples  of  the  di- 

;ed  stomach  contents  were  from  time  to  time  withdrawn,  and  the 

plete  disappearance  of  all  muscular  fibre  when  examined  by  the 

icroscope  occurred  as  follows : 

Beef,  raw,  chopped  fine  «•.,...., a  hours. 

Beef,  half  cooked. 3|  ** 

Beef,  well  cooked. 3  " 

Beef,  thoroughly  roasted * , , ,  4  ** 

Utitton,  raw  .,..,,...,,.,,«,♦ 3  ** 

Veal,  cooked 2|  •• 

Pork,  cooked , 3  *• 

These  estimates  fall  somewhat  below  those  of  other  writers,  and 
'  for  comparison  he  gives  the  time  for  digestion  of  six  hundred  cubic 

centimetres  of  raw  cow's  and  goat's  milk  as  three  and  a  half  hours, 

and  that  of  boiled  milk  as  four  hours,  which  is  too  long. 

Beef. — The  composition  of  beef  varies  with  the  feeding  of  the 

animal.  A  young  steer  from  two  and  a  half  to  live  years  old  fur- 
^bishcs  the  best  meat.  If  the  animal  is  lean  the  meat  may  yield  from 
^■70  to  75  per  cent  of  water  and  about  20  per  cent  of  nitrogenous 
^Knaieriat,  furnishing  about  415  calories  per  pound,  with  2  or  3  per 
^^eenl  of  fat ;  but  if  very  fat  when  killed,  ihc  percentage  of  both  water 

and  nitrogenous  material  is  considerably  reduced,  while  that  of  the 

(at  may  be  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  or  even  more.     As  a  general  aver- 
^^age,  one  third  of  beef  is  nutritious  material,  the  remainder  is  water 
Btnd  bone. 
^^       Beef  fat  is  composed  of  gl  veer  ides  of  fatty  acids.     It  melts  at 

from  41*  to  50''  C.     Stearic  and  palmitic  acids  are  present  in  the 

proportion  of  three  to  one  of  oleic  acid. 
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The  equivalent  of  beef  is  sometimes  stated  in  terms  of  other 
foods.  A  pound  of  lean  beef  is  believed  to  equal  in  nutrient  value 
two  and  a  half  pints  of  milk,  half  a  pound  df  bread,  and  about  three 
eggs,  but  these  are  only  approximate  figures. 

Fresh  beef  can  be  eaten  longer  continuously  than  any  other  kind 
of  meat.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  bread  and  rice.  Attempts 
have  sometimes  been  made  on  wagers  to  eat  quail  or  partridge  three 
times  a  day  consecutively  for  a  month,  but  disgust  is  sure  to  follow 
after  a  week  or  two,  no  matter  how  much  such  food  is  varied  in  the 
cooking,  and  by  the  end  of  a  month  it  may  excite  extreme  loathing, 
and  even  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Chipped  beef  is  prepared,  like  corned  beef,  by  pickling  for  a 
month,  when  it  is  smoked  for  tw*o  days  and  dried  for  a  fortnight, 
after  which  it  is  sliced  thin  by  machinery  and  is  ready  for  packing. 

Beef  Preparations  for  the  Sick. — Beef  is  so  important  a  food  for 
well  and  sick  alike  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
its  digestibility  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  these  efforts  are  aimed  at  concentrating  the  meat  by  re 
moving  all  indigestible  connective-tissue  fibre,  the  muscle  shea! 
sarcolemma,  and  blood  vessels. 

In  some  cases  the  process  of  concentration  is  carried  still  further 
and  water  is  driven  off  by  evaporation,  or  some  of  the  active  prin 
ciples  of  the  meat  are  extracted  and  condensed.     Sometimes  tl 
meat  is  predigested.    Different  meats  may  be  prepared  in  these  way 
but  the  best  lean  beef  free  from  coarse  fibre  is  usually  preferred. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  even  name  all 
the  meat  extracts,  powders,  etc.,  that  have  been  produced,  but  a 
few  of  the  typical  ones  which  are  most  in  use  will  be  described  below. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Schiff  that  many  fluid  substances,  such 
as  meat  extract,  soups,  peptones,  and  even  vegetable  purees  when 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  a  meal,  on  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  favour  the  flow  of  gastric  juice.  This  is  true  also  of  peptones 
injected  into  the  rectum,  so  the  effect  is  not  wholly  due  to  local  stim 
ulation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the  predigestion 
meat,  and  especially  to  the  production  of  albumoses,  which  are  more     i 
soluble  and  assimilable  than  undigested  meat  albumin,  and  which  arc 
said  to  possess  greater  nutritive  property  than  peptones. 

The  beef  extracts  made  in  this  country  usually  have  a  less  dis 
agreeable  taste  and  odour,  and  are  lighter  in  colour  than  those  ma< 
of  South  or  Central  American  beef. 

In  general,  about  three  grammes  of  meat  extract  constitute 
good  soup  ration,  and  such  preparations  are  often  valuable  for  addi- 
tion to  invalid  soups  and  broths  when  thickened  with  eggs,  rice,  sago^ 
pearl  barley,  macaroni,  ground  toast,  etc. 

The  preparations  of  meat  for  the  sick  are  both  solid  and  fluid 
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Solid  Heat  Preparations. — Scraped  meat  is  best  made  from  tender 
beefsteak,  broiled  for  a  few  minutes  over  a  brisk  fire,  but  rare  roast 
beef  or  mutton  chops  may  be  used.  With  a  dull  knife  or  an  iron 
spoon  the  pulp  is  scraped  out.  The  indigestible  and  less  nutritious 
ofinective-tissue  sheaths  of  the  muscle  fasciculi  are  broken  and  left 
behind,  while  the  fibres  themselves  (or  their  myosin)  are  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  soft  unirritating  mass  which  is  readily  acted  upon 
[by  the  gastric  juice.  The  pulp  may  be  run  through  a  sieve.  It  is 
then  salted,  and  it  may  be  made  into  little  balls  and  browned  just 
before  eating.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  balls  on  a  hot  frying  pan, 
which  is  not  greasy,  and  turning  them  over  so  that  the  outside  be- 
comes well  seared.  They  should  then  be  set  aside  on  a  cooler  part 
of  the  stove  or  oven  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  raw  red  colour 
of  the  interior  turns  slightly  to  drab. 

Some  patients  prefer  to  eat  the  meat  lightly  cooked,  spread  as 
a  sandwich  between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  This  meat 
may  be  fed  to  infants  in  their  second  year,  and  the  meat  balls  and 
sandwiches  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastritis,  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach,  typhoid  convalescence,  and  other  affections, 

Mosquera^s  beef  fneal  is  made  by  digesting  fresh  tender  lean  beef 
with  pineapple  juice  until  the  muscle  fibre  is  almost  completely  con- 
verted into  peptones.    After  digestion  the  preparation  is  desiccated. 

iuenden's  analysis  of  this  meal  shows  it  to  contain  90  per  cent  of 
nutriment,  13  per  cent  of  which  is  fat  and  jy  per  cent  is  protein.  Of 
the  latter,  almost  half  consists  of  albumoses  and  peptones  fit  for 
prompt  absorption.  The  remaining  portion  is  believed  to  be  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  more  digestible  than  plain  meat.  The  beef 
meal  is  tasteless  and  odourless,  which  are  decided  advantages,  as 
it  can  be  flavoured  according  to  preference.  It  should  be  salted, 
and  it  may  be  added  to  broths  and  soups.  D.  D.  Stewart  advises 
its  use  with  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  cocoa.  This  mixture  is  added 
to  hot  mlik. 

Mosquera*s  beef  felly  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  is  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  solid  extract.  Analysed  by  Ludwig,  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  3  per  cent  of  insoluble  material  and  of  the 
soluble  portion  53  per  cent  consists  of  albuminoids  which  were  nearly 
all  peptones.  It  is  of  pleasant  taste  and  odour,  and  is  highly  nutri- 
tious. Dissolved  in  boiling  water,  it  may  be  given  alone  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  or  added  to  re-enforce  any  broth,  gruel,  consomfm\  beaten 
^eggs,  or  milk.  The  beef  jelly  is  even  more  digestible  than  the  meal. 
I  is  sometimes  combined  with  cocoa. 

The  beef  meal  and  jelly  are  both  excellent  for  use  in  gastritis, 
gastric  catarrh,  ulcer,  and  carcinoma,  and  many  forms  of  enfeebled 
assimilation. 

Benger's  peptonised  beef  jelly  is  another  good  beef  preparation 
much  in  vogue  in  England  for  the  same  purposes  as  Mosquera's 
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preparations.  It  may  be  taken  cold  or  dissolved  in  hot  water  as  a 
concentrated  beef  tea,  representing  a  large  amount  of  meat  fibre.  It 
is  a  useful  stimulant  for  the  aged  who  have  feeble  digestive  power 
It  may  be  given  to  them  in  teaspoonful  doses. 

Tropon  is  a  condensed  proteid  preparation  of  granular  consist- 
ence, said  to  contain  89  per  cent  of  protein  (Kleine).  It  is  tasteless, 
insoluble,  and  may  be  added  to  milk,  broth,  rice,  or  other  food,  and 
several  drachms  may  be  given  daily. 

Darby  s  fluid  meat  is  a  moist  extract  which  has  a  strong  meaty 
taste.  It  can  be  eaten  spread  on  thin  bread  and  butter  or  cracker, 
or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

Poivdered  beef  is  made  as  follows : 

Chop  lean  beef  into  small  pieces,  dry  on  a  water  bath  or  in  an 
oven  with  a  slow  fire,  and  powder  in  a  coffee  mill  or  with  a  machine 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  overdry.  This  powder  can  be 
mixed  with  hot  water  or  any  form  of  soup,  milk,  chocolate,  grog 
punch.  In  process  of  drying,  which  occupies  from  five  to  twent 
four  hours,  the  meat  loses  rather  more  than  four  fifths  of  its  w^eight 
(Huggard). 

Dujardin-Beaumetz's  **  grog  dc  la  poadre  de  viande  "  is  prepared  as 
follows :  Take  two  tablespoon fuls  of  meat  powder,  three  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  essence  or  sirup  of  rum  punch,  and  add  milk  enough  to 
make  quite  fluid.  In  this  way  he  claims  that  the  equivalent  of  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  meat  may  be  given  daily. 

Debove,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  Peiper  strongly  recommend 
powdered   meat    for   forced    alimentation    (see   Suralimentation 
Phthisis)  to  replace  feeding  by  the  stomach  tube. 

Professor  Finkler,  of  Bonn,  has  made  a  proteid  food  which 
claims— 

"  I.  Has  the  greatest  amount  of  albumin  possible  up  to  90  per 
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'*2.  Is  digestible  up  to  almost  its  entire  weight* 

"  3.  Can  be  made  equal  in  amount  for  each  day, 

*'4.  Keeps  well  indefinitely  in  all  climates. 

"  5.  Its  flavour  and  taste  do  not  interfere  with  that  of  other  fooi 

*'  6,  Its  price  is  the  lowest  possible." 

This  food  consists  of  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  meat,  fish,  an* 
legumes.     It  is  odourless*  tasteless,  and  forms  a  light  yellow  granular 
powder.     Konig's  analysis  of  this  food  follows :  " 

Protein .., ..*.....• ^.«.«.,..  8g. 67  per  cent. 

Water. 8.8g    "      " 

Ash 1.24    "      " 

Fat 0.20    "      " 


Beef  blood, — ^Dried  beef  blood,  powdered,  has  been  recommendc 
by  Regnard  and  others  for  use  by  addition  to  soups  and  various 
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forms  of  foods.  The  taste  and  odour  of  dried  blood  is  disagreeable, 
and  the  idea  of  eating  it  in  any  form  is  repugnant  to  most  persons. 

It  has  also  been  used  for  rectal  injection,  but  I  have  always  ob- 
sensed  it  to  cake  inside  the  bowel,  and  there  is  very  little  evidence 
that  it  is  absorbed  at  all. 

Meat  lozaigcs  are  prepared  by  Mason  as  a  convenient  and  port- 
able form  of  condensed  food.  Soup  lozenges  and  capsules  are  also 
made. 

Beef  peptonoids  are  prepared  in  powdered  form  by  several  manu- 
facturers ;  one  variety  contains  predigested  and  sterilised  beef,  milk, 
and  gluten. 

Rudisch's  beef  peptone  (or  sarco-peptone)  is  a  dark-brown,  semi- 
soUd  paste,  having  a  strong  mealy  odour  and  flavour.  One  pound 
of  this  preparation  represents  eight  pounds  of  fresh  lean  beef.  In 
addition  to  the  extractive  materials  which  are  obtainable  in  ordinary 
beef  tea,  it  contains  predigested  proteids  in  a  form  suited  for  prompt 
absorption.  It  may  be  eaten  spread  upon  crackers  or  toast,  or  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  chocolate  or  almost  any  suitable  fluid,  either 
hot  or  cold.  It  is  given  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  teaspoonful 
or  less  for  young  children,  up  to  a  teaspoonful  or  tablespoonful  for 
adults.  If  its  flavour  when  dissolved  in  water  alone  is  disagreeable 
or  becomes  tiresome,  it  may  be  altered  by  giving  it  ice  cold,  or  by 
e  addition  of  salt,  celery  salt,  pepper,  or  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
r  children  it  may  be  sweetened  wHth  sugar.  It  is  often  added  to 
ilk%  sherry,  eggnog,  gluten »  and  farinaceous  gruels  of  oatmeal,  rice, 
or  arrowroot,  or  it  may  be  used  to  re-enforce  soups,  broths,  and 
jellies. 

The  Maltine  Company  furnish  a  similar  preparation  which  con- 
tains 70  per  cent  of  albummous  material  with  phosphates,  fat,  and 
carbohydrates. 

The  South  American  beef  extract  is  a  predigested  preparation 
which,  by  the  analysis  of  Kemmerich,  contains,  with  other  proteid 
alter,  a  large  proportion-^-over  27  per  cent^-of  albumoses  and 
peptones,  ready  for  immediate  absorption. 

Samatose  is  a  granular  predigested  meat  powder  which,  accord- 
g  to  analysis  reported  by  Hildebrandt,  contains  90  per  cent  of  albu- 
loscs  (dcutero-  and  hetero-albumose),  and  is  free  from  peptones.  It 
is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  amorphous,  finely  granular,  having  but  faint 
taste  and  odour.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a  clear,  light  yellow  or 
brownish  solution,  almost  tasteless.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  heat 
or  by  strong  acids.     The  latter,   in   fact,   redissolve  a  precipitate 

» which  is  formed  by  very  weak  acids.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is 
ifeight  times  as  nutritious  as  meat,  but  estimates  of  this  kind  applied 
to  artificial  foods  are  always  fallacious.  Of  course  for  an  invalid 
who  cannot  digest  any  meat  such  preparations  are  indefinitely 
**  stronger,"'  but  for  those  who  can  assimilate  meat  they  are  much 
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weaker.  Sotnatose  can  be  injected  in  hypodermic  solution  wilhom 
local  irritation.  It  may  be  given  as  fine  powder  with  bread  and 
butter  or  spread  upon  toast.  It  is  also  administered  like  similar 
preparations  in  milk,  mucilage,  soup,  cocoa,  or  coffee.  When  mixed 
with  such  substances  it  should  be  first  stirred  into  a  thin  paste  with 
an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid  and  then  added  to  the  remainder. 

It  is  well  tolerated  by  irritable  stomachs  and  is  speedily  absorbed, 
and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  a  less  disagreeable  taste 
than  many  preparations  of  meat. 

Eskay's  Food  is  an  albuminised  food  suitable  for  emergency 
feeding  of  infants  and  for  adults  with  disordered  stomach  or  bowels. 

Fltiid  Meat  Preparations. — Beef  juke  contains  serum,  lymph,  and 
blood.  It  is  prepared  as  follows:  A  tender,  thick,  juicy  beefsteak  is 
broiled  for  several  minutes  over  a  quick  fire  so  as  to  coagulate  the 
outside  and  retain  the  juice  well  within.  It  is  then  cut  into  small 
pieces  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  and  squeezed  in  a  common  lemon 
squeezer  or,  better,  in  a  meat  press,  which  is  sold  in  hardware  shops 
for  this  special  purpose.  The  juice  is  salted,  and  for  adults  a  little 
pepper  may  be  added.  It  is  best  served  w^arm,  but  if  preferred  it  may 
be  eaten  frozen.  This  preparation  is  quite  nutritious,  although  less 
so  than  scraped  beef. 

When  beef  is  chopped  and  squeezed  under  great  pressure,  juice  is 
obtained  from  it  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  grammes 
per  one  thousand  of  meat,  but  only  about  6  percent  is  albumin  (Bauer), 

Fresh  beef  juice  is  serviceable  for  feeding  in  many  cases  of  severe 
gastric  disturbance  with  vomiting  and  pain ;  also  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  for  feeding  infants  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  in  the  second  year. 
From  one  10  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  at  once,  and  it  forms 
a  good  introduction  for  the  stomach  to  solid  food.  It  is  usually 
much  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  foregoing  extracts  and  other 
preparations.  If  desired,  it  may  be  pancreatinised  like  milk  (sc 
Pancreatmised  Milk.  p.  80), 

Beef  Tea.— The  nutritive  strength  of  beef  tea  has  formed  a  su 
ject  for  much  discussion.  The  assertion  is  often  made  that  it  is  a 
comparatively  useless  preparation,  and  it  is  said  that  a  pint  of  it  con- 
tains scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  anything.  Hassell  estimates 
that  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  beef  would  be  required  to  make 
enough  tea  to  counterbalance  the  daily  nitrogenous  w^aste  of  one  man. 
If  rightly  made,  however,  it  may  be  nutritious,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  albuminous  materia!  which  can  be  dissolved  in  it  at  any  time 
is  much  less  than  that  which  exists  in  a  similar  volume  of  milk  or 
an  ^gg.  The  preparation  of  beef  tea  should  be  conducted  as  follow 
Tender  lean  raw  beef  is  chopped  into  small  pieces  about  a  quarter 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  macerated  in  cold  water  for  five  or  six  hours. 
The  water  is  to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  pound  of 
lean  beef ;  ten  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  added,  and 
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Isolutioo  is  gradually  heated  up  to  160**  R,  but  not  more»  for  from 
rfifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  ihc 
vessel  in  a  larger  outer  vessel  of  boiling  water.  The  water  of  the 
outer  vessel  communicates  its  heat  to  the  inner  one.  but  the  contents 
of  the  latter  does  not  boil  because  the  evaporation  from  its  surface 
prevents  its  temperature  from  rising  to  that  of  the  outside  water, 
which  is  nearer  the  fire.  Various  forms  of  water  baths,  which  the 
^French  call  "  bain  marie  "  or  milk  scaldcrs,  are  sold  which  are  con- 
ireniently  adapted  for  the  process  of  making  beef  tea. 

The  prolonged  soaking  of  meat  in  cold  water  dissolves  its  mineral 
ingredients — chiefly  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  potassium,  and  also 
extractives,  principally  creatin  and  creatinin  and  some  lactid  acid 
Jcrived  from  the  muscle  fibres.  There  may  also  be  a  little  albumin 
present,  but  the  albumin  of  meat  or  muscle  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  simple  aqueous  solutions,  and  hence  it  does  not  diffuse  out  readily 
into  the  water,  but  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  converts  the  in- 
soluble myosin  into  an  acid  albumin  called  syntonin,  which  is  soluble 
tn  water. 

In  making  beef  tea,  more  or  less  fat  is  apt  to  be  derived  from  the 
meat  which  floats  upon  the  surface  and  presents  a  very  unappetising 
appearance.  This  should  always  be  skimmed  or  strained,  and  if  it 
coilects  on  cooling,  the  operation  can  be  repeated.  A  crust  of  bread 
dipped  beneath  the  surface  will  remove  the  supernatant  layer  of  fat. 
The  materials  which  are  present  in  beef  tea  prepared  in  this  manner 
are  not  very  nutritious,  but  they  are  mildly  stimulating  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  are  for  the  most  part  absorbed  directly  from  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  without  passing  beyond  into  the  intestine, 
I  It  is  always  desirable  to  give  special  attention  to  the  proper  fla- 

^■Irouring  of  food  for  fever  patients.     In  cases  where  a  fluid  diet  is 
^necessitated  for  many  days  in  soccession.  much  depends  upon  the 
Burtllingiiess  of  the  patient  to  take  the  food  offered  him,  and  a  dread 
of  too  frequently  recurring  intervals  of  feeding  and  the  positive 
dislike  which  the  monotonous  taste  of  certain  meal  preparations 
begets,  react  unfavourably  upon  the  digestion.     It  is  advisable  to 
consult  the  individual  taste  of  patients  in  this  regard,  and  when  ihey 
positively  assert  that  they  cannot  take  beef  tea  or  bouillon  or  meat 
^■extracts  in  any  form,  their  opposition  may  often  be  overcome  by 
^■adding  the  expressed  juice  of  some  fresh  vegetables  of  which  they 
are  fond.     Carrots,  turnips,  celery,  parsnips,  and  endives  may  be 
boiled  alone  or  with  an  aromatic  herb,  such  as  parsley  or  green  mint, 
and  afterwards  chopped  fine  and  their  juice  expressed  by  squeez- 
ing them  in  a  muslin  bag.     Such  juices  added  to  beef  tea  and  broth 
impart  an  altogether  different  flavour,  which  may  be  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  changing  the  vegetables  ( Yeo). 

The  total  quantity  of  albuminous  material  which  can  be  obtained 
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m  tiic  maaaer  above  A.^-.ah^J  ^  a  lamiafale  balk  of  fluid  is  very 
IHtlc,  but  in  iebrile  ^^^^^^^^  k  ii  wnlly  good  for  the  paticul  to 
ingeft  •hiMiifai^  Viler.  »d  tkoc  s  ao  object  to  part  of  the  toid 
being  taken  in  tbcionB  of  beef  tea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  patients 
have  abfolttte  aooieaaa  tfacj  are  aoon  wearied  bjr  ^  ^Sott  of  swal- 
lowing, and  it  is  prdenble  to  give  mtrogenoos  food  in  some  more 
concentrated  fbnn. 

In  fever,  albuminoos  ^  gdatinous  sohitkNis  aid  in  iiiainlaining 
strength  and  diminish  the  tendency  to  eschanstion,  and  for  this  por- 
|M>se  the  chief  value  of  beef  tea  and  beef  essences  is  found  to  ex- 
ist, rather  than  for  furnishing  additional  substance  to  the  tissues. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  beef  tea  are  that  ito  pfeparstion  re- 
i|iiirrN  time  and  care,  and  the  taste  soon  becomes  monotonous.  It 
nmy  Uv  advanUgeously  given,  however,  with  v^ctabk  extracts  or 
tirnini  rf^gs,  or  gelatin  may  be  put  in  to  stiffen  the  mass  into  a  jdly, 
whit'h,  when  properly  seasoned,  is  palatable.  It  mqr  abo  be  thick- 
tMtiMf  with  broken  crackers,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  litde  btftter, 
p«'pp^r.  and  salt,  it  becomes  much  more  nutritkins;  or  sagOb  airow- 
•  »»»»t»  or  chocolate  may  be  mixed  with  it 

I^M  infants  the  tea  may  be  made  weaker  than  for  ndnks  by  nsvg 
n«*ll  A  iminul  of  lean  rump  steak  to  the  pmt  of  water. 

/^»•••/A»H.  or  the  French  poi  m  feu,  is  of  little  more  vatoe  as  an  aS- 
»M*  ni  oi  l^orti  imKlucer  than  beef  tea  or  extractmn  cninis.  It  is  a 
wj»»»»l  \ sUwW  tor  iriving  beaten  or  dropped  eggs,  floor,  etc  It  sdn- 
s^U\s  n  Mu^  lu  I  vcs,  hm  in  a  much  less  degree  than  akohoL  It  has  the 
\M  M^Mkiv  OS  VI  the  latter  and  over  condiments  daft  it  is  acwer  poi- 
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li'hen  this  has  been  done,  symptoms  of  slight  ptomaine  poisoning 
have  been  observed,  such  as  heaviness  and  stupor  (Yeo),  The  ex- 
tract has  the  advantage  of  keeping  for  years  without  decomposition, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  sometimes  in  cases  of  shock,  especially 
after  wounds  received  on  the  battlefield,  its  stimulant  action  has 
been  considered  almost  equal  to  that  of  alcohol,  and,  bulk  for  bulk» 
it  is  certainly  greater, 

Johnsons  fluid  beef  is  a  digestible  preparation,  somewhat  less  dis- 
agreeable in  taste  than  many  extracts  of  meat. 

Vah'Tituu^'s  meat  juice  is  a  much-used  preparation  which  resembles 
Liebig*s  somewhat  in  its  properties* 

I       Valentine's  meat  juice  is  a  clear  fluid  of  a  deep  claret-colour*  hav- 
ing a  meaty  odour  and  strong  meaty  taste.    It  is  prescribed  in  doses 
of  one  half  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  diluted  in  eight  times  its  bulk  of 
(old  water,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  cracked  ice.     Its  taste,  which  is 
disagreeable  to  many  patients,  is  easily  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
haU  a  tumblerful  of  milk,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  light,  farinaceous 
^gruels  (after  ihey  have  cooled  to  130''  F.),  or  used  to  re-enforce  soups 
^kdid  broths  or  cod-liver  oiL     Like  Liebig's  extract,  it  may  be  given 
^by  the  rectum.     An  ounce  of  this  preparation  is  said  to  represent 
the  concentrated  pure  juice  of  two  pounds  of  the  best  lean  beef  or 
the  condensed  essence  of  three  fourths  of  a  pint  of  natural  expressed 
beef  juice.     Among  other  ingredients  it  contains  haemoglobin  and 
some  albumin.     It  keeps  well  in  all  climates  when  tightly  corked. 
It  should  not  be  diluted  with  hot  water,  strong  liquors,  or  acid  medi- 
cines, as  these  sub.stances  alter  it  and  lessen  its  value.     It  may  be 
ven  in  champagne  and  in  tea  which  is  not  too  hot. 

Bminine  is  the  concentrated  expressed  juice  ol  raw  lean  beef  ob- 
ned  without  use  of  heat  or  acid.  It  is  claimed  that  each  ounce 
epresents  nearly  one  pound  of  beef,  that  it  contains  26  per  cent 
{  coagulable  albumin,  and  that  it  keeps  well  without  decomposition 
wing  to  the  addition  of  glycerin  and  akohoh  It  is  said  to  contain 
legg  albumin  also.  It  may  be  given  per  os  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful 
r  more,  or  in  ounce  doses  with  pancreatin  for  rectal  injection.  Not 
being  predigested,  it  may  be  pancreatinised  like  milk  just  before  its 
^administration  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  absolute  rest  to 
BsQ  initable  or  ulcerated  stomach. 

Bovinine  has  been  used  topically  for  injection  around  indolent 
ulcers  with  the  idea  of  improving  locat  nutrition,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  procedure  is  of  any  value. 

Birf  Peptones. — There  are  innumerable  fluid  preparations  of  pep- 
Ionised  beef  which  are  recommended  for  invalid  consumption ;  but, 
as  a  rtilc,  they  arc  not  so  good  as  those  which  are  freslily  made  by 
the  addition  of  pancreatin  powder,  although  their  use  saves  time  and 
Irotible.  They  may  be  sometimes  employed  to  tide  over  an  emer- 
gency after  a  severe  operation  or  collapse  from  haemorrhage,  un- 
10 
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controllable  emesis,  etc.  The  use  of  peptones  for  invalid  foods 
open  to  the  objection  that  after  a  short  time  they  excite  disgust, 
and  may  cause  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  more  complete  the 
conversion  of  albumin  into  peptone  the  more  bitter  it  becomes. 

Voit,  Politzer,  Gerlach»  and  others  maintain  that  true  peptone 
possesses  little  if  any  nutritive  power,  and  that  the  albumoses  can 
be  directly  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  without  further  fer- 
mentation into  peptones. 

Of  the  numerous  commercial  preparations  sold  under  the  genei 
names  of  peptones,  peptonoids,  predigested  meat  extracts,  etc.,  ihoi 
have  proved  the  most  nutritious  which,  in  reality,  contain  the  least 
peptone,  and  the  most  albumose. 

Bread  and  beef  peptone,  or  panopeptone,  is  a  preparation  in  which 
wheat  starch  and  beef  are  both  predigested  and  preserved  in  sound 
sherry.  It  may  be  taken  cold  in  doses  of  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls 
iced»  or  with  carbontc-acid  water,  or  wines,  but  it  should  not  be 
mixed  with  milk  or  other  foods.  Beef  peptonoids  are  also  mixed 
with  predigested  milk  and  gluten. 

Smmmary,— Most  of  these  preparations  are  given  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  tablcspoonfuls  once  in  four  hours.  Usually  they  are 
tired  of  soon,  and  do  not  support  life  long,  for,  beyond  the  means 
employed  of  condensation  of  food  by  evaporation  of  water  and  com- 
pression, it  is  not  possible  to  **  concentrate  "  nourishment  very  much. 
Making  food  assimilable  and  more  useful  is  another  matter  from 
concentrating  it  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  made  to  support  an  able* 
bodied  man  and  supply  him  with  energy  for  a  day*s  work,  for  ex- 
ample, of  mountain  ctimbing. 

Neither  does  such  predigested  aliment  represent  concentration 
for  an  invalid ;  the  bulk  of  food  given  is  certainly  reduced,  and  its 
assimilation  may  be  improved,  but  it  does  not  convey  into  the  body 
any  phenomenal  quantity  of  latent  force  units  or  of  heat  units.  It 
is  important  to  understand  this  fact ;  otherwise  serious  misconcep- 
tions arise  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  nutrition  which  a  patient  fed 
exclusively  on  peptonoids  and  similar  food  preparations  is  receiving. 

The  following  analyses  illustrate  the  comparative  composition  of 
some  of  the  preceding  preparations  as  given  by  Chester; 
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Composition  of  Meat  Extracts 

(Albert  H.  Chester.) 


Liebig's  extract 

Bcnger's  extract  of  beef 
Starr's  extract  of  beef. . 
Johnston's  fluid  beef. . , 
Valentine's  meat  juice. . 


Water. 


18.37 
40.65 
37.00 
4t.30 

54-40 


Oti^ank 

maetcr. 


58,48 
39.85 
5565 
50.40 
31.84 


Atti. 


23.25 
19  50 

7*35 
8.40 

13-75 


Soluble 


0.05 
t.tl 

I.  10 

1.17 
0.44 


Alcoliolk 


44  II 
13  18 
10.15 

15.93 

26.32 
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Various  Meats 

Beef  to&giie  is  a  tender  form  of  meat,  but  it  contains  rather  too 
much  fat  to  agree  well  with  delicate  stomachs. 

Teal, — Veal,  especially  when  obtained  from  animals  killed  too 
young,  is  usually  tough,  pale,  dry,  and  indigestible ;  but  when  the 
animals  are  slaughtered  at  the  right  age  the  meat  is  sometimes 
tender,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  nutritious.  It  differs  consider- 
ably from  beef  in  flavour,  and  contains  more  gelatin.  Veal  broth 
is  nutritious,  and  aflfords  a  wholesome  variety  in  the  dietary  for  the 
sick.  When  too  much  is  given  it  may  excite  diarrhcjea,  Vea!  is 
much  more  used  for  invalids  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  although  it 
figures  less  conspicuously  in  hospital  dietaries  there  now  than  for- 
merly, Bauer  declares  it  to  be  more  digestible  than  beef,  but  Pavy 
says,  referring  to  both  veal  and  lamb,  *'they  are  meats  that  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid,  generally  speaking,  in  case  of  dyspepsia,"  and 
this  opinion  is  prevalent  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  Veal 
contains  more  water  and  less  fat  and  protein  than  ox  tlesh* 

Xntton. — Mutton  is  rated  as  more  digestible  than  beef  by  Eng- 
lish writers  upon  dietetics.  That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case 
in  this  country,  where  the  quality  of  beef  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  where  average  mutton  is  not  so  tender  as 
in  England,  For  example,  Balfour  writes  in  his  work  upon  the 
Senile  Heart  (1894):  "  We  also  recommend  meat  with  short  fibre, 
such  as  chicken,  rabbit,  game»  mutton,  or  well-grown  lamb,  in  prefer- 
ence to  such  meats  as  beef,  whose  fibres  are  long  and  tough/*  Fat 
mutton  is  richer  in  fat  than  beef,  and  is  certainly  less  digestible  than 
lean  beet 

Undoubtedly  tough  mutton  is  quite  as  difficult  of  digestion  as 
tough  beef,  and  it  is  harder  to  obtain  it  tender.  Mutton  fat  contains 
a  larger  percentage  of  stearic  acid,  which  makes  it  firmer  and  less 
digestible  than  beef  fat.  Fat  mutton  is  more  likely  to  disagree  with 
those  whose  digestion  is  enfeebled.  When  properly  assimilated  after 
digestion,  mutton  possesses  equal  nutrient  value  with  beef. 

Mutton  should  not  be  eaten  until  the  sheep  is  at  least  three  years 
old,  and  the  best  English  mutton  is  obtained  from  animals  which  are 
six  years  of  age.  Mutton  broth  is  wholesome  and  suitable  for  the 
sick.  It  may  be  given  in  typhoid  and  other  fevers.  It  is  somewhat 
constipating. 

Lamb. — Lamb,  when  very  tender  and  of  just  the  right  age,  is 
quite  as  digestible  as  beef  or  mutton,  but  the  flesh  contains  too  large 
a  proportion  of  fat — more  than  is  present  in  veal.  Good  lamb  is  ex- 
pensive, and,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  character  of  the 
meat,  it  is  not  usually  to  be  recommended  for  invalids. 

Teniioa. — Venison  is  a  tender  meat  with  short  fibres,  w*hich  is 
lfer>*  digestible  when  obtained  from  young  deer,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
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somewhat  stimulating  to  the  stomachy  and  it  is  often  eaten  when 
zgcil  to  a  degree  which,  while  some  think  it  improves  the  flavour, 
unfits  it  for  dyspeptics.  The  meat  corresponds  very  closely  in  chemi- 
cal composition  to  lean  beef. 

Pork  is  a  tender-fibred  meat,  but  it  is  notoriously  indigestible 
on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  fat  present,  which  may  exceed 
Xt  P^f  cent,  or  considerably  more  than  the  quantity  of  its  niiro- 
grnous  matenal.  Pork  ribs  may  have  as  much  as  42  per  cent  of  fat. 
The  felt  is  composed  chiefly  of  palmitic  and  oleic  glycerides. 

Ham  and  Bacon* — Bacon  is  much  more  digestible  than  pork»  and 
ham  t>ccupics  an  intermediate  position.  "  On  an  average,  100 
gmuncs  of  ham  give  30  of  albuminates  and  32  of  fat ;  the  salt  ranges 
befwren  7  and  10  per  cent  "  (Bauer). 

In  Germany,  and  especially  at  Carlsbad  and  other  mineral  springs^ 

ham  is  much   prescribed   in   invalid   dietaries.      It    is  often   given 

icraped  or  '*  rasped/'     Bauer  says  (Dietary  of  the  Sick,  p,  91) :  *'The 

flesh  erf  the  hog  seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  smoking  than  that 

of  oilier  animals*  and  long  experience  compels   us  to   recognise 

smoked  ham  as  one  of  the  wholesomest  forms  of  meat.     Whether 

boded  or  eaten  raw%  it  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be  more  easily  digested 

hr  weak  or^ns  than  almost  any  other."     An  opposite  view  is  preva- 

Irtil  in  Eni^and  and  America,  where  it  is  less  used  for  the  sick.     So 

ished  a  chcliUan  as  Pavy  omits  mention  of  it  in  his  book 

Fooil  and  Dieteucs,     Ham  is  much  more  digestible  when  thor- 

M^MN  boiled,  cut  thin,  and  eaten  cold.     It  should  not  be  fried  for 

jmalkU.      Hot  liam  fat  is  very  indigestible. 

If   c%u  thin  nxi\  cooked  crisp,  fat  bacon   is  friable   and   easily 
^f^oleien  iiv  ^^^articles  during  digestion.     It  can  often  be  eaten 

1^  ^^|KV-  '  fonns  an  excellent  variety  of  fatty  food  for  con- 

Ixeik    According  to  Letheby,  prime  bacon  should  not  lose 
tenih  of  its  weight  by  boiling,  and  ham  should  lose  less. 
ample  body  heat,  and  is  a  valuable  ingredient  of  the 
etiKrirciicy  ration.     In  the  ordinary  ration  of  armies  or  in- 
«i$  ii  proxx-'S  less  nionotonous  than  corned  beef  or  boiled 
Hes^le^  it$  iooA  value,  its  presence  in  the  ration  makes  it 
>  fooi^ls  which  could  not  otherwise  be  as  easily 
^H>ps  in  the  Philippines  were  deprived  of  bacon 
taiK^ii*  U  ^'as  found  that  ihcy  were  spending  their  wages  to 
^    iM^  Kw  try  in^Tv 

mHililik  i$  a  nutritioiis  meat  for  those  who  are  not  fastidious. 

It  cmillllMirvl  ilk  latK««ilBiillktes  by  the  poor  in  France  (where  over 

^K  kv\x  AK^  eateH  aMmaDy  in  t^ns  alone),  and  to  some  extent 

Genrany,  and  Aostria.     It  has  never  found 

'^  -  United  States^  and  most  of  the  horseflesh 

iS  canned  for  consumption  by  foreigners. 

*«4^i^  iittvrv  excessive  use  may  cause  diarrhoea. 
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Babbit  lias  white  meat,  and  Belgian  hare  meat  is  partially  white, 
[  but  they  are  not  proper  invalid  foods. 

Fowl. — Chicken  is  among  the  most  digestible  of  meats  for  inva- 
whether  cooked  by  broiling,  roasting,  or  boiling.     The  white 

It  is  more  easily  digested  than  the  dark,  although  it  differs  but 
[slightly  in  chemical  composition.  Dark  meat  of  fowl  contains  more 
pigment,  extractives  and  a  little  more  nitrogenous  material  than 
white  meat.  The  breast  of  chicken  may  be  given  to  a  typhoid  con- 
valescent or  a  patient  recovering  from  any  severe  illness  before  beef 
and  mutton  are  allowed.  Chicken  broth  is  almost  universally  liked, 
and  when  thickened  with  rice,  and  sometimes  with  an  cgg^  it  forms 
a  highly  desirable  invalid  food. 

"  Broilers  "  contain  about  20.7  per  cent  of  proteid  and  7  to  8 
per  cent  of  fat.  In  young  chickens  the  dark  meat  contains  only 
one  per  cent  less  proteid  than  the  white  meat  and  one  per  cent 
more  fat. 

Capon^  or  the  emasculated  cock,  develops  a  larger  proportion 
of  white  meat  than  the  chicken,  and  is  very  digestible. 

Turkey  is  sometimes  as  digestible  as  chicken,  as  to  the  white 
meat,  but  it  is  often  tough,  and  the  dark  meat  is  much  less  digest- 
ible, Guineafowl  and  peafowl  are  very  digestible  and  w^holesome 
when  young  or  capon ised*     These  birds  are  somewhat   richer  in 

^ proteid  than  chicken,  but  poorer  in  fat. 
Young  pigeofis  are  quite  digestible,  and  the  breast  of  a  squab  may 
lit  i^ven  to  a  convalescent  from  fever  before  other  meat  is  allowed. 
T^me  ducks  and  geese  are  indigestible  unless  quite  young  and 
tender,  on  account  of  containing  too  much  fat.     Go<^>se  meat  may 

■  sometimes  hold  over  40  per  cent  of  fat,  with  which  it  is  thoroughly 
infiltrated,  and  ducklings  ^%  per  cent  of  fat,  as  against  14  per  cent 
of  proteid. 

tOame,  such  as  the  flesh  of  partridge,  grouse,  woodcock,  snipe, 
quail,  pheasants,  wild  ducks,  prairie  chicken,  etc.,  is  by  many  per- 
sons preferred  when  it  is  "  high  "—that  is,  when  it  has  been  kept 
long  enough  for  putrefactive  changes  to  occur.  These  may  originate 
in  the  meat  itself  or  in  the  viscera  which  have  not  been  removed 
and  from  which  the  odour  and  flavour  of  commencing  putrefaction 
Kare  derived  and  penetrate  the  meat.  When  the  meat  itself  is  not 
perfectly  fresh  it  may  produce  violent  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  but 
many  persons  with  good  digestive  organs  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
consumption  of  such  food  in  moderation,  provided  it  is  well  cooked. 

■  The  process  of  cooking  disinfects  it  by  heat.  The  fat  of  old  birds 
]$  too  strongly  flavoured,  and  their  meat  is  tough.  Young  birds  are 
digestible  if  properly  cooked. 

The  white  meat  of  game  and  fowl  is  popularly  supposed  to  con* 

[tain  less  proteid,  and  therefore  be  less  "  heavy  "  as  an  article  of 

than  red  meat,  such  as  steak  or  roast  beef.    The  chemical  dif- 
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fcrcnces  arc.  however,  very^  slight.  Chicken  contains  between  3 
and  4  per  cent  more  proteid  than  sirloin  steak  and  about  half  as 
niuch  fat  Red  meat  contains  more  pigment,  but  somewhat  less  of 
krcatin  and  other  extractives  than  the  white  meat  of  chicken.  The 
I  fibre  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  more  tender,  as  a  rule,  and  hence 
Litghtly  more  digestible  than  that  of  beef  or  mutton,  although  the 
nrx>tetd  conictu  is  somewhat  greater.  As  the  white  meat  of  chicken 
and  game  is  relatively  expensive,  patients  are  less  likely  to  eat  too 
nutch  of  it.  as  ihey  may  do  with  beef.     Helen  W.  Atwater  says: 

'*  As  far  as  the  nutritive  value  alone  is  concerned,  the  general 
^dvantagr  of  poultry  over  the  other  meats  thus  appears  to  be  that, 
|H>uiid  for  pound,  it  contains  very  slightly  more  of  the  building 
nviteriats  needed  by  the  body ;  its  disadvantage  is  that  it  furnishes 
,|ei»  erf  Ihc  cnefigy-gi^Hng  material  than  the  fatter  meats, 

*•  As  regards  poultry  of  different  sorts,  in  general  the  light* 
fle^K^l  birds  are  richer  in  protein  and  poorer  in  fat  than  the  others/' 
The  clinical  signi6cance  of  these  ciservations  is  very  important. 
for  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  gout,  rheumatism,  Hthaemia  and 
jillieil  additions,  patients  are  often  told  that  they  must  abstain  from 
iiuitton,  beef  and  other  red  meats,  but  are  allowed  to  cat  the  white 
ine«t  of  chicken,  turkey,  etc.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  but  little 
ndvantage  in  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quantity  of  proteid  mate- 
,-ial  introduced  into  the  system  and  of  resultant  proteid  waste.  The 
quirtion  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely  one  of  relative  digestibility, 
0f  physical  rather  than  chemical  properties^  a  fact  which  should  be 
liiore  widely  appreciated. 

( )thrr  forms  of  meats  derived  from  the  larger  animals,  such  as 
llii*  wild  boar,  wild  sheep  and  goats,  etc,  are  too  numerous  for 
,|rliiil^<i  mention  here,  as  they  are  rarely  made  use  of  except  by 
liittt(er»,  explorers,  or  natives  of  wild  countries.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
umiic  in  general  that  it  usually  cannot  be  eaten  continuously  as  long 
HH  htt'f  withfHit  palling  ver>'  much  sooner  upon  the  appetite. 

/^nimftl  Viioera. — Animal  viscera  are  eaten  to  some  extent  in  this 
eoiUi^'y-  »"d  some  of  them  are  digestible,  although  none  are  as  nutri- 
(littii  *»^  U^*<l  tnt*i*t,  and  they  contain  but  little  nitrogen.  With  the 
i<pirrplif»ii  nf  sweetbread,  and  in  some  cases  the  thyroid  gland,  they 
«tinMld  <»»*t  he  given  to  the  sick. 

Su*^*'tf*rt*ad  is  most  useful  in  the  invalid  dietary.  It  consists  of 
till*  iHincreis  of  the  calf,  called  by  butchers  "  stomach  sweetbread '' 
III  dl"»*l**K"''^'*  il  Jt-om  the  th\Tnus  gland  of  the  same  animal,  called 
kIm»  iI'^'  '*  iuvk  **  or  **  throat  sweetbread."  Either  gland  is  tender 
mill  dlw«**tibh%  the  thymus  somewhat  more  so  than  the  pancreas, 
«vllti  h  hfl*  brger,  more   *  stringy*  *'  blood  vessels. 

Pir  thvrind  jj/aurf  has  been  lately  shown  to  possess  remarkable 
|H»wer  ill  regulating  disordered  nutrition  in  cases  of  myxoedeina, 
,  I ,u  •kin  diseases,  etc    It  is  usually  given  as  a  powdered  extract 
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in  five^grain  doses,  but  it  is  sotnettraes  cooked  fresh  and  eaten  as  a 
food. 

Tripe,  made  from  the  third  stomach  of  the  cow,  when  tender  and 
well  cooked,  is  easy  to  digest,  ahhough  somewhat  too  fat.  It  con- 
tains about  16  per  cent  of  fat  and  13  per  cent  of  albuminoids — 
rather  more  than  most  viscera. 

The  heart  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  the  meat  is  tough  and  unde- 
sirable. 

Liver  and  kidneys  are  eaten  more  than  any  other  viscera.  If 
cooked  too  long  they  become  very  hard  and  tough.  CalTs  liver  is 
always  better  flavoured  and  more  tender  if  the  animal  has  had  fresh 
milk  for  food  and  not  boiled  skimmed  milk  and  slops.  Tender  liver 
IS  more  easily  digested  than  kidney,  and  is  fairly  nutritious.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  diabetics.  These  foods  are  often  fried  or 
stewed  in  rich  sauces  or  **  devilled/*  all  of  which  are  indigestible 
modes  of  cooking. 

Brains  are  fairly  digestible,  but  not  nutritious;  they  contain  too 
much  fat  and  cholesterin  for  invalids. 

Blood  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  fluid  food.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  fashion  among  consumptives  of  going  to  the  abattoirs 
to  drink  it  warm,  in  the  belief  that  it  had  some  specific  curative 
value  for  tuberculosis,  This»  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  it 
nauseates  most  persons  to  taste  it,  if  not  to  look  at  it* 


Isinglass— Gelatin 


Ilsinglau  is  derived  from  the  membrane  of  the  swimming  blad- 
der of  the  sturgeon,  but  that  of  other  fishes  is  occasionally  used. 
It  is  not  very  soluble  in  the  crude  state,  but  is  hygroscopic  and 
twcUs  very  much  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
when  the  water  is  evaporated  again  hardens. 
GeUtiiL. — Gelatin  is  a  substance  the  potential  energy  of  which 
IS  calculated  as  being  even  more  than  that  of  some  fats  and  albu- 
minates, yet  in  the  body  it  is  very  inferior  in  the  production  of  force. 
It  is  obtained  from  bones,  ligaments,  and  other  connective  tissues. 
It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  property  of  gelatin  that  used  alone 

(it  fails  to  have  much  nutritive  power,  but  in  proper  combination 
with  other  foods  it  is  a  useful  aliment.  **  By  the  addition  of  gelatin 
rcry  large  quantities  of  albumin  can  be  spared  in  the  body  or  devoted 
lo  increase  of  bulk,  just  as  by  the  supply  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  " 
(Bauer). 
Gelatin  itself  takes  no  part  in  repair  and  growth  of  tissues — it 
must  be  regarded  solely  as  an  *'  albumin-sparer."  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, replace  albumin,  the  loss  of  which  still  goes  on  to  some  ex- 
tent even  when  gelatin  is  eaten  in  large  quantity.  It  also  slightly 
spsres  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous  materials.    This  is  a 
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rclKprepared  jellies,  not  containing  too  much  acid  or  pungent 
^pices»  are  very  useful  foods  for  invalids,  and  may  be  administered 
HHth  advantage  in  febrile  states  **  (Bauer). 

Dry  gelatin  contains  17.3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  which  is  even  a 
larger  proportion  than  is  contained  in  albumin;  consequently  urea 
excretion  is  decidedly  increased  by  gelatin  feeding.  Diuresis  is 
also  produced,  and  the  desire  for  liquid  is  intensified,  so  that  a  large 
proportion  of  gelatin  in  the  diet  causes  decided  physiological  effects. 


Fish 

Fish  vary  both  in  digestibility  and  nutritive  qualities.  The  chief 
differences  are  in  regard  to  coarseness  of  fibre  and  the  quantity  of 
fat  present.  Fish  meat  is  less  stimulating,  sustaining,  and  satisfying 
titan  that  of  birds  or  mammals. 

Eels  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  fat,  which  amounts  to  28 

per  cent.     Herring  have  7,  salmon  about  6.5,  while  sole  has  but  0.25 

per  cent  (Konig).     Mackerel,  trout,  and  shad  have  considerable  fat* 

Fish  which,  like  the  salmon,  are  rich  in  flavour  and  in  fat,  while 

Jjicy  may  be  very  nutritious,  are  much  less  easy  of  digestion  than  are 

^w  simpler  varieties,  such  as  sole  or  flounders  and  codfish.     Dried 

codfish  can  be  eaten  on  long  sea  voyages  day  after  day  without  the 

reptttsion  which  is  soon  excited  by  the  continuous  diet  of  the  more 

highly  flavoured  fatty  fish. 

The  flesh  of  many  fish  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water,  be- 
sides gelatin. 

The  following  fish,  in  the  order  named  by  Walker,  have  the 
lar^e^  percentage  of  albuminoids:  Red  snapper,  whitefish,  brook 
trout*  sahnon,  btuefish,  shad,  eels,  mackerel,  halibut,  haddock,  lake 
troal,  striped  bass»  cod,  flounder. 

All  fish  are  best  in  their  proper  season,  for  out  of  season  they 
fat>m  change  to  food  or  other  causes,  and  are  less  nutri- 
!y  besides  possessing  inferior  flavour,  and  sometimes  disagreeable 
Tbey  sboold  be  eaten  as  fresh  as  possible,  for  there  are  few 
sutatanoes  capahk  of  exciting  so  violent  gastro-intestinal 
m  decomposiiig  fish.    The  practice  of  preserving  lish 
or  packed  in  ice  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  cold  pre- 
malodonn  from  revcaltng  commencing  putrefaction.     Vivid 
red  gills  and  fntncss  and  brightness  of  the  eye  are  a  good  test  of 

It  is  a  popbiar  faflbcj  that  fish  conststnte  a  good  '*  brain  food '' 
oo  accoont  of  tbesr  cowtaiitJng  a  large  percentage  of  phosphorus,  a 
e/cdioit  of  Bcrre  tissue;  bat  in  reali^  many  fish  coo- 
,  of  Ais  tkiiicia  than  meat«  and  neitber  Eskimos  nor  otber 
has  vfao  bve  largdj  tcpoo  fish  are  ooled  lor  intellec- 
tmlsty. 
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Some  fish  contain  different  species  of  tapeworm,  but  they  are 
seldom  if  ever  transmitted  to  man. 

Fish  having  white  meat  constitute  an  excellent  food  for  invalid 
diet,  and  when  cooked  by  boiling  or  broiling  (not  frying)  they  may 
be  given  to  convalescents  and  to  those  with  feeble  gastric  powers. 

The  most  digestible  fish  are  fresh  sole,  whiting,  btuefish,  white- 
fish,  bass,  red  snapper,  fresh  codfish,  halibut,  shad,  and  smelt.     Pa 
says :  *'  Of  all  fish,  the  whiting  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  deli 
tender,  easy  of  digestion,  and  least  likely  to  disagree  with  a  wej 
stomach.    The  haddock  is  somewhat  closely  allied,  but  has  a  lirmi 
texture  and  is  inferior  in  flavour  and  digestibility/' 

Crimping  is  a  process  sometimes  applied  to  fresh  fish,  like  the  c 
by  which  the  firmness  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  its  flavour,  is  increased 
As  soon  as  caught,  the  fish  is  incised  transversely  by  numerous  deep 
cuts.  On  being  plunged  into  ice-cold  water,  the  muscle  fibres  con- 
tract firmly  and  so  remain. 

As  a  rule,  dried,  smoked,  or  pickled  fish  should  not  be  given  to 
invalids,  although  thoroughly  boned  and  desiccated  or  **  shredded  " 
codfish  is  quite  tender.     The  latter  process  is  now  conducted  by  ma- 
chinery, and  thus  prepared  the  fish  requires  less  prolonged  soaki 
and  cooking. 

Fish  roe  is  not  very  nutritious,  and  it  serves  mainly  as  a  relisl 
Shad  roe,  thoroughly  cooked,  is  not  objectionable,  but  sturgeon's 
roe  or  caviare,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  '*  appetiser/*  is  capable 
of  arresting  digestion,  especially  when  old,  black,  or  rancid.  Caviare 
contains,  according  to  analyses  by  Konig  and  Brimmer,  w^ater,  45.05 ; 
protcids,  31.90;  fat,  14.14;  salts,  8.91  per  cent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  persons  cannot  digest  fish  of 
any  kind,  or  at  most  can  take  but  one  or  two  varieties  without  pro- 
voking an  attack  of  dyspepsia  or  biliousness.  A  few  tropical  fish  are 
poisofious,  and  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  edibility  of 
vertebrate  animals.     (See  Fish  Poisoning.) 

There  are  no  diseases  in  which  a  fish  diet  possesses  specific 
value,  but  often  in  chronic  Bright  s  disease,  lithdemia,  gout,  or 
other  conditions  in  which  it  is  undesirable  to  give  much  meat, 
it  is  very  serviceable  as  a  compromise. 


la- 
s^^ 


Crustaceans 


^no!^^ 


Lobsters,  crabs,  and  shrimps,  although  they  constitute  a  w 
some  food,  when  absolutely  fresh,  for  those  in  health,  should  never 
be  admitted  to  an  invalid  dietary.  They  are  al!  scavengers  of  the 
sea,  and  crabs  not  thoroughly  cleaned  or  imperfectly  cooked  may  be 
poisonous  from  contamination  with  putrid  matter,  although  their 
own  flesh  is  good.  Soft-shell  crabs  are  by  no  means  always  "  soft" 
when  eaten,  and  their  shells  furnish  a  large  bulk  of  indigestible  r< 
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lue,  which  may  prove  irritating.  I  recall  one  fatal  case  of  appendi- 
'citis  caused  by  them. 

Lobsters  are  highly  poisonous  to  some  persons  even  when  fresh » 
and  especially  if  eaten  with  other  food  they  may  excite  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  even  gastro-enteritis.  In  others  they  may  cause  urti- 
caria or  aggravate  existing  skin  eruptions. 

Persons  who  Uve  at  a  distance  from  the  seashore  are  apt,  in 
making  occasional  visits  to  seaside  resorts,  to  gratify  a  fondness  for 
crustaceans,  fish,  and  shellfish  food  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
•*  shore  dinners,"  which  result  disastrously  with  stomachs  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  diet ;  but  the  evil  effects  are  fortunately  temporary. 


Shellfish 


^"  Oysters,  clamSt  and  mussels  are  very  nutritious  food,  an^  the  for- 
mer at  least,  when  fresh  and  when  eaten  raw  or  properly  cooked, 
arc  an  excellent  invalid  aliment.  Oysters  can  often  be  digested 
earlier  than  meat  in  convalescence  from  fevers,  and  in  many  forms 
of  gastric  disorder. 

The  **  soft  part  "  of  shellfish  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  bulkier 
liver,  while  the  tough,  harder  portion  is  mainly  the  muscle  which 
attaches  the  animal  to  its  shell.  This  muscle  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  tougher  by  all  forms  of  cooking;  hence  raw  oysters  are 
more  tender  and  digestible  than  if  stewed  or  broiled.  In  oysters  the 
liver  is  relatively  larger  and  more  nutritious  than  in  clams.  In  rec- 
ommending oysters  to  invalids  it  is  always  best  to  allow  only  the 
soft  pans  to  be  eaten,  and  when  this  rule  is  observed  they  may  be 
^cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways — ^by  stewing,  broiling,  roasting,  or  *'  pan- 
^Bimg,**  and  steaming — but  they  should  never  be  fried  for  the  sick. 

Both  oysters  and  clams  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  very 
generally  liked,  and  they  make  a  pleasant  variety  of  food  to  relieve 
restricted  diets.  They  impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  milk  and 
broths.  It  is  customary  to  forbid  their  use  by  diabetics,  on  the 
ground  that  their  livers  contain  glycogen.  Clam  juice  or  plain  clam 
^roth  is  almost  specific  for  some  forms  of  vomiting,  especially  sea- 
sickness. It  may  be  tried  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and  may  be 
retained  when  beef  juice  and  milk  are  not.     It  is  mildly  stimulating 

Pio  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  slightly  nutritious  and  laxative. 
it  is  best  obtained  fresh*  but  very  good  canned  or  bottled  prepara- 
tions of  it  are  made  which  keep  pure  indefinitely.  It  may  be  taken 
eitber  hot  or  cold  w^th  a  little  Cayenne  pepper  half  an  hour  before  a 
meat  It  seems  to  have  an  invigorating  effect  upon  the  stomach, 
and  promotes  the  appetite. 

Mussels  are  less  commonly  eaten  in  this  country  than  in  England 
and  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  belong  in  the  same  category  with 
>\^ters  and  clams,  and  the  remarks  just  made  in  regard  to  the  latter 
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ti'as  86  pounds  as  against  30  pounds  in  Germany,  France,  and 
land,  and  7  pounds  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  (Mary  Hinnian 
Abel).     Cane  sugar  was  originaliy  used  exclusively  in  preparation  of 
medicines,  not  as  a  food. 

Many  persons  acquire  an  inordinate  fondness  for  sugar,  and  con- 
tinued overindulgence  in  this  food  is  very  sure  to  gfive  rise  to 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  disorders  of  assimilation  and 
nutrition.  It  may  even  cause  functional  glycosuria,  (See  Dia- 
betes.) 

Sugar  is  very  fattening.  In  the  W^t  Indies  the  negroes  always 
grow  fat  in  the  sugar  season,  when  they  chew  the  cane  in  the 
fields. 

Sugars  are  emphatically  force  producers.  Chauveau  and  Kauf- 
mann  have  demonstrated  that  during  muscular  activity  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  body  is  increased  fourfold.  If  one  pound  of 
sugar  were  bumed  so  as  to  utilise  all  tbe  heat,  it  would  raise  five 
gallons  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  (A.  C. 
True). 

Harley  found  experimentally  that  the  muscle-energy  producing 

» effect  of  sugar  is  so  great  that  two  hundred  grammes  (seven  ounces) 
added  to  a  small  meal  increased  the  total  amount  of  work  done  from 
6  to  30  per  cent,  and  that  when  sugar  was  added  to  a  large 'meal  it 
increased  this  total  from  8  to  16  per  cent. 
■       Sng^s  and  the  Urine. — Grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar  or  levulose, 
when  eaten  in  large  quantity  in  health,  reappear  unaltered  in  the 
urine,  but  the  latter  sugar  in  diabetes  is  said  by  Moritz  to  be  con- 
B^umed  within  the  body.     Sugar  eaten  in  excess  with  other  food 
■increases  the  quantity  of  urine  and  feces  and  the  urea  elimination 
K\V.  G.  Morgan). 

Saccharose,  eaten  in  excess,  may  reappear  in  the  urine  unaltered, 
or  more  commonly  as  glucose,  ,  1  • 

Lactose  is  converted  into  glucose,  and  it  produces  functibna!  gly- 
^^asuria  more  easily  than  the  latter  if  eaten  in  bulk.  ' 

^p     Alimentary  glycosuria  usually  ceases  in  a  few  hours  after  discon- 
tinuance of  eating  the  food  which  has  caused  it. 

There  are  some  diseases  in  which  sugar  in  all  forms  should  be 
^■trictly  avoided,  such  as  flatulent  dyspepsia*  acute  and  chronic  gas- 
^^ritis,  gastric  dilatation,  gout,  rheumatism,  obesity,  and  the  uric- 
acid  diathesis,  and   it  should  be  absolutely  forbidden   in   diabetes. 
Temporary  disturbances  of  digestion  from  eating  too  much  sweet 
food  are  very  common,  and  can  usually  be  rectified  by  simple  reme- 
^Uies,  and  by  withholding  or  diminishing  the  customary  allowance  of 
^Bugar.     Sugar  eaten  constantly  in  excess  spoils  the  teeth  and  de- 
^ptroys  the  appetite  for  other  food.     It  lessens  the  hydrochloric  acid 
'    of  the  gastric  juice  iii  cases  of  hyperchlorhydria,  and  is  said  to  dis- 
solve mucus. 
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CAne  Sngmr. — Cane  sugar,  saccharose,  or  socrose,  as  used  is 
the  United  States,  is  usually  derived  from  the  clarified  and  crys- 
tallised juices  of  the  sugar  cane  {sacdiarMm  ^tScmarum),  but  it  is  also 
made  from  beet  root,  as  originally  discovered  by  Marg^r^«  of  Berlin, 
in  1747*  The  latter  form  is  somewhat  less  sweet  than  arc  the  better 
grades  of  cane  sugar.  The  root  contains  12  to  15  per  cent  of  sugar. 
One  third  the  world's  commercial  sugar  is  derived  from  sagar  cane, 
and  two  thirds  from  beets.  The  annual  per  capita  consumpticMi  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  is  66  pounds.  About  one  quarter  of 
a  pound  per  diem  may  be  eaten  without  harm.  Much  more  than 
thiii  if)  a  short  time  is  liable  to  disorder  digestion,  just  as  do  the 
equally  diffusible  peptones  eaten  in  excess. 

Mary  Ilinman  Abel,  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  food  value  oi 
•ugar,  says : 

**  There  is  no  proof  that  sugar  is  harmful  to  the  teeth,  altboofh 
doubtless  sweet  food,  allowed  to  cling  to  the  teeth  after  eating, 
rapiflly  fernients,  and  acids  will  be  formed  that,  according  to  Pro- 
fcsnor  Miller,  of  Berlin,  may  attack  the  teeth.  This  is  equally  tmc 
of  starchy  foods.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  negroes  of  the 
Went  Indies,  who  consume  enormous  quantities  of  sugar,  have 
the  finest  teeth  in  the  world.  It  is  also  unproved  that  sugar  pro- 
duccH  g(^Ut/' 

Sugar  is  better  digested  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exercise 
taken. 

The  maple  tree  yields  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  sucrose.  Maple 
sugar  is  eaten  chiefly  as  a  luxury,  on  account  of  its  unique  and 
flijrrrablr  Hiwour.  It  also  makes  an  exceUent  sirup  which  is  in 
l^rrai  rlrm^md.  About  7.500,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar  are  made 
annually  in  the  United  Stales.  Cane  sugar  can  be  obtained  from 
the  H 11  gar  pea,  from  the  flower  buds  of  the  coca  palm,  and  from 
«itlirr  »iulistances.  It  is  soluble  in  half  its  w^eight  of  cold  water  and 
In  hnn  hnt   water 

The  f«ap  which  is  drawn  from  the  sugar  cane  as  well  as  the  juice 
of  comprrHsed  beet  root  is  not  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  sugar»  but 
\%  mlngh'd  with  other  materials,  chiefly  of  a  mucilaginous  character. 
An  r  lid  Ml  rat  r  process  of  refining  is  applied  in  order  to  produce  the 
CdHunrniid  white  sn^rirs  of  various  grades.  The  principal  steps  in 
thin  process  are  as  follows:  **  1.  Melting  of  the  sugar;  2,  straining 
ihfougli  Img  fillers;  3,  filtering  through  charcoal;  4.  boiling  or 
evHpontling  the  decolourised  liquid  in  vacuum  pans;  5,  separatioci 
uf  iTyjiltilliscd  sUJ^^l^  by  centrifugals ''  (Qark).  The  process  is  so 
cheap  that  cane  sugar  is  practically  never  adulterated. 

Cane  siugar  was  formerly  sold  more  extensively  than  at  present 
In  the  form  of  coarse  brown  sugar.  This  variety  is  somewhat  ini* 
pure,  and  on  this  account  has  a  slightly  laxative  action ;  but  the 
great  imtirovemeuts  made  of  late  years  in  the  processes  of  refinii^ 
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sugar,  and  the  extreme  cheapness  of  this  commodity,  place  the 
elari/ied  forms  of  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  even  reduce  to  a 
mrntmum  the  temptation  for  sophistication  which  was  originally 
much  more  extensively  practised,  especially  in  the  adulteration  of 
confectionery,  with  clialk,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc. 

The  most  highly  refined  cane  sugars  contain  about  0.25  per  cent 
only  of  impurities  and  ash,  but  poorer  grades  hold  i  to  2.3  per  cent, 
in'th  as  much  water  (Konig).  Cane  sugar  is  about  two  and  a  half 
dmes  sweeter  than  glucose.  Cane  sugar  is  completely  digested  and 
absorbed,  leaving  no  fecal  residue. 

**  Grocer*s  itch  '*  is  a  form  of  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  hands 
sometimes  acquired  from  contact  wilh  moist  brown  sugar,  adulter- 
ated with  dirt  or  sand  and  mites. 

Caimmel. — By  the  application  of  heat,  at  400°  F.,  refined  cane 
sugaj-  is  melted,  browned,  and  converted  into  a  non-cry  stall  isable 
fluid  substance  called  caramel,  having  a  slightly  bitter  but  agree- 
able taste.  Comparatively  insipid  farinaceous  food,  such  as  corn- 
itarch  and  farina»  may  be  flavoured  with  it  for  invalid  diet.  Burned 
flour  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  but  its  flavour  is  less  agreea- 
We.      Caramel  is  also  useful  for  flavouring  milk,  custards,  etc. 

At  320**  F.  sugar  melts  to  an  amber  fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  is 
brittle  and  transparent.  In  this  form  it  is  called  '*  barley  sugar,''  and 
is  much  used  in  confectionery. 

When  sugar  is  cooked  with  acid  fruits  it  is  partly  converted  by  the 
heat  and  acid  to  less  sweet  substances,  hence  to  sweeten  cooked 
fruits  the  sugar  should  be  added  when  the  cooking  is  completed. 

Sugar  diflfers  from  starch  by  containing  another  molecule  of 
Water.  Starch,  which  forms  fully  three  fourths  by  weight  of  the 
&olid  ingredients  of  wheat  flour,  is  altered  into  sugar  by  heating  with 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  by  prolonged  heating  alone  or  **  torri- 
Scat  ion."  The  latter  process  converts  it  into  dextrin,  sometimes 
called  *•  British  gum,**  on  account  of  its  substitution  in  commerce 
for  gitm  arable.  With  prolonged  heat  there  is  a  further  change  in 
Jhe  starch,  which  becomes  of  a  brownish  and  finally  black  hue,  pass- 
"*&  through  a  stage  analogous  to  the  formation  of  caramel  from 
^K'^r,  and  with  extreme  heat  forming  a  residue  of  black  carbon,  all 
**'^  water  having  been  driven  off.  A  hard,  dried,  thoroughly 
orovned  bread  crust  or  toast  is  therefore  similar  to  caramel,  and 
*^^»"y  one  is  familiar  with  its  gain  in  flavour. 

Jugar  candy  is  made  by  extremely  slow  crystallisation. 

Sorghum  is  a  variety  of  grass  or  cane  from  which  sugar  can  be 
'^^r^cted,  but  io  this  country  it  is  used  more  for  the  manufacture  of 
''^^lasses. 

Candy  and  Confectionery. — Candy  contains  from  75  to  90  per  cent 
-_7  ^tigar^  to  w^hich  may  be  variously  added  butter  or  other  fats,  nuts, 
^^*^its,  starchy  glucose,  flavouring  extracts.     Cheap  varieties  are 
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Glucose, — ^Grape  sugar  is  present  in  almost  all  fruits,  in  the 
sweeter  varieties  of  which  it  exists  in  large  qnantiiy.  In  peaches, 
f>ineapples,  and  strawberries  it  is  found  with  cane  sugar,  and  in 
grapes,  cherries,  and  honey  it  occurs  in  connection  with  other  varie- 
ties of  sugars.  In  dried  fruits,  such  as  raisins  or  figs,  glucose  is 
present  in  a  gunmiy  form.  It  is  commonly  manufactured  from 
starch. 

Although  prepared  for  immediate  absorption  from  the  stomach 
and  intestine  and  assimilation,  glucose  is  of  little  service  for  fla- 
vouring other  articles  of  food,  for  when  so  used  it  is  apt  to  produce 
flatulent  dyspepsia  with  acid  eructations.  Moreover,  it  has  less 
strength  of  sweetness  than  cane  sugar,  and,  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  crystallise,  it  is  much  less  convenient  and  desirable  for  gen- 
eral use. 

Sucrose  and  maltose  can  only  be  absorbed  by  alteration  into  glu- 
cose. If  glucose  be  eaten  as  a  food,  in  form  of  candy  or  otherwise, 
it  overloads  the  system  by  being  too  promptly  absorbed.  Malt  ex- 
lracts»  sirups,  and  preserves  adulterated  with  glucose  easily  ferment, 
for  nothing  ferments  more  promptly  tiian  such  combinations  with 
'the  bacteria  present  in  the  stomach. 

Lactose, ^Lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  is  taken  as  a  food  in  some 
uantity  with  ordinary  milk,  and  forms  a  very  important  ingredient 
i  the  diet  of  the  growing  infant,  who  is  onabtc  to  digest  much 
Earch   during   the   first    year   of  life,   and    yet    requires   an    easily 
.similable  form  of  carbohydrate.     Cow's  as  compared  with  human 
iiilk  is  deficient  in  lactose,  and  the  latter  should  therefore  be  added 
in  proper  proportion  to  the  milk  of  bottle-fed  infants,     (See  Milk 
Composition,  p.  52,)     It  might  be  used  for  sweetening  various  arti- 
les  of  food,  but  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  ordinary  cane 
igar,  and  is  in  fact  more  expensive  and  less  sweet.    It  is  mildly 
nhiretic, 

Mannite. — ^Mannitc  is  obtained  from  the  sweet  juice  of  the  stems 
of  the  ash  tree.  It  is  also  contained  in  beet  roots  and  some  other 
vegetables.  Like  sucrose,  it  crystallises,  and  is  white  and  free 
from  odour.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  laxative,  and 
it  may  be  used  in  diabetes,  for  it  is  not  secreted  in  the  urine  as 
glucose, 

Xevulose. — Fruit  sugar,  or  levulose,  is  now  sold  under  the  name 
of  diabetin,  in  crystalline  form,  for  use  in  diabetes,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  known  to  reappear  in  the  urine.  It  can  be  taken  freely 
and  in  considerable  quantity  without  disordering  digestion,  as  sac- 
charin often  does  after  continued  use.  Diabetin  is  sweeter  than  cane 
sugar,  and  has  a  somewhat  fruity  taste. 

Honey. — Honey  is  a  form  of  sug.-^r  prepared  from  the  cane  sugar 
of  various  flowering  plants  gathered  by  bees,  which  convert  it  by 
hydrolysis  chiefly  into  dextrose.     They  then  store  it  in  cells.    Thus 
11 
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it  is  really  a  vegetable  product,  although  manoEicliired  bj  aa  bisect 
In  addiiion  to  sugar,  it  holds  several  other  mgredieiits,  priDdfRiIlj 
wax.  ^uiiK  pigment,  and  odorous  materials.  Tbe  sogu  exisa  ia 
two  fonijs^crystallisable  and  non-crystallisablc.  The  former  is 
somewhat  similar  to  glucose. 

Honey  contains,  according  to  Konig:  Water,  16.15;  dextrose, 
78,74 ;  cant"  sugar,  2.69 ;  nitrogenous  matter,  i^ ;  ash*  €XI2  per  ceot, 
besides  traces  of  olhtT  ingredients. 

Huncy  was  more  in  demand  for  sweetening  before  the  dbcorery 
of  a  melhotl  of  making  sugar  from  the  sugar  caiie.  It  is  a  whole- 
some food,  and  is  fallening  when  eaten  with  bread.  In  sooie  coim- 
tries — as,  for  cxamiilr,  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Badert — the  peasznlS 
consume  it  as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Artificial  honeycombs  are 
nr>w  made  from  paraffin,  stamped  into  cells  to  imitate  the  original* 
which  enalilcs  the  bees  to  devote  more  energy  to  the  manufacture  of 
honey  and  bestow  less  on  the  combs. 

In  a  few  instances,  fortunately  very  rare*  honey  has  proved  po:* 
sonous  owing  to  I  lie  bees  having  fed  upon  poisonous  flow*ers.  An 
epidemic  of  gclscmin  poisoning  occurred  in  BranchviUe,  S.  C  from 
this  cause  in  wliicii  twenty  persons  were  severely  aflFected,  three 
ui  them  fnlally. 

Saccharin. — Saccharin  is  a  crystal lisable  organic-acid  substance. 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  a  little  sul|)hur  and  nitrogen.  It  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  sn!»stitiile  for  sugar,  and  it  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of 
obesity,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  diabetes,  when  the  withdrawal  of 
sugar  is  followed  by  intense  craving  for  it,  or  a  refusal  to  eat  those 
foods  which  are  customarily  flavoured  with  it.  It  is  antiseptic,  and 
has  the  property  of  acidifying  the  nrinc,  being  eliminated  unaltered 
by  the  kidneys,  hence  it  can  be  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  pyelitis 
or  cystitis.  It  may  be  given  for  months  at  a  time  without  danger, 
if  the  quantity  prescri1>ed  does  not  exceed  more  than  one  or  two 
grains,  tfiree  limes  :i  day.  More  than  this  dose  may  cause  gastric 
derangement.  It  may  he  added  to  food  in  cooking,  or  a  one*quarter 
grain  tablet  may  be  used  to  sweeten  a  cup  of  coffee. 


Cereals  and  other  Starchy  Food?; 


Starchy  Foods  in  General. — The  cereals  in  commonest  use  as  f( 
products  are  wheat,  corn,  rice,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat.  Fn 
these  are  manufactured  a  variety  of  flours  and  meals. 

.^bout  30  per  cent  of  all  cereals  produced  in  the  w^orld  are  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  total  wheat  pro- 
duction is  from  this  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  98  per  cent  of  the 
rye  and  75  per  cent  of  the  barley  and  oats  are  grown  in  Europe, 
The  United  States  produces  about  75  per  cent  of  the  corn  of  Uic 
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n-ld  These  estimates  give  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  use  of 
tfie^jsc  cereals,  and  illustrate  the  great  preponderance  of  wheat  bread 
and  corameal  and  other  preparations  of  corn  eaten  in  the  United 
Statics. 

WL  Besides  the  cereals  and  vegetables  which,  Hkc  the  potato,  are 
JoiT^posed  chiefly  of  starch,  there  is  a  large  miscellaneous  group  of 
starchy  foods  used  as  flours^  which  are  therefore  conveniently  con- 
oid le  red  with  the  cereals.  Such  are  arrowroot,  tapioca,  cassava,  sago, 
an«i  peas.  Peanuts,  chestnuts,  and  plantains  are  also  sometimes  used 
to    furnish  flour. 

Starch  is  the  term  applied  to  the  fecula  or  granular  material 
foi^^d  in  fruits,  roots,  and  tubers  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants. 
"IT^e  structure  and  form  of  the  starch  granules  vary,  and  those  from 
<iiiT«rent  plants  may  be  distingtushed  by  microscopic  examination. 

Patients,  as  a  rule,  are  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  and  limitations 

^t  **  starchy  foods,''  and  their  conception  of  them  ts  based  upon  such 

»oods  as  resemble  powdered  laundry  starch  in  appearance,  like  ar- 

^'O^'tDOt,  cornstarch,  etc.     After  being  told  to  eat  no  starchy  foods, 

tViey  oot  infrequently  will  say  they  suppose  that  potatoes  are  not 

^ktarchy.     The  expression  at  best  is  not  an  accurate  one ;  for  many 

^Ktarch-holding  foods  contain  a  large  proportion  of  other  ingredients, 

H  especially  proteids,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  furnished 

"  ly  Rubner : 
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Wheat.... 

Rye 

fitfley 

Mute.*... 

Rice 

Buckwheat 


OWK   HUKDRMD 

PArrs  or 

DRV   MKAJ. 

CUNTAlJf— 

Albiutiln. 

Stsn^h, 

16.52 

56  25 

It. 93 

60. QI 

17.70 

38.31 

13.65 

77-74 

7*40 

86.21 

6.8— 

fO. 

5 

65.05 

Farinaceous  foods  are  composed  of  flour  of  different  kinds,  and 
constitute  a  subdivision  of  starchy  foods.  The  different  starchy  an<l 
farinaceous  foods  are  derived  from  a  variety  of  plant  structures,  in- 
cluding roots,  tubers,  bulbs,  stems,  pith,  flowers,  seeds,  fleshy  fruits, 
etc.  Some,  like  the  banana  and  certain  vegetables^  are  eaten  raw, 
but  the  majority  require  cooking,  and  the  starches  derived  from 
grain-bearing  plants  of  the  grass  tribe  or  cerealia  usually  must  be 
prepared  by  grinding  and  milling  before  cooking.     About  one  sixth 

^of  the  protein  of  the  various  grain  flours  passes  through  the  ali- 

^tmcntary  canal  undigested. 

^1       The  following  table  by  Professor  At  water  will  be  found  useful  in 

^tpving  at  a  glance  the  average  percentage  of  starch  contained  in  the 
commonest  vegetable  foods; 
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AtmaUr't  TaUe  of  the  Ptrtemt^g  of  Siarck  m  VigHabU  Fo^dt 


Wlkcat  breaiL •--•  55-5 

Wlieat  flour. ,-  75.6 

Griham  flcor.. , 71.S 

Rye  floor. 7S.7 

Bodcwiicat  floor. . . 77.6 

Beus..,,. 57.4 

Oatmeal 68.1 

Commeal. *  7I .0 

Ricc- , 79,4 


Pouiocs. 

Svcrl  poutoes. 

ToCTtips 

CanoU*....... 

Cabbi^e....... 

Ildoitt, 

Apple* • 

Ptan 


21,3 

it.t 

10*  t 

•S 

14.3 
16,3 

33.3 


In  round  numbers  it  may  be  stated  that  starch  composes  one  fifth 
of  potatoes,  one  half  of  peas,  beans,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  (their  flours 
contain  more),  and  three  fourths  of  rice  and  Indian  com. 

In  addition  to  the  cooking  which  the  cerealia  require,  they  are 
often  predigested  by  diastase  for  invalid  use.  Strong  heat  converts 
starch  to  dextrin ;  but  diastase,  like  the  natural  digestive  ferments, 
can  convert  it  into  maltose,  and  as  such  it  is  fitted  for  absorption. 

Fortified  gnuis,  as  they  are  called  by  Roberts,  are  made  of  cereal 
flours  or  dried  legumes,  with  addition  of  milk,  beef  tea,  or  eggs.  Tlic 
flours  if  used  alone,  in  strength  of  5  per  cent,  become  pasty  and  taste 
insipid,  but  if  one  eighth  of  their  weight  of  ground  malt  be  added 
they  remain  fluid  with  20  per  cent  of  flour,  and.  as  this  starch  is 
largely  dextrinised,  they  are  highly  nutritious.  Thus  made.  Roberts 
says  they  contain  2  per  cent  of  proteid  and  14  per  cent  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

Bread-making,— It  has  been  well  said  that  the  quality  of  the 
brcarl  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  is  a  fair  measure  of 
their  civilisation.  Flour  is  i>repared  from  various  grains  by  crushing 
and  grinding  processes.  The  grains  consist  of  (i)  an  outer  layer, 
the  husk  or  skin,  which  is  woody,  fibrous,  and  indigestible,  and  which 
in  the  milling  process  is  separated  into  "bran**;  (2)  the  kernel 
within  the  husk,  which  is  composed  of  gluten,  fats,  and  salts;  (3)  the 
starch. 

To  appreciate  the  important  details  of  bread*making.  it  w^ll  be 
necesifinry  to  first  review  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  grain 
frriin  which  the  bread  is  derived. 

Stnicturc  of  the  Wheat  Kernel. — The  wheat  kernel  is  subdivided 
into  four  layers.  The  first  or  outermost  layer  (Fig.  I,  H)  consists  of 
two  or  three  strata  of  elongated  cells  the  long  diameters  of  which 
correspond  with  the  long  axis  of  the  grain.  From  these  cells  slender 
filaments  or  tapering,  hair-like  processes  project  outward.  The  cell 
margins  are  irregular  in  outline,  and  appear  somewhat  beaded. 

Immediately  beneath  the  outer  hairy  layer  lies  the  second  layer 
(Fig,  I,  F),  consisting  of  more  or  less  quadrangular  cells,  with 
rounded  angles,  which  are  more  uniform  in  size  than  the  others,  and 
grow  at  right  angles  to  them.     The  third  layer  (Fig.  i,  K)  consists 
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of  a  delicate,  transparent  menibrane'like  structure.  The  fourth  or 
internal  layer  (Fig,  i.  S)  is  composeil  of  large,  almost  rectangular 
ceUs  arranged  in  one  or  two  strata,  and  which  contain  a  dark  granular 

material  which  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  cell  walls. 

The  grains  of  other  cereals  conform 
in  a  general  w^ay  to  the  structure  of  the 
wheat  grain,  although  they  differ  in  the 
thickness  of  the  several  layers^  the  num- 
ber of  their  strata,  and  the  size  of  the 
individual  cells. 

Bran. — Bran  (Fig.  2,  a)  contains  car- 
bohydrate material  which  is  but  little  if 
at  all  digested  in  the  human  alimentary 
canal,  although  the  lower  animals  derive 
abundant  nutrition  from  it.  The  nutritive 
salts  of  wheat  are  chiefly  contained  in  the 
bran;  and  for  this  reason,  if  bread  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  for  a  time,  it  is 
best  to  eat  that  which  contains  some  bran, 
IhiX  if  too  much  is  consumed  it  hastens 
peristalsis,  and  nutrition  suffers  because 
the  food  is  hurried  ont  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  before  absorption  is  complete. 
When  bread  is  eaten  with  other  food  con- 
taining nitrogen  and  salts,  white  bread  is  preferable. 

OhiteJi. — Gluten  is  separated  in  the  process  of  making  starch 
from  wheat  and  other  grains.  It  is  a  vaUiable  nitrogenous  food 
product,  consisting  of  (a)  6o 
to  70  per  cent  gliadin  and  {b) 
30  to  40  per  cent  ghitenin. 
The  greater  part  of  the  glu- 
ten is  held  in  the  central  four 
fifths  of  the  grain.  The  glia- 
din adheres  to  the  glutenin,  re- 
tains the  gas  in  dough,  and  in 
excess  it  makes  the  flour  soft 
and  sticky,  hence  soft  wheat 
fields  a  flour  with  high  per- 
centage of  gliadin,  but  hard 
wheat  has  a  low  percentage. 

Gluten  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion  independently  of  the 
development  of  CO^,  and,  as  this  power  varies  with  different  flours, 
tt  affects  the  quality  of  lightness  of  the  bread.  Some  glutens  expand 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  others  (H-  Snyder  and  L.  A,  Voor- 
hccs). 


Fig.  1. — Section  through  wheat 
kernel  ( from  Rupp  I.  //,  h^tr- 
like  processes  ;  A  A",  second 
and  third  layers ;  S,  fourth 
tntemAl  rcctangulxir  cell  lay- 
er ;  a,  *,  r,  d,  fuccessivc  lay- 
m  represented  as  partially 
stripped  off. 


Fig.  2,  —  Microscopic  charactefs  of  wheal 
( 4-  200)  (from  Landoisand  Stirling),  a,  cdls 
of  the  bran  ;  fi,  cells  of  thin  cuticle  ;  r,  gluten 
cells  ;  d,  starch  cells. 
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Composition  of  Bread. — Bread  is  really  a  mixed  food,  in  that  it 
contains  so  many  classes  of  ingredients — fat,  protein,  salts,  sugar, 
and  starch — and  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  its 
daily  use  never  cloys  the  appetite.  Although  it  contains  some  fat, 
it  has  not  enough  for  a  perfect  food,  and  hence  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  using  butter  with  it.  Moreover,  it  forms  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  taking  fat  in  this  manner,  and  the  butter  aids  in  the 
mastication  and  deglutition  of  the  bread. 

Good  bread  contains,  on  the  average,  protein,  9.57  per  cent;  fat, 
1.5  to  2  per  cent ;  and  carbohydrates,  55  per  cent,  the  remainder  being 
largely  water,  with  a  trace  of  salts.  In  round  numbers,  bread  con- 
tains  about  two  thirds  nutrient  material,  or  twice  as  much  as  beef, 
althougli  it  is  of  different  force  value  in  the  body.  One  hundred 
grammes  furnish  216  calories.  A  pound  of  bread  is  made  from 
about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fiour  by  the  addition  of  25  per 
cent  of  water.  Some  flours  will  take  up  10  per  cent  more  water 
(Snyder  and  Voorhees). 

Bread-baking. — Bread  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  flour 
any  cereal  with  water,  which  is  added  in  definite  proportion,  consi 
tuting  a  dough  which  is  made  uniform  by  kneading  either  by  Iian^ 
or  by  machiner>\  A  small  quantity  of  the  ferment  yeast  is  also 
worked  uniformly  into  the  dough  and  the  mass  is  left  to  stand  for  a 
number  of  hours,  during  which  fermentation  progresses,  producing 
from  the  starch  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  The  best  tem- 
perature at  which  this  leavening  proceeds  is  from  100"  to  no''  F. 
After  remaining  for  some  hours  at  a  uniform  temperature,  the  bread 
is  baked  in  a  hot  oven  the  lemperatyre  of  which  is  sufficient  to  kill 
the  yeast  germs  and  check  further  fermentation. 

Of  all  the  cooking  processes  now  in  use  by  civilised  man,  the 
baking  of  bread  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  The  object  of 
cooking  flour  in  this  manner  is  to  make  it  light  and  porous,  so  that 
the  digestive  fluids  may  be  easily  incorporated  with  it.  Flour  eaten 
alone  forms  a  glutinous  or  sticky  mass  which  is  quite  indigestible 
and  difficult  to  swallow,  besides  being  comparatively  tasteless. 
There  are  many  variations  in  the  process  of  bread-making,  but  all 
are  based  upon  the  same  principle — the  development  of  carbonic-acid 
gas  throughout  the  mass  of  dough,  which  bubbles  up  and  causes  it 
to  **  rise  **  or  forces  it  apart.  In  general,  the  process  involves  a  loss 
of  about  I  per  cent  of  CO^.  and  1  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  loss  of 
volatile  products  represents  a  loss  of  but  1.58  per  cent  of  starch. 
Of  the  remaining  starch  less  than  8  per  cent  is  converted  into  soluble 
form  (dextrin),  but  many  of  the  starch  granules  are  ruptured  or  dis- 
integrated. A  very  small  percentage  of  fat  also  disappears  in  t 
process  of  baking. 

Development  of  Carboaic-acid  Gas. — Carbonic-acid  gas  may  be 
generated  or  introduced  in  four  ways :  I.  Indirectly  by  natural  f 
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mentation  excited  by  the  addition  of  the  yeast  fungus^  Tortda  or 
Saccharomyccies  cera.nsi{e.  IL  By  the  use  of ''  leaven/'  a  name  given 
to  old  dough  in  which  fermentation  has  already  occurred.  III.  By 
the  addition  of  baking  powders.     IV.  Directly  by  **  aeration.'' 

I  and  II.  Bread  made  by  Veast  or  Leaven. — When  bread  is  made  by 
3'cast  or  leaven  the  process^  which  may  be  divided  into  three  stages, 
is  as  follows : 

(i)  The  wheat  or  other  flour,  finely  ground,  is  mixed  into  a  thick 
paste  with  water,  which  may  be  either  warm  or  cold,  and  to  which 
the  ferment,  together  with  a  little  salt,  is  added;  the  mass  is  thick- 
ened with  flour  to  form  a  dough,  and  the  dough  is  well  worked  by 
hand  or  kneaded  so  that  its  several  ingredients  may  become  most 
thoroughly  incorporated.  If  this  is  not  done  properly  the  bread  is 
lumpy  or  of  uneven  porosity.  The  entire  mass  may  be  prepared  at 
once,  or  a  small  part  of  the  flour  is  first  allowed  to  ferment  for  a 
short  tinie»  and  then  is  kneaded  into  the  remainder. 

(2)  The  dough  is  next  set  aside  for  some  hours  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise.  This  process  consists  of  a  fermentation  which  is  produced 
in  the  flour  by  the  action  of  the  yeast,  resulting  in  the  freeing  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  accumulating  carbonic-acid  gas  en- 
deavours to  escape  in  bubbles,  which  become  entangled  in  the  more 
or  less  tenacious  gluten  of  the  flour.     Upon  the  size  and  number  of 

I  these  bubbles  depends  the  porosity  of  the  bread,  and  this  in  turn  is 
inodified  somewhat  by  the  kind  of  flour  used,  the  quantity  of  the  fer* 
ment,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  development  of  carbonic  acid 
lis  allowed  to  proceed, 
i  (3)  TTic  final  stage  consists  in  the  baking  of  the  dough  after  it 
has  risen.  The  heat  of  the  oven,  by  expanding  the  carbonic-acid 
gas.  makes  the  bread  still  more  porous  and  *'  sets  "  the  walls  of  the 
little  cavities  which  have  formed  so  that  the  loaf  maintains  its  shape. 
The  gas  is  finally  driven  off,  together  with  a  large  quantity,  but  not 
all,  of  the  water.  The  baked  bread  is  therefore  considerably  lighter 
in  weight  than  the  dough,  much  drier,  and  porous. 
1  The  water  added  to  make  the  dough  escapes  in  part  through 

^■evaporation,  and  the  external  portion  of  the  bread  becomes  drier  and 
^■>rowner  than  the  interior  or  crumb,  and  constitutes  the  crust.  The 
^Blhickness  of  the  crust  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  flour 
used,  the  temperature  of  the  oven,  and  the  duration  of  the  process 
i^of  baking.  Bauer  claims  that  the  crust  contains  less  nitrogenous 
Kmatenal  than  the  crumb,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Dujardin-Beaii- 
^^metr,  and  there  is  no  definite  reason  why  it  should. 

With  the  exception  of  these  changes,  bread  has  practically  the 
same  composition  as  its  original  flour. 

Mixing  meal  or  flour  with  fat  tends  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  bread. 

The  chief  art  in  baking  bread  consists  in  arresting  the  yeast  fcr- 
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mentation  of  the  dough  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  (300*  to  400**  F.)  at 
exactly  the  right  period.  If  fermentation  has  not  proceeded  far 
enough  the  bread  is  tough,  or  sodden,  or  lumpy,  whereas  tf  it  has 
gone  ton  far  it  acquires  a  sour  taste  by  the  development  from  the 
carliohydrates  or  organic  acids,  such  as  acetic,  butyric,  and  lactic, 
which  are  both  unpalatable  and  unwholesome.  Fermentation  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  leaven  instead  of  yeast  is  much  more  difficult  to 
control,  and  these  acids,  therefore,  are  more  likely  to  be  formed.  The 
bread  made  with  fresh  brewers*  yeast  is  by  many  esteemed  to  have 
the  be?it  flavour.  The  process  of  bread-baking  also  causes  the 
starch  granules  to  burst,  if  this  has  not  already  occurred  from  ab- 
iorption  of  water  in  the  dough,  and  results  in  the  conversion  of 
ioine  <jf  the  starch  into  dextrin,  with  the  further  formation  of  alco- 
hol and  sugar  (glucose).  About  6  to  8  per  cent  of  the  starch  is  thus 
fiifldc  .soluble.  There  are  several  minor  chemical  changes,  and  the 
entire  action  of  yeast  and  heat  upon  the  dough  is  thus  summarised 
by  n,  Snyder  and  L,  A.  Voorhees  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul* 
tun-  lUdlclin  No.  67,  1899): 

"(i)  The  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates  and  the  productioti 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol ;  (2)  the  production  of  soluble  carbo- 
hydrates, as  dextrin^  from  insoluble  forms,  as  starch;  (3)  the  pro- 
dut'tiuii  of  lactic  and  other  acids;  (4)  the  formation  of  other  volatile 
carbr»u  cuin pounds  ;  (5)  a  change  in  the  solubility  of  the  protcid  com- 
pountU;  (6)  the  formation  of  amid  and  ammonium  compounds  from 
noUihle  jiruteids;  and  (7)  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  fat." 

AbiiiU  2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  used  is  lost  in  volalil- 
i>iing  various  organic  products.  With  prolonged  fermentation  this 
\i)m  may  amount  to  8  per  cent. 

The  ;*nluble  dextrin  has  the  physical  properties  of  a  gum.  It 
in  obtained  l)y  healing  starch  to  300**  to  400**.  In  steam-cooked  ce- 
rcaU  also,  I  he  starch  is  partially  dextrinised. 

n  L  lUikmg  f'lni'dcrs. — Carbonic-acid  gas  may  be  developed  in 
liirad  by  the  action  of  baking  powders.  These  powders  are  very 
rxten?iively  employed,  and  '*  a  conser\*ative  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  bj»kin(.;  pimdtr  used  in  the  United  States  each  year  places  the 
figure  considerably  above  50,000.000  pounds  "  (Qark). 

There  has*  however,  been  much  argument  in  regard  to  their 
wholeHomeness,  and  elaborate  researches  in  chemistry  and  the  physi- 
ology <»f  digestion  have  been  conducted  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  contunied  use  of  these  ingredients  in  bread  is  injurious*  The 
M>called  baking  powders  are  manufactured  by  the  combination  of 
many  different  ingredients,  such  as  sodium  carbonate  with  tartaric 
acid,  the  ncitl  phosphate  of  lime  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potas- 
sium chloriile  tLiebig-HorsfonH.  or  a  combination  may  be  used  o( 
immonium  carlx^nate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  u*c  of  baking  powders  that  they  possess  many  ad* 
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vantages,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  bread  rises  quicker,  and  that  al- 

lough  fermentation  does  not  occur,  the  bread  is  more  porous,  and 

lience  more  digestible,  and  that  its  taste  is  not  impaired.     On  the 

[jther  hand,  it  is  argued  that  such  bread  is  practically  less  wholesome, 

^amd  that  its  continued  use,  from  the  introduction  of  so  many  chem- 

Js,  especially  when  ammonium  carbonate  is  employed,  proves  irri- 

ating  to  the  stomach  and  may  excite  dyspepsia  and  gastric  catarrh. 

Lven  when  not  used  for  the  making  of  bread  ttiese  baking  powders 

Fare  often  employed  in  the  preparation  of  various  forms  of  cake 

fhere  Hghtness  and  quickness  in  making  are  important  features. 

Baking  powder  when  pure  should  consist  only  of  cream  of  tartar 

Vacid  tartrate  of  potash,  obtained  as  a  precipitate  in  the  casks  in  wfiich 

^ine  is  made)  and  soda,  with  a  little  flour  added,  and  should  be  free 

rom  ahim,  ammonia,  etc.     Mixed  with  water  and  dough,  the  soda 

split  by  the  acid  tartrate,  liberating  carbonic-acid  gas.     Alum  is 

jmetimes  used  in  baking  powders  with  soda.    Its  action  is  less  reli- 

"ablc,  and  in  large  quantities  it  is  astringent  and  injurious  to  digestion. 

IV*  Aerated  Bread, — The  process  of  aerating  bread  consists  in 

tthe  forcing  of  carbonic-acid  gas  into  the  dough  under  pressure.     The 

IS  is  generated  by  the  action  of  snlpbyric  acid  upon  lime,  and  while 

khere  are  several  methods  of  its  use,  in  general,  about  one  cubic  foot 

3f  gas  is  applied  to  fourteen  pounds  of  flour,  although  not  over  one 

balf  of  this  quantity  remains  in  the  dough,     It  is  claimed  for  this 

process  that  the  bread  is  exceptionally  light,  dry,  and  porous,  that 

be  re  is  no  danger  of  malfermentation,  with  production  of  acidity, 

^and  that  it  sooner  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air  as  compared  with 

home-made  bread  prepared  with  yeast. 

Aerated  bread  keeps  fresh  longer  than  other  varieties.     It  has  a 

cculiar  taste  which,  however,  is  preferred  by  some  people.     It  is 

Ftlaimed  as  a  further  advantage  for  its  manufacture  that  the  bread 

requires  less  kneading  by  the  sometimes  dirty  hands  of  the  baker. 

>me  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  of  germs  are  usually  to  be  foiuid 

rncath  the  finger  nails  of  persons  who  are  ordinarily  cleanly.     If 

lipecial  care  is  not  taken  by  those  who  prepare  bread  it  is  possible 

>r  disease  germs  to  be  introduced  from  beneath  the  nails  into  the 

lough.     It  has  been  claimed  that  various  infectious  diseases  might 

transmitted  in  this  manner.     The  danger,  aside  from  any  aesthetic 

Consideration,  is,  liowever,  grossly  exaggerated,  as  the  fermentative 

processes,  together  with  the  prolonged  heat  used   in  bakmg,  are 

Ffotal  to  both  genns  and  spores.    In  aerated  bread  salt  is  added  as  in 

be  other  processes,  with  the  result  of  making  the  bread  firmer  and 

I  somewhat  whiter. 

Tliere  are  many  cereals,  such,  for  example,  as  oatmeal  and  the 
coarser  whole  meals,  which  are  exceedingly  wholesome  when  cooked 
j>y  some  methods,  but  which  cannot  be  baked  into  good  bread  be- 
iii$c  of  the  difficulty  of  making  them  porous,  and  their  attempted 
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this  flour  is  sometimes  advantageously  mixed  with  potatoes  or  bean 
flour.  The  latter,  added  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  to  to  of  wheat, 
gives  a  white  bread  rich  in  nitrogen  and  highly  nutritious.  Corn 
flour  may  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportion. 


Compimtion  of  Breads  and  Crackers  of  Various  Kinds  (Clark) 


,  Wbcftt  brcsd 

Irabcm  bread  (wheat). 

iKye  breftd .,...., 

J  raslofi  crackers 

|So(la  crackers.. ....... 

;  cmcker^. ..,,.,, 
1  crmckeim.  - . , , , 

ncal  crackers, 

lOyUer  crackers. ..,.,. 


Water. 

KutrieaU. 

Pfocein. 

Fals. 

hydrata. 

Pkr€*ni. 

/Vr  ctnt. 

Frr  fent. 

Prr  etmi. 

Prrctmt* 

3»*5i 

67^5 

6.8 

1.9 

55.8 

34   2 

65.8 

1:2 

1-4 

53-3 

30.0 

70.0 

0.5 

59-7 

S.3 

91.8 

10,7 

9.9 

68.8 

8.0 

92,0 

10.3 

9-4 

70.5 

79 

92.1 

12.4 

4  4 

74  2 

5.0 

95.0 

9.8 

13-5 

69.7 

4.9 

95.1 

10  4 

13*7     , 

69.6 

3^S 

96.3 

11.3 

4.8 
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Wheaten   Flour  and   Bread.— In    the   average  composition    of 

wheaten  bread  nitrogen  exists  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  21  of 

I  carbon  (Yeo).     Besides  the  deficiency  in  nitrogen,  there  is  but  a  trace 

I  of  fat  in  refined  flour,  a  trace  of  acid,  and  little  mineral  matter. 

The  following  table  from  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Bulletin  No.  67,  1899,  gives  the  percentage  of 

Proteids  in  IVkeai  Flour 

Albtimin .,.,.,... 0.5  per  cent. 

GKobuliii ,9      " 

Proteotse  body ,.. a       " 

Cliadin,... 6.8       •• 

Gltiteiim , 4.5       ♦• 

Total 12.7 

The  best  w*heaten  flour  for  wholesome  bread  should  be  of  a  slight 
yellowish- white  tinge,  and  not  too  fine.  The  colour  fades  as  the 
flour  becomes  dry. 

Yellow  flour  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritious  than  white  pastry 
flour,  although  it  makes  a  darker  bread.  The  flour  contains  10  to  11 
per  cent  of  gluten.  Such  flour  when  mixed  with  water  should  form 
a  dough  w^hich  is  both  coherent  and  ductile.  These  properties  are 
due  to  the  gluten  which  it  contains. 

Bread  made  from  good  tlour  should  be  porous,  but  not  filled  with 
liirge  holes,  and  should  have  the  proper  consistence  and  firmness  to 
cut  well  in  thin  slices.  Wheaten  flour  contains  much  less  crude 
j/!'itrn  MvT  thorough  baking,  for  in  the  process  of  strongly  heating 
tiMtirs  c<»ntaining  nitrogenous  material,  the  proteid  as  well  as  the 
starch  becomes  more  soluble  in  water  (Leeds). 

Heavy,  sodden  bread  has  been  insufficiently  fermented. 
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iread  made  of  whole  meal  is  usually  not  so  light  as  that  made 
iQi  refined  white  flour.  The  explanation  of  this  is  said  to  be  the 
act  that  the  silicious  envelope  of  the  grain  contains  a  ferment  resem- 
bling diastase,  which  is  called  ccrealin.  While  the  doygh  is  rising, 
this  ferment  acts  upon  a  good  portion  of  the  starch,  forming  viscid 
compounds  of  dextrin  and  sugar,  which  by  agglutination  prevent  the 
carbonic-acid  gas  from  puffing  up  the  bread  as  much  as  it  should. 
^On  the  other  hand,  too  much  attrition  in  the  mill  ruptures  the  indi- 
ridual  starch  granides,  and  without  the  use  of  artificial  baking 
>wders  the  bread  will  not  be  light  and  wholesome.  **  Seconds ''  is 
medium  ground  flour  which  makes  a  digestible  bread. 
The  British  Commissioners  of  Prisons  recommended  the  use  of 
rhole-meal  bread  for  convicts  at  hard  labour  on  account  of  its  greater 
bheapness  and  nutritive  value,  but  advised  a  modification  in  the  pro- 
rss  of  its  manufacture.  The  dough  is  made  of  flour  from  which  the 
larps,  etc.,  have  been  removed.  The  latter  are  then  added  and 
mixed  thorouglily  with  the  dough  just  before  it  is  ready  for  baking, 
and  it  is  claimed  for  this  process  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  cerea- 
lin  to  act.  and  consequently  the  bread  is  much  lighter. 

Pumpcnmkii  is  a  German  black  bread  made  with  unbolted  meal 
^^nd  sour  dough.     It  is  somewhat  laxative. 

^H      Zwieback  is  a  thoroughly  dry  form  of  bread,  which  is  very  whole- 
^nome  for  invalids, 

V       Graham  bread — ^so  called  after  Sylvester  Graham,  who  advocated 
its  \xs^ — differs  from  white  wheat  bread  by  containing  the  outer  coat- 
ings of  the  wheat  kernel,  called  bran,  which  contain  a  larger  percent- 
age of  albuminous  material  and  of  phosphate.     The  bran,  however, 
■p'hite  containing  serviceable  food  products,  is  so  difficult  of  digestion 
^■hat  it  tends  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  and 
^Kncrease  peristaltic  action.    For  this  reason  it  is  more  laxative  than 
^\ihite  wheat  bread,  but  also  less  nutritious. 

It  is  a  popular  idea  that  coarse  bread,  black  bread,  whole-meal 
bread,  etc.,  are  more  nutritious  than  the  bread  made  from  refined 
white  wheaten  flour  or  delicate  French  breads.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  and  much  depends  upon  the  digestive  organs  of  the  in- 
^^ividual.  In  a  report  on  the  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of 
Hbread  (Bulletin  No.  85,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900)  by 
Charles  D.  Woods  and  L,  H.  Merrill,  they  show  the  coefficient  of 

Kigestibility  of  white  bread  averages  93,37  per  cent  (in  some  samples 
:  is  as  high  as  97.06  per  cent),  whereas  that  of  whole-wheat  bread  is 
1^  per  cent,  and  that  of  Graham  bread  is  but  86.94  P^^*  t:ent.  They 
n  found  that  bread  was  rendered  more  digestible  when  eaten  with 
milk  than  if  eaten  alone,  the  increase  in  digestibility  amounting  to 
15  per  cent.  There  are  peasants  in  Europe  who  can  thrive  upon  the 
coarsest  forms  of  sour,  black  bread,  and  there  are  others  who  can 
use  different  forms  of  fermenting  foods  and  beverages  which  to  those 
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unaccustomed  to  them  would  prove  most  injurious.  Thus  gener- 
alisations cannot  be  made,  for  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  general  habit  of  his  digestive  organs. 
Wheat  bran  contains  about  15  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  material,  3.5 
per  cent  of  fatty  matter. and  6  to  7  per  cent  of  mineral  substance, main- 
ly phosphates  (Yeo)*  all  of  which  materials,  from  a  purely  theoretical 
standpoint,  should  be  nutritious,  but,  practically,  little  bran  is  ab- 
sorljed,  and  it  is  often  irritating,  especially  where  feebleness  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  exist.  As  proved  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Sny- 
der, this  is  the  reason  why  bread  made  from  patent  flours  is  so  much 
more  digestible  than  that  made  from  Graham  or  whole  wheat  flour. 

According  to  Bauer,  ''  with  wheaten  bread,  rice,  macaroni,  etc. 
the  carbohydrates  are  utilised  to  within  0,8  or  1.6  per  cent,  whereas 
i>f  f)lack  bread,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  8  to  18  per  cent  of  the  carbo- 
liyclrates  are  passed  with  the  feces," 

I hrortkated  Hour  is  prepared  by  special  methods  of  grinding  with 
the  cj[)ject  of  removing  two  or  three  of  the  outermost  and  toughest^ 
coverings  of  the  grain,  but  not  the  inner  envelope.     Yeo  says  o(^^ 
hreacl   made  from  such  flour,  that  while  it   may  be  suitable  **  for      ' 
young  and  growing  persons  with  sound  and  active  digestion,"  it  may 
'*  prove  very  indigestible  to  adults  leading  sedentary  lives.     It  makes 
a  fjread  which  is  usually  heavier,  moister,  and  of  closer  texture  th 
(bat  made  from  the  finest  wheat  flour.** 

When  digestion  is  not  vigorous,  it  is  better  to  obtain  the  neces- 
nary  nitrogenous  material  from  animal  sources.  The  special  uses  of 
coarse  forms  of  bread  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  treatment  of 
constipation. 

The  portion  of  grain  which  is  useless  in  the  diet  of  man  is  w^hole- 
norne  for  some  of  the  lower  animals,  who  can  convert  it  into  flesh,  lo 
be  eventually  eaten  by  man. 

Oliiten  Bread. — Bread  made  from  gluten  Hour  is  useful  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  obesity,  and  is  given  to  diabetics.  It  may  be 
tnasted  like  ordinary  bread.  The  best  bread  of  this  kind  is  made  in 
Paris,  and  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  gluten.  Another  good 
gliHcn  biscuit  is  made  by  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Sanitarium  Health 
hinnl  Company,  but  there  are  many  so-called  gluten  breads  in  mar- 
ket which  do  not  contain  above  t6  per  cent  of  gluten,  the  remainder 
being  starch. 

i^jfuboskos  is  a  gluten  food  which  is  said  by  those  interested  in  its 
manufacture  to  contain  only  0.4  per  cent  of  starch.     The  name  tndt 
cales  **  much  nourishment."     It  is  given  to  diabetics  in  doses  of  on< 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  in  milk. 

Eye  Bread.— Next  to  wheat,  rye  is  the  most  important  breadl 
making  flour,  although  it  is  less  digestible  for  invalids,  and  it  may 
tnixetl  with  wheat  fiour  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  .in-  *>f  the  latter. 
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has  the  advantage  of  keeping  fresh  longer  than  pure  wheaten 
t  bread,  and  if  well  made  it  is  wholesome  and  somewhat  more  laxative, 
^^but  contains  much  less  gluten  than  white  bread  from  wheat.  It 
^■should  be  baked  in  a  hotter  oven  to  insure  its  digestibility. 
^P  BiftCuiU,  Pastry,  Puddings,  etc. — In  addition  to  bread  an  almost 
^  innumerable  variety  of  biscuits,  cakes,  pastry,  tarts,  pies»  etc.,  are 
^^prepared  by  the  addition,  in  various  proportions,  of  flour,  milk, 
^kream,  butter,  or  other  fat,  sugar»  eggs,  flavouring  extracts,  and 
^^fniit,  such  as  raisins. 

For  making  pastry,  cake,  and  puddings  of  different  kinds,  the 
finer  grades  of  wheat  flour  are  usually  employed,  although  corn  and 
^^ndian  meal  are  sometimes  used, 

^H  The  dough  is  raised  in  such  preparations  by  the  help  of  yeast, 
^Rlcohol.  fat,  baking  powders,  or  whipped  white  of  egg,  A  hot  fire 
^Ris  used  in  the  cooking,  and  the  puddings  are  either  baked,  builetl,  or 
^Bstcamcd,  so  that  the  flour  is  altered  by  the  heat  in  much  the  same 
^"manner  as  in  the  manufacture  of  bread, 

i  These  foods  vary  so  much  in  richness  and  digestibility  that  it  is 
difficult  to  formulate  any  definite  roles  for  their  use.  In  general, 
they  must  be  avoided  by  all  persons  having  indigestion,  dyspepsia, 
or,  in  fact,  any  severe  illness;  but  farinaceous  puddings,  simply  made 
and  thoroughly  cooked,  with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk,  play  an 
important  part  in  hospital  dietaries,  and  are  very  good  foods  for 
convalescents. 
Boiled  or  steamed  puddings,  being  unfcrmented  and  surrounded 
With  abundant  water,  are  very  likely  to  be  sodden  or  stringy,  and 
therefore  wholly  indigestible. 

I Pastry,  even  when  light,  is  apt  to  be  too  rich,  and  if  not  well 

cooked  it  is  sodden  or  tough  and  almost  certain  to  disagree,  mainly 
ecause  of  the  changes  which  the  high  grade  of  heat  produces  in  the 
l>mtcr  or  other  fats  used  in  its  preparation. 


PREPARED    FARINACEOITS    FOODS 
{0/ien  taiUd  **  Infant  Foods'"  or  "  Prtpurcd  Baby  F0ods^*\ 

Prepared  farinaceous  foods  are  made  by  the  following  methods: 
[I.  Application  of  heat  alone.     2.   Digestion  with  malt  or  diastase 
>mbincd  with  heat.    3.  After  dextrinisation,  the  food  is  evaporated 
mh  milk  or  cream. 

The  prepared  farinaceous  foods  may  be  eaten  alone  or  diluted 
Fwith  water,  but  they  are  usually  given  to  invalids  in  a  cup  of  broth 
or  beef  tea.  which  disguises  their  sweetness.     The  sweeter  varieties 
ire  \w%\  combined  with  milk. 

I.  Parmaccous  Foods  /Prepared  hy  Heat  ahft4'. — Flour  ball.  Ridge's 
ifKl.  Rlair's  Wheat  Food,  Schumacher's  Food,  Imperial  Granum, 
[id  Robinson's  Patent  Barley  are  examples  of  this  class. 
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Tie  one  pound  of  unbolted  wheat  flour  firmly  in  a  pudding  bag 
and  boil  for  ten  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  he  found,  on 
opening  the  bag,  that  the  outer  layer  of  the  ball  is  doughy,  while  the 
interior  is  hard  and  dry,  it  having  been  baked  by  the  long-continued 
heat.  This  hard  mass  may  be  used  for  infant  feeding  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  year,  but  it  should  not  be  given  more  than  twice  a 
day.  The  flour  ball  is  grated  fine,  and  it  may  then  be  prepared, 
according  to  Starr *s  ride*  as  follow^s:  **  Rub  one  teaspooiifol  of  the 
wder  with  a  tablcspoonful  of  milk  into  a  smooth  paste,  then  add  a 
cond  tablespoonfid  of  milk,  constantly  rubbing  until  a  cream-like 
mixture  is  obtained.  Pour  this  into  eight  oimces  of  hot  milk,  stirring 
ell,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  flour  ball  thus  prepared  is 
[uiie  digestible,  and  it  prevents  the  formation  of  large  curds  of 


Ifor 


As  a  diluent  of  milk  it  is  much  cheaper  for  the  poor  than  the  pre- 
pared amylaceous  foods  which  are  on  sale. 

2,  Farinaceous  foods  digested  n'lth  maU  or  diastase  with  heat  are 
often  called  **  Liebig*s  Foods/* 

Liebrg's  foo<ls  are  made  of  equal  quantities  of  wheat  flour  and 
rley  mah^  with  bran,  and  1  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium. 
icse  ingredients  are  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water  and  digested 
'or  several  hours  at  fixed  temperaliircs,  until  the  starch  is  trans- 
formed into  soluble  carbohydrates,  maltose,  and  dextrin.  The  food 
is  strained,  pressed,  and  extracted  with  warm  water,  evaporated, 
dried,  and  pulverised,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Exam[>les  of  Liebig's  type  of  dextrinised  foods  are :  Mellin's 
Food,  Horlick's  Food,  Savory  &  Moore*s  Infant  Food- 
According  to  Leeds's  analysis,  the  best  samples  of  Mellin*s  and 
Horlick*s  foods  contain  no  starch,  but  a  large  percentage  (Mellin's 
68. 1 8  per  cent,  Horlick*s  76.83)  of  soluble  carbohydrates,  and  about 
iO  per  cent  each  of  albuminoids — if  the  process  is  complete.  Savory 
&  iloore's  food  he  finds  contains  considerable  starch. 

MMns  Food  consists  of  brown  sw^eetish  granules,  easily  soluble 
in  l>oih  hot  and  cold  water,  milk.  etc.  It  is  made  of  coarsely  ground 
heaten  flour  with  the  addition  of  malt  and  potash.  It  is  then 
gested  with  water  at  a  moderate  temperature  to  form  dextrin  and 
gar.  Afterwards  it  is  strained  through  sieves  and  evaporated  in  a 
icuum  pan. 

MeUin's  Food  is  often  fed  to  infants,  but  it  contains  too  much 
gar  without  fat  for  a  wholesome  baby's  food  for  continued  use  in 
titity.     It  may  be  resorted  to  temporarily  when  good  cow*s  milk 
lot  be  obtained.     The  food  may  be  prepared  for  use  as  follows : 


For  an  Infant  Om  Month  Old 

MclHn*5  Food * 5  level  teospoonfuls. 

Frc^h  milk * *•«... 10  tablespoonfuls, 

Hotwatcr. •«, * 22  ** 

Id 
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Hlien  mixed  with  warm  milk 

*^^  4b«raf^  Qendy  iffgytteJ     A  taUespoonful  of  the  food 

^  of  eoM  aiL    Tbcn  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
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or  otber  flour  is  fifsl  amie  into  dough,  baked,  ground, 
wA  ttorr  or  less  coodenscd  milt  or  cream,  and  then  dried  at 
^  «»likttatc  temperature.  By  additioci  of  mah  or  diastase  the  starch 
^  |iflillh  coiBverlvd  ioto  dextrnt  and  makose.  and  the  albuminoids 
^^  K»htcd  sKglitly  more  solttble*  the  casein  is  dried,  and  the  lact- 
^KInaMi  is  precipitated  ^^k 

Ooe  fonti  of  "  cereal  milk  '*  is  made  from  a  mixttire  of  wheal  and^l 
^ky  tiKal  with  milk. 

It  b  claimed  for  some  of  the  malted  foods  prepared  for  infant 
and  invaKd  tise  that  the  artificial  digestion  is  not  wholly  completed^ 
and  thb  is  said  to  be  an  adi^titage  in  stimulating  the  digestive  organs. 

M4IM  miik  is  a  powdered  stenlised  preparation  of  pure  cow's 
milk  Md  extracts  of  malted  barley  and  wheat,  the  starch  of  which 
has  been  converted  into  dextrin.     The  mixture  is  dried  in  z'acur*. 

Ttu*  casein  of  the  milk  is  predigestcd  by  a  vegetable  ferment 
The  preparation  keeps  well  while  hermetically  sealed,  and  when  re* 
qnirrd  for  usic  for  an  infant,  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  are  dis- 
solved in  from  eight  lablespoonfuls  to  a  half  pint  of  water.  For 
adnh?t.  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  the  powder  in  a  half  pint  of  water  mafc( 
the  strength  of  cow*s  milk.     The  idea  of  this  preparation  is  to  furnish 
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substitute  for  human  milk  which  will  keep  well,  be  always  ready 
Dr  use»  and  in  which  dextrin  takes  the  place  of  additional  fat. 

It  resembles  Mellin's  Food,  except  that  it  contains  some,  though 
»ot  enough  fat.    It  is  used  in  ahout  tlie  same  proportion.    It  makes 
better  invalid  food  for  adults  than  for  infants,  and  patients  with 
iteric  fever  and  severe  gastro-intestinal  disorder  take  it  with  benefit, 
Nestlc^s  Food  is  prepared  in  Switzerland,  at  VevaVt  from  sterilised 
resh  cow*s  milk  to  which  wheaten  bread  crust  is  added  after  dex- 
inisation  by  additional  heat.     Cane  sugar  is  mixed  in,  and  the  mass 
'is  dried,  pulverised,  and  hermetically  sealed  in  tins*     For  use  it  re- 
quires dilution  with  water. 

Carnrick's  Food  is  composed  of  evaporated  or  desiccated  milk 
partly  peptonised  and  thoroughly  sterilised  by  heat,  45  parts;  dextrin 
and  soluble  starch,  45  parts;  milk  sugar,  10  parts. 

Eskay^s  albumimsi^d  food  consists  of  llie  prepared  cereals — oats, 
irley,  maize,  and  wheat  together  with  lactose  and  itg^  albumin.    It 
Contains  11.33  P^''  *^^"t  c>f  total  solids. 

Bread  JcHy, — A  bread  jelly  may  be  made  to  add  to  milk  for 
ivalids  and  for  use  while  weaning  infants  who  are  old  enough  to 
igcst  a  little  starch — i.  e.,  over  one  year  of  age.  The  crumb  of 
stale  bread  is  broken  into  small  fragments  and  covered  with  boiling 
k'atcr,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  soak  until  well  macerated.  The 
f water  is  then  strained  off,  fresh  water  is  added,  and  the  mass  is  boiled 
until  quite  soft.  On  cooling,  a  jelly  forms  which  may  he  mixed  with 
milk  in  any  desired  proportion. 

Farina  is  a  general  name  meaning  flour,  and  is  defined  by  Web- 
ster as  *'  the  flour  of  any  species  of  corn  or  starchy  root " ;  but  in 
England  the  term  corn  is  used  as  a  general  name  for  any  grain  grow- 
ing in  ears.     Farina  as  sold  by  grocers  in  this  country  is  often  made 
fcfrom  wheat,  but  much  of  the  gluten  and  bran  has  f)een  separated, 
^■rendering  it  less  nutritious  than  whole  wheat.     In  cases  of  diarrhtea 
I^Bt  is  more  bland  and  less  irritating  than  whole  wheat.     The  name 
^^arina  is  also  applied  to  fine  white  potato  starch,  which  forms  a  jelly 

when  cooked,  like  arrowroot. 
H       IVhrattna  is  a  nutritious  food  containing  all  the  wheat  berry  ex- 
^^ccpting  the  husk,  and  thereby  diflfcring  from  finer  preparations  in 
which  the  layer  of  gluten  cells  is  removed  with  the  bran.    The  starch 
I^Lp^nuIcs,  moreover,  have  been  ruptured  by  heat.     It  is  commonly 
'^Katen  as  a  thin  mush  or  porridge. 
H       Cracked  or  rolled  wheat  has  similar  advantages. 
^L     Shredded  xcheat  and  f^uUed  bread  are  modified  breadstuffs  which 
^fbvc  lately  become  deser\'cdly  popular  for  dyspeptics  on  account  of 
their  easy  digestibility. 

Shredded  wheat  biscuit  is  made  of  wheat  which  is  thoroughly 

cleaned,  washed,  cooked,  and  treated  by  machinery  which  draws  out 

Ithc  wheat  kernels  into  long,  continuous  filaments,  thus  breaking 
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be  used  to  thicken  soups*  The  granules  swell  in  water.  When 
the  grinding  and  sifting  process  is  carried  still  further  the  starch 
granules  arc  obtained  in  the  fine  powder  which  constitutes  tloiir, 

Semolino  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  what  are 
called  **  alimentary  pastes/*  such  as  macaroni. 

Macaroni  is  made  by  mixing  semolino  made  from  hard  flinty 
wheat  into  a  paste  which  is  kneaded  and  put  into  a  cylinder,  the 

{bottom  of  which  is  pierced  with  holes,  A  piston  descends  in  the 
cylitider,  and  the  paste  issues  from  the  perforations  in  the  form  of 
lung  thin  tubes,  which  are  cooled  by  a  current  of  air,  cut  in  lengths, 
and  dried  on  screens.  As  much  as  twenty  million  pounds  of  maca- 
roni are  manufactured  annually  in  Lyons  alone.  It  contains  16  to  18 
per  cent  of  gluten,  whereas  bread  holds  10  to  11  per  cent. 

Sir   Henry   Thompson   says,   in    speaking   of   macaroni,   that, 

"  weight  (or  weight,  it  may  be  regarded  as  not  less  valuable  for 

HUesh-making  purposes  in  the  animal  economy  than  beef  or  mutton. 

^blost  people  can  digest  it  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  meat ;  it 

^■offers,  therefore,  an  admirable  substitute  for  meat,  particularly  for 

lunch  or  midday  meals." 

After  thorough  soaking  and  when  well  cooked  by  boiling  or 

P tewing  in  milk  or  stock  it  is  very  niitriiious*  and  it  is  often  agree- 
bly  combined  with  cheese,  although  this  is  not  advised  for  persons 
rith  feeble  digestive  power.  Cooked  alone  with  boiling  water, 
macaroni  is  by  many  regarded  as  tasteless ;  and  as  the  art  of  cooking 
it  properly  is  less  understood  in  this  country  than  in  Italy,  it  is  not  so 

tivourite  an  article  of  diet  as  it  might  be. 
The  use  of  Italian  pastes,  such  as  spaghetti  and  vermicelli,  in  this 
ountry  is  extensive,  but  by  no  means  as  much  so  as  thetr  intrinsic 
value  deserves.     They  are  manufactured  from  flour  from  which  the 
.starch  has  been  in  part  removed,  and  hence  contain  a  relatively 
irge  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter.     Although  very  whole- 
>me  they  are  tough,  and  require  prolonged  cooking.     The  vermi- 
which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  letters,  to  use  in  soups,  cannot  be 
led  suflSciently  to  be  thoroughly  digestible  unless  the  letters  lose 
if  shape. 

Buckwheat. — Buckzvhcat^  or  blackwheat  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 

indigenous  to  temperate  climates,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 

notably  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Brittany,  it  constitutes  a  staple  of  diet, 

in  the  United  States  it  is  the  least  imporant  of  the  cereals,  and 

used  rather  as  a  luxury  for  making  griddle  cakes.     The  buckwheat 

[produced  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  raised  in  New  York.  Penn- 

Isylvania,  and  some  of  the  New  England  States,     Buckwheat  bread 

\  nutritious,  but  it  crumbles  and  does  not  keep  well 

Soya  bread  is  made  from  an  oily  pea  which  grows  in  China  and 

[Japan,  and  is  used  sometimes  by  diabetics,  for  it  contains  over  one 

fc  third  part  of  gluten  and  but  1.17  per  cent  of  glucose. 
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Millet  and  scroll  Em  arc  grown  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia  a 
Africa,  and  to  sonic  extent  in  southern  Europe.  In  Russia  millet  is 
sold  as  a  white  meal.  White  sorghum,  which  is  a  grass  or  cane,  is 
converted  into  flour  called  dottra,  and  in  Africa,  mingled  with  barley* 
it  is  tlistilleci  into  beer.  A  fine  quality  of  alcohol  may  be  made  from 
it.  In  the  Ignited  States  it  is  mainly  grown  for  molasses  and  sirup; 
sugar  is  also  nuade  from  it.  Bread  made  from  either  millet  or  sor- 
ghum meal  is  fairly  palatable  and  nutritious  w^hen  warm,  but  when 
it  becomes  cold  it  grows  dark  and  crumbles.  The  grains  are  hulled 
like  barley  and  are  ground  into  flour,  which  is  either  eaten  pure  or 
mixed  with  bread.  Millet  is  a  grass  raised  largely  in  India.  China, 
Egypt,  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
There  are  many  sub- varieties.  It  contains,  on  an  average,  over  7 
per  cent  of  fat,  nearly  10  per  cent  each  of  proteid  and  dextrin,  60 
per  cent  of  starch,  and  2  of  sugar  (Parkes). 

Bye. — Rye  may  be  said  to  stand  very  close  to  wheat  in  impor- 
tance as  a  food.  In  Europe  it  is  more  in  use  for  bread-making  than 
in  this  country,  where  it  is  mainly  eaten  by  the  Germans.  In  Ger- 
many the  rye  production  is  double  that  of  wheat,  and  in  Russia  it 
is  three  times  greater.  Former  generations  lived  almost  entirely 
upon  rye  in  France,  as  they  did  upon  oats  in  Scotland  and  parts  of 
England,  wheat  being  an  almost  unobtainable  luxury. 

Rye  yields  a  coarser,  darker  bread  than  wheat,  but  is  about 
equally  nutritious,  although  not  always  so  digestible,  and  it  is  some- 
what laxative.  In  general,  the  statements  made  in  the  preceding 
pages  (pp.  140-144)  in  regard  to  bread-making,  etc.,  wnth  wheaten 
flour,  may  be  applied  to  rye  flour. 

Rye  bread  contains  less  gluten  than  wheaten  bread,  and  it  takes 
less  time  to  raise  and  bake  it.  provided  the  oven  is  very  hot.  If  prop- 
erly made  it  is  easily  assimilated,  and  many  like  its  taste. 

Rye  is  often  combined  with  wheat  in  France,  under  the  name 
of  mcfcii  anil  in  Spain  and  Greece  a  mixture  of  the  same  name  is 
made  with  barley  instead  of  wheat. 

Corn. — Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  very  extensively  grown  in  tem- 
perate and  warm  climates  all  over  the  world.  It  may  be  dried, 
parched,  and  roasted  whole,  or  ground  into  meal  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness. 

Til  ere  are  some  300  varieties  of  corn,  but  the  common  kinds 
are  know^n  simply  as  white,  yellow\  and  red. 

The  chief  preparations  of  corn  are  hominy,  samp,  commeal, 
cracked  corn,  cerealine,  and  maizena  (a  South  American  cornmeal, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  drink  called  **  chicca  *'), 

Aside  from  its  use  as  a  food,  corn  furnishes  alcohol  and  liquor, 
as  well  as  glucose  and  laundry  starch, 

Chittenden  and  Osborn  have  made  an  elaborate  research  into  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  **  proteids  of  the  corn  or  maize  kernel ' 
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(American  Chemical  Journal,  vol.  xiii,  Nos.  7  and  8,  and  vol.  xiv, 
No,  1).  These  consist  of  *'  three  gloholins,  one  or  more  albumins^ 
and  an  alcohol'Soliible  proteid  "  called  maize  fibrin  or  zein. 

Com  is  a  wholesome  cereal,  for  it  contains  considerable  fat  and 
proteid  as  well  as  starch,  and  it  furnishes  abundant  energy,  produc- 
ing heat.  It  is  very  fattening  for  both  the  lower  animals  and  man. 
In  the  Southern  States  and  in  France  it  is  largely  fed  to  horses. 
As  a  vegetable,  corn  is  less  used  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
haps  on  account  of  the  prevalent  idea  that  it  is  a  hog^s  food^ 
although  commeal  is  employed  for  baking  into  cakes  and  to  mix 
with  flour  in  bread-making.  Eaten  as  a  vegetable,  unless  very  young 
and  tender,  corn  is  one  of  the  least  digestible  foods,  and  canned  corn 
is  notoriously  so.  This  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  toughness  of  the 
husk  of  the  kernel,  which  often  is  found  in  the  feces  practically 
unaltered  by  its  transit  through  the  body.  Hence  it  may  cause 
flatulency,  indigestion,  and  diarrhoea. 

Cornmcal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  digestible,  and,  like  oat- 
tneal,  is  somewhat  laxative.  As  compared  with  wheaten  flour,  it 
contains  more  fat,  having  about  9  per  cent,  but  it  is  deficient  in  salts. 
It  makes  a  dry,  friable  bread, 

Satnf*  is  a  very  digestible  form  of  corn  when  well  boiled, 
\V*hen  maize  becomes  mouldy  it  causes  the  disease  known  as 
pellagra.     (See  Diet  in  Pellagra.) 

Polenta  is  a  maize  meal  extensively  used  in  Italy- 
Cornstarch  is  very  white  and  soft.     It  contains  53  per  cent  of 
ch.    The  best  grades  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  arrowroot,  and 
make  a  wholesome  invalid  food,  being  very  white  and  soft. 
Indian  nwal  is  yellow,  granular,  and  coarser  than  comstarch. 
Mush  is  made  of  well-ground  cornmeal  or  Indian  meal.     The 
crreal  is  boiled  in  salted  water,  and  when  cooked  is  not  pasty,  but 
ixcs  well  with  cream,  and  is  very  digestible  and  nutritious. 
Xice. — Although  less  eaten  in  this  country  than  wheat,  corn,  and 
f)x,  except  in  the  Southern  States,  rice  constitutes  the  staple  food 
of  a  majority  of  the  world's  inhabttanls.     Asia  produces  most  of  the 
rice  consumed,  but  a  little  is  grown  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal. 
'According  to  Clark,  **  in  Asia  a  large  part  of  the  population  con- 
sume 275  pounds  per  head  a  year,"  and  nearly  two  billion  pounds 
used  per  year  in  Europe,     In  the  United  States,  where  rice 
first  introduced  in  1694,  it  is  chiefly  grown  in  South  Carolina, 
re  are  several  hundred  varieties  of  rice,  the  two  principal  classes 
ig  the  dry  or  mountain  rice,  and  tiie  wet  rice,  which  grows  in 
flat  marshland,  periodically  inundated.     Both  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese make  a  wine  from  rice,  and  a  vinegar  can  also  be  obtained. 

The  native  Oriental  method  of  treating  rice  is  to  beat  the  ker- 
nels of  grain  out  of  their  husks  in  wooden  mortars,  and  for  European 
markets  they  are  glazed  by   shaking  in  a  sheepskin-lined   drum 
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(Clark),     Tliey  are  also  bleached,  and  may  be  broken  after  decor 
cation  and  ground  into  a  flour. 

Rice  contains  more  starch  than  any  other  cereal — from  75  to  85 
per  cent — and  is  an  exceedingly  digestible  form  of  starch  for  in- 
valids when   properly   cooked,   so  that   the   individual    grains  arej 
swollen  or  softened.     This  object  is  best  attained  by  the  process! 
of  stcanu'ng.     The  digestibility  of  plain  boiled  rice  is  improved  by 
eating  it  with  a  little  fresh  butter,  which  coats  the  kernels  and  pre-J 
vents  their  agglutination  into  a  pasty  mass.     If  the  rice  tastes  in-j 
sipid  it  may  be  spiced  or  flavoured  with  raisins.      Rice  pudding, 
milk  and  rice,  and  rice  with  beefsteak  juice  constitute  excellent  foods 
for  young,  growing  children,  and  for  use  in  convalescence  from 
typhoid  fever,  diarrhoeas,  and  many  other  diseases.     It  is  also  advan- 
tageous to  eat  rice  with  fniit,  such  as  apples  or  primes. 

Rice  shouki  not  be  depended  upon  without  some  form  of  animal 
food,  for  it  contains  too  little  nitrogen  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
system. 

Bread  cannot  be  made  economically  from  rice,  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  nitrogen  which  this  cereal  contains,  and  the  con- 
sequent lack  of  stability  in  the  shape  of  the  loaf,  and  unless  wheat 
be  added  in  large  proportions,  such  bread  is  indigestible  and  watery. 

Barley, — Barley  ranks  very  close  to  wheat  in  nutritive  power,  and 
cooked  barley  meal,  like  wheaten  flour,  contains  gum,  albuminoids, 
starch,  and  dextrin.  As  compared  with  wheat,  barley  contains  more 
fat,  salts,  and  indigestible  cellulose,  less  protein,  and  less  digestible 
carbohydrate. 

The  employment  of  barley  bread  for  food  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  reaching  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews, 
but  with  the  spread  of  the  use  of  potatoes  and  the  cheapening  of 
wheaten  flour,  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  and  in  the 
United  States  barley  is  mainly  used  to  thicken  soups  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer.  In  some  of  the  Pacific  States  it  is  fed  to 
horses.  Pearl  barley  is  made  by  depriving  barley  corns  of  their 
outer  shells  or  covering,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  rubbing  be- 
tween a  single  millstone  and  a  sheet  of  rasped  iron  or  wire  cloth,  a 
process  which  polishes  the  kernels  and  rounds  them  off. 

Barley  water  makes  an  excellent  diluent  of  milk  and  a  demulcent 
drink  for  infants  and  invalids.  For  the  latter  it  may  be  flavoured 
with  lemon  juice.  It  may  be  made  as  follows:  Grind  half  an  ounce 
of  pearl  barley  in  a  coffee  mill,  add  six  ounces  of  water,  boil  twenty 
minutes,  add  salt,  and  strain.  It  should  be  made  fresh  daily  and 
kept  in  a  coot  place.  It  is  better  than  oatmeal  water  whenever  the 
bowels  are  loose.  The  latter,  made  in  a  similar  manner,  is  to  be 
preferred  when  constipation  exists. 

Oatmeal. — Oats  contain  considerable  fat.  protein,  salts,  and  indi- 
gestible cellulose,  in  addition  to  a  large  percentage  of  starch.     They 
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ten  in  Germany  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  consti- 
the  original  grain  food  for  all  Europe. 

atmeal  is  much  less  used  than  other  cereals  for  bread  because 
ks  gluten,  although  it  is  still  so  employed  to  a  limited  extent 
g  the  poorer  classes  in  France.  It  makes  a  dark,  bitter  bread, 
orms  a  better  porridge  than  can  be  obtained  from  rice  or 
f.  The  tise  of  oatmeal  porridge  by  all  classes  is  very  exten- 
hroughout  the  United  States.  This  is  largely  attributable  to 
nproved  methods  of  its  preparation  by  high  milling,  rolling, 
Scotch  groats  arc  prepared  by  removing  the  outer  husk,  leav- 
ic  grain  almost  whole.  The  grain  is  then  rcground  between 
'  set  millstones.  It  forms  two  grades  of  meal,  the  coarser  of 
i  is  used  for  porridge  and  the  finer  to  make  bannocks  or  oat- 
cakes. A  good  deal  of  the  oatmeal  sold  in  America  is  identical 
Scotch  groats.  True  Scotch  groats  are  heated  by  the  miller 
perforated  iron  plates  and  slightly  parched  for  three  or  four 
I  before  being  ground.  For  those  who  can  digest  oatmeal  well, 
ks  among  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfying  of  foods. 
be  nutritious  value  of  oatmeal  is  great,  but  it  depends  very 
y  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  cooked.  It  is  not  infre- 
ly  cooked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  individual  grains  are  left 
U  but  in  this  form  the  flavour  is  less  well  developed  than  it  is 
olonged  cooking;  the  oatmeal  g^ranides  are  much  more  diffi- 
>f  digestion,  and  are  capable  of  exciting  gastro^intestinal  irri- 
i  in  feeble  persons.  But  for  many  people  oatmeal  thus  cooked 
sses  a  decided  advantage  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less  completely 
bed,  leaving  a  considerable  residue  which  adds  to  the  bulk 
tal  matter,  excites  peristaltic  action,  and  reduces  the  liability 
nstipatton.     For  most  persons,  however,  and  especially  for  all 

with  limited  digestive  power,  oatmeal  should  be  so  thor- 
ly  cooked  as  to  acquire  the  consistence  which  enables  it  to 
isily  poured,  and  on  cooling  it  should  form  a  tender,  gelat- 

mass. 

itmeal  is  a  very  hearty  food,  and  those  who  eat  much  of  it 
d  live  a  vigorous  outdoor  life.  If  ill-cooked  and  if  given  to 
young  children,  it  occasions  colic,  flatulence,  and  rashes. 
is  best  when  of  recent  crop  and  freshly  ground.  If  it  is  kept 
it  absorbs  moisture,  and.  losing  its  delicate  flavour,  becomes 
ly  and  sour, 
be  following  analysis  of  oatmeal  is  given  by  Letheby : 

KitTOgenou&  matter. t2 .6  p«r  cent, 

Cwbohyd rates,  starch,  etc 63, 8       ** 

Fatty  matter * 5.^       " 

liincTiLl  matter 3.0       " 

15.0       ** 


Tile  best  are  drosis  made  oi  Atieatco.  <jr  ^^■^■t— "■  Bottr,  i 
gimen.    Hie  laiTrr  are  live  leaK  pahiiMg- 

A  large  Tasxetr  cit  prepared  ccre^  IbcMis  are  sold  and  itconh 
cnefided  espeoadlr  for  dxUdrcns  use.  Th^a*  loods  have  been  con- 
vened by  bscst  or  mak  to  ilextrtn  ami  gliKosc  or  maltose^  \m  \hty 

'  dk  fcdi  fiEnmer^.  and  shonid  never  be  loit^ 
I  to  the  exdiiskm  erf  i 
lal  fomL    (See  C\e|Mtcd  Fafmaoeoos  Foods«  p»  149^) 

Du^n^.v^^  Malt  Extsl\cts^  etc 

is  a  vegetable  fenuem  which  has  the  property  a( 
starclnr  foods  mto  a  sohibic  material  called  maltose.    U 

■         --  ilcohd 

;va  and 
crealic  jttice,  is  coostdaaiiie*  ami  its  strength  enables  it  to  dissol 

starches  whr ^-^ *' -    -^     r  to  2»ooo.    UkctI 

above-ttam^  n,  but.  unlike  lH( 

it  in  .iicid  uikftJia;  h^nc^  its  action  is  not 

tuii-  .  -,  ncr.     Diastase  b  the  peculiar  substance  whu 

cattse!f  the  npeittn^  dnrtitg  germtnation  of  fruits  and  vegetablei 

ntio  deixtnos  and  sugars.     Hence  ii 
:<?^l>le  as  it    ^ 

Itt  prc!i4  ik  e^ctract  it  diotdd  be  remeflibeftd 

Iktt  the  fell.,  v..  ..  i  and  destroyed  by  alcohol  of  e^c^ 

aoteate  Mrength,  *  by  saliqriic  add.  which  is  antagoni: 

to  it. 

\Vhe&  Otak  is  adied  to  a  pease  podding  or  other  mashed  vi 
table,  it  separates  the  mass  tnto  a  paste  of  cellolode  and  vegetable 
casein ^  with  a  supcmtant  solution  of  dextrin. 

Williams  rrrntfilff  tite  use  of  malt  flour  with  cereal  foods 
render  thera  more  £gestible.  Malt  flour  alone  is  too  sweet*  I1 
adilcil  in  the  proportioa  of  one  part  to  four  or  eight  of  oatmeal* 
makes  an  excellent  light,  thin  porridge  for  invalids. 

A  variety  of  malt  extracts  and  malted  foods  are  prepared  for  m* 
valiils,  ami  many  of  them  possess  intrinsic  value  for  nutrition  aiid 
tonic  action.  They  are  especially  useful  in  chronic  and  subacute  ail 
nients  and  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers.  They  arc  benefi- 
cial in  tuberculosis,  caries,  chronic  abscess,  neurasthenia,  the  scroiu- 
lous  diathesis,  typhoid  fever,  and  to  some  extent  tliey  can  be  used 
as  beverages  to  replace  the  stronger  malt  liquors,  ale,  beer,  etc.,  lofj 
according  to  Leeds,  they  always  contain  above  3  per  cent  of  alcol 

All  malted  foods  are  deficient  in  fats  and  protein.     Farinai 
meal  of  any  kind  mixed  with  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of 
malt  forms  a  highly  digestible  combination.     Even  20  per  cent 
meal  can  be  used,  and  the  preparation  still  ke|^^md  (Roberts). 


«fe« 
lisdH 


etc.,  lof* 

atcohdH 

inaceoi^l 

grouM 

centol^ 

ie|^^pd  (Roberts).  ^ 
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been  eaten  in  Germany  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  consti- 
d  the  original  grain  food  for  all  Europe. 

Oatmeal  is  much  less  used  than  other  cereals  for  bread  because 
cks  gluten,  although  it  is  still  so  employed  to  a  limited  extent 
ong  the  poorer  classes  in  France,  It  makes  a  dark,  bitter  bread, 
forms  a  better  porridge  than  can  be  obtained  from  rice  or 
arley.  The  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  by  all  classes  is  very  cxten- 
ive  throughout  the  United  States.  This  is  largely  attributable  to 
improved  methods  of  its  preparation  by  high  milling,  rolling, 
Scotch  groats  are  prepared  by  removing  the  outer  husk,  leav- 
the  grain  almost  whole.  The  grain  is  then  reground  between 
ser  set  millstones.  It  forms  two  grades  of  meal,  the  coarser  of 
ich  is  used  for  porridge  and  the  finer  to  make  bannocks  or  oat- 
leal  cakes.  A  good  deal  of  the  oatmeal  sold  in  America  is  identical 
writh  Scotch  groats.  True  Scotch  groats  are  heated  by  the  miller 
over  perforated  iron  plates  and  slightly  parched  for  three  or  four 
hours  before  being  ground.  For  those  who  can  digest  oatmeal  well, 
il  ranks  among  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfying  of  foods. 
I  The  nutritious  value  of  oatmeal  is  great,  but  it  depends  very 
■fgcly  upon  the  skill  with  which  tl  is  cooked.  It  is  not  infre- 
gently  cooked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  individual  grains  are  left 
**^holc,  but  in  this  form  the  riavour  is  less  well  developed  than  il  is 
*>.V  prolonged  cooking:  the  oatmeal  granules  are  much  more  diffi* 
full  of  digestion,  and  are  capable  of  exciting  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
^3t!on  in  feeble  persons.  But  for  many  people  oatmeal  thus  cooked 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less  completely 
ibsorbed.  leaving  a  considerable  residue  which  adds  to  the  bullc 
^f  fecal  matter,  excites  peristaltic  action,  an<l  icduces  the  liability 
^  constipation.  For  most  persons,  however,  and  especially  for  all 
wse  with  limited  digestive  power,  oatmeal  should  be  so  thor- 
Bghly  cooked  as  to  acquire  the  consistence  which  enables  it  to 
easily  poured,  and  on  cooling  it  should  form  a  tenrler,  gelat- 
ins mass. 

Oatmeal  is  a  very  hearty  food,  and  those  who  eat  much  of  it 
mid  live  a  vigorous  outdoor  life.  If  ill-cooked  and  if  given  to 
y  young  children,  it  occasions  colic,  flatulence,  and  rashes. 
It  is  best  when  of  recent  crop  and  freshly  ground.  If  it  is  kept 
g  it  absorbs  moisture,  and,  losing  its  delicate  flavour,  becomes 
lildy  and  sour. 
Ttic  following  analysis  of  oatmeal  is  given  by  Letheby : 

Ktlrogciimt&  niAtter. 12.6  ]7cr  cent. 

Carhohydntc*,  stttch,  rtc 63. 8 

Fatty  matter.. 5.6       " 

lltnenU  mfttter., «,,*••«•, 3,0      " 

Wftter .,.,., 15*0      ** 

Total , 100.0       " 
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Oatmeal,  like  commeaU  has  more  protein  ana  lat  than  the  flours 
and  meals  derived  from  other  cereaUa,  and  hence,  like  bread,  it  may 
be  eaten  daily  without  impairing  the  appetite. 

Rct'alenta,  or  rei'aienia  Arabica,  is  a  farinaceous  food  much  eaten 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  which  is  a  mixture  of  several  meab»  princi- 
pally ground  peas,  beans,  com,  and  lentils,  but  barley  and  oatmeal 
may  be  included. 

Arrowroot. — Arrowroot  is  derived  from  the  rliizomata  or  ro 
stocks  (jf  several  kinds  of  tropical  plants  grown  in  both  the  East ; 
West  Indies.  The  roots  are  washed,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  strained, 
dried,  and  pulverised  into  a  very  fine  starchy  flour.  The  best  flour 
is  made  from  the  Maranta  arundinacca.  It  is  obtainable  in  market  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  and  consists  of  exceptionally  pure 
starch,  the  granules  of  which  are  small  and  friable.  It  has  a  very 
bland,  insipid  taste,  and  it  is  as  digestible  or  more  so  when  cooked 
than  any  other  starch  which  is  used  in  making  gruel  or  jellies  for 
invalids.  In  the  form  of  a  jelly  it  keeps  longer  without  souring  than 
do  many  other  forms  of  starchy  food,  such  as  the  potato  ;  and  in  bad 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  when  much  gastric  irritation  exists,  it  often  con- 
stitutes a  serviceable  article  of  diet.  Arrowroot  is  sometimes  fed  to 
young  infants,  but  it  is  umvholesome  for  them,  and  ferments  in  the 
stomach. 

Tons-le&'ULois.^ — Tous-les-mois  is  a  starch  derived  from  a  West 
Indian  tuber  by  maceration,  straining,  w^ashing,  and  drying.  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  arrowToot.  Its  granules  are  the  larg- 
est of  any  of  the  food  starches,  but  they  are  quite  digestible  and 
nutritious  for  invalids. 

Salep. — Salep  is  a  starchy  food  which  is  obtained  from  the  tuber- 
cles of  certain  Oriental  orchids.  It  is  a  mixture  of  starch  and  rau-^^ 
cilage  which  tnakes  a  useful  demulcent  drink. 

Tapioca,  Casmva. — Tapioca  and  cassava  are  made  from  the 
rhizomata  of  the  Manioc  utilissitna  or  Manihot,  a  common  plant  in 
temperate  ant!  tropical  regions.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  South 
and  Central  America,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  Manioc  floutH 
forms  the  basis  of  food  of  the  natives,  and  when  made  into  bread^ 
and  cakes  it  replaces  the  wheat  en  bread  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica.   Cassava  contains  a  poisonous  juice  that  must  be  first  drained  off. 

Tapioca,  which  is  purified  cassava,  is  made,  like  sago,  by  drying 
on  hot  plates,  the  clarified  starch  being  6rst  heated  into  a  paste  in 
large  metal  pans.  It  is  an  almost  pure  starch.  The  granules  are 
not  tough,  and  are  very  easily  digested,  so  that  they  form  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  amylaceous  foods  for  persons  with  feeble 
digestion.  Tapioca  may  be  eaten  alone  in  the  form  of  puddings 
w^ith  cream  or  flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  wine,  nutmeg,  or  other 
spice  or  aromatic,  or  may  be  used  to  thicken  broths  or  soups. 
"  Pearl  tapioca  *'  is  a  spurious  article  made  from  potato  starch. 
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tapioca  contains  11,97  per  cent  of  water  Water-free 
tapioca  consists  of:  protein  0.79,  carbohydrates  98.90,  and  ash  0.31 
(C.  D.  Woods  and  L.  H.  Merrill). 

Sago. — Sago  is  an  easily  digestible  form  of  starch  derived  from 
the  pith  found  in  the  stem  of  different  varieties  of  palm  from 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  It  is  commonly  sold  in  market  in  a 
granular  form,  and  is  known  as  **  pearl  sago.*'  This  is  prepared  by 
adding  water  to  sago  Boiir  so  as  to  form  a  paste  which  is  nm  through 
sieves  to  granulate  it.  The  spherical  form  of  the  granules  is  ac- 
quired by  allowing  them  to  fall  into  a  shallow  iron  pan  held  over  a 
fire.  Sago  is  made  with  milk,  cream,  and  eggs  into  nutritious  pud- 
dings, and  it  may  be  used  to  thicken  broths  and  soups  of  various 
kinds.  It  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  more  delicate  than 
lapioca,  and  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  invalid  dietary. 

Iceland  Moss  {Cctraria  Islandicii)  is  a  lichen  sometimes  employed 
as  food  after  purifying  it  by  washing.  It  contains  at  first  various 
bitter  principles,  which  must  be  eliminated.  It  can  be  made  into 
bread  or  used  as  an  ingredient  of  blancmange,  etc.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  Senator  and  others  for  use  by  diabetics  to  replace 
ordinary  bread,  and  it  makes  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  fats,  such  as  bone  marrow  (Walker),  It  also  forms  a  good 
dernulcent  decoction. 

Several  forms  of  seaweeds  are  used  as  food  by  the  Japanese, 

fmese,  and  Polynesians, 


Starchy  Foods  for  Children 


The  best  cereals  and  other  starches  for  chifdren  are  rice,  hominy, 
Indian  meal,  barley,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat  or  w  iieaten  grits,  farina, 
cornstarch,  and  sago. 

When  the  cereal  grains  are  used  instead  of  flour,  they  should  be 
iked  in  cold  water  for  five  or  six  hours  and  then  cooked  for  two 
ir  three  hotirs  in  a  double  boiler.  If  fed  to  infants  less  than  two 
jrears  of  age  or  to  children  with  any  gastro-intesiinal  disorder,  they 

etist  be  thoroughly  strained.     They  should  be  sahed  and  served 
tth  cream,  but  w^ithout  much  sugar.     The  steamed  preparations 
of  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  which  are  sold  in  market,  may  be  boiled  one 

»ur,  and  otherw*ise  treated  as  the  grains. 
Bread  and  crackers  may  be  allowed  to  infants  after  the  first 
yrar»  but  only  with  their  meals.  The  bread  should  alw^ays  be  porous, 
wcU  baked,  and  stale.  It  may  be  toasted,  or  given  dry  in  milk,  or 
moderately  buttered.  Zwieback  and  plain  rusk  are  also  good  foods 
for  young  chihlren. 

Crackers  are  made  in  great  variety  for  children  who  have  passed 
the  second  year.    They  should  not  be  too  dry  or  hard.    They  uiay 
eaten  in  milk  or  with  beef  juice,  or  separately,  with  meals  only. 


snoui. 
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..,':•  .:^:-.^    '/ :';  .r.  o:  'icxtrin. 
."  • '..'.'  ?:.' :.':    V'.'-  ';.>:  of  malt  AooT  With  cennl  :.»i?  :o 
'-  ''I.  f, /,r/   /;.;/,   .;^!,.      ;j;ij;  f^our  alofic  is  too  ?■«:.  V-*.. 
•'  •!.'   |if'ii*',fh',n  ',f  r,n'-  jj;!rt  to  four  or  eight  of  oarzse^.  it 
"••'  '      '•...■.  I  \\,  Ml  Iij/|,i    rliin  |,r,rrirljfe  for  invalids. 

".'I     ',1  rii.ili  «  .ii;,»  I-.  ;,r,/l  ni;i1ter|  foods  are  prepared  for  in- 
•'"'      ""I  Ml  III     ',i  III!  Ill  |,.f..iKs  intrinsic  value  for  nutrition  and 

'"* '  >"  .  •»"  •   |»'i  i;illy  iisrfnl  in  chronic  and  subacute  ail- 

""  "•     ""•  •  "••■.  ill   i  •  III  I   It  Mill  |iMiir;!ctc*I  fevers.     They  are  btjncti- 

'  •  •'  •"  "  •''■•  «     •  .Mil    .  .  liiniiic  .-ihsivss.  ueurasthenia,  the  scrotu- 

' '"•'■•   '     'M'' •  li  \«i.  .iihI  til  sunu'  extent  they  can  be  u>ed 

*    ' '"  "  l''»'  •  il"   •.iimijMT  malt  liquors,  ale,  beer,  etc..  for. 

* ' .'I  ...I     (III  \  .i)\\.i\>.  I'oiitain  alnivc  3  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

^"  "••''•■I  I I.   II.   .Iiiiiii-ni  in  fats  nml  protein.     Farinaceous 

'    ■•    '"^    '  •"■'  i»'«v..l  umIi  fui-  ^-ij^lith  of  its  weight  of  grouml 

'"'"'   »  '"'  ''-^   I'li'.i '.i'J»!t   wMnlMnaiion.     Kvon  20  per  cent  of 

'"■  •       "  ' •'''■  ^-'^   r'.»  r- -■•*'"  Mill  keeps  fluid  (Roberts). 
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Extract  of  Malt  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful 
>eals  in  milk  or  soda  water,  or  it  may  be  spread  upon  any  form 
zhy  food* 

fund's  Malt  Extract  is  g;iven  in  doses  of  a  dessertspoonful 
leals  in  a  gobleiful  of  milk. 

lifinc  is  made  from  three  cereals — barley*  wheat,  and  oats.  It 
in  diastase.  It  may  be  added  in  equal  part  to  wheat  or  barley 
which  has  been  previously  boiled  in  water,  and  ihe  mixture 
e  used  as  a  diluent  of  milk.  Maltine  may  be  taken  after  meals, 
plain  or  added  to  cod-liver  oil,  coca  wine,  pancreatin,  hypo- 
hites,  etc,  for  use  in  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 
»jf'.y  Sfalt  Extract  is  given  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful  or  more 
rreals  for  adults,  and  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  for  children, 
itains  considerable  diastase,  a  minimum  of  alcohol  (about  2 
til),  and  is  said  to  be  free  from  noxious  ingredients.  It  may  be 
'warmed,  with  a  himp  of  sugar  added,  as  a  soothing  draught 
y  cough.  If  desirable  for  feeble  stomachs,  it  may  be  diluted 
ater  or  soda  water, 

>mmcr*s  Diastatic  Extract  of  Malt  is  composed  of  the  soluble 
ients  of  Canada  barley  malt.  It  is  of  a  strupy  consistence 
s  a  sweetish  taste,  which  some  patients  object  to,  while  many 
it.  The  sweetness  may  lie  lessened  or  disguised  by  dilution 
ater,  hot  milk,  brandy,  whisky,  or  rum.  It  is  advisable,  if  the 
h  is  feeble,  to  give  teaspoonful  doses  at  first,  to  be  increased 
blespoonful  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 
icrcatic  extract  or  three  to  five  grains  of  pancreatin  with  five 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  added  to  a  cupful  of  thick,  well- 
farinaceous  gruel  of  any  sort^ — oatmeal,  cornstarch,  etc. — 
kept  ai  100''  F.  tor  a  few  minutes,  the  mass  is  soon  liquefied 
ade  digestible.  The  hydrated  starch  has  been  converted  into 
1  and  sugar  There  is  little  or  no  alteration  pro<luced  in  taste, 
starch  is  to  be  given  to  an  infant  under  a  year  old  for  any 
iit  may  be  prepared  in  tliis  manner. 
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arly  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  afford 
onie  food  for  man. 

tetable  food  eaten  in  large  quantity  increases  the  elimination 
tin  dioxide  from  the  lungs.  It  also  makes  the  tirine  alkaline 
tnsifies  the  alkalinity  of  other  secretions.  The  urine  of  her* 
Is  animals  is  normally  alkaline  when  they  are  well  fed,  but 
prolonged  fasting  it  becomes  acid.  The  nursing  calf  when 
Only  animal  food  from  the  mother  passes  acid  urine,  but  after 
gr*  when  the  animal  changes  to  a  vegetable  diet,  the  reaction 
\  alkaline, 
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The  dlid  fCfdaUe  protdds  arc  ve^etabic  ajcT^muD, 
ciifin  or  legumfD^  and  gitttcn,    Tbe  latter  predoainal^  in  die  < 
lb,  and  the  kgumiii  is  principallT  found  m  poises.    These 
ju'e  leni  rich  in  nitrogen  than  the  corrcspotiding  antmal 

Manj  vegetables  contain  tough  cellulose,  and  at  best  not  cnrersD 
per  cent  of  ihh  material  h  digested  and  assimilated  to  man,  altboogb 
lUe  to*vef  animals  derive  much  more  nutriment  from  it- 

A  (lurely  vegetable  diet  h  not  economical  for  a  labouring  nmi, 
for  the  rea^jn  that  to  derive  sufficient  nitrogenous  substance  from  it 
he  mujfct  eit!ier  obtain  the  ver>'  best  and  most  expensive  cereals  or 
Icgumcfi,  or  he  mu«t  cat  a  very  large  quantity  of  vegetables.  (See 
VcgeiarianiHm,  p,  35.;  By  the  addition  of  albuminous  food  or  fat 
to  hi»  diet  he  saves  both  expense  and  wear  and  tear  of  his  digestive 
organ».  If  unable  to  (>f>tain  fresh  meat,  he  may  employ  for  this 
purpose  milk,  f>acon,  lard,  dried  fish,  such  as  herring  or  cod.  An^ong 
Vcgetahk-  foods  uatnical  and  lieans  will  furnish  him  with  the  largest 
aviiibble  propurtion  of  nitrogenous  material.  Vegetables,  except 
thuj^e  which  arc  really  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  leguminosse  or 
puUe  Irihr,  contain  but  litlle  fat. 

A  Mnct  classiiiralidu  of  vegetables  is  impossible  in  these  pages* 
(IrcM'ii  ctrrti  if*  certahily  a  vegetable*  but  it  is  more  conveniently 
described  in  conticction  with  cornnicab  ScUiip.  etc.,  among  the  cereals. 
(See  Mau.c,  p.  15(1.) 

Orlaiii  vegrtaljU's  are  classed  as  *' green  vegetables,**  meaning 
the  hgliter  kinds  of  vegetables  which  contain  considerable  earthy 
jinUM  and  comparatively  little  starch,  like  spinach  and  lettuce,  in  dis- 
tinct ioti  frnni  heavy  vegeta!)tes  which  contain  much  starch,  hke  pota- 
toes, bi'iuv'*,  etc,  T\\v  former  term  is  used  to  describe  fresh  garden 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  distinction  from  those  which,  like  potatoes 
or  nnionj*,  nj;iy  be  kept  fur  sunje  days  or  weeks  without  spoiling. 
The  name  is,  however,  too  vague  for  accurate  description* 

*'(ireens**  is  the  conunon  natne  given  to  such  vegetables  as 
spinach,  lettuce,  beet  tops,  etc..  which  contain  much"  chlorophyll  and 
little  starch  or  sugar,  and  which  are  eaten  soon  after  being  taken 
fnim  the  garden. 

A  simple  ilivision  of  vegetables  for  patients  is  (<i)  those  the  edible 
IHtrtions  of  which  grow  above  ground  and  (h)  those  which  grow 
bek>w  ground.  With  few  exceptions,  hke  the  legumes,  com.  and 
eabhage«  the  heavier  vegetables— i,  e»  those  which  require  more 
digrstive  jx^wer,  and  which  contain  abundant  starch  or  sugar — grow 
bdow  ground,  or  are  tubers.  Those  which  grow  above  ground  are 
uture  digestible  when  fresh  and  young. 

Celery*  hovwver,  is  noi  a  tuber*  is  not  especially  **starehyt'*  and 
jref  RTUW^s,  in  pan*  at  least,  beneath  the  earth ;  so  it  is  best  in  all  im- 
portant the  tmlividual  vegetables  whidi  cm 
be  parl.i                                       ^nbe  them  tn  general  classes. 
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Many  vegetables,  in  themselves  difficult  of  digestion,  may  be 
made  less  so  by  conversion  into  well-cooked  purees^  or  their  extracts 
can  be  used  for  flavouring  broths  and  soups  for  invalid  use.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  dried  vegetables  are  much  less  digestible  than  when 
fresh.     They  become  hard,  stringy,  and  tasteless. 

The  following-named  vegetables  are  those  in  common  use  which 
contain  the  largest  percentage  of  both  starches  and  sugars:  Pota- 
toes (both  white  and  sweet),  yams,  beans»  lentils,  corn,  peas,  carrots, 
parsnips*  beets,  turnips, 

Vegetable  foods  which  are  somewhat  stimulant  or  pungent  in 
their  action  are  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  herbs  in  general,  mustard, 
cresses,  mints,  asparagus,  and  radishes.  They  increase  the  secretion 
of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and  several  are  somewhat  diuretic. 

Some  vegetables  are  laxative  on  account  of  their  special  chemical 
composition.  Such,  for  example,  are  spinach,  tomatoes,  and  most 
green  vegetables  when  fresh  and  well  cooked.  Some,  like  cucum- 
bers, are  laxative  from  the  seeds,  or,  like  old  corn,  from  the  indigesti- 
ble residue  which  they  contain.  The  heavier  vegetables,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  liable  to  he  constipating,  al- 
though they  aid  normal  peristalsis  in  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
diet  has  been  previously  mainly  nitrogenous,  (See  Dietetic  Treat- 
ment of  Constipation.) 

Vegetables  which  have  a  special  antiscorbutic  reputation  are  cab- 
bage, tomatoes,  and  all  those  used  for  fresh  salads.  These  also  fur- 
nish calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine. 

All  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
beforehand ;  otherwise  they  may  be  contaminated  with  manure  and 
other  impurities,  or  the  excrement  of  domestic  animals  which  have 
t>ce«  roaming  in  the  garden.  The  larvae  of  both  tapeworms  and 
roundworms  have  been  transmitted  to  man  in  this  manner.  Water 
from  foul  wells  is  sometimes  used  for  sprinkling  gardens,  and  it  is 
possible  for  typhoid,  cholera,  or  other  noxious  germs  to  be  spread 
by  this  means  when  the  vegetables  are  eaten  raw. 


Legumes 

PeaSr  Beaju,  Lentils,  Peanuts. — Legumes  rank  next  to  cereals  in 
importance  as  vegetable  food.  In  middle  and  northern  Europe 
among  legumes  peas  are  preferred,  but  in  Mediterranean  countries 
the  use  of  beans  and  lentils  predominates.  In  tliis  country  both  peas 
and  beans  arc  extensively  eaten,  the  lentil  very  little.  Owing  to  the 
cdingly  leathery  external  envelope  which  they  possess  when  old, 
mes  are  very  indigestible  unless  cooked  for  a  long  time,  and  if 
dried  they  require  previous  prolonged  soaking  in  cold  water,  for 
drv'ing  diminishes  their  size  and  makes  them  extremely  tough. 
Fresh  legumes  contain  much  water,  and  in  percentage  composition 
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resemble  the  cabbage.  They  also  contain  much  protein,  ca' 
hydrates,  and  a  Httle  fat.  The  protcid  substance  v.  Liebig  call 
**  plant  casein/'  from  its  resemblance  to  milk  casein.  It  differs  fr< 
the  proteid  gluten  of  grains  and  pea  and  bean  flour  and  will  not  foi 
dough  or  make  bread.  The  percentage  of  protein  in  legumes  ex- 
ceeds  that  of  the  best  beef  (M.  H.  Abel)»  Although  the  legumes 
contain  so  large  a  percentage  of  protein,  it  is  by  no  means  all  assimi- 
lated. Hoffman  found  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  protein  of  lentils 
passed  off  in  the  feces,  being  unabsorbed.  Striimpell  found  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  protein  of  whole  beans— i,  e-,  witli  the  skins  in- 
tact— is  undigested  ;  but  when  made  into  Hour  only  8,2  per  cent  of 
protein  was  unabsorbed,  the  latter  corresponding  with  the  digesti- 
bility of  meat  protein. 

Legumes  are  liable  to  induce  intestinal  fermentation,  with  exces- 
sive and  often  annoying  production  of  gas  (inethan),  hence  they  are 
not  available  as  the  sole  article  of  diet.  If  eaten  as  an  exclusive 
food,  eighteen  ounces  of  dried  peas  or  beans,  making  six  pints  of 
thick  soup,  would  have  to  be  consumed  daily  (M,  H,  Abel). 

Dried  or  "  split  "  peas  have  had  the  external  envelope  removed, 
and  they  tiiay  be  made  into  nutritious  punrs.     The  tough  exte 
coats  of  old  peas  may  often  be  found  wholly  unaltered  in  the  fee 

According  to  Parke s,  a  pound  of  peas  contains  168  grains  ol 
starch,  and  about  6.5  per  cent  of  this  food  is  wasted  in  the  alimentar 
canal. 

Fresh  very  young  green  peas,  petit  pois,  are  easily  digested.  ai 
may  occasionally  be  allowed  in  a  convalescent  dietary,  but  old  and 
tough  legumes  require  more  mastication  even  than  meat. 

The  legtimes  are  often  cooked  with  pork,  which  raises  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  this  form  of  food  and  adds  to  their  nutritive  value. 
Baked  beans  are  cooked  in  this  way,  and  also  pea  soup ;  the  swelling 
starch  granules  mingle  with  the  tnelting  fat  of  the  pork  and  make 
the  dish  more  palatable  as  well  as  much  more  digestible  than  when 
this  fat  is  added  to  meat  in  the  form  of  croquettes  or  mince,  when| 
merely  smears  the  outside  of  the  larger  particles  of  food- 

Erbsimrsi.  or  pea  sausage,  was  introduced  some  years  ago  in  the 
German  army.  It  was  invented  in  1870  by  a  cook  named  Griinberg, 
an<l  the  German  Government  bought  the  secret  of  its  preparation. 
It  is  a  cooked  food  composed  of  pea  meal  mixed  with  fat  pork  and 
sah,  so  treated  as  to  prevent  the  decay  of  legiimin.  It  is  highly  nu- 
tritious, for  the  peas  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  as 
well  as  starchy  material,  and  the  fat  lurnisht^s  energy,  but  as  a  diet 
it  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and  not  infrequently  produces  flatu- 
lence and  diarrhoea,  for  which  the  legumes  are  noted.  The  flatu- 
lence is  caused  by  liberation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  sub- 
stance called  legumin. 

Erbswurst  may  be  quickly  made  into  soups.     It  figured  largi 
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le  l*ranco-Prussian  War,  and  was  known  as  the  **  iron  ration/' 

powdered  **  pea  soup  "  may  now  be  obtained  which  is  composed  of 

>wdered  peas  and  extracts  of  beef  with  s^lts  and  herb  extracts  for 

"flavouring.     A  three-and-a-half-onnce  package  contains  in  grammes : 

proteids,  21  ;  fats,   17.25 ;  carbohydrates,  46.5,     It  is  excellent  for 

armv  service  in  the  field. 


I 


Composition  0/  some  Prepared  Military  Pea  Foods  (Woodruff) 


€. 


Erbswunt » - . . , 

"  as  first  used. 

1887    ._.., 

ried  pea  soup  (t) 

{zy 

o»f» "      **     (used  by 
tii«  Engjiah  anny).. . . 


Water. 


fa. 09 


7.58 
S.oS 

4.78 


Proteiii. 


3t.l8 
16.00 

15  70 
16.93 

15,81 

21.09 


Fau. 


17.25 


Caj-bo- 
hydralcs. 


47.50 
27.00 

53-44 
36.78 

46.4s 


Wood 
fibre. 


4.40 


Ash. 


6.15 


11.73 
13*53 

6.03 


AutKority. 


Blythc. 

Parkes. 

If 

K5nig. 
S.  P-  Sharpless. 


Penzoldt  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  predigested  vegetable  albu- 
itn  by  the  following  receipt ; 

Finest  pea  meal • .  * 350.0  grammes. 

Pepsin .,.,.,... *,,.... 0.5  gramme. 

Salicylic  acid... * 1,0        ** 

Mix  and  let  stand  al  100*  F.  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  strain. 

The  fluid  retains  the  taste  of  pea  soup,  and  is  quite  free  from 
irch-     It  may  be  added  to  meat  extracts  or  eggs,  and  may  be  fla- 
Irourcd  with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices. 

Haricots  or  kidney  beans  constitute  a  very  serviceable  article  of 

liet,  being  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  the  pulses.     These 

cans  nnist  be  thoroughly  soaked  until  swollen  and  soft  before  boil- 

ig,  and  should  be  only  eaten  when  wholly  tender.     Tlieir  flavour 

heightened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  onion,  parsley,  or  other 

ironialic  vegetable,  and  their  nutritive  value  is  increased  by  cooking 

Ihem  with  pork. 

Fresh,  young,  and  tender  string  beans  are  very  digestible. 
Young,  fresh  Lima  beans  are  wholesome  and  very  nutritious,  but 
old  they  are  indigL-stible, 
The  red  bean  of  the  tropics,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  Mexican 
^^rmy  ration,  is  less  prone  to  cause  diarrhoea  than  the  dry  domestic 
^whitc  bean :  but  it  has  a  more  tender  skin,  is  therefore  less  easily 
^^npsported,  and  it  absorbs  moisture  so  rapidly  that  \X  is  liable  to 

The  frifolc  is  a  small,  flat,  reddish-brown  bean  much  eaten  in 
|McxJco  and  neighbouring  portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  soya  bean  is  the  chief  legume  of  China  and  Japan,  where 
lit  furnishes  the  necessary  protein  to  add  to  a  rice  diet.     From  its 
rvcgctable  casein  several  varieties  of  bean  cheese  are  made. 
13 
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value,  and  enormous  quantities  have  to  be  eaten  (several  pounds  a 
day)  in  order  to  supply  enough  nitrogen  for  the  energy  of  the  body. 
The  potato,  however,  has  less  starch  than  rice»  peas,  or  lentils.  It 
also  has  less  woody  fibre  than  most  underground  vegetables.  In 
Ireland  this  vegetable  constitutes  a  greater  proportion  of  the  daily 
food  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  and  in  periods  of  famine 
has  been  known  to  form  four  fifths  of  the  entire  food  for  a  time, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  largely  supplemented  by  the  culti- 
vation of  Indian  corn  and  other  products*  The  flavour  and  quality 
of  the  potato  is  influenced  very  much  by  the  soil  and  climate  in 
which  it  grows,  a  sandy  soil  being  best. 

Konig  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  potato  as  water, 
75  77*  nitrogenous  materials,  179  (others  give  2.10);  fat,  1.60; 
starch,  20,56;  cellulose^  075;  ash,  0.97,  It  is  thus  seen  to  contain 
about  one  fourth  solid  matter. 

The  potato  becomes  a  much  more  strengthening  food  when 
eatrn,  as  it  usually  is,  with  meat  gravy,  fat,  or  butter  and  salt. 

Potato  juice  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction,  and  its  vegetable  acids 
e  mainly  conibined  with  sahs  of  potassium,  but  also  with  sodium 
and  calcium.  It  also  contains  traces  of  iron,  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  chlorine,  silica,  and  magnesia.  Owing  to  the  large 
•proportion — from  12  to  24  per  cent — of  nearly  pure  starch  which 
^K^  found  in  the  potato,  it  is  very  extensively  used  in  this  country  and 
^blscwhcre  for  the  manufacture  of  laundry  starch.  Old  potatoes,  and 
^■those  which  have  been  long  kept,  show  some  alteration  in  the  quan- 
^Plity  of  their  starch,  and  a  part  is  converted  into  sugar  and  gimi. 

Potato  starch,  as  compared  with  other  starches,  is  thoroughly 

■digestible,  but  much  depends  upon  the  cooking.     The  starchy  gran- 
inlesare  tough  and  absorb  water  from  the  acid  juices  which  sunound 
them  and  from  water  adtlctl  in  cookings  and  when  properly  prepared 
the  (lOtato  becomes  soft  and  mealy.     When  this  is  not  the  case,  how- 
cr.  it  remains  hard  and  soggy,  and  is  thoroughly  indigestible. 
Tlie  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  potato  is  made  in  a  re- 
lent report  of  the  British  Commissioners  of  Prisons: 

**  Within  and  surrounding  the  cells  is  a  fluid  or  juice  the  albumi- 
constituents  of  which  are  coagulated  during  the  process  of 
ing.    The  watery  part  of  this  juice  is  absorbed  by  the  starch 
nulcs,  which  swell  up  and  distend  the  cells  in  which  they  are  con* 
d,  so  that  they  no  longer  adhere  together,  and  the  result  is  the 
flocculent  mass  which  is  described  as  a  floury  or  mealy  potato. 
less  the  potato  be  properly  cooked,  the  fluid  referred  to  is  only 
rttally  absorbed,  the  cells  do  not  become  sufficiently  distended  and 
parated,  and  the  potato  is  then  described  as  *  w^axy  '  and  *  dense/ 
this  condition  it  is  not  digested,  and  consequently  does  not  fur- 
fa  to  the  system  the  antiscorbutic  principle  in  which  resides  its 
value  as  an  article  of  diet." 
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iver  I  per  cent  of  proteid  matter.  It  is  a  common  source  of  sugar, 
hich  when  refined  is  sometimes  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  but  is 
otherwise  as  good.  On  account  of  the  sugar  which  they  contain, 
eets  have  the  reputation  of  contributing  to  the  formation  of  fat 
in  the  body.  Young,  tender  beets  are  very  nourishing,  and  they 
re  often  eaten  in  the  form  of  salads  or  w^ith  vinegar  and  oil,  and 
[lus  contribute  a  useful  variety  to  the  diet. 

Succulent  Tubers.^ — There  is  a  group  of  succulent  roots  which 
contain  considerable  watery  juice,  and  on  this  account  are  usually 
eaten  fresh,  for  if  kept  long  they  become  dry  and  less  palatable,  or 
are  apt  to  decay;  with  care,  however,  they  may  be  preserved  in  their 
atural  state  for  a  considerable  period.  They  are  very  digestible, 
nd  when  thoroughly  boiled  are  nutritious.  They  are  carrots,  pars- 
nips* turnips,  salsify,  and  radishes. 

Carrots  consist  of  upward  of  85  per  cent  of  water,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  salts,  8  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  with  some  sugar,  and 
about  I  per  cent  of  protein.  The  outer  layers  of  the  carrot  contain 
a  material  called  pectin  that  can  be  obtained  as  a  jelly  and  mixed 
with  fruit  or  meat  jelly  for  flavouring  invalid  diet. 

Young  carrots,  when  soft  and  friable*  if  boiled  are  very  tender 
and  highly  flavoured,  and  constitute  a  nutritious  food.  In  France 
and  Germany  they  are  more  popular  than  in  this  country  and  are 
cooked  with  other  vegetables,  although  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
Ihe  flavour  of  the  latter.  At  the  baths  of  Vichy  they  form  a  part  of 
the  daily  breakfast. 

Parsnips  contain  the  sugar  of  starch  with  a  large  percentage  of 
water,  and  they  are  sometimes  fermented  into  an  alcoholic  beverage. 
They  are  a  wholesome  although  less  used  food  than  carrots.  The 
parsnip  contains  over  90  per  cent  of  water  and  only  6  per  cent  of 
starch  and  sugar,  with  i  per  cent  of  protein,  besides  other  materials. 
Jt  is  a  rather  strongly  flavoured  vegetable,  and  bulky  in  proportion 
its  nutritive  value.  It  is  extensively  used  for  feeding  cattle »  and 
hen  young  and  properly  cooked  by  prolonged  boiling  and  season- 
\g  it  is  a  good  food.  It  should  be  particularly  avoided  by  those 
persons  in  whom  there  is  any  tendency  to  flatulency,  which,  like  the 

i legumes,  it  is  apt  to  produce. 
^      Turnips  are  less  nutritive  than  either  carrots  or  parsnips.     They 
should  never  be  eaten  by  the  sick. 

Kohl  rabi,  or  turnip-root  cabbage,  yields  an  overground  turnip, 
which  is  somewhat  astringent. 

Salsify,  or  oyster  plant,  is  a  root  which  has  a  mild  sweet  flavour 
somewhat  similar  to  the  parsnip,  and  is  an  excellent  food  of  easy 
digestibility. 

Radishes,  w^hich  are  not  unlike  turnips  in  composition,  contain  a 

e  percentage  of  w^ater  and  a  comparatively  smalt  amount  of 

This  vegetable  is  of  no  special  value  for  nutrition,  and  serves 
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chiefly  as  a  relish.  Being  usually  eaten  raw.  it  is  difficult  oi  digestion, 
and  is  apt  to  produce  eructations.  It  is  rendered  more  digestible  by 
cookiQg.    It  has  some  reputation  as  an  antiscorbutic. 


Green  Vegetables 

C0mpoBittOE, — ^Green  vegetables  do  not  contain  much  nu 
in  comparison  with  the  cereals  and  tubers,  and  they  are  mainly  useful 
for  fiUTifshing  a  pleasing  variation  in  diet  and  for  supplying  a  large 
proportion  of  salts  and  some  acids  which  are  believed  to  be  service- 
able in  the  prevention  of  scurvy.     The  various  uses  of  the  salts  have 
been  elsewhere  described  (see  p.  45).     These  vegetables  often  con- 
tain 90  per  cent  or  more  of  %^^ter,  which  in  itself  is  useful  to  the 
system  in  many  ways.    They  furnish  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous material,  which  varies  from  1.5  up  to  4  per  cent.     In  addition, 
they  contain  cellulose »  chlorophyll,  sugars,  gum.  pectin,  and  some- 
times a  little  fet.     Their  \*ariet>*  of  taste  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  flavouring  materials,  chiefly  essential  oils.     As  a  rule,  they  have 
better  flavour,  and  are  more  digestible  when  young  than  old,  whi 
they  become  tough  and  **  stringy  '*  from'  a  relatively  large  percent, 
of  cellulose  or  woody  fibre.     Since  the  green  vegetables  aflord 
little  nutriment  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  they  are  not  of  much 
ser\nce  for  persons  wiUi  feeble  digestion,  and,  unless  they  are  young 
and  tender,  they  are  positively  harmful  by  overta>ting  the  digestive     1 
system  and  irritating  the  alimentary  canal.     On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  very  useful  in  overcoming  constipation  by  their  bulky  waste 
matter,  which  acts  as  a  mechanical  stimulus  to  peristaltic  action  and 
promotes  movement  of  the  bowels. 

The  digestibility  of  these  vegetables  is  rendered  much  greater  by  j 
careftil  cultivation  in  suitable  soils.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  ^M 
w^ter  which  they  hold  (which  readily  e%-aporates),  they  soon  wilt  dl^ 
become  dry  in  market.  For  the  most  part  they  sbouM  be  eaten  when  ] 
quite  fresh,  although  celery  and  winter  cabbage  form  an  exception  | 
to  this,  as  they  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 

Fresh  green  vegetables  as  well  as  roots  or  tubers  are  always  made 
more  digestible  by  cooking,  which  softens  them.     Their  most  di 
tible  form  for  invalids  is  that  of  purfts. 

CMfagts. — The  cabbage  family,  which  belongs  to  the  natu 
order  Crmcifcr^t,  furnishes  many  examples  of  green  vegelabies,  some 
of  which  are  of  \'alae  for  their  leaves,  and  others  for  their  modified 
flowers.  There  are  about  seventy  varieties  of  cabbages.  They  con- 
lain  considerable  sulphur,  which,  if  malfermentaticm  exists  in  the 
alimentary*  canal,  produces  sulphuretted  h>^rogen,  causing  flatulence 
aod  impleasant  odour.  They  may  also  give  rise  to  calcium  oxalate 
in  the  tirine,  by  causing  indigestion^  and  they  should  be  avoided  by 
the  rbemnatic  or  gouty,  and,  in  fact,  by  all  dasses  of  invalids,    Cab- 
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js  and  other  vegetables  of  this  order  impart  a  strong  taste  and 
"odour  to  the  water  used  for  boiling  them.     When  soft  and  crisp* 
cabbage  is  a  wholesome  food  for  those  with  strong  digestion,  and 
It  has  decided  antiscorbutic  properties  when  fresh,  which  are  less- 
ened by  fermentation. 

The  principal  edible  representatives  and  preparations  of  the  cab- 
ige  family  arc  the  following : 

1 ,  Satwrkraut  is  made  by  placing  salt  between  layers  of  cabbage 
eaves  and  subjecting  them  to  pressure,  which  bruises  them  and 
^ucezes  out  their  juices.     The  mass  then  ferments  with  the  forma- 

jon  of  organic  acids. 

2.  CaulUlowcr  and  broccoli  are  the  flowers  of  plants  which  are 
rown  large  and  tender  by  cultivation.  When  boiled  and  served 
^*ith  a  milk  sauce  they  arc  much  esteemed  for  their  Oavour  and  easy 

''digestibility  in  healthy  stomachs,  but  they  cause  flatulence  if  eaten 
by  dyspeptics.    These  vegetables  may  be  dressed  with  ohve  oil  and 

talen  as  a  salad. 
3.  Cole  is  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  family  which  does  not  "  head." 
4,  Scakale  is  grown  in  the  dark,  so  that  it  has  no  chlorophyll.     It 
V  equally  digestible  with  cauliflower  if  well  bleached.     It  is  more 
iften  cultivated  in  England  than  in  this  country. 

Spinach,  beet  tops  or  **  greens,"  dandelion  tops,  and  turnip  tops 
^^rc  alt  useful  green  vegetables,  and  of  these  spinach,  which  is  slighdy 
^^^d,  ts  the  most  common  and  desirable.  These  substances  aflford 
^Htapst  no  nutriment,  and  are  valuable  chiefly  for  their  laxative  action. 
Hm|b  mineral  salts  which  they  contain,  especially  those  of  spinach, 
have  been  shown  by  Luff,  of  London,  to  be  of  positive  value  in  gout 
increasing  the  solubiHty  of  sodium  bin  rate  and  retarding  the  con- 
rcrsion  of  quadriurates  into  bi urates,  (See  Gout.)  If  the  leaves 
young  and  tender,  and  if  they  are  cooked  until  they  become 
le  soft  and  are  then  chopped  into  a  fine  pulp,  they  are  very  whole- 
>me  articles  of  food  for  the  relief  of  chronic  constipation.  The 
landelion  leaves  have  a  less  delicate  flavour  than  spinach,  and  are 
aid  to  possess  a  slight  diuretic  action,  l^nless  bleached  they  are 
bitter.  The  dandelion  root  is  laxative,  like  the  leaves,  and  it  forms 
an  ingredient  of  root-beer. 

LetUtce,  etc, — There  is  a  group  of  vegetables  of  which  lettuce  is 

the  chief  type,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  raw.     They  are  useful 

for  their  flavour  and  for  the  variety  which  they  furnish  in  the  course 

of  a  meal.    They  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  nutrient  value,  but 

^^tlicy  are  usually  taken  with  vinegar  and  oil,  and  the  latter  is  very 

Bbourishing.    Since  they  contain  little  starch  and  practically  no  sugar, 

^Ihcy  may  be  allowed  in  the  diabetic  regimen. 

1^  Sorrel  and  cress,  or  peppergrass.  are  used  in  the  making  of  salads, 
^BUt  less  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  Sorrel  has  a  somewhat  pun- 
^^gcnt  or  acid  flavour,  which  is  due  to  acid  oxalates,  and  this  fact  ren- 
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addition  to  a  ligfit  Inndiieoa  with  bread  and  cheese.  It  has  acquired 
an  undeterred  igpilalki  for  use  in  rheumatism,  *'  Celery  salt  "  i^ 
an  agfeeable  ftwomng  "iiAita>i  r  for  soups  and  salads.  \'anotts 
prc^ianttioos  are  made  from  the  jfbM,  which  are  sold  by  druggists  as 
hyimottcs.    They  are  ol  oo  Taloe. 

ArtkkoJbts  ate  a  variety  of  thistle.    They  contain  tannin  and  mu- 
oil;ii:tniui5  materials^  but  notltsag  of  true  nutrient  power.  altl> 
iiCiv»rding  to  MolesdioCt.  they  bold  17.75  per  cent  of  organic  m 

Green  artichokes  when  tender  and  thoroughly  cooked  are  easily 
diRfeste<l,  hut  I  heir  cost  in  this  counin-  prevents  them  from  being 
c«Misumed  except  as  an  article  of  luxury.  They  may  be  given  to 
fionu-  iliahetic  i^alients  amof^  the  few  vegetables  which  they  can  eat 
with  impunity.  Eaten  raw,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  France,  they  arc 
very  indigestible, 

Tofnatoes. — ^The  tomato  is  a  vegetable  which  was  introduced  into 
t!ji!<  coimtry  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  value  of  which  is  becoming 
nu»re  and  more  appreciated.  In  Germany  it  is  still  sold  as  a  fruit  ui 
luxury  Hither  than  as  a  common  vegetable.  It  is  wholesome  when 
eaten  raw  as  a  salad  ^Hth  vinegar  and  oil,  and  it  forms  a  popular  in* 
^rrdient  of  stRmg  condiments,  such  as  tomato  catsup.  It  is  refresi 
rng.  slightly  acid,  and  easily  digested.  The  oxalic  acid  which  it  co«h? 
tains  makes  it  injurious  in  cases  of  gout  or  the  uric-acid  diathesis 
The  tomato  is  much  prized  as  a  canned  vegetable  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  retains  more  of  its  original  flavour  than  do  most  vege- 
tables preserved  by  this  process. 

The  c^^^ plant  is  related  to  the  tomato,  and  like  it  contains  many 
seeds  when  full  grown,  but  it  is  much  less  digestible,  especially  when 
fried,  and  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  invalids. 

Cucumbers  are  mainly  eaten  raw,  and  they  should  be  young.  Like 
celery,  they  contain  too  much  woody  fibre  to  be  consumed  in  bulk- 
They  are  valuable  for  pickling  in  vinegar  or  in  the  making  of  chow- 
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fchow,  but  they  are  always  indigestible;  this  is  rlue  in  ^cat  part 
CI  the  large  size  of  the  seeds  which  the  vegetable  contains,  and  it 
Piould  never  be  eaten  by  any  one  excepting  those  having  vigorous 
stomachs.     Eaten  raw,  even  in  small  quantities^  it  may  produce  vio- 
lent coh'c  and  diarrhoea. 

Asparagus  is  a  vegetable  possessijig  a  very  delicate  flavour,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  among  the  first  of  the  fresh  vegetables  to  ap- 
pear in  the  early  spring  it  is  highly  esteemed.  When  young  and 
tender  it  is  very  digestible,  even  for  invahds.  The  green  asparagus 
contains  more  bitter  and  resinous  principles  than  the  white.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  it  possesses  some  influence  as  a  cardiac  sedative 
as  well  as  aphrodisiac  action,  but  these  properties  are  imaginary.  It 
is,  however,  slightly  diuretic,  and  it  owes  this  influence  to  a  substance 
ilJed  asparagin,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  Aspara- 
'"giis  imparts  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  to  the  urine  which 
I  have  known  to  appear  within  an  hour  after  it  has  been  eaten,  and 

I  which  persists  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  It  is  caused  by  a  vola- 
tile sulphur  product,  a  methyl  mercaptan,  which  has  been  proved  to 
briginate  in  the  intestine  during  digestion, from  whence  it  is  absorbed. 
[  Rhubarb,  or  **  pieplant,''  the  stems  of  the  leaves  of  which  are 
ieaien  stcw^ed,  is  an  excellent  vegetable.  The  flavour  is  quite  tart, 
and  the  fibre  is  stringy,  but  thorough  cooking  renders  it  soft  and 

I  digestible.  It  is  laxative,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  cases  of  chronic 
Itonstipation.  This  wholesome  vegetable  has  not  received  the  atten- 
lion  it  deserves.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  it  is  still  grown  merely 
SIS  an  ornamental  garden  plant  on  account  of  its  large  showy  leaves. 
It  produces  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine  if  eaten  in  excess,  and  must 

■llierefore  be  avoided  in  oxakiria,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 
f  Pumpkins  and  squash  contain  much  water  and  a  good  deal  of 
coarse  fibre.  Tender  and  young  summer  squash  is  fairly  digestible, 
but  presents  no  special  dietetic  advantages.  The  pumpkin  is  one  of 
the  oldest  vegetables  on  this  continent,  for  it  was  grown  extensively 
together  with  maize  by  the  early  Indian  tribes. 

Onions,  garlic,  shaihts,  and  kcks,  which  are  edible  both  as  fresh 
vegetables,  and  after  long  keeping,  are  useful  as  contlimcnts  for  fla- 
^^ouring  salads*  meat  stews,  and  other  foods.     They  are  also  eaten 
^■ndcpendently  for  their  nutritive  properties,  which  qre  somewhat 
H^greater  than  those  of  the  four  or  five  vegetables  last  considered. 
HfTcnder  young  leeks  and  white  onions  boiled  and  served  with  milk  or 
cream  are  very  wholesome  and  of  delicate  flavour.     They  possess,  in 
common  with  the  other  green  vegetables,  a  moderate  laxative  action, 
and  are  antiscorbutic.     They  impart  a  strong  typical  odour  to  the 
bireath,  which  appears  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  if  constipa- 
tion exists,  persists  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.     This  is  due 
to  volatile  substances  which  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  ali- 
fnentary  canal  and  carried  to  the  lungs,  where  they  are  liberated. 
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Vegetable  marrow  is  a  highly  succulent  vegetable,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  pumpkin.  It  possesses  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  con- 
sists so  largely  of  water  that  it  is  of  scarcely  any  use  as  food. 

Cranberries  are  really  more  of  a  fruit  than  a  vegetable,  but  they 
are  usually  eaten  with  meat  as  a  vegetable.  They  are  serviceable 
for  their  agreeable  acidity  and  flavour,  but  unless  very  thoroughly 
cooked  and  made  into  a  jelly  with  much  sugar,  they  are  indigestible, 
for  their  outer  coatings  are  extremely  tough.  They  should  never  be 
given  to  invalids. 

The  composition  of  some  common  vegetables  is  thus  tabulated 
by  Moss: 

Composition  df  Vegetables 


CoNsrrruBNTs. 

Pouto 
(Payen). 

Pouto 

(Lcthe- 

by). 

Sweet 
potato 
(fayen). 

Terusa- 
lem  ar- 
tichoke. 

Carrots 

(Lethe- 

by). 

Parsnips 

(Lethe- 

by). 

Turnips 

vLethe- 

by). 

Calh 
hage. 

Nitrogenous  matter 

Starch,  etc 

2.50 
20.00 
1.04 
1.09 
O.II 
1.26 

74.00 

2.1 

18.8 

3.2 
0.2 
0.7 

75.0 

1.50 
16.05 
0.45 
10.20 
0.30 
2.60 
1. 10 

67.50 

31 

14.7 
0.2 

1.3 

0.9 
0.4 

76.0 

1.3 
8.4 

0.2 
I.O 

83.0 

I.I 
9.6 

5*8 
0.5 
1.0 

82.0 

1.2 

2.1 
0.6 

91.0 

2.0 

Cellulose 

•    5.8 

0.5 
0.7 

91.0 

Sugar  and  gummy  matter 
Fatty  matter 

Saline  matter 

Other  organic  matter 

Pectic  acid 

Pectin 

Inulin 

Water 

Total 

100.00 

lOO.O 

100.00 

100. 0 

100. 0 

.100.0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

The  following  analyses  of  common  vegetables  have  been  made 
by  Konig: 


Water 

Nitrogenous  matters 

Sugar  

Other  non-nitrogenous  ex- 
tractives   

Cellulose 

Ash 


Water 

Nitrogenous  matters 

Fat 

Sugar  

Other   non-nitrogenous   ex 

tractives 

Cellulose 

Ash 


Carrots. 

Turnips. 

Beet  root. 

Celery. 

Onions. 

88.32 

91.24 

87.07 

84.09 

85.99 

1.04 

0.96 

1-37 

1.48 

1.86 

0.21 

0.16 

0.03 

.0.39 

O.IO 

1.90 

4.08 

0.54 

0.77 

2.78 

7.17 

1.90 

9.02 

11.03 

8.04 

0.95 

0.91 

1.05 

1.40 

0.71 

0.71 

0.75 

0.92 

0.84 

0.70 

Cabbage. 

89.97 
1.89 
0.20 
2.29 

2.58 
1.84 
1.23 


Cauli- 
flower. 

Brussels 
sprouts. 

Spinach. 

Lettuce. 

Asparagus. 

90.39 

85.63 

90.26 

94.33 

93.32 

2.53 

4.83 

3-15 

1. 41 

1.98 

0.38 

0.46 

0.54 

0.31 

0.28 

1.27 



0.08 

0.40 

3.74 

6.22 

3.26 

2.19 

2.34 

0.87 

1.57 

0.77 

0.73 

1. 14 

0  82 

1.29 

1.94 

1.03 

0.54 

French 
beans. 


88.36 
2.77 
0.14 
1.20 

6.82 
1. 14 
0.57 
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The  two  preceding  tables  differ  slightly  in  detail,  but  no  more 
^than  the  average  variation  in  percentage  composition  of  the  vege- 
tables when  not  grown  under  identical  conditions.     They  agree  as 
nearly  as  can  be  expected, 

H  Fruits 

^  Composition. — The  varieties  of  fruits  which  are  consumed  in 
all  countries  are  innumerable,  and  their  uses  are  various.  Sweet 
fruits  no  doubt  largely  composed  the  diet  of  primordial  man,  as  they 

I  do  of  every  savage  tribe  to-day  living  outside  of  the  Arctic  Zone. 
Speaking  generally,  fruits  are  composed  largely  of  water  with 
starches,  sugars,  a  vegetable  jelly  called  pectin,  cellulose,  and  organic 
acids. 
Pectin  is  a  carbohydrate  substance  found  in  ripe  puljiy  fruits.  It 
enables  fruit  to  gelatinise  when  boiled.  Its  properties  and  com- 
position are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  organic  acids  exist  mainly  in  union  w^ith  alkalies^  forming 
compounds  which  are  readily  split  up  in  the  svstem.  leaving  the  al- 
kalies free  to  combine  as  carbonates  or  phosphates. 

The  most  important  acids  are  citric,  malic,  and  tartaric,  which 
exist  in  various  quantities  and  combinations, 
^ft       Citric  acid  predominates  in  lemons,  hmes,  and  oranges ;  tartaric 
^^cid  in  grapes ;  malic  acid  in  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  goose- 
berries, and  currants* 

Among  the  least  acid  of  the  common  fruits  are  peaches,  sweet 
pears,  sweet  apples,  bananas,  and  prunes ;  moderately  acid  are  straw- 
berries.    The  most  acid  of  all  are  currants  and  lemons. 

Fniits  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  earthy  salts  than  other 
foods. 

Certain  fruits  also  hold  a  little  nitrogenous  material,  chiefly  as 
^albumins,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  starches  and  sugars  predominate,  and 
^nhe  nutritive  value  of  any  fruit  depends  upon  them  chiefly.  Most 
^nruits  contain  too  mtich  water  to  constitute  an  econofntc  diet  if  eaten 
^  alone.  Some  also  contain  a  small  quantity  of  fat  and  waxy  matter, 
and  riiost  of  them  have  more  or  less  pigment. 

Fruits  which  are  especially  rich  in  flavour,  and  which  exhale  a 
pleasant  aroma,  owe  these  conditions  to  the  various  essential  oils 
and  compound  ethers  which  they  possess  in  considerable  amount. 

Many  fruits  are  only  partially  edible  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  composed  of  a  pulp  contained  wnthin  an  indigestible  structure  of 
iCcUulosc  or  woody  fibre. 

Fruits  are  commonly  classified  into  stone-bearing  fruits,  pomes, 

ies,  capsules,  and  pepos.     Some,  such  as  the  date,  the  plantain 

land  its  variety,  the  banana,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  to  amply  sup- 

[port  life  for  a  long  time ;  others,  like  the  apple,  are  wholesome,  but 

slightly  nutritious;  while  others  again  are  of  little  value  for  nutri- 
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tive  purposes,  and  are  mainly  serviceable  for  their  agreeable  flavour 
to  furnish  variety  in  the  diet. 

Composition  of  Fruits  (Bauer) 

OraBfc, 
pidp 
only. 


Water 

Nitrogenous  matters 

Free  acids 

Sugar 

Other      non  -  nitrogenous 

matters 

Cellulose  and  kernel 

Ash 


Apple. 

Pear. 

Pe«:h. 

Grape. 

Straw- 
berryi 

Cummt. 

83.58 

0.39 
0.84 

7.73 

5.17 
1.98 
0.31 

83.03 
0.36 
0.20 
8.26 

3.54 
4.30 
0.31 

83.03 
0.65 
0.92 
4.48 

7.17 
6.06 
0.69 

78.18 

0.59 
0.79 

24.36 

3.60 
0.53 

87.66 
1.07 
0.93 
6.28 

0.48 
2.32 
0.81 

84.77 
0.51 
2.15 
6.38 

0.90 

4.57 
0.72 

89.01 

0.73 
2.44 
4.59 

0.95 
1.79 
0.49 


Composition  of  Fruits  (Yeo) 


Water 

Nitrogenous  matters 

Fat 

Free  acid , 

Sugar 

Other  non-nitrogenous  matters, 

Cellulose  and  seeds 

Ash 


Apple. 


27.95 
1.28 
0.82 
3.60 
42.83 
17.00 
4.95 
1-57 


Cherry. 


49.88 
2.07 
0.30 


32.22 

14.29 

0.61 

1.63 


Raisin. 


32.02 
2.42 
0.49 


54.26 
7.48 
1.72 

.1.21 


Rg. 


31.20 
4.01 

1.44 
1. 21 

49.79 
4.51 
4.98 

2.86 


Fruits  arranged  According  to  the  Proportions  between  Acid,  Sugar,  Pectin, 
Gum,  etc.  (Average).     (Fi^senius) 


Fruits. 


Plums 

Apricots 

Peaches  

Raspberries.. . 

Currants 

Blackberries . . 
Whortleberries 
Strawberries.. . 
Gooseberries . . 

Prunes 

Apples 

Sweet  cherries. 

Grapes 

Red  pears. 


Add. 


Sugar. 

Pectin,  gum,  etc 

1.6 

3.1 

1.7 

6.4 

2.3 

II.9 

2.7 

I.O 

3.0 

O.I 

3.7 

1.2 

4.3 

0.4 

4-4* 

O.I 

4-9 

0.8 

7.0 

4.4 

II. 2 

5.6 

17.3 

2.8 

20.2 

2.0 

94.6 

44.4 

Fruits  arranged  in  the  Order  of  their  Content  of  Sugar  {Average), 

(Moss) 

Peaches 1.6  percent 

Apricots 1.8    "      " 

Plums 2.1    "      - 

Reineclaudes 3.1    **      ** 
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Kimbelles , 3.6  per  cent. 

Rmspbcmcs 40  **  " 

Blackberries 44  "  " 

Strawberries...,...* *.,..*  ....  5.7  '*  ** 

WhorUebcrries 58  "  ** 

Currants ...,..,. 6.1  **  " 

Pmncs 6.3  '*  *' 

Gooseberries 7*2  **  " 

Redpeai^ ..„..,.. 7*5  "  " 

Apples..,. , 8.4  "  " 

Sour  cherries ..• • 8.8  **  " 

Mulhirrncs... 9*a  "  ** 

Sweet  cherries 10.8  •*  " 

Grapes. 14-9  "  " 

TTaei  and  Properties. — The  uses  of  the  different  fruits  may  be 
fiuninied  up  as  follows : 

II.  To  furnish  nutriment. 
2.  To  convey  water  to  the  system  and  reheve  thirst. 
3,  To  introduce  various  sahs  and  organic  acids  which  improve 
the  quality  of  the  blood  and  react  favourably  upon  the  secretions, 

14.  As  antiscorbutics. 
5.  As  diuretics,  and  to  lessen  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 
6.  As  laxatives  and  cathartics. 
7.  To  stimulate  the  appetite,  ini(>rove  digestion,  and  give  variety 
in  the  diet. 

8.  As  special  **  cures  "  for  certain  diseases »  like  the  grape  cure, 
although  their  specific  action  is  very  doubtful. 
^K  In  a  study  of  the  diet  of  women  students  at  Lake  Erie  College  in 
^BOhio,  made  in  1900  by  Isabel  I^evier  and  Elizabeth  C.  Spragiie,  it 
^Bl^*as  found  that  an  increase  in  fresh  fruit  consumption,  especially  at^ 
^■breakfast,  showed  that  more  breakfast  was  eaten  and  it  materially 
^Plessened  the  craving  for  sweets. 

^        Fruits  which  afford  the  most  nutriment  are  the  banana,  dale,  fig. 
prune,  and  grape.     This  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  sugar  which 
they  contain. 
^m       Fruits  which  contain  the  most  water  are  muskmelons,  water- 
^(tnelons.  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  and  grapes. 

The  antiscorbutic  value  of  fruits  is  illustrated  particularly  by  cer- 

taiii  %^neties  which  furnish  abundant  potash  salts,  as  well  as  lime 

and  magnesia.     Among  these  are  to  be  mentioned  apples,  lemons* 

limes,  and  oranges. 

I  The  diuretic  influence  of  fruits  is  in  part  due  to  their  water,  but 

^^chiefly  to  their  organic  acids  and  salts,  which  stimulate  the  circula- 

^"tion  and  probably  also  the  activity  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

Fniit-eating  lessens  the  acid  of  the  urine  or  even  makes  it  alka- 

[line  owing  to  decomposition  of  various  alkaline  salts  in  the  blood  or 

fue^  which  arc  reformed  into  alkaline  carbonate  and,  as  such,  are 
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excreted.    For  this  reason  fruit  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  lith^mia 
and  allied  conditions  to  prevent  accumulation  of  acid  urates. 

The  laxative  action  of  fruits  is  partially  derived  from  indigestible 
substances,  cellulose,  seeds,  etc,  and  also,  no  doubt,  from  the  special 
influence  of  their  organic  ingredients,  which  in  some  instances  is  very 
striking. 

The  best  fruits  to  offset  constipation  are  fresh  apples,  figs, 
prunes,  peaches,  and  berries.  Dyspeptics  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
eating  all  hard  skins,  seeds,  or  coarse-fibred  fruits. 

Fruit  Eipening. — As   fruit   ripens  it   absorbs   more   and   more      m 
oxygen,  and  the  tannin  and  vegetable  acids  which  it  originallv  coit^^H 
tained  are  altered,  so  that  it  becomes  less  astringent  and  acid.     Tbe^^ 
starch  is  more  or  less  completely  turned  into  levulose  or  glucose, 
and  soluble  pectin  is  formed.     The  aroma  and  taste  of  ripe  fruits 
depend  upon   the  relative  quantity  of  these  different   substances, 
together  with  various  volatile  ethers  and  oils.     The  sour  fruits  have 
either  more  acid  or  less  sugar,  and  in  the  sweet  fruits  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  sugar  whicli  masks  the  acid  taste.      The  more 
luscious  the  fruit,  the  more  soluble  sugars  and  special  Bavouring 
substances  does  it  contain. 

The  employment  of  fruits  as  a  common  article  of  daily  did  is 
highly  beneficial,  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  methods  of  culture  and  means  of  rapid  transportation 
make  some  varieties  of  fresh  ripe  fruits,  such  as  the  orange  and  the 
banana,  availablt.-  in  almost  every  climate  in  all  seasons,  while  their 
increasing  cheapness  places  them  within  reach  of  the  poor. 

Fruit  Poisoning. — While  fruits  eaten  daily  and  in  proper  modera- 
tion are  very  wholesome,  if  they  are  eaten  too  freely,  or  if  they  are 
either  insufficiently  ripe  or  overripe,  soft,  and  decomposing,  they 
undergo  malfermentation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  almost 
certain  to  cause  diarrhixa  with  colicky  pains,  cramps,  and  sometimes 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Severe  attacks  of  gastritis  may,  especially 
in  children,  be  produced  by 'indulgence  in  unripe  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, berries,  etc.,  and  even  fatal  choleraic  diarrhoea  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  indiscriminate  consumption  of  fruits  which  have 
strongly  laxative  action.  After  such  fruit  poisoning,  emesis  should 
be  excited  if  the  patient  is  seen  in  time,  and  otherwise,  if  free  purga- 
tion has  not  occurred,  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
other  cathartic,  to  remove  the  irritating  substances  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  alimentary  canaL  In  bad  cases,  prolonged  gastric 
fever  may  ensue.  Some  tropical  fruits  possess  specific  poisonous 
properties. 

When  to  Eat  Frait. — Cooked  fruits  may  be  eaten  with  any  meaU 
but  usually  when  fruit  is  eaten  for  special  dietetic  purposes  its  effect 
is  always  more  pronounced  if  taken  alone,  either  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  meals   or,   better,   between   them.      One  often   observes 
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ticnts  who  can  obtain  no  laxative  effect  from  apples,  figs  and 

fruit  eaten  as  dessert,  but  which  taken  at  night  into  an  empty 

stomach  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  cold 

water,  has  a  very  pronounced  favourable  influence  upon  the  bowels. 

I  The  poorest  time  for  eating  fruit  is  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
hearty  dinner  at  which  considerable  variety  of  food  has  already  been 
consumed.  Fruit  in  general  is  less  wholesome  when  eaten  out  of 
hs  natural  season.  All  fruits,  such  as  berries,  the  seeds  of  which 
arc  eaten,  are  much  less  liable  to  produce  intestinal  irritation  if  taken 
with  bread  or  other  bulky  starchy  food.  Raw  fruit  unless  eaten  at 
jcmc€  after  picking  should  be  well  washed.  The  skin  and  seeds  of  the 
larger  fnnts  and  of  grapes  are  quite  indigestible. 

Fruit  Soups, — In  Germany  fruit  soups  are  more  in  vogue  for 
^K general  use  than  in  this  country,  and  they  are  often  prescribed  in 
^■fevers  when  cliarrhcfa  does  not  exist,  Uffelmann  directs  that  for 
H  making  a  fruit  soup  one  part  of  fruit  to  four  or  five  of  water  may  be 
^  used,  and  Bauer  recommends  soups  **  made  by  boiling  fresh  or  dried 
I  fruits  with  water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar,  lemon  peeU 
^^etc,  and  freed  from  the  solid  residue  by  pressure." 
^m  Dried  Fruits  can  be  eaten  less  abundantly  than  fresh  fruits.  Some 
^m  ot  the  dried  fruits  are  wholly  indigestible ;  such  are  currants  and 
^^  citrons.  Others,  like  figs  or  prunes^  are  whcjlesomc,  and  raisins, 
^  sultanas,  dates,  etc.,  contain  considerable  nourishnient.  All  these 
^m  dried  fruits  are  preserved  in  their  own  sugar  (glucose),  which  forms 
^"  a  sticky,  giimmy,  non^cry stall ised  mass.  Dried  apples,  peaches, 
pninelles,  etc.,  are  preserved  simply  by  the  evaporation  of  the  excess 
of  water  which  they  contain. 

Dried  **  currants  "  are  the  berries  of  a  vine  cultivated  in  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  word  currant  is  a  corruption  of  Connth,  The 
^'^tit  in  its  dried  slate  is  wholly  indigestible. 

VVTien  dried  fruits,  such  as  figs  or  dates,  have  become  too  hard 

'"<^y  may  be  softened  and  made  more  palatable  by  pouring  boiling 

*^^tcr  over  them  and  allowing  them  to  soak  for  a  few  hours,  or  the 

fnitt  may  be  put  into  cold  milk  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point 

*^Vcr  the  fire.     This  method  will  soften  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  simple  fruit  diet  which  has  been  advocated  for  the  cure  of 

^ity  and  other  ailments  is  the  following:  Three  meals  a  day  are 

--  n,  consisting  of  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  milk,  with  from  two  to 

*'^    ounces  of  whole-meal  bread  and  a  similar  quantity  of  figs  or 

^^'^<^s,  prepared  in  milk  as  above  described.    Obviously  this  diet  is 

^^^^  sufficiently  sustaining  to  be  long  endured. 

Si^ettibility. — Among  the  commoner  fruits  of  easy  digestion  are 
^'^pes,  oranges,  grape  fruit,  lemons,  cooked  apples,  figs,  peaches, 
'^^^ wherries,  and  raspberries. 

Somewhat  less  digestible  are  melons,  prunes,  raw  apples,  pears, 
^PHcots^  t>jm2llg^^lll^^esh  currants. 
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Of  course  tlie  digestibility  depends  very  much  upon  ripeness  and 
freshness  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  personal  idiosyncrasy,  and  any  classi- 
fication can  only  be  approximate, 

Fruiis  nuist  Useful  for  Ini^aiids, — The  most  useful  fruits  for  the 
sick  are  lemons,  oranges,  baked  apples,  stewed  prunes,  grapes, 
banana  meal  (not  the  fruit  pulp). 

Varieties  of  Fruits. — Lumms,  lifnes,  and  shaddocks  may  be  con- 
sidered together  as  possessing  the  same  general  properties.  Owing 
to  the  potash  and  other  salts  and  abundant  vegetable  acids  which 
they  contain,  they  are  the  most  serviceable  of  the  antiscorbutic  fruits, 
aiid  also  afFortl  an  agreeable  acid  and  pungent  davour  to  articles  of 
diet  which  might  become  monotonous  in  taste.  For  many  persons 
the  addition  of  a  litde  lemon  juice  to  some  articles  of  food,  such  as 
cooked  cereals  and  porridge  or  broiled  fish,  renders  them  more  i 
mediately  digestible,  and  it  can  be  regarded  as  having  almost 
specific  action  in  promoting  gastric  digestion,  although  it  is  diffic 
to  say  in  just  what  manner  this  comes  about.  Lemons  are  iherefoi 
a  most  desirable  a{ldition  to  the  diet  kitchen. 

Lemon  juice  is  a  well-known  mild  remedy  for  seasickness,  an 
holding  a  thin  slice  of  freshly  cut  lemon  in  the  mouth  often  removes 
the  disagreeable  taste  from  a  coated  tongue,  cleanses  the  mouth,  and 
may  even  counteract  nausea.  Sour  lemonade  taken  in  moderation, 
and  made  quite  strong  hy  squeezing  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons 
in  a  small  tumblerful  of  water*  with  the  addition  of  only  one  or  two 
lumps  of  sugar,  is  a  cooling  and  refreshing  drink  in  fevers,  and  does 
more  to  diminish  the  craving  of  thirst  than  almost  any  other  form  of 
beverage. 

For  those  who  fancy  effervescing  drinks,  the  lemonade  may 
improved  by  using  one  of  the  aerated  w^aters — such  as  Apollinaris, 
Vichy,  or  carbonic-acid  water— instead  of  plain  water,  or  eflferve 
cence  may  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  five  or  ten  grains  of  so 
um  bicarbonate.     In  many  cases  this  mild  remedy  is  beneficial  to  the 
stomach. 

Henry  claims  that  pure  lemon  juice  poured  into  the  nose  will 
often  control  epistaxis.    Fresh  lemon  juice  has  a  popular  reputation 
for  warding  oflF  rheumatism,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  have  very  little 
influence  over  nitrogen  elimination,  although  it  increases  the  ph 
phates  of  the  urine  (K.  Dauber). 

Limes. — The  lime  is  a  thin-skinned  acid  fruit,  but  there  is  also 
sweet  variety.  Although  less  extensively  eaten  throughout  this 
country  than  the  lemon,  which  it  resembles  in  effect,  it  is  equally 
serviceable,  and  nearly  ten  thousantl  gallons  of  condensed  lime  juice 
arc  imported  annually  into  this  country  from  Jamaica.  To  make 
this  juice  the  fresh  limes  are  pressed  by  machinery,  and  the  seeds 
and  pulp  are  removed  by  straining  and  filtering.  The  juice  is  then 
boiled  down  to  a  high  degree  of  concentration.     It  is  carried  oi 
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sailing  vessels  to  prevent  scurvy,  and  used  in  almshouses  and  pris- 
ons.  where  the  diet  is  monotonous. 

The  shaddock,  pomelo,  or  Cilrus  potnclanus,  is  a  very  large,  globular 
pulpy  fruit,  which  may  attain  to  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds.  The 
rind  is  thick  and  acid,  and  the  very  juicy  pulp  is  bitter.  The  fruit 
keeps  fresh  for  a  long  time.  A  smaller  variety,  known  as  the  grape 
fruit,  has  come  into  general  use  of  late,  although  it  is  still  a  relatively 
expensive  fruit  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It  grows  in  pendant 
clusters.  Many  persons  find  that  half  a  grape  fruit  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  breakfast  has  t>oth  a  laxative  and  diuretic  action,  and 
it  is  always  cooling  and  agreeable  to  those  who  do  not  dislike  a  bitter 
taste.  The  objection  to  its  use  is  that  it  requires  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  to  make  it  really  palatable  and  diminish  its  astringency.  This 
is  disadvantageous  in  cases  of  flatulent  dyspepsia,  but  for  invalids 
who  are  convalescing  from  prolonged  fevers,  suppurating  disease, 
etc.,  an  excellent  tonic  may  be  given  by  cutting  a  grape  fruit  in  two 
and  pouring  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  good  rum  into  the  fruit,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  sugar.  The  bitterness  is  entirely  disguised 
and  the  combination  is  agreeable  and  appetising. 

Oranges. — Oranges  are  an  exceedingly  useful  article  of  invalid 
diet.  The  juice  of  ripe  oranges  allays  thirst,  and  it  is  well  borne  in 
cases  where  there  is  considerable  gastric  irritation  and  tendency  to 
vomiting.  It  is  only  in  the  worst  forms  of  gastric  disorders  that 
orange  juice  disagrees,  and  there  is  no  fruit  which  is  so  generally 
available  in  the  sick-room »  for  it  is  agreeable  to  almost  every  one, 
and  is  refreshing  in  fevers.  I  often  give  it  in  typhoid  fever. 
Orange  juice  is  laxative^  particularly  for  infants,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  infantile  scurvy.  It  may  be  given  undiluted  or  made 
into  orangeade  with  one  of  the  effervescing  waters.  In  renal  and 
other  diseases  in  which  it  is  desirable  for  the  patient  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  fluid  for  its  diluent  and  diuretic  effect,  the  addition  of 
orange  juice  to  beverages  will  encourage  their  consumption. 

Orange  marmalade  is  a  wholesome  relish*  having  an  appetising, 
bitter  flavour. 

Orange  water  ice,  as  well  as  lemon  ice,  well  frozen,  if  not  made 
too  sweet,  may  be  allowed  in  the  milder  forms  of  fever,  inflammations 
of  the  throat,  etc.,  especially  in  children.  It  is  soothing,  refreshings 
and  cooling,  and  is  less  likely  to  disagree  than  the  richer  ice  cream. 

Apples,  when  ripe  and  properly  selected,  are  extremely  whole- 
some and  very  digestible.  They  contain  abundant  potassiimi  and 
sodium  salts,  as  wel!  as  those  of  lime,  magnesium,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 
Tlieir  nutritive  value  is  not  high,  depending  mainly  upon  a  little 
sugar,  for  they  are  largely  composed  of  water,  having  over  83.5  per 
cent  (Bauer).  In  dried  apples  the  percentage  of  water  is  reduced 
lo  one  third,  w*hile  that  of  sugar  is  proportionately  increased. 

Apples  contain  free  organic  acids  (malic  and  gallic)  as  well  as 
14 
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which  is  astringent,  with  a  bitter-sweetish  taste.  A  taeniacide  for 
the  tapeworm  is  made  from  an  infusion  of  the  rind,  but  it  is  so 
nauseous  and  disgusting  to  the  taste  that  patients  can  seldom  retain 
it  unless  it  is  put  into  the  stomach  with  a  tube. 

Bananas, — The  banana  is  really  a  variety  of  the  plantain,  or  Flan- 
tago  musa,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  or  so  hard  as  that  commonly 
called  plantain,  and  the  flavour  is  far  more  delicate.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  banana,  Musa  sapicntum,  was  given  because  it  constituted 
the  principal  food  of  the  Brahmin  caste  of  India.  There  are  many 
score  of  varieties  of  the  banana,  ranging  from  the  most  delicate 
examples  of  the  Musa  sapicntum  family  to  the  heaviest  of  the  plan- 
tains, and  they  vary  in  digestibility  as  they  do  in  flavour  Casati 
(Equatorial  Province,  1891)  names  some  fourteen  varieties^,  having 
difFerent  charatt'jristics  and  existing  in  the  Equatorial  Province  of 
Africa  alone.  He  noted  tbat,  curiously,  only  the  women  and  chil- 
dren ate  the  natural  fruit,  the  warriors  feeding  on  the  fruits  dried  and 
prepared  in  oil — probably  from  an  intuition  that  they  were  more 
highly  nourished  by  the  concentrated  food. 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  along  the  Congo, 
I  and  throughout  Central  .Africa  many  natives  eat  bananas  as  their 
Ittaple  article  of  food,  and  maintain  jT^ood  physical  development.  The 
jlact  that  a  <liet  consisting  solely  of  this  fruit  will  sustain  life  for  long 
Lperiods  is  owing  to  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  which 
contains  compared  with  sago*  arrowroot,  and  similar  carbohy- 
cs.  This  percentage  amounts  to  nearly  five  parts  per  hundred 
tic  entire  fruit,  or  one  fifth  of  the  total  solids  (Coren winder). 
Grown  on  a  given  acreage,  bananas  will  support  a  larger  number 
^oi  persons  than  wheat. 

The  banana  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  very  important  position 
(mmong  fruits  sold  in  this  country.     Improvements  in  cultivation  and 
leans  of  transportation,  and  the  length  of  time  through  which  the 
lit  will  keep  without  spoiling,  are  accountable  for  this,  and  up- 
Is  of  one  hundred  thousand  bunches  of  bananas  are  sold  per 
ilh  for  distribution  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity  alone.      It 
ts  equally  with  the  orange  in  extent  of  consumption,  and  during 
winter  months  it  is  often  the  only  fresh  frutt  which  is  universally 
lobtainabte  in  remote  country  districts,  while  its  cheapness  places  it 
I  with  in  the  reach  of  almost  every  one. 

In  British  Guiana  the  banana  is  employed  especially  as  a  nourish- 
tig  fooil  for  young  children  and  invalids. 

Many  persons  find  that  they  cannot  easily  digest  bananas  as  we 
obtain  them  in  this  countr>' ;  but  this  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  fact 
[that  the  fruit  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  picked  very  green,  and 
is  often  quite  immature  and  irrej^ularly  ripened  when  eaten.  Imjicr- 
fecUy  ripened  bananas  arc  composed  chiefly  of  starch,  but,  as  the 
natural   ripening  proceeds,   the   saccharine   material   is   converted 
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substance,  which  in  turn  forms  dextrin  and 


*  15  nade  by  drying  carefully  selcctcKl  and  weD* 
is^  hcMRirer^  remarkably  easy  to  digest,  and  highly 


ttifo  a 
glucose 

The  floor, 
ripened 
nutritiottk 

Surgeon  P^rfce  CMy  Personal  Experience  in  Equatorial  Afria. ' 
('"  : "  ^  in  in  ioEStmctive  and  interesting  account  of  his  experience 
^  sick  at  the  Emin  I^ha  Relief  Expedition,  refers  to  Mr 

St4ttk>,  who  nr^s  IB  the  midst  of  a  severe  attack  of  acute  gastritis, 
as  k>Uv>«h$ :  "  He  eats  porridge  made  with  banana  Bour  and  rnilk.  It 
i$  verr  %ht  and  digesriMe^  and  has  more  flavour  than  arrowroal ;  it 
is  9iso  tery  matnkms^  We  whites  have  very  good  reason  to  ltm>* 
Xhh  fact  now,  as  we  hnve  mostly  lived  on  banana  flour  for  the  past 
twv^  >eank" 

Diuritiig  most  of  this  period,  it  should  be  observed,  the  members 
of  the  expeditiott  were  taking  very  loc^  marches  and  were  suffcnng 
"t  maffls  of  nttiwkl  fever,  which  were  a  severe  test  ot 
finalities  ot  my  dBetary. 

Kanti^K^rous  food  is  so  peone  to  undergo  maUermentation  in  ibc 
>  n^ch  whien  tile  norani  digestion  is  disordered  that  it  becomes 
inipOiMMI  to  seek  iiomr  vviety  of  starchy  food  which  can  be 
e«>«^  tUflJBiilled  wjllwiai  dke  production  of  acid  eructations.  I^atu- 
leiice.  tw  heirthnnDL  The  starchy  foods  which  have  heretofore  bce« 
i^giiiiaMe  in  this  conntry  for  this  purpose  have  been  all  derived 
horn  Illber5  %m  certnb  which  have  been  rendered  more  assimilable  by 

It  is  itificiitt  to  nanke  a  gpod  fruit  flour,  for  many  fruits,  when 
ibritsK  iortu  a  mnc&aiginons  nass  like  the  fig,  or  a  sticky  material  like 
the  m%m^  v>r  shrivel  to  a  stringy  substance  like  the  apple  and  ihc 
(m\\*t      But  llie  haittMp  in  some  varieties  and  conditions,  consti* 
tU^  H  jv\  mipoiitaiil  exception^  and  when  carefully  selected  and  thof- 
•  tell  it  can  he  gronnd  into  a  meal  or  even  into  a  flour,  mak* 
!er  aES  itrowroot,  having  a  white  or  pale  greyish  or 
^  ^nd  la  J|gf«ahle  faintly  aromatic  odour  and  tasic. 

I  hij»  -^^es  decided  intrinsic  advantages  as  an  invalitl 

I\hhI  I  !  ^\,  ,,  these  preparations,  both  experimentalK  in  the 
hilHMrtitvMrv  ami  dtnically,  and  found  that  an  unboiletl,  satamtcd 
at|iirtHi9  K^^utHMfi  ot  banaoft  fionr  contains  a  ver>'  large  percentage  of 
»liUar— ff%%ut  *%iie  half  to  three  lonrths  as  much  as  certain  of  the  best 
kuowu  prv|viire%l  i^KxIiarine  IdcmIs  for  infants  to  which  sugar  had 
hiTH  iirtifiviaiHy  aAWtl  The  finest  banana  flour,  called  **  bananose." 
at  the  eml  ol  i^fie  and  a  half  boor  of  pancreatic  digestion  was  capa- 
We  ot  devi^kkpillir  twice  a-  *  itgar  as  the  same  quantity  of  oat- 
n%^\  nr  t^rtn^  md  ipprox  me  and  a  half  time  as  much  sugar 

**  ^^ "  Saliva,  when  substituted  for  pancreatic  extract,  pro- 

ductx.,  .,u  .arelteet. 
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The  banana  flour,  when  prepared  from  the  best  quality  of  bananas, 
is  made  into  a  thin  gruel  or  porridge  by  the  addition  of  either  water 
or  milk,  and  eaten  with  cream  it  constitutes  a  deUcious  and  highly 
nutritious  article  of  diet  suitable  in  cases  of  gastric  irritability  and 
acute  gastritis,  etc.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  for  children  be- 
tween five  and  ten  years  of  age.  For  those  craving  an  acid  flavour. 
lemon  juice  with  powdered  sugar  upon  the  banana  porridge  is  found 
to  be  very  acceptable.  The  records  of  some  fifty  patients  in  the  New 
York  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals  to  whom  I  gave  gruel  or  porridge 

»niade  with  banana  flour  show  that  it  was  exceptionally  well  borne  by 
irrttable  stomachs,  almost  never  vomited,  having  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce acidity  from  flatulence,  nor  did  it  cause  diarrhoea  or  any  ap- 
parent laxative  effect.  It  proved  very  useful  in  several  cases  of  sim- 
ple gastritis  and  acute  gastritis  complicating  chronic  indigestion  and 
in  the  early  convalescent  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  It  was  used  with 
advantage  even  during  the  fever  itself  whenever  a  change  from  an 
^Uxctusive  milk  diet  seemed  indicated  either  by  the  patient's  dislike 
^Ffor  milk  or  by  its  causing  dyspepsia. 

The  taste  of  banana  flour  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  always  agreeable 

at  first ;  but  it  may  be  so  modified  by  different  processes  of  cooking 

lliat  the  majority  of  patients  find  it  much  more  palatable  than  the 

conventional  arrowroot,  cornstarch,  or  farina.     It  is  a  decided  gain 

i^to  be  able  to  enlarge  the  list  of  starchy  foods  adapted  to  feeble 

^■digestions  by  a  fruit  flotir  which  presents  the  following  advantages : 

^^An  agreeable  variety  of  taste ;  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  dex- 

j      trin,  and  glucose  ;  ready  digestibility  ;  high  nutritive  value  ;  the  prop- 

^^erty  of  keeping  definitely  in  a  concentrated  dry  state^  ready  for  im- 

^•mcdiate  use. 

Grapes, — Grapes  are  universally  grown  and  enjoyed  on  account 
^Lof  their  delicious  flavour  and  aroma  as  well  as  their  general  whole- 
^Bsomeness*  and  they  constitute  an  important  article  of  diet.  Per- 
^Hectly  ripe  and  seedless  grapes»  such  as  the  Black  Hamburg  and 
^■other  varieties,  have  long  been  recognised  as  an  excellent  food  for 

I  invalids.  Grapes  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  water  that  they 
possess  but  little  nutrient  property,  although  they  hold  considerable 
sugar,  but  the  salts  which  they  furnish  to  the  system  are  useful, 
rhcsc  salts  are  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 
Tlie  habit  which  some  people  have  of  swallowing  the  pulp  whole 
with  the  seeds*  however  small  the  latter  may  be.  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  The  seeds  under  no  circumstances  arc  di- 
gested, being  too  hard  and  tough  to  be  affected  by  any  of  the  juices 
of  the  digestive  tract,  and  they  therefore  act  as  irritants  or  foreign 
bodies.  It  was  originally  believed  that  infiaomiation  of  the  appendix 
vermiformis  was  often  caused  by  the  entrance  of  one  or  two  sharp- 
pointed  grape  seeds  into  this  small  division  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


'r:\V.\  in  jars. 
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ver\*  wholesome  and  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  constipation.  They 
are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  by  some  patients  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  limes  a  day.  They  have  a  good  effect  in  regulating  the 
bowels  in  children,  and  three  or  font  prunes  given  once  or  twice  a 
day  between  meals  will  sometimes  prove  quite  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

Prunellcs  are  sold  in  masses  dried  like  dates.  They  have  a  pleas- 
ant acid  flavour,  but  are  not  very  digestible. 

Olives  are  eaten  for  their  agreeable  flavour  and  their  nutrient 
value,  which  is  due  to  the  oil  they  contain.  (See  Olive  Oil.)  They 
are  niiKrh  eaten  as  a  relish,  either  plain  or  stuffed  with  peppers,  and 
are  used  for  garnishing  salads,  sauces,  etc.  About  seventy  varieties 
are  now  grown  in  California.  They  may  be  eaten  fresh  with  bread 
in  the  warm  countries  where  they  grow,  but  they  arc  too  bitter  for 
most  palates,  and  are  usually  preserved  by  soaking  respectively  in 
\{q)  strong  lye,  (6)  fresh  water,  and  (c)  salt  soiution,  and  are  left  in 
the  latter  for  preservation.  The  lye  neutralises  their  bitter  taste. 
In  Greece  dried  olives  are  much  eaten.  The  composition  of  the  ash 
of  California  olives  presents,  among  other  ingredients,  60  per  cent  of 
potash»  16  per  cent  of  lime,  and  8.3  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Campcsition  of  Pickled  Ripe  and  Green  Olives 
(C.  B.  Smith  and  F.  Langworthy) 


Pictlcd  ripe  olivM,., 
Pickled  green  oliv». 


Water. 


Ftrctni. 

65.08 

78.41 


Fad  (oil). 


25.52 
12.90 


CaHmhy^ 
drates. 


P'tr  cent, 

3*75 
1.78 


Prolein, 
a&h,  etc. 


Berries. — ^The  strazvberry,  on  account  of  its  exceptionally  agree- 
able flavour,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  spring  season  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ibis  country,  is  enjoyed  by 
almost  very  one*  There  are,  however,  a  few  persons  who  have  a 
striking  idiosyncrasy  against  it»  and  in  whom  yrticaria  or  more  or 
less  violent  gastro-enteritis  with   sore  throat   (Osier)  is  promptly 

'  developed  by  taking  even  a  few  berries.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
ftilly  explained,  for  analysis  of  the  strawberry  fails  to  show  any 
product  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  There  must  consequently  be 
some  combination  of  organic  acids  or  other  materials  existing  in 
this  berry  which  is  exceptionally  irritating  to  some  persons. 

The  strawberry  is  usually  a  very  wholesome  food.  It  contains 
abundant  salts  of  potash,  lime,  and  soda,  which  give  it  a  moderate 
diuretic  action;  it  is  also  slightly  laxative,  partly  from  the  seeds 
which  it  contains.  There  are  many  modes  of  eating,  cooking,  and 
preserving  the  strawberry  which  are  too  familiar  to  require  comment 

.here.    Some  persons  learn  that  eating  the  berry  with  pepper  or  lemon 
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them  to  digest  it  better*  and  those  who  snffer  iroai 
«  pesia.  tf  tlt^y  can  digest  the  berry  at  alL  do  welt  to  nice 
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ansen  m  this  way  rather  than  from  any  specific  mjurious  effect  which 
they  produce.  If  eaten  with  other  food,  they  dilute  the  gastric 
juice.  Well-ripened  muskmclons  may  often  be  eaten  by  invalids  in 
moderation  to  promote  the  appetite,  served  at  the  commencement  of 
a  meal,  at  which  lime  it  is  best  that  most  fruit  should  be  eaten  when 
taken  with  other  food. 

Citrcms  are  very  indigestible. 

Figs  and  Dates, — Figs  and  dates  are  chiefly  eaten  in  the  United 
States  in  the  dry  form,  although  m  California  and  elsewhere  they 
may  be  obtained  fresh.  These  fruits  hold  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
especially  in  their  dry  state,  in  which  this  ingredient  is  not  only  con- 
centrated, but  changed  in  the  drying  process.  They  also  contain  a 
little  nitrogenous  material,  so  that  they  have  more  nutritive  value 
than  many  fruits ;  in  fact,  in  some  Eastern  countries  they  consti- 
tute a  staple  article  of  diet,  as  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  date  in 
Arabia. 

Figs  have  a  decided  apenent  action,  which  is  chiefly,  but  not 
solely,  owing  to  their  seeds.  Three  or  four  dried  figs  taken  with  a 
glassful  of  water  at  night  before  retiring,  and  again  lialf  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  will  sometimes  cure  mild  constipation.  The  dried 
figs,  like  prunes,  may  be  stewed  if  preferred.  They  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  glucose.  The  best  figs,  called  Turkey  figs,  are  raised 
in  Smyrna,  and  when  dried  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 


Fungi 


H  There  are  many  species  of  fungi,  some  of  which  are  available  for 
foodp  while  others  are  irritating,  and  still  others  produce  violent 
gistro-tntestinal  disorder,  and  by  their  absorption  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms of  collapse,  and  may  cause  death. 

^m        Konig  gives  the  following  percentage  composition ; 


Fresh  BituJirooaa. 


91,11 

a. 57 
0.15 
1,05 

3'7i 
0,67 
0.76 


Fres]a  truffle. 


72.08 

0.62 

7.54 
7,92 
2.21 


Freiih  common 
morel. 


90,00 
3.48 
0.24 

0.72 

3*95 
0.67 
0.94 


Water 

Non-nitrogenoiis  substuicc* 

IC*rdipc  sugar,  mannite 
Other  Don-ntirogcnotis  substances. 
Woody  fibre * . 
Alb 

Mushroimts. — Mushrooms,  on  account  of  their  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter, are  of  some  slight  use  as  food :  but  if  eaten  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  yield  much  nutriment,  they  always  disagree.  Bauer  says  ;  **  Judg- 
ing from  their  chemical  composition,  they  ought  to  have  no  small 
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value  as  foods,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  are  really  utilised  in 
the  alimentary  canal/' 

Mushrooms  have  a  tempting  flavour,  which  5s  developed  on  cook- 
ing, and  while  they  agree  with  most  persons  in  health  and  form  an 

acceptable  article  of  diet,  there  are  some  persons  who  can  never 
eat  even  the  simplest  varieties  without  suffering  more  or  less  from 
acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation.     They  should  never  be  eaten  ran 
They  are  usually  serv^ed  alone,  broiled  upon  toast  or  as  a  dressuig 
for  beef,  fillets  steak,  etc.,  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  olive  oil  or 
by  drying.     Their  digestion  requires  fully  three  hours.     The  com- 
nion  mushroom  consists  of  91  per  cent  water,  besides  3^  per  cent 
of  carbohydrates,  and  4  per  cent  of  proteid,  with  salts  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

Truffles. — The  truffle  is  a  subterranean  vegetable  of  the  order  of 
Thccaphore.  It  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  is  used  to  add  flavour  in 
cooking  and  as  an  ingredient  of  rich  meat  sauces,  pdics.  etc.  It  con- 
tains no  sugar.  Eaten  in  quantity  by  itself  it  is  a  highly  indigestible 
substance.  It  easily  decomposes  with  a  very  offensive  nauseous 
odour.  There  are  several  varieties*  of  which  the  black  is  the  chief, 
and  it  is  obtained  from  beneath  the  trees  of  oak  forests  of  Perigord 
in  Southern  France,  where  it  is  hunted  by  trained  Spanish  poodles  or 
«ows»  whose  sense  of  smell  enables  them  to  detect  the  fungus  beneath 
t!ic  grotmd.  There  is  a  special  hereditary  race  of  trufliing  swine, 
broken  for  the  purpose* 

The  morel  is  a  friable,  greyish-black,  cone-shaped  mushroom, 
which  grows  extensively  in  a  variety  of  dry  soils,  but,  like  the  ccpc^  is 
ol)taitM'd  principally  in  France.  It  may  be  cultivated  artificially.  It 
is  used  for  flavouring,  like  the  truflle. 

Cvpc  is  a  name  given  to  several  mushrooms  belonging  to  the 
Boletus  family,  which  are  globular  in  shape,  and  coloured  orange  or 
wliite. 

PoiionoEs  Fungi.^Most  poisonous  fungi  are  distinguished  from 
the  non-poisonous  by  a  warty  cap.  They  are  often  viscid  and  have 
olher  peculiarities  of  structure,  colour,  etc.  They  are  acrid  or 
astringent,  and  have  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odour  (Christison). 
Puisnnous  mushrooms  may  either  produce  violent  gastro-intestinal 
.Hvitiptoms,  which  are  seldom  fatal,  owing  to  the  prompt  evacua- 
tion of  the  poison  from  the  system,  or  these  symptoms  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  condition  of  narcosis  ending  in  fatal  collapse.  The 
pufiils  are  contracted,  the  urine  is  suppressed*  the  face  is  livid, 
ami  there  is  general  vasomotor  paralysis.  The  conjunctivae  are 
L       tungcsted. 

\  Muscarin  is  a  substance  isolated  from  poisonous  fungi,  which  is  a 

1^^  violent  cardiac  poison  and  constrictor  of  the  pulmonary  blood  ves- 
^B|rli«,  producing  dyspntea,  prostration,  and  death.  Its  effects  are 
^ftniaguniscd  by  belladonna* 
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Lichen 

Iceland  moss  is  used  extensively  as  a  food  by  dwellers  in  the 
arctic  regions. 

Konig  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  dried  moss  as  fol- 

ows:  Water,  15.96;  nitrogenous  matter,  2.19;  fat,  141  ;  non-nitro- 

enous  matter,  76.12. 

A  bread  is  made  from  it  after  carefully  washing  atit  two  bitter 

inic  acids  which  it  contains.      Senator  has  recommended  this 

Inread  for  use  by  diabetics. 

^  Nuts 

^H      Nuts  contain  protein,  with  some  starch  and  more  or  less  fat,  and 
^f  i^cry  little  water.  From  50  to  65  per  cent  of  tlic  common  nuts  is  shell. 
^  With  the  exception  of  the  cocoanut.  chestnut*  almond,  and  English 
walnut,  the  varieties  eaten  in  this  country  furnish  hot  little  nulri- 
ment.     Their  chief  value  is  to  stimulate  the  appetite  and  afiford 
^^Variety  in  the  diet.     Excepting  chestnuts  and  cocoanuts,  they  are 
^usually  eaten  raw,  as  dessert, but  they  are  much  used  in  confectionery. 
A  few  nuts  are  used  in  salads  and  as  dressing  for  fowl.     As  a  rule, 
they  are  to  be  proscribed  from  invalid  dietaries,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  chestnuts  and  peanuts,  they  may  be  allowed  to  diabetics.     A 
preparation  of  malted  nuts  which  may  be  obtained  in  market  is  both 
nutritious  and  digestible.     It  contains  emulsified  nut  fat»  maltose,  and 
vegetable  protein. 

Alnumds  contain  a  ferment  called  emulsin  and  much  fat,  and  sweet 
almonds  have  3  to  5  per  cent  of  sugar,  but  no  starch  (Bauer).  This 
>w  percentage  of  sugar  makes  them  of  service  in  the  treatment 
^f  diabetes^  in  which  disease  they  are  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bread  after  being  ground  into  meal.  (See  Diabetic 
Breads.) 

Macaroons  arc  a  digestible  form  of  cake  for  convalescents  and 
children  composed  chiefly  of  almonds  and  sugar. 

Almonds  are  wholesome  and  nutritious.  They  should  not  be 
eaten  in  cases  of  gastric  irritability,  but  occasionally  dyspeptics 
Kfai  whom  gastric  digestion  is  s!ow  derive  benefit  from  eating  a 
^Bew  salted  almonds  with  meals.  They  should  be  soaked  and 
^BKled  or  *'  blanched,''  otherwise  their  skins  may  set  up  gastric 
^^pftation. 

The  bitter  almond  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil,  and 
IS  not  used  except  for  flavouring  cough  mixtures.     Almonds  are 

■imported  chiefly  from  Italy.  France,  and  Spain,  but  of  recent  years 
picy  have  been  extensively  grown  in  California. 
English  ivalnuts  eaten  liberally  between  meals  may  assist  in  over- 
coming constipation  through  the  bulk  of  insoluble  residue  which 
ficy  leave,  and  possibly  also  from  the  oil  which  tliey  contain. 
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about  half  as  niiich  protein  and  tlie  same  amount  of  energy  as  a 
pound  of  flour.  Owing  to  their  high  fiu-l  value  and  low  protein 
contents,  nuts  would  not  make  a  well-balanced  food  when  eaten 
by  themselves '*  (C  F,  Langworthy),  Eaten  with  fruit,  however, 
they  are  an  excellent  form  of  ffX)d,  and  if  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  masticated  their  coefficient  of  digestibility  is  high  for 

rms  in  health,  and  they  furnish  very  little  residue  of  waste, 
relatively  high  price  of  nuts  as  a  food  is  offset  by  the  fact  that 
they  demand  no  expense  for  cooking.  A  niunber  of  savage  tribes 
live  almost  exclusively  upon  fruits  and  nuts,  and  M.  E.  Jaffa  has 
shown  at  the  CaHfornia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (190T-* 
1902)  that  such  a  diet  is  not  incompatible  in  civilised  man  with 
inamtenance  of  vigour  and  body  w^eight. 


V.  FATS   AND    OILS 


I       Fats  and  oils  contain  but  three  elements — namely,  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen.     In  the  starches  and  sugars  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  such  as  to  form  water,  H./)\  wlicu  their 
molecules  are  split  up;  but  in  the  group  of  fats  oxygen  is  not  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  water  with  all  the  hydrogen  atoms,  anil 
in  their  combustion  with  oxygen  considerable  heat  is  evolved.     In 
fats,  like  butter,  very  little  oxygen  is  present,  and  carbon  and 
iydrogen  compose  the  bulk  of  the  substance.     The  amoimt  of  fat 
rhich  from  time  to  time  is  stored  in  the  body  is  regulated  to  a  greater 
Icgree  than  any  other  substance  by  muscular  exercise,  wluch,  if  ac- 
live.  always  tends  to  prevent  its  accumulation.    The  storage  of  fat  is 
favoured  by  sleep  as  well  as  inactivity.     (See  Obesity  and  Leanuess.) 
About  one  fifth  of  the  entire  body  weight  is  composed  of  fat, 
but  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  contained  in  the  blotxi. 
before  death  results  from  star\'ation  90  per  cent  of  the  body  fat  is 
Dinsumed.     The  chief  sources  of  this  fat  in  the  human  Ixxly  are 
mdoubledly  starches  and  sugars,  but  it  is  probable  that  under  cer- 
conditions  it  may  alsi:)  be  deriveil  from  fatty  food. 
I  Fat  is  required  to  promote  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  and  de- 
"vrTopment  of  the  organism,  and  there  are  also  many  forms  of  disease 
and  degenerative  changes, which  are  accompanied  by  increased  accu- 
^■niulation  or  production  of  fat  in  aud  between  the  tissues  and  cells. 
^■it  IS  as  impossible  to  live  in  perfect  health  without  fatty  food,  as  it 
is  to  live  long  upon  fat  alone,  for  it  soon  disorders  digestion. 
TTses  of  Fats. — The  chief  uses  of  fatty  food  are: 
To  furnish  energ)'  for  the  development  of  heat. 

2,  To  supply  force, 

3.  To  serve  as  covering  and  protection  in  the  body. 
4*  To  make  more  plastic  various  structures  of  the  body  and  give 

idity  to  the  form. 
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Si»;  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should  enter  the  bile  ducts  to  **  lubricate  ** 
them. 

Fats  and  oils  are  useful  preservatives  of  many  foods  by  prevent- 
ing access  of  air,  drying,  and  decomposition.  A  layer  of  oil  floating 
on  top  of  a  flask  of  wine  is  capable-  of  preserving  its  delicacy  of 
flavour  for  a  long  time  (Chambers).     Oil  preserves  fish,  like  sardines, 

»and  layers  of  lard  are  used  to  protect  jars  of  potted  meats,  fiatc-de- 
fois-gras,  etc.  Oils  and  butter  protect  eggs  from  decomposition. 
Bigestibility  of  Fats.^Thcre  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  extent  fat  may  aid  or  retard  the  process  of  digestion,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  common  experience  that  those  persons  whose 
^digestive  organs  are  feeble  do  not  tolerate  fats  or  oils  well  when 
Beaten  with  other  forms  of  food.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact 
"that  fats  are  practically  unaltered  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  and 

I  in  the  latter,  when  melted,  they  coat  the  mucous  membrane  and 
surround  the  particles  of  food  with  a  thin  film  which  materially 
interferes  w^ith  the  normal  action  of  the  gastric  jutce.     For  this 
reason  fats  are  to  be  avoided  by  dyspeptics,  and  the  fats  selected  for 
Special  nutritive  processes  should  be  in  the  form  of  good  butter, 
cream,  or  cod-liver  oil.     On  the  other  hand,  fats  may  sometimes  aid 
the  digestibility  of  starchy  foods  by  preventing  them  from  forming 
lumpy  masses  in  the  mouth  and  stomach.     For  example,  a  wcll- 
j      roasted  mealy  potato  may  be  made  all  the  more  digestible  for  an 
tajinvalid  by  being  mashed  with  a  httle  butter  or  cream.     The  diges- 
"tibility  of  fals  may  be  much  enhanced  by  the  process  of  emulsification 
— i.  e.,  of  securing  an  extremely  fine  subdivision  of  the  oil  globules. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  Horace  Dobell,  of  London,  emulsified 
beef  fat  and  lard  by  means  of  pancreatic  juice,  and  recently  John  F. 
Russell,  of  New  York,  has  modified  and  extended  the  principle  so 
^■as  to  emulsify  all  fats,  fluid  or  solid,  deriving  products  of  permanent 
^■Cne  emulsion,  capable  of  dilution  with  hot  water,  and  possessing  high 
^hutritive  value.     These  emulsions  consist  of  one  half  fat,  w^hicli  is 
^■predtgested  and  easily  assimilated. 

^m  It  is  stated  by  Ringer  that  fats  taken  fasting  lessen  the  secretion 
^H|J>tle,  whereas  if  taken  with  or  after  food  they  increase  it,  but.  as 
BPIny  kinds  of  food  promote  the  secretion  independently  of  fat,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  possesses  any  very  decided  action  in 
^-relation  to  bile  formation. 

^m      Most  of  the  fat  used  as  food  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
^Bl'hich  facilitates  its  digestion. 

^r      Children  often  eat  butter  more  readily  than  any  other  form 
of  fat. 

As  a  rule,  the  stomach  is  less  disturbed  by  animal  than  by  vege- 
table fats  taken  in  excess,  and  the  former  may  be  tolerated  for  a 
longer  time.  The  limit  of  digestibih'ty  of  increasing  quantities  of 
>od  is  much  sooner  reached  w-ith  fats  than  with  other  articles  of 
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•stearic,  and  palmitic  acids,  besides  a  little  gelatin  and  other  sub- 
glances. 

•'  Cuisine  '*  is  a  preparation  of  cotton-seed  oil  designed  to  replace 
lard  and  cheap  cooking  butter, 
H       **  Cotlolcne  '*  is  another  sybstitule  for  cooking  purposes, 
H       Stearifis  are  the  solid  residue  of  animal  fats  remaining  after  pres- 
H^ure  has  separated  the  fluid  fats.     They  are  used  in  making  com- 
^^ pound  lard,  butterine,  and  similar  foods. 

Suet  is  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneys  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and 
other  animals. 

Oleomargarine, — Oleomargarine    was    invented    in    1870    by    a 
French  chemist,  Mege-Mourier.  who  discovered  that  beef  fat  from 
particular  portions  of  the  bullock  would  melt  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture with  butter,  and  would  keep  longer  without  becoming  rancid. 
The  fresh  fat  is  mashed  in  a  grinding  machine  to  free  it  from  mem- 
^^branc.    '*  The  fragments  fall  into  a  tank  heated  with  steam,  which  for 
^kvery  thousand  parts  of  fat  contains  three  hundred  parts  of  water  and 
^■IM  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  two  stomachs  of  sheep  or  pigs. 
^^rae  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  raised  to  45^  C/'  (Clark).    After 
two  hours  the  fat  is  withdrawn  from  the  membranes,  which  have  been 
digested  aw*ay,  and  is  heated  still  more  with  the  addition  of  2  per 
I      cent  of  salt.     It  is  then  cooled,  pressed,  and  packed  for  market, 
^ft       Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
^■Dleomargarine,  and  its  sale  has  been  regulated  by  act  of  Congress 
Hbince  1886  and  by  many  State  law^s.     It  has  been  declared  perfectly 
'innocuous,  and  the  object  of  the  legal  control  of  its  sale  is  mainly 
intended  to  prevent  it  from  being  fraudulently  offered  as  butter.     It 
certainly  tastes  better  than  poor  butter. 
^m       Buticrinc,  which  has  now*  largely  replaced  oleomargarine  in  this 
^Btauntry,  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  a  somewhat  different 
•proportion  of  ingredients,  and  some  of  the  leaf  fat  of  the  hog  is  added 

» during  the  manufacture. 
Beef  Fat,  Fork,  etc, — Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  fat  consist  prin- 
ctpaMy  of  the  glycerides  of  such  common  fatty  acids  as  stearic,  pal- 
mitic, and  oleic. 
The  fat  of  good  roast  beef  is  nutritious,  and  a  very  digestible 
^^ variety  of  fat  is  good  bacon  thinly  sliced  and  thoroughly  cooked. 
^■This  form  of  fat  is  crisp  and  dry.  and  it  is  often  digested  by  invaiids 
^Vwho  cannot  tolerate  other  kinds.  Ham  fat  and  pork  fat.  on  the  other 
^rhand,  are  usually  very  indigestible — the  more  so  when  hot. 

Bone  Harrow. — Done  marrow  is  an  easily  digestible  and  whole- 
^H  some  fat  which  has  long  been  used  as  a  food.  The  long  bones  of 
^■ihe  ox  are  cut  crossw^tse  in  pieces  about  two  inches  in  length  and 
^  cooked  with  the  marrow  w*ithin  them.  Red  marrow  is  a  useful  food 
^io  cases  of  tuberculosis,  secondary  and  pernicious  anemia,  and  chlo- 
Btit  ft  is  doubtful  whether  the  marrow  acts  otherwise  than 
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and  dlie  siitet  firitit  promoces  the  flow  of  saliva. 
Calves*  btaias  and  liver  cootaia  considerable  fat. 
The  oxmoii  fish  wfaicfa  contain  most  fat  are  eels,  salmon,  her* 
ring*  and  oiackcrdL    SanJines  contain  some  fat  but  derive  most  of 
it  b^m  die  o3  in  wbkfa  they  are  immersed  for  preserv^ation. 

fisb  oils  have  special  uses.     The  Eskimos  eat  whale  and 

itti  oil  hkI  blubber,  and  dugong  oil  is  eaten  to  some  extent  in  Aus- 

The  oil  of  the  burgeon  is  employed  for  preserving  caviait. 

Turtle  oil  and  hotter  b  made  extensively  in  Brazil  from  both  Ibe 

eggNi  ami  fat  of  the  animal  (Oark). 

CixHiver  oil  will  be  separately  considered. 
Eggs  coniiUn  considerable  fat  in  tlieir  yolks.     Some  eggs,  like 
the  pkn-er's,  are  rtry  rich  in  this  ingredient.     They  are  elscwhcrt 
described  in  detail,     (See  Eggs,  p.  103.) 

LtTtthin  is  a  form  of  fat  contained  in  a  variety  of  animal  cellSy 
but  predominating  in  eggs  and  brains.  Various  preparations  of  it 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  as  food,  but  it  is  best  to  administer 
it  through  modification  of  the  dietary  by  increased  use  of  such 
foods  as  eggs  and  calves'  brains. 

Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils 

The  principal  vegetable  fats  or  oils  and  fatty  foods  are  derived 
from  seeds.  Such  foods  are  olives;  olive  oil,  cotton-seed  dl^  and 
nuts.     Traces  of  fat  are  found  in  the  legumes. 

Olive  Oil — Olives  and  olive  oil  constitute  a  very  digestible  form 
of  fatty  food,  and  may  sometimes  be  eaten  by  consumptives  in  Gcu 
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of  cod-Hver  oil,  French  olives  gathered  while  young  and  tender  are 
very  wholesome. 

Olive  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  fruit  with  stones,  after  which 
ihe  pulp  is  pressed  in  bags.  The  first  oil  thus  obtained  is  the  best, 
A  second  oil  is  got  by  adding  boiling  water  to  the  pulp  residue,  and 
pressing  it  again.  This  oil  is  more  likely  to  become  rancid  than  the 
first  (Gark).  The  best  oil  generally  obtainable  is  from  France  and 
Italy,  but  an  excellent  quality  is  manufactured  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia* The  paler  variety  is  preferable,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  con- 
stantly adulterated  or  imitated.  (See  also  Olives.)  Olive  oil  is  eaten 
with  salads,  and  is  also  useful  for  frying. 

Cottonseed  oil,  and  to  some  extent  poppy-seed  oil»  are  now  fre- 
quently substituted  for  olive  oil  in  the  preparation  of  various  foods, 
and  the  sardines  which  were  formerly  preserved  in  pure  olive  oil  are, 
for  the  most  part,  immersed  in  cotton-seed  oil.  This  oil  is  not  ran- 
cid, but  its  flavour  and  odour,  which  resemble  linseed  oil,  are  not 
agreeable  when  it  is  eaten  raw  with  salads  or  fish,  and,  unless  ex- 
tremely pure,  it  leaves  an  unpleasant  after-taste  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
composed  principally  of  palmilin  and  olein.     It  is  a  harmless  food. 

Unseed  oU  is  sometimes  substituted  for  olive  oil,  but  it  is  not  very 
digestible. 

Cacao  butter,  oil  of  theobroma,  is  a  firm  oil  obtained  from  ca- 
cao seeds  during  the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  It  easily  melts  at 
the  body  temperature.  It  is  used  for  inunctions  and  for  making 
suppositories,  and  sometimes  as  an  ingredient  of  infant  foods,  such 
as  Lacto-preparata. 

Ntds,  especially  English  walnuts,  cocoanuts,  hickory,  pecan,  and 
Brazil  nuts,  all  contain  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  oil     (See  Nuts, 

P*  193  ) 

The  oil  of  nuts  which  have  been  too  long  kept  sometimes  be- 
gOfnes  rancid  and  unwholesome. 
B  Cocoamtt  oii  is  principally  used  in  Oriental  countries. 

Peanut  oil  is  used  to  some  extent  in  this  conntry,  like  cotton-seed 
siL  mainly  to  adulterate  or  imitate  olive  oil,  which  is  much  more  ex- 
Hpsive. 

^m  Jaia  ahnond  oil  may  also  be  used  for  cooking. 
B  Dietetic  Uses  of  Fats  and  Oils. — Since  fats  are  essential  for  growth 
and  nutrition  as  well  as  force  production,  fatty  food  is  indicated  for 
eonvalescence  from  severe  acute  diseases,  and  for  patients  suffering 
from  chronic  wasting  diseases,  in  both  of  which  classes  there  has 

Ki  considerable  waste  of  the  tissues.  Persons  whose  general 
th  has  been  impaired  by  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  children 
who  have  been  wrongly  fed  by  ignorant  or  poor  parents  who  could 
Agt  obtain  proper  food  for  them,  and  aged  persons  in  whom  the 
^tritrve  processes  are  becoming  less  and  less  vigorous,  may  all  be 
benefited  by  supplying  a  sufficient  amount  of  fatty  food  in  the  dietary. 


i^U 
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l>WI  WWftllwi*  an4  tubefculotts  patients  fats  are  especially  indicated 
\%,  *'rcfrforc  a  Trnr  lasige  variety  of  diatheses  and  di- 

W*  ^i*J  gtmcnL  whiA  may  be  benefited  by  improvir  . 

lf#AmiMii  iMJ  ftm  l<4y  aid  jacwajinf^  force  production  through  the 
»^i<r<fi^C>  ^  ^^^  4«etMr  ieras  of  fatty  foods.  (See  Appendix.) 
^kiiAUklhitoHBl^nMlarly  Beneficial. — ^Tuberculosii, 

■EiKua ;  chronic  wasting  diseases 

duontc  abscesses,  etc, ;  maras- 

ly  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin 


Vft  if  Iku  ihould  be  forbidden  or  r^ 
inal  disease ;  chronic  ga^ 
diarrhoea ;  obesity ;  fatty  and 

rt«  and  oils  should  not  be  given 

en  continuously  in  large  quart- 
The  stools  become  off  - 
4  gastric  indigestion,  and  • 
There  are  those  who  are  ui^*»l>it 
small,  and  they  must  dcnvr 


q>icuous  role  as  a  food.    It 

I  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the 

the  taste  of  glycerin  itself  is 

by  saccharin.      It  is  highly 

■QOlh  undiluted  makes  the  mucous 

hot  it  is  used  as  a  mouth  wash 

t>  til^  ampoalion  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  oi 

^    iMinl  or  swabbed  with  it  in  cases  of 

^  -^j^r"  "mhtnt  the  mucous  surface  has  become 

t^^  g^taffl  <ir  Ssstir<ed.     It  acts  by  protecting  the 

i^TQcalioii.  making  the  mouth  more  com* 

;      mrtiir^  diminishes  thirst,  although  iti 

^Kty  tBicertajii*     Glycerin  is  also  laxative^ 

5  or  in  the  form  of  the  welUk       ^ 

ipose  of  increasing  peristaltic 

tt  c^  also  used  as  an  enema. 


^.^  _.  i^K  Oil 

^K^  Si^M    .%^iivef   nl  i*  Itai^im  as  "cold-drawn  oil  "  and  is  pre- 

y  liv^its  of  the  codfish  by  subjecting  them  to 

--  oil  is  squeezed  out. 

?itpntiai, — ^Cod-liver  oil,  according  w 

vir  bv  U«  J^^il^^*  ci>f»tams  glycerin,  olein  (70  per  cent), 
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imrisiic.  butync»  acetic,  inargaric,  and  other  acids»  biliary  elements 
such  as  cholesterin.  also  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus 
m  small  amount,  and  a  pecuHar  material  which  is  called  **  gaduin," 
Gaiuier  and  Mourges  obtained  besides  a  half  dozen  substances  re- 
sembbng  alkaloids  and  other  materials,  a  basic  substance  which  they 
call  morrhuine,  about  one  half  milligramme  of  which  occurs  in  each 
gramme  of  the  oil,  and  has,  it  is  claimed,  all  of  its  active  medicinal 
properties. 

The  refined  oil  may  contain  no  iodine,  and  it  is  seldom  present 
in  greater  amount  than  0.5  per  cent ;  hence  the  value  of  the  oil  does 
not  depend  upon  this  substance,  as  at  one  lime  suggested. 

When  pure,  its  odour  resembles  shoe  leather.  On  adding  strong 
acid,  the  biliary  odour  is  intensified  if  the  oil  is  unadulterated.  If 
the  odour  is  absent,  the  oil  is  spurious. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  one  of  the  most  easily  absorbed  of  all  the  oils» 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  its  fatty  acids.  It  is  quickly  oxidised  in 
the  body.  It  is  highly  nutritious  and  alterative,  and  is  slightly 
laxative,  especially  for  infants. 

Some  of  the  oil  supplied  in  market  is  derived  from  the  livers  of 
1  fishes  than  the  cod,  but  the  cod-Iivcr  oil  is  undoubtedly  the 
Pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  pure  preparation  thoroughly 
rifietl  from  the  impurities  which  oil  may  contain,  such  as  traces  of 
ine,  phosphorus,  and  sometimes  bile  salts.     None  of  these  sub- 
nces  add  to  its  food  value,  and,  if  present  in  excess,  the  oil  is 
uch  more  likely  to  disagree. 

The  crude  *'  straits  *'  oil  contains  products  of  decomposition,  is 
rottg,  malodorous,  and  of  a  dark-brown  or  even  black  colour.     It 
so  disagreeable  and  indigestible  that  it  possesses  no  advantage 
er  the  *'  shore  *'  oil.    The  clarified  Norwegian  oil  is  the  best  variety 
Q  preiicribc, 

Cod^liver  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  cotton- 
feed  oil,  to  which  a  fishy  flavour  is  artificially  given,  and  it  shotild 
dorc  only  be  purchased  from  a  well-known  and  responsible 

An  advantage  of  cod-liver  oil  is  that  when  pure  it  can  be  taken 
ger  than  any  other  fat  excepting  butter  and  cream,  and  in  larger 
tumiitics  than  those  substances  without  disordering  the  stomach. 
is  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  already  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  has  once  served  in  the  animal  body  for  nutrition 
or  at  least  for  storing  up  energy.  This  form  of  oil  is  readily  emub 
sified  and  saponified,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  villi  with 
probably  greater  facility  than  any  other  fat. 

ige. — Many  patients  who  dislike  the  taste  of  the  oil  at  first 

aoon  acc|uire  tolerance  for  it  if  given  in  small  and  gradually  increas- 

dosage,  commencing  sometimes  with  not  over  10  to  30  drops 

ice  a  day.  and  children  not  rarely  become  so  fond  of  it  as  to  ob* 


^twi< 


A 
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ject  to  its  discontinuance.  Infants  may  be  given  from  5  to  20  drops 
two  or  ihree  times  a  day.  It  is  so  valuable  a  food  that  where  its  ust 
is  clearly  indicated  every  eflfort  should  be  made  to  secure  its  lotcn- 
tion,  and  even  though  it  may  at  first  disagree*  exciting  nausea  and 
vomiting,  perseverance  and  care  in  its  administration  may  enable  il 
to  be  very  well  borne.  If  it  is  not  digested  at  first,  but  one  dose  of 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  a  day  need  be  given,  and  this  should  be  at 
night. 

Those  who  like  it  can  sometimes  take  as  much  as  an  ounce  three 
times  a  day  with  advantage,  although  half  an  ounce  is  all  that  can 
usually  be  tolerated  without  disturbing  digestion. 

The  oil  must  be  given  under  proper  supervision  if  its  successful 
use  is  to  be  continued ;  otherwise  it  defeats  its  own  object  by  upset- 
ting digestion.  Patients  who  dose  themselves  with  it  often  use  too 
much,  and  almost  invariably  take  it  at  the  wrong  time  in  relation  to 
meals. 

It  is  best  to  prescribe  it  about  two  hours  after  dinner.  If  gtvcn 
earlier,  it  remains  in  the  stomach,  interfering  with  the  digestion  of 
other  food,  whereas  if  digestion  is  already  well  under  way,  it  passes 
with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine,  where  it  is  absorbed.  While  the 
oil  is  being  taken  the  stools  should  be  occasionally  examined,  as 
the  absence  of  fat  globules  in  them  is  a  proof  of  its  complete  tb- 
sorj>tion. 

Hethods  of  Administration. — Many  patients  can  take  perfectly 
pure,  well-clarified  cod-liver  oil  better  than  the  emulsions  and  prep- 
arations in  which  it  is  offered  in  the  market,  while  others  prefer  h 
in  the  form  of  the  so-called  emulsions  with  hypophosphites  of  lime* 
soda,  or  iron,  or  with  other  substances.  Some  of  these  emulsions  art 
rendered  almost  tasteless,  while  others  are  flavoured  with  wioler* 
green,  ginger,  or  some  other  aromatic. 

Emulsions  are  seldom  as  good  as  the  pure  oil.  and  are  only  to  be 
preferred  when  the  latter  is  not  digested  or  when  the  taste  proves  too 
nauseous.  They  usually  do  not  contain  above  50  per  cent  of  the 
oil.  and  often  only  33  per  cent ;  hence  the  dose  is  unnecessarily 
bulky.  Moreover,  they  rapidly  deteriorate  with  age,  so  that  if  emul- 
sions are  to  be  used  they  should  be  freshly  made  with  yolk  of  egg 
and  glycerin  or  mucilage  of  tragacanth. 

Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  Montreal,  gives  excellent  formulae  for  iWi 
purpose  as  follows : 

Cod-liver  oil .......*.••* 6  ounces^ 

Oil  of  wtnter^rccn i  dracbm. 

Chloroform • S  dtmchott. 

Glycerin,  yolk  of  egg,  c«:li 5       * 

Orange-flower  water,  sufficient  to  make,  •  »v •••*..«.,  II  fWttfrt 

M.     Dose,  one  tablespoonfoL 

This  is  not  too  thick. 
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Cod-liver  oil 6  ounces. 

Oil  of  wintcrgrcen  (or  any  essential  oil). i  drachm. 

Mucitage  of  Iragacanth. ... t «•••     2  ounces. 

Onngc  water,  sufficient  to  make. • « .  is      " 

■         H.     Dose,  one  ^blespoonfuL 
This  emulsion  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  preceding  one. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  three 
Irops  to  the  ounce,  instead  of  the  wintergreen  oil 

Lefaki  reconmiends  an  emulsion  made  with  an  equal  part  of  lime 
Mrater  flavoured  with  lemon  sirup  or  vanilla.  This  can  be  pre- 
scribed when  diarrhoea  exists.  Another  method  is  to  add  tw'D  ounces 
of  finely  chopped  and  strained  fresh  pancreas  to  the  gallon  of  oil  to 
produce  an  emulsion. 

Stewart  suggests  rinsing  the  mouth  before  taking  the  oil  with 
iindiluted  brandy  or  whisky  and  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint. Children  may  be  given  a  peppermint  lozenge.  If  preferred, 
the  dose  of  pure  oii  may  be  poured  upon  the  surface  of  some  fluid, 
luch  as  orange  or  ginger  bitters,  strong  black  coffee*  lemon  juice, 
weak  brandy  and  water,  or  even  ale  or  beer.  Pains  should  be  taken 
to  float  the  oil  in  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  so  that  it  is 
a  some  extent  coated  by  it  and  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
flass  or  cup  and  produce  a  lingering,  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Ringer  suggests  adding  a  few  drops  of  catsup  to  disguise  the  taste, 
W  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  and  fresh  aqueous 
solution  of  gum  acacia  with  two  minims  of  oil  of  lemons  added  to 
rach  ounce.  A  little  salt  taken  in  the  mouth  before  and  after  each 
lose  may  neutralise  the  taste.  He  also  refers  to  the  use  of  a  cod-- 
ivcr-oil  jelly  containing  70  per  cent  of  the  oil.  This  disguises  the 
lavour.  The  oil  is  sometimes  given  with  diflferent  preparations  of 
neat  juice. 

In  this  country  cod-liver  oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of 
rapsules  of  gelatin  which  are  shaped  like  an  olive,  and  which  some 
latients  can  swallow  with  ease,  although  they  are  rather  bulky  and 
lot  always  reliable.  A  child  of  ten  years  came  under  my  observa- 
ton  who  for  some  lime  previously  had  been  given  four  or  five  of 
hcsc  capsules  daily,  each  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  cod-liver 
111.  She  had  developed  an  exceedingly  irritative  stomach  cough, 
or  which  a  variety  of  sedatives  had  been  administered  without  any 
iffect.     To  my  astonishment,  she  at  one  time  vomited  seventeen  of 

I  undissolved  capsules,  which  represented  four  or  five  days'  dosage. 
The  oil  is  sometimes  administered  in  the  form  of  *'  okochyle/' 
irhich  it  is  claimed  it  has  been  predigested  and  rendered  easier  of 
Dfption. 
Claude  Bernard,  to  w^hom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
'escarch  upon  the  physiology  of  digestion,  first  showed  that  ether 
by  the  mouth  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  secretion  of  the  ^parL- 
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creas  and  the  glands  of  Brunner  which  aid  the  digestion  of  fat,  and 
that  it  increases  the  absorption  of  fats.  Acting  upon  this  sugges- 
tion, Dr.  Bahhazer  Foster  found  that  pure  ether  added  to  fats  and 
oils  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  minims  to  a  drachm  of  the  oil 
would  often  insure  its  digestion,  whereas  previously  it  had  excited 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  this  method  has  proved  of  service  in  the 
hands  of  others.  The  ether  itself  disguises  somewhat  the  taste  of 
the  oil,  but  I  have  sometimes  found  it  to  produce  disagreeable  cruc- 
tatioos.  In  fact,  in  some  hospitals  a  "  malingerer's  mixture  "  has 
been  employed  composed  of  a  disagreeable  combination  of  ether, 
oil,  and  asafoetida.  which  has  the  result  of  causing  eructations  and 
maintaining  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth.  Lime 
water  is  sometimes  added  to  cod-liver  oil  to  produce  a  temporary 
emulsion,  and  it  may  prevent  nausea. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  advantageously  combined  with  malt,  and  when 
not  so  sweet  as  to  be  disliked  by  the  patient  it  proves  a  very  service- 
able food.  Cod-liver  oil  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent  to 
maltine,  or  50  per  cent  to  malt  extract 

In  very  hot  weather  it  is  usually  best  to  suspend  the  admmtijira- 
tion  of  oil,  as  it  is  liable  to  disagree,  even  if  it  does  not  become  rancid. 

Substitutes* — Many  substitutes  for  cod-liver  oil  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  can  be  made  to  yield 
all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  genuine  substance. 

Efforts  have  long  been  made  to  determine  whether  the  alkaloidal 
or  other  substances  obtainable  from  cod-liver  oil  do  not  possess  all 
the  nutritive  and  stimulating  properties  of  the  oil  itself  in  equal  or 
even  greater  degree.  Some  of  them  are  doubtless  capable  of  pro- 
ducing active  symptoms,  but  if  the  oil  itself  is  a  true  food,  there  can 
be  no  advantage  in  attempting  to  concentrate  it  beyond  the  minor 
consideration  of  avoiding  its  nauseous,  fishy  taste*  M.  Chapoteau 
describes  a  crystalline  substance  which  he  terms  morrhuol,  and 
which  exists  in  the  oil  in  the  proportion  of  1.5  to  6  per  cent,  the 
lesser  quantity  being  found  m  the  purest  oil.  It  is  claimed  that  three 
to  five  drops  of  this  substance  possess  all  the  properties  of  a  drachm 
of  cod-liver  oil  It  may  be  given  in  capsules  or  disguised  with 
olive  oiK  fat,  or  cream.  Much  interest  is  at  present  manifested  in 
testing  the  clinical  worth  of  preparations  of  this  class,  but  although 
their  use  has  been  favourably  reported  by  some  observers  within  the 
past  year  or  two,  further  evidence  is  required  before  their  general 
substitution  for  the  oil  itself  can  be  indorsed. 

Von  Mehring  and  Hauser  recommend  "  lipanin,"  made  by  add- 
ing to  olive  oil  6  per  cent  of  oleic  acid.  This  is  devoid  of  disagree- 
able taste  and  odour,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ham  tme  to  fo«r 
teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

Uses. — Cod-liver  oil  is  not  a  specific  for  any  disease,  and  there 
are  many  clinicians  who  prefer  to  prescribe  other  forms  of  fat  when 
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*^^ible.  Fothergill  wrote  that  *'  out  of  five  persons  taking  cod-liver 
^.^^  *-  t^robably  only  two  require  fat  in  thai  [larticular  form,  while  three 
^Z^^o  it  because  it  is  the  only  fat  put  up  in  such  a  form  as  can  be 
^^^clily  purchased.*' 


^, 


Nevertheless,  there  are  often  seen  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  a 


*-^cided  gain  in  weight  follows  the  administration  of  a  disproportion- 
^"^^ly  small  quantity  of  the  oil.      It  is  a  most  useful  food  in  many 
-^nditions  of  debility,  and  is  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  rickets 
^iid  general  tuberculosis. 

It  is  found  clinically  to  be  of  great  service  in  a  variety  of  forms 
^f  chronic  inflammation  and  in  cases  in  which  there  is  old  purulent 
discharge  from  any  part  of  the  body,  as  from  the  middle  ear,  or  from 
a  chronic  abscess,  like  empyema,  and  in  chronic  bone  diseases,  such 
as  caries. 

Among  other  chronic  diseases  for  which  cod-liver  oil  is  recom- 

I  mended  may  be  mentioned  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  arthritis 
deformans,  a  variety  of  skin  affections,  and  advanced  syphilis.     It 
is  ol  service  also  in  pulmonary  emphysema  and  in  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  with  tenacious  purulent  expectoration,  and  by  many  it  is 
believed  to  be  of  some  specific  value  in  loosening  cough.     It  should 
be  observed  that  oil  when  absorbed  passes  through  the  lymphatic 
system  and  is  carried  with  tolerable  directness  into  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  where  fats  in  general  are  believed  to  be  oxidised.     It  is 
suggested  that  this  fact  may  possibly  have  some  bearing  on  the  in- 
fluence attributed  to  cod-liver  oil  as  an  expectorant,  although  it 
seenis  more  probable  that  the  eflFect  is  derived  from  the  improvement 
„j     produced  upon  the  general  nutrition.     Brunton  attributes  it  to  a 
|fc  stimulating  action  upon  the  epithelium  of  the  bronchi.     In  cases  of 
^^Batonic  dyspepsia^  particularly  among  elderly  people,  cod-liver  oil 
I^Boften  relieves  the  **  sinking  *'  feeling  at  the  epigastrium  and  the  faint* 
^^  ncss  of  which  they  complain. 

Ringer  recommends  cod-liver  oil  for  vertigo  in  the  aged  which 
originates  from  feeble  heart  action,  iind  for  chronic  endocarditis  in 
children.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  relieving  constipation  in  young 
infants,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  given  with  advantage  in  lieu  of  cas- 
tor oil.  Its  loosening  effect  is  more  dcciderl  in  children  than  in 
adults*  and  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  subsequent  constipation  than 
ca^or  oil.  besides  being  less  disagreeable  to  take. 

For  marasmus  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  particularly  indicated, 
and  in  infants  when  chronic  diarrhcta  obtains,  some  benefit  may  be 
denved  from  the  topical  application  of  the  oil  to  the  skin.  To  tuber- 
culous children  of  the  emaciated  marasmic  type  in  whom  the  skin  is 
dry  and  wrinkled  15  or  20  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  given  at  night 
without  fear  of  increasing  the  diarrhoea. 
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STIMULANTS   AND    BEVERAGES 

It  is  the  almost  universal  experience  of  mankind  that  the  taking 
of  food  and  drink  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  physical  needs! 
does  not  at  the  same  time  wholly  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind  for 
occasional  invigoration,  for  restoration  of  bodily  ftmction  after  fa- 
tigue, for  support  during  sustained  muscular  exertion,  for  an  incen- 
tive to  activity,  and  for  conviviality.  In  some  form  or  other, 
although  in  greatly  varying  degree,  a  stimulant  is  demanded  by 
almost  every  one  to  meet  the  emergencies  v^ith  which  he  is  from  time 
to  time  confronted. 

To  this  end  the  civilised  European  imports  his  tea  from  China, 
his  coffee  from  Java,  his  cocoa  from  Brazil,  his  tobacco  from  America 
or  Cuba,  his  opium  from  India,  and  his  alcohol  from  more  immediate 
neighbours.  His  semicivilised  or  wholly  barbaric  brother  who  lacks 
the  ability  or  means  to  procure  soch  refreshment  from  foreigi^^ 
sources  relics  upon  his  own  ingenuity  lo  devise  fermented  drinkd^f 
from  every  available  substance.  Thus,  the  Tartar  ferments  milk  into 
koumiss,  the  Mexican  ferments  the  Maguey  (Agave  Amcricamj)  into 
puhjuc,  the  Central  African  ferments  a  wine  from  the  palm,  the 
Apache  of  southern  Arizona  ferments  a  cactus  into  the  intoxicating 
mescal,  the  Kanitcliatkan  ferments  a  peculiar  drink  from  a  poison- 
ous fungus,  and  honey,  rice,  corn*  liarley,  rye.  grapes,  dates — in  fact, 
nearly  every  cereal  and  every  fruit — ^is  in  some  part  of  the  world 
made  to  yield  the  cup  which  cheers »  and  too  often  inebriates  as  welL 

It  is  true  that  there  are  those  who  find  it  possible  to  live  without 
ever  tasting  even  the  mildest  stimulants  of  any  kind,  and  there  arc 
sects  of  men,  like  the  Mohammedans  and  Buddhists,  to  whom  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  every  form  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  their  religion  : 
but  most  of  them  discover  other  means  of  satisfying  an  instinctive 
craving  for  occasional  stimulation,  and  ready  substitutes  for  the 
prohibited  intoxicants  are  found  close  at  hand  in  hasheesh,  opium,,, 
excessive  tea  consumption,  etc*  The  economic  and  social  aspect 
ao6 
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its  subject  alone  are  of  vast  importance,  and  the  question  of  the 
ity  of  stimulants  and  beverages  is  in  itself  no  small  branch  of 

dietetics. 

The  several  substances  classed  under  these  headings  are  found  to 

serve  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

I.  To  relieve  thirst  and  introduce  fluid  into  the  circulation. 

II.  As  diuretics. 
IIL  As  diaphoretics. 
IV*  As  diluents  of  the  food  and  of  the  waste  material  in  the  body. 

V,  As  stimulants  of  the  nerves  and  other  organs. 

VI,  As  intoxicants. 

VII,  As  demulcents. 
VI I L  As  tonics,  and  to  promote  digestion. 

IX.  As  astringents. 

X.  For  nutrition. 

The  effects  of  all  beverages  and  stimulants  are  far  more  pro- 
nounced if  they  are  taken  into  an  empty  stomach,  which  insures  their 
prompt  absorption. 

I.  To  relieve  thirst  all  fluids  wliich  are  not  too  sweet  may  be  used, 
but  sour  beverages,  such  as  acid  lemonade  or  raspberry  vinegar,  the 
effervescing  carbonated  waters,  solutions  of  potassium  bitartrate,  or 
dilute  mineral  acids  in  water,  arc  generally  the  most  acceptable. 

II.  As  diuretics  the  mineral  waters  and  carbonated  waters  hold 
the  first  rank.    With  many  persons  coffee  is  also  an  active  diuretic. 
So  are  beer.  gin»  champagne,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree*  other  forms  of 
alcohol,  and  tea- 
Ill.  As  diaphoretics,  hot  spirits  and  water  or  hot  tea  may  be 

used. 

IV.  As  diluents  of  the  ingested  food  and  of  the  waste  material  of 
the  body  the  alkaline  and  carbonated  effervescing  or  bland  waters 
are  the  best, 

V.  As  stimulants  of  the  nerves  and  other  organs,  the  milder 
forms  of  alcoholic  beverages,  diluted  spirits,  tea,  and  coffee  are  used. 

I  VL  As  intoxicants,  beers,  ales,  strong  wines,  champagne,  and 
strong  liquors  are  the  most  powerful  agents.  Koumiss  as  originally 
made  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  many  fermented  substances,  are 
also  employed  for  the  sante  puq>ose. 

VII.  As  demulcents,  mucilaginous,  farinaceous,  and  gelatinous 
beverages  are  used  for  fevers,  etc.  Such  are  decoctions  of  Iceland 
moss  (cetraria)  or  Irish  moss,  barley  or  oatmeal  w^ater,  arrowroot  and 
other  light  gfTuels,  solutions  of  gelatin,  flaxseed  tea,  etc.  When 
taken  hot  they  arc  soothing  for  coughs  and  promote  expectoration. 

VIII.  For  use  as  tonics  and  to  aid  digestion  may  be  mentioned 
malt  extracts,  ales,  light  wines,  clarets,  Burgimdies,  diluted  brandy 
or  whisky,  chalybeate  and  arsenical  waters,  and  alkaline  waters 
drunk  before  meals. 
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IX,  As  astringents,  red  wines  and  tea  are  of  chief  importance. 

X.  For  nutrition,  cocoa,  chocolate,  malt  extracts,  *' grape  food,' 
and,  because  of  the  milk  or  cream  added,  tea  and  coffee. 

Stimulants  have  two  separate  actions :  First,  a  prompt  exhilarat- 
ing effect  or  exaltation  of  the  nervous  system,  which  endures  for  a 
few  hours,  and.  secondly,  a  period  of  depression  which  usually  bears 
a  more  or  less  definite  relation  to  the  degree  of  previous  excitation. 
The  second  period  is  sometimes  longer  or  more  intense  than  the 
first,  producing  an  actual  balance  of  loss  of  vitality  in  the  system, 

V^arious  dietetic  drinks  have  been  advocated  for  their  supposed 
specific  action  in  stimulating  a  torpid  liver  and  as  laxatives  or  as 
diuretics ;  such,  for  example,  arc  various  *"  herb  teas/'  etc.,  but  tliey 
are  of  doubtful  efficacy- 
Many  fruit  essences  and  sirups  are  offered  for  sale  for  use  in 
making  cooling  drinks  and  invalid  beverages.  When  thoroughly 
reliable  preparations  are  obtained  they  are  of  good  service,  but 
many  of  them  are  adulterated.  For  example — for  lemonade,  mix- 
tures of  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  are  often  substituted.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  better  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  fresh  fruit,  and  imless 
large  quantities  are  required,  this  is  almost  as  cheap,  Unfermented 
California  grape  juice  may  be  had  in  very  pure  condition,  and  it 
constitutes  an  excellent  beverage  for  invalids,  being  wholly  free 
from  alcohol.  "  Grape  food  ''  serves  a  similar  purpose  (p,  i88). 
The  preparations  under  consideration  may  be  diluted  with 
water,  or  with  any  one  of  the  simple  effervescing  waters,  su 
carbonic-acid  water,  Vichy,  Seltzer,  Apollinaris,  etc. 

Of  all  these  beverages,  lemonade  and  orangeade  are  perhaps 
most  useful  in  the  sick-room.  These  are  agreeable,  cooling,  and 
refreshing  in  fevers,  mildly  diuretic,  and  beneficial  in  many  ways. 
A  very  wholesome  drink  is  made  by  putting  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
with  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar  into  a  tumbler  of  iced  Vich>% 
Seltzer,  or  Apollinaris,  and  stirring  in  a  saltspoonful  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  ;  to  be  drunk  while  effervescing. 

Root  beer,  sarsaparilla,  and  ginger  ale  are  wholesome  beverages 
when  pure.  Ginger  ale  is  likely  to  cause  colic  unless  a  reliable  article 
is  obtained  from  a  trustworthy  dealer.  It  makes  a  useful  "  long 
drink  *'  for  alcoholic  subjects  wlio  arc  attempting  to  recover  from  a 
debauch.  They  crave  some  beverage  which  has  life  and  spari 
and  the  ginger  itself  is  helpful  to  the  stomach. 
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Alkaline  and  Mineral  Waters— Effervescing  Waters 

There  are  many  spring  waters  which  are  used  as  beverages  and 
drunk  either  with  or  between  meals.     They  possess,  in   addition 
to  the  properties  of  plain  water,  a  mildly  tonic  effect  upon  thcj 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  due  either  to  the  carbon-dioxide] 
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gas  or  salts,  or  both,  which  they  may  contain,  and,  owing  to  their 
^.salts  and  water,  they  are  also  diuretic.  Many  of  these  waters  are 
sold  "  plain  '' — i,  c„  without  free  gas,  and  others  either  hold  natural 
CO3  or  are  made  **  sparkling  "  by  having  this  gas  pumped  into  them 
under  pressure. 

These  waters  are  very  useful,  when  taken  half  an  hour  before 
meals,  to  cleanse  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  food.  They  also  serve  to  dilute  and 
wash  out  waste  materials  from  the  system. 

The  effervescing  or  carbonic-acid  waters  are  more  highly 
charged  with  gas  as  sold  from  *'  fountains  **  at  the  druggists'  or  in 
siphons  than  when  bottled. 

Fruit  sirups  are  combined  in  many  ways  with  soda,  carbonic- 
acid,  or  other  effervescing  waters,  to  make  soda  water  and  similar 
beverages. 

Ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla,  etc.,  are  made  effervescing,  and  are  often 
used  as  cboling  and  refreshing  drinks. 

The  habit  which  some  persons  form  of  drinking  large  quantities 

of  alkaline  waters  independent  of  any  special  needs  of  the  system 

should  be  condemned.     It  leads  to  the  condition  which  Trousseau 

long  ago  described  as  **  mineral-water  cacliexia/' 

^L       All  the  effervescing  waters  when  taken  in  excess  are  apt  to  ex- 

Bctte  or  increase  flatulency  and  give  rise  eventually  to  dyspepsia  and 

Hdebiltty,  especially  when  combined  with  sweet  sirups.    They  should 

Hte^  avoided  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  Hatulent  dyspepsia,  and 

^Bvpitation. 

H^      Some  waters  are  drunk  for  their  laxative  or  purgative  action, 

^and  others  for  the  salts  which  ihcy  contain,  like  those  of  sulphur, 

iron,  or  arsenic.     This  leads  to  the  classification  of  mineral  waters 

into  alkaline,  saline,  chalybeate,  sulphurous,  acidulous,  arsenical,  etc. 

I  Thermal  waters  are  those  which  issue  hot  from  their  springs. 
Many  persons  believe  that  these  waters  possess  special  properties 
by  virtue  of  being  hot,  which  they  lose  as  the  heat  departs,  but  there 
is  no  physiological  ground  for  this  belief. 

Many  table  waters,   like   Poland   water  (a   plain   carbonic-acid 

(water),  Vichy.  Johannis,  Apollinaris,  and  Sekzer  (effervescing  car- 
l>onic-acid  waters),  are  used  mainly  as  an  agreeable  table  beverage, 
and  to  dilute  spirits,  wines,  lemonade,  etc.  They  are  cooling,  re- 
freshing, and  wholesome.  People  will  often  drink  fluid  of  this  kind 
who  are  not  willing  to  drink  sufficient  plain  water. 

Johannis  water  is  an  alkaline  carbonated  water  which  comes 
from  a  sf>ring  at  Zollhaus,  in  the  Taunus  Mountains.  It  contains 
principally  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  besides  traces 
of  other  materials,  and  considerable  free  carbonic-acid  gas. 

A  glass  of  Apollinaris  or  similar  water  taken  an  hour  after  a 
too  heavy  dinner  promotes  digestion  and  helps  remove  waste  prod- 
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ucts  from  the  system.  In  fevers  such  waters  are  always  useful,  and 
they  may  be  given  very  freely.  They  often  allay  nausea  and  voroit- 
ing.  They  may  be  employed  for  the  dilution  of  liquors  and  mHk 
for  invalids.  Some  persons  can  digest  milk  better  when  diluted  ^nth 
Vichy,  carbonic-acid  water,  plain  soda  water,  or  Seltzer.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  latter  tends  to  overcome  the  constipation  which  milk  h 
apt  to  cause. 

Some  waters  are  sold  as  natural  lithia  waters,  but  the  quantity 
of  lithium  contained  in  any  spring  water  is  usually  very  minute, 
and  beverages  of  this  class  are  generally  re-enforced  artificially  by 
lithium  salts.  They  are  used  to  counteract  the  lithic-acid  diathesis, 
gout,  and  rheumatism. 

Kronenquelle  water  is  an  alkaline  lithia  water  from  Obersalz- 
brunn»  in  Silesia,  which  contains  considerable  sodium  carbonate  and 
traces  of  iron  and  manganese. 

The  Buffalo,  Londonderry  (New  Hampshire),  and  other  lithia 
waters  are  much  prescribed  in  this  conn  try. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  noted  waters  which 
are  extensively  used  in  conjunction  with  dietetic  treatment : 

1,  Alkaline  Waters. — Vichy,  in  France:  Ems,  in  Germany; 
Fachingen.  in  Germany;  Saratoga  Vichy  (rich  in  COj),  New  York; 
St.  Louis  Springs,  Michigan  {poor  in  CO^) ;  Bethesda  Springs,  Wis- 
consin. 

Other  sodium  chloride  w*aters,  containing  also  carbonates  ami 
COj.  are  those  of  Ilathorn  Spring*  Congress  Spring,  and  Kissengen 
Spring,  in  Saratoga,  New  York  ;  Honiburg,  Wiesbaden,  Kissengen. 
and  Seltzers,  in  Germany ;  Bourbonne,  in  France. 

The  alkaline  waters  all  contain  more  or  less  carbon  dioxide, 
and  their  most  important  ingredients  are  the  alkaline  carbonafes. 

They  also  contain  sodium  chlori<le,  and  sometimes  sodium  sul- 
phate. Some  have  one  variety  of  sails,  some  another,  which  pre* 
ponderates.  Generally  speaking,  the  European  waters  are  richer  in 
alkalies  than  are  the  American. 

Alkaline  waters  are  useful  in  the  uric-acid  diathesis  and  lithsemic 
conditions,  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  obesity,  hepatic  engorgement, 
gallstones,  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  chronic  gastric  ulcer» 
and  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  stomach* 
res|>iratory  tract,  and  bladder. 

2.  Alkaline  Sulphur  Waters. — Richfield  Springs,  Sharon  Springs, 
Avon  Springs,  in  New  York  :  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs* 
in  West  Virginia  ;  Harrogate,  in  England  ;  Neuendorf  and  Meinberg. 
in  Germany ;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

These  waters,  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  addition  to 
other  ingredients,  are  nuich  used  in  gout,  chronic  rheumatism* 
obesity,  and  chronic  eczema.  They  are  often  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  chalybeate  waters. 
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Hot  springs  are  found  at  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  of  Arkansas 
Virginia,  and  Schlangenhad  and  Plombieres,  in  Europe. 

3.  Alkaline  and  saline  purges  contain  a  high  percentage  of  sodium 
and  magnesium  sulphates.  These  waters  are  often  called  '*  bitter 
waters." 

Such  are :  Piillna,  in  Bohemia  (the  strongest  of  all,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  known);  Carlsbad  (Spnidel)  and  Marienbad  (Kreuz- 
bnmnen),  in  Bohemia:  FriedrichshalL  in  Germany;  Franz  Josef,  in 
Austria;  Kissengen  Bittervvater,  in  Bavaria;  Hunyadi  Janos,  in 
Hungary  ;  Rubinat  Condal  Spring  and  Villacabras,  in  Spain ;  Epsom, 
in  England;  Crab  Orchard,  Estill  Springs,  in  Kentucky;  Bedford 
Springs,  in  Pennsylvania ;  some  of  the  Saratoga  waters,  and  Mount 
Clement  Spring,  in  Michigan,  which  latter  water  contains  iron. 

These  waters  are  useful  to  counteract  indiscretions  in  t!iet  and 
the  overloading  of  the  liver. 

The  Rubinat  water  is  effective  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  less  disagreeable  than  many  of  the  others, 

Villacabras  water  is  a  Spanish  sodium  sulphate,  strongly  purga- 
tive water,  obtained  not  far  from  Madrid, 

These  waters  should  be  taken  either  very  cold  or  in  a  half-pint 
of  very  hot  water.  If  drunk  lukewarm  their  taste  is  nauseous,  and 
may  excite  emesis.  The  dose  varies  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
ounces. 

4.  Chalybeate  Waters. — ^Schwalbach  (Stahlbrimnen),  Pyrmont 
(Xeubrunnen)  Spa,  Belgium;  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland;  Rock  Enon, 
Virginia.  These  waters  serve  as  tonics  for  the  blood  and  nerves, 
but  if  too  long  used  they  cause  dyspepsia  and  anaemia. 

5.  Acidulons  waters  contain  CO^,  in  excess,  and  but  little  salts 
of  any  kmd.  Such  are  the  waters  of  Clysmic  Spring,  in  Wisconsin; 
Blue  IJck,  in  Kentucky;  Carlsbad  (Dorotheenquelle),  in  Bohemia. 

6.  Various  waters  are  the  Alum  Springs,  in  Virginia;  Oak 
C>rchard  Acid  Spring,  in  New  York ;  Boiirboule,  in  France,  which 
contains  arsenic.  Roncegno  water  is  a  ferruginous  arsenical  w^ater 
from  the  Tyrolean  Province  of  Trent, 

Tannin 

Tannin  is  an  astringent  of  vegetable  origin  which  exists  in  tea, 
coffee,  and  many  wines,  especially  the  red  wines,  and  as  such  it  is 
worthy  of  brief  separate  consideration.  It  possesses  no  nutrient 
power  whatever,  and  is  mainly  of  interest  to  the  dietetist  from  the 
harm  it  may  occasion  if  taken  too  freely.  In  strong  solution  it 
predpitates  the  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  and  renders  it  inert, 
and  also  gives  rise  to  constipation  by  its  astringency,  which  affects 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  For  these  reasqns  strong 
lea  or  tea  drunk  to  excess  materially  hinders  gastric  digestion. 
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According  to  Fraser,  the  tannin  in  tea  interferes  with  the  diges- 
tion of  fresh  meat,  but  to  a  less  extent  with  that  of  dried  or  smoked 
meat,  such  as  tongue  or  ham,  the  fibres  of  which  are  already  shrunk- 
en by  curing. 

Coffee  contains  much  less  tannin  than  tea,  thus  it  has  not  the 
same  effect  upon  the  ahmentary  canal,  in  fact,  it  may  be  laxative. 

Tannin  is  contained  in  red  wines  in  considerable  quantity,  hence 
clarets  are  mildly  astringent  and  constipating. 

Tannin  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  local  astringent  applications. 


Tea 

Method  of  Preparation,— Tea  is  a  preparation  made  from  the 
leaves  of  various  species  of  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub  called  Thca. 
The  manufacture  consists  in  plucking  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant 
and  placing  them  in  the  sun  ;  after  they  have  become  withered  they 
are  rolled  and  twisted.  This  process  is  sometimes  conducted  by 
hand,  or  even  by  the  feet  of  the  natives  in  China,  and  sometimes  by 
machinery.  The  leaves  are  next  pressed  into  small  masses  or  rolled 
into  balls  and  allowed  to  ferment  while  still  moist,  after  which  they 
are  dried  over  a  fire  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  evaporate  all  the 
moisture.  They  are  finally  sifted  and  assorted  into  different  quali- 
ties. The  value  of  the  tea  depends  upon  its  flavour,  and  this  is 
mainly  influenced  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  which  must  be 
supervised  with  great  care. 

GrecE  and  Black  Tea. — The  distinction  between  black  and  green 
teas  is  due  to  the  variations  in  their  mode  of  preparation,  and  not 
to  separate  species  of  the  plant.  Green  lea  is  made  by  steaming 
tile  leaves  before  I  bey  are  rolled  and  dried.  The  further  difference 
between  green  and  black  tea  consists  in  the  relatively  larger  quan- 
tity of  astringent  material  (tannin)  which  predominates  in  green 
tea.  The  following  table,  from  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Y.  Kozai,  illus- 
trates this  point  and  exliibits  the  proportionate  quantity  of  some  of 
the  more  important  ingredients  of  tea.  It  presents  the  difference 
in  percentage  composition  between  green  and  black  tea  prepared 
from  the  same  plant : 


Crude  protein. 

Fibre.    

Ash- 

Theine.. ..    . 
Taniiiti    .  ,    .  . 
Total  nitrogen 


Because  green  tea  contains  more  than  twice  as  much  of  the 
astringent  tannin  than  black  tea  it  is  generally  regarded  as  less 
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wholesome  than  the  latter.  It  is  also  believed  to  have  a  somewhat 
less  stimulating  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  though  this  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  slight  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
theine  shown  to  exist  by  the  above  table,  this  latter  substance  being 
the  alkaloid,  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  stimulating  influence 
of  tea  upon  the  nerves. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  theine 
with  caffeine,  and  by  many  writers  they  are  believed  to  be  the  same 
alkaloid.  Rice  says  that  most  of  the  conmiercial  caffeine  is  derived 
from  tea  leaves,  but  May  finds  that  in  frogs,  at  least,  "  theine  pro- 
duces spontaneous  spasms  and  convulsions,  while  caffeine  does  not. 
Theine  impairs  the  nasal  reflex  early  in  the  poisoning  process,  while 
caffeine  does  not,  if  at  all,  until  the  very  last  slage/' 

Properties. — The  peculiar  stimulating  properties  which  tea  pos- 
sesses, as  well  as  its  colour  and  agreeable  flavour,  depend  upon  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  variety  of 
the  plant,  the  age  of  the  leaves,  which  naturally  become  tough  as 
they  grow  older,  and  the  care  exercised  in  their  preparation.  The 
flavour  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  volatile  oils  which  develop 
during  fermentation.  It  is  these  substances  which  cause  the  minor 
differences  in  effect  of  tea  and  coffee. 

The  aroma  as  well  as  the  flavour  of  tea  is  often  artificially  in- 

I creased  by  the  addition  of  such  substances  as  the  leaves  of  orange 
flowers,  jasmine,  or  roses. 
Tea  made  of  small  leaves  packs  closely,  and  if  measured  by  the 
spoonful  gives  a  stronger  beverage  than  the  coarser-grained  vari- 
eties. 
Infiuioii. — The  flavour  of  tea  depends  not  only  on  the  character 
of  the  leaves,  btit  upon  that  of  the  water  which  is  added  to  them, 
iXliciut  Ave  grammes  of  leaves  should  be  used  for  one  infusion.  The 
water  should  be  jioured  upon  the  tea  leaves  when  boiling,  and  the  in- 
ifusion  should  not  last  beyond  three  or  four  minutes  if  the  flavour  is 
to  be  delicate;  if  it  is  continued  beyond  this  point  materials  become 
extracted  from  the  leaves  which,  while  they  may  make  the  tea  ap- 
pear stronger,  materially  diminish  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  The 
water  should  be  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft.  Soft  water  extracts 
more  of  the  soluble  materials  of  the  leaves  and  yields  a  beverage  of 
darker  colour.  Water  which  contains  iron  or  lime  salts  should  be 
iled  with  sodium  carbonate  before  it  is  used  for  tea  infusion. 


PWYSIOLOCICAL  AND  THERAPEUTIC  ACTION 

Oood  Effects. — Tea  is  mildly  stimulating  to  the  nervous  system 
and  tends  to  increase  the  activity  of  certain  vital  functions.  It  is  re- 
freshing and  relieves  bodily  fatigue.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  has 
been  found  especially  useful  for  soldiers  on  the  march  in  hot  climates, 
le 
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Major  Woodruff,  U*  S.  A.,  says:   '*  The  universal  experience  of 
military  men  testifies  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  tea  or  coffee.    The. 
latter  is  generally  preferred,  but  the  writer's  experience  points  ta 
tea  as  preferable  in  the  long  run/'     For  this  purpose  both  thcsc^ 
substances  are  better  preserved  if  compressed  into  small  bulk. 

In  some  persons  a  cup  of  hot  tea  affords  prompt  and  decided  re- 
lief from  headache,  and  when  taken  quite  strong  it  is  sometimes  serv- 
iceable in  the  cure  of  chronic  alcoholism.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
antidote  for  opium  poisonings  but  coffee  is  preferable. 

The  "  strength  '*  of  tea  as  applied  to  the  appreciation  of  its  taste 
in  distinction  from  its  effect  on  the  nerves  is  due  to  the  quantity  of 
tannin  present,  which  is  bitter.  A  bitter  tea  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily  a  strong  one  in  its  stimulating  properties,  which  are  owing  to 
the  theine. 

Tea,  when  employed  as  a  beverage,  possesses  some  effects  whicti 
are  not  strictly  due  to  action  upon  the  nerves.  It  introduces  con- 
siderable hot  water  into  the  system,  which  is  beneficial  when  taken  at 
the  proper  time  in  relation  to  meals,  and  when  milk  or  cream  and 
sugar  are  added  its  nutritive  value  becomes  considerable.  Tea  is 
moderately  sudorific  in  action,  and  it  has  a  slight  influence  in  regulat- 
ing the  circulation  and  temperature  of  the  body,  which,  if  too  cold, 
becomes  warm  by  the  stimulating  effect  upon  the  heart,  whereas  if 
the  body  is  too  hot,  tea  may  exert  a  cooling  influence  by  increasing 
perspiration  and  evaporation  from  the  surface.  Hot  tea  will  some- 
times increase  the  action  of  aperients,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
has  any  more  effect  than  a  similar  quantity  of  hot  water. 

Roberts  gives  the  following  analysis  of 

The  Effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee  on  Gastric  Digestion 

Digesting  mixtyre  :  2  gramm&s  of  dried  beef  fibre,  0.15  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  l  c  c* 
glyceria  extract  of  pepsin,  varying  proportions  of  tea  and  coffee,  water  to  lOO  c  c 
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COMTA1HSD    tN    T14K    DiCSSTIMG 
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TlUy   tN    WHICH    DIGSSmON   WfSS,  COMPLKTKD. 
(KORMAL,    100    MINUTES.) 


Ktren^h. 


Coffee,  5*p<f^ceiit 
strength. 


Coffee,  15-pcr-ceDit 
strengtb^ 


105  minutes. 

140 

180 

Embarrassed. 


105  minutes. 

140 

ifto 

Embarrassed 


t6o  minutes. 
Embarrassed, 
Almost  no  action. 


Many  elderly  people  find  tea  particularly  grateful  and  soothinj 
after  reaching  a  period  of  life  when  the  functional  activity  of  the 
stomach  is  gradually  weakened.  A  disproportion  may  exist  betw*een 
the  quantity  of  food  which  the  stomach  can  digest  and  the  actual 
need  of  the  body  for  nutritive  materials  to  counterbalance  the  daily 
waste.  In  such  cases  tea  enables  the  aged  poor  to  live  on  less  food 
than  they  would  otherwise  require,  and  is  thus  economical  for  them. 
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The  refreshing  effect  of  tea  when  taken  into  an  empty  stomach 
after  bodily  fatigue  may  continue  between  three  and  four  hours,  a 
period  considerably  longer  than  that  of  coffee  or  light  wine. 

HI  Effects. — The  ill  effects  of  excessive  tea  drinking — the  **  tea 
habit  " — are  referable  to  its  action  on  the  digestive  and  nervous 
systems  and  are  cumulative.  If  taken  in  large  quantities  with  meals, 
tea  precipitates  the  digestive  ferrticnts,  retards  the  activity  of  diges- 
tion, and  may  even  occasion  gastric  irritation  and  catarrh.  Consti- 
pation usually  results,  though  there  is  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and 
more  or  less  flatulency.  The  latter  may  itself  cause  insomnia.  The 
effect  of  the  **  tea  habit  "  on  the  nervous  system  is  to  overslimulate 
and  then  depress  it,  first  producing  restlessness,  worry,  and  insomnia, 
and  finally  muscular  tremors,  sensory  disturbances,  and  palpitation. 
Persons  who  are  subjected  to  some  unusual  strain  or  anxiety  hod 
that  tea  for  the  time  being  disagrees  with  them,  whereas  they  are 
able  to  drink  it  regularly  when  in  ordinary  health.  Cheap  teas  are  , 
always  much  more  apt  to  produce  ill  effects  than  the  more  expensive 
varieties.  In  many  persons  five  cups  of  strong  tea  per  diem  pro- 
duce symptoms  of  the  **  tea  habit.** 

Indian  teas  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tannin  than  do  those 
from  China.  For  this  reason  they  are  more  likely  to  produce  disor- 
ders of  digestion  and  constipation.  They  also  occasion  nervousness 
and  sleeplessness  to  a  marked  degree  when  drunk  in  excess. 

The  iir  effects  of  poor  tea  and  of  tea  rich  in  tannin  can  be  over- 
come in  some  degree,  as  suggested  by  Roberts,  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
dried  tea  leaves ;  this  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  taste. 

When  tea  taken  with  milk  and  sugar  is  found  to  disagree,  sub- 
stitution of  the  juice  of  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  makes  it  accepta- 
ble and  beneficial  to  many  persons.  Tea  which  is  *'  steeped  "  is 
more  unwholesome  on  account  of  the  extra  tannin,  etc.,  which  is 
extracted. 

Tea  must  be  avoided  in  dyspepsia,  gastric  irritability  from  any 
cause,  constipation,  ansenna,  insomnia,  and  '*  nervousness/'  and 
usually  in  gastric  catarrh,  although  Bauer  recommends  weak  tea  as 
less  likely  than  coffee  to  induce  heartbum  or  aggravate  diarrhcea. 
The  ill  effects  of  the  **  tea  habit  *'  are  even  more  pronounced  in 
children  and  youth  than  in  adults. 

A  case  of  multiple  neuritis  caused  by  drinking  between  two  and 
three  pints  daily  of  strong  tea  has  been  reported  by  Spratli ng,  and 
several  similar  cases  are  recorded. 

In  a  recent  report  upon  insanity  in  Ireland  tea  is  mentioned  as  a 
contributing  factor,  A  very  poor  quality  Is  there  used,  and  it  is  often 
stewed  nearly  all  day,  water  being  added  from  time  to  time.  This 
report  continues  :  **  Undoubtedly  the  method  of  preparation  adopted 
and  the  excessive  use  of  this  article  of  diet,  now  so  general  among 
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our  poorer  population,  tends  to  the  production  of  dyspepsia,  which-] 
in  its  tyni  leads  to  states  of  menial  depression  highly  favourable  io 
the  production  of  various  forms  of  neurotic  disturbance,"     Excep- 
tionally the  "  tea  habit  "  has  been  acquired  through  chewing  the 
leaves. 

Adulteration  of  Tea* — The  adulteration  of  tea  is  extensively 
practised,  but  it  can  rarely  be  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  digestion, 
for  the  adulterants  are  either  added  in  very  minute  proportion,  as  in 
the  case  of  plumbago,  indigo,  or  Prussian  blue,  for  the  purpose  of 
colouring  or  "  facing  "  the  tea,  or  foreign  leaves  are  mixed  with  the 
tea,  which  simply  dilute  it  without  necessarily  making  it  injurious. 
Green  tea  is  more  likely  than  ?jlack  to  be  adulterated.  Catechu  as 
well  as  salts  of  iron  are  sometimes  added  to  increase  the  astringency. 

Quantity  Consumed, — It  is  interesting  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  United  States, 
The  quantity  of  tea  consumed  in  1890  was  83.494.956  pounds,  while 
the  consumption  of  coffee  during  the  same  period  was  490*181  »755 
pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  I^ondon  consumed  per  annum  25.000,- 
000  pounds  of  tea  (or  1.38  pound  per  capita)  as  against  2,740,000 
pounds  of  coffee  (1898).  The  amount  of  tea  consumed  per  capita 
in  the  United  States  is  1.33  pound,  while  the  amount  of  coffee  con- 
sumed is  7,8  pounds.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  tea  dnmk  in 
the  United  States  comes  from  China,  and  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
mainder from  Japan.  The  India  teas  are  nearly  twice  as  strong  as 
the  others,  but  they  are  much  less  commonly  drunk  in  this  country 
excepting  in  nurtures  where  they  have  been  added  to  Chinese  or 
Japanese  teas  to  improve  their  flavour  and  strength. 


Coffee 

Composition.^ — Coffee  consists  of  the  berries  or  seeds  of  CofFta 
arabica,  which  are  dried,  roasted,  ground,  and  subjected  to  infusion, 
The  coffee  drunk  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  imported  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Java»  63  per  cent  l>eing 
imported  from  Brazil.  The  Rio  berry  is  smaller  than  that  from 
Java.  The  composition  of  coffee  beans  varies  somewhat,  but  an 
approximate  idea  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  following  table  from 
Konig.  which  gives  the  percentage  of  the  important  ingredients; 

Water , *,.....••,.  t  1$ 

Fat * -  14  4^ 

Crude  fibre. , .  19. S9 

Ash.... 4.75 

Caffeine. *.  1*14 

Albttminaids , t5.98 

Other  nitrogenous  matter... «.•,...,.  45*09 

Sugar,  gum»  and  dextrin. « ...,..,  1 .66 
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The  exhilarating  effect  of  cofifcc  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  ingre- 
dients caffeine,  caflfeotannic  and  caffeic  acids,  and  a  volatile  oil  de- 
veloped during  roasting. 

The  coffee  berry  contains  no  starch,  and  Wiley  has  shown  that 
its  principal  carbohydrate  is  cane  sugar  or  sucrose.  There  are  pres- 
ent also  a  substance  allied  to  dextrin  and  a  reducing  sugar.  The 
well -known  stimulant  effect  of  coffee  upon  the  nervous  system  is 
mainly  due  to  the  alkaloid  caffeine,  which  is  chemically  identical 
with  theine  and  possesses  the  same  physiological  properties,  its 
action  being  chiefiy  upon  the  nerves  and  kidneys.  Coffee  also  con- 
tains a  little  aromatic  oil  which  is  moderately  stimulating  to  the 
nervous  system.     It  has  less  oil  than  tea. 

Method  of  Preparation. — The  preparation  which  the  coffee  beans 
require  consists  of  drying  them  by  roasting  at  a  temperature  of 
uilly  200**  C»  after  which  they  are  ground  into  small  fragments  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  their  ingredients  ljy  hot  water.  The  heat 
converts  the  sugar  of  the  beans  into  caramel  and  develops  vola- 
tile and  aromatic  substances  to  which  the  agreeable  aroma  of  the 
coffee  is  due.  These  substances  being  volatile,  the  aroma  soon  for- 
sakes the  beans,  and  they  should  not  be  roasted  or  ground  long 
before  they  are  to  be  used.  The  roasting  also  liberates  gases  in  the 
beans,  which  cause  them  to  increase  in  bulk  while  losing  in  weight. 

The  methods  of  preparing  coffee  as  a  beverage  are  three — 
namely,  (i)  filtration,  (2)  infusion,  and  (3)  decoction  or  boiling. 

(i)  fn  Hltratum  boiling  water  is  allowed  to  percolate  slowly 
through  finely  ground  coffee.     Air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as 

» possible  during  the  process;  otherwise  the  oxygen  alters  the  aroma. 
According  to  von  Liebig.  filtration  only  dissolves  from  it  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  coffee  instead  of  20  or  21  per  cent,  which  is  obtainable 
hy  other  means. 

(2)  In  fusion  is  the  common  mode  of  preparation  of  coffee  em- 
ployed in, this  country  and  in  Europe.     It  is  said  to  reduce  the  ex- 

I  citing  influence  of  strong  coffee  without  destroying  its  aroma  or 
^■Othen^ise  altering  it.  In  conducting  this  process  the  finely  ground 
^Buffee  is  put  into  water  previously  boiled,  but  removed  from  the 
^^f/kw  ^nd  allowed  to  stand  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
l8o*  or  190^  F. 

(3)  Decoction  is  the  method  principally  used  in  Turkey  and  else- 
where in  the  East,    The  coffee  beans  are  ground  to  powder  and 

H.]}taced  in  cold  water,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling.  The  beverage 
^Ks  drunk  witliout  straining.  If  boiled  but  a  few  minutes  some  aroma 
^Bstill  remains,  but  it  is  soon  driven  off,  and  continued  boiling  extracts 
^■more  caffeine  than  is  obtainable  by  infusion. 

Coffee  long  boiled  or  left  standing  in  the  coffee  pot  over  the  fire. 
as  in  the  ease  of  tea,  becomes  more  and  more  indigestible  from 
ction  of  tannin. 
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Soft  water  extracts  more  coffee  from  the  berries  than  hard,  as 

It  does  from  tea  leaves. 

Coffee  should  always  be  made -from  newly  roasted  and  ground 
beans:  and  when  economy  is  to  be  considered,  or  when  strength  and 
aroma  are  both  desired,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soluble  ingredients 
[lay  be  obtained  by  combining  the  second  and  third  processes,  as 
lescribed  by  Yeo:  "After  first  preparing  an  infusion  by  passing 
boiling  water  over  the  coffee,  the  grounds  left  should  be  boiled  in 
more  water/ and  the  boiling  decoction  thus  obtained  should  be 
poured  over  another  portion  of  freshly  ground  coffee ;  this,  in  turn, 
is  also  boiled  with  more  water,  to  be  used  again  with  fresh  coffee  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  on.  By  this  method  all  the  soluble  matters 
in  the  coffee  are  extracted  and  none  of  the  aroma  is  needlessly  dt: 
sipated.*'  Ready-rtiade  coffee  is  sometimes  preserved  with  con- 
densed milk  and  sugar  in  tin  cans.  This  preparation  merely  requires 
to  be  put  into  a  cup  of  hot  water  to  be  fit  for  drinking. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION 

Good  Effects. — Coffee,  when  taken  as  a  beverage,  has  well- 
marked  physiological  effects,  chiefly  upon  the  muscular,  vascular, 
and  nervous  systems.  It  removes  the  sensation  of  fatigue  in  the 
muscles  and  increases  their  functional  activity:  it  allays  hunger  to 
a  limited  extent :  it  strengthens  the  heart  action,  and  constitutes  a 
valuable  cardiac  stimulant  in  some  forms  of  collapse  by  its  moderate 
quickening  effect  upon  the  pulse  and  intluence  upon  the  vascular 
tone;  it  acts  as  a  diuretic*  and  increases  the  excretion  of  urea;  it 
has  a  mildly  sudorific  influence :  it  counteracts  nervous  exhaustion 
and  stimulates  nerv^e  centres.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  a  nervine  in 
cases  of  migraine,  and  there  are  many  persons  who  can  sustain  pro- 
longed mental  fatigue  and  strain  from  anxiety  and  worry  much 
better  by  the  use  of  strong  black  coffee.  In  low  delirium,  or  when 
the  nerv^ous  system  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  narcotics  as  in  the 
case  of  opium  poisoning,  or  by  alcohol,  or  by  excessive  haemorrhage, 
strong  black  coffee  is  serviceable  to  keep  the  patient  from  falling 
into  the  drowsiness  which  soon  merges  into  coma.  In  such  cases  as 
much  as  half  a  pint  of  strong  black  coffee  may  be  injected  into  the 
rectum. 

Drunk  in  moderation,  coffee  is  a  mild  stimulant  to  gastric  diges- 
tion. In  the  bowels  coffee  has  an  opposite  effect  to  that  of  tea,  for 
it  stimulates  peristalsis,  and  for  many  people,  when  drunk  early  in 
the  morning,  it  possesses  a  distinctly  laxative  effect.  It  thus  in- 
directly benefits  the  liver.  Strong  coffee  with  a  little  lemon  juice 
or  brandy  is  often  useful  in  overcoming  a  malarial  chill  or  a  par- 
oxysm of  asthma.  It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  army  officers  that 
coffee  is  indispensable  for  troops  in  service  to  relieve  fatigue  sind 
improve  their  spirits. 
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The  stimulating  and  diuretic  effect  of  coffee  is  more  decided 
when  it  is  taken  into  an  empty  siomach. 

The  nutrient  value  oi  coffee  alone  is  too  slight  to  be  considered. 
but  the  addition  of  sugar  and  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  makes  it  a 
valuable  food.  It  does,  howeveti  possess  some  effect  in  diminishing 
tissue  waste.  The  very  general  fondness  which  exists  for  the  taste 
of  coffee  makes  it  a  useful  means  of  flavouring  many  kinds  of 
(oods  for  invalids,  such  as  jelJies,  custards,  etc,  When  the  taste 
of  milk  is  objected  to,  the  addition  of  a  very  little  coffee  will  often 
overcome  the  dislike  for  it. 

Coffee  is  a  useful  temporary  cardiac  stimulant  for  children  suffer- 
ing collapse,  but  should  not  be  given  them  as  a  daily  beverage. 

ni  Effects. — Strong  black  coffee  taken  after  dinner  tends  to  re- 
tard the  digestive  processes  somewhat,  and  for  this  reason  it  should 
be  avoided  by  dyspeptics;  but  to  persons  with  sound  digestion  who, 
perhaps,  have  eaten  rather  more  food  than  they  need,  this  influence 
may  not  prove  a  disadvantage,  and  meanwhile  its  stimulating  effect 
may  arouse  the  overtaxed  digestive  functions. 

Many  persons  find  themselves  able  to  perform  much  more  active 
brain  work  by  the  stimulus  afforded  by  drinking  coffee  and  strong 
tea.  If  one  is  obliged  to  work  late  by  night  at  severe  mental 
labour,  sleepiness  may  be  avoided  by  this  means.  The  continuance 
of  this  practice,  however,  soon  results  in  forming  a  coffee  or  tea 
habit,  in  which  the  individual  becomes  a  slave  to  the  beverage  and 
feels  an  imperative  need  for  it  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  when,  if 
it  camiot  be  obtained,  the  system  suffers  from  languor,  prostration 
or  restlessness,  and  craving.  Exceptionally  the  coffee  habit  takes 
the  form  of  eating  the  coffee  beans.  By  drinking  two  or  three  cups 
of  strong  black  coffee  at  every  meal  muscular  tremors  sometimes 
are  developed  with  **  nervousness,*'  anxiety,  dread  of  impending  ill, 
with  palpitation  and  feeling  of  precordial  oppression,  bradycardia 
vertigo,  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  insomnia.  In  such 
cases  the  symptoms  usually  prompdy  subside  on  suspending  or 
restricting  the  beverage ;  but  if  they  have  been  long  continued,  the 
use  of  sedatives  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  ill  effects!  Ex- 
treme cases  suggest  the  condition  resulting  from  some  drug  habits, 
and  there  is  irritability  of  the  whole  nervous  system  and  mental  ex- 
cttement.  Emaciation  is  common,  and  pruritus  ani  has  been  observed 
by  Brown-Sequard.  Those  who  are  habituated  to  immoderate  tea 
or  coffee  drinking  do  well  to  stop  the  habit  abruptly  in  order  to 
obser^^e  the  degree  of  craving  which  resolis  and  the  influence  which 
these  beverages  is  acquiring  over  the  system.  As  an  aid  to  break- 
ings off  the  coffee  habit,  **  postum  **  may  be  used.  It  is  composed 
of  cereals  and  has  a  flavour  which  many  find  agreeable.  The  pub- 
lished analysis  gives  13.13  per  cent  protein,  66.it  per  cent  carbo- 
h3rdrates,  1.60  per  cent  fat,  besides  salts  and  water.     In  children  the 
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habitual  use  of  coffee  gives  rise  to  insomnia,  night  terrors »  nervous- 
ness, and  tremor  Acute  coffee  poisoning  differs  from  the  chronic 
form  in  producing  greater  excitability,  with  tendency  to  deliriura 
and  tachycardia, 

Qnantity  Consumed.— In  connection  with  the  comments  often 
made  in  regard  to  the  nervousness  of  temperament  which  character- 
ises many  Americans,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  a  fad  which 
may  stantl  in  the  relation  of  either  cause  or  effect  to  this  condition — 
namely,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  consume  one  third  uf 
the  total  coffee  produced,  which  in  1899  amounted  to  831,827,063 
pounds,  or  more  than  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  and  ihe 
Unitetl  Kingdom  combined.  On  the  other  hand,  England  and  her 
colonies  consume  one  half  of  the  world *s  output  of  tea,  and  the 
Uniled  States  consumes  but.  one  fifth  of  it. 

AdElteration, — The  adulteration  of  coffee,  more  particularly 
when  it  is  ground,  is  so  easily  accomplished  that  it  affords  great 
temptation  to  unscrupulous  dealers.  Almost  all  ground  coffee  sold 
to  the  poor  is  adulterated,  but  the  adulterants  are  not  usually  of  a 
character  to  render  them  injurious  to  health.  Chief  among  them  is 
chicory,  which  is  added  both  for  dilution  and  for  its  influence  on 
the  colour  and  llavour  of  the  coffee.  This  substance,  however,  is 
actually  preferred  by  many  persons,  and,  as  it  is  in  no  wise  injurious, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  consider  it  as  an  adulterant  when  its  admixture 
with  coffee  is  acknowledged. 

Chicory  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  chicory  plant,  or  wild 
endive,  which  is  roasted  and  ground.  By  roasting,  an  aroma  is  de- 
veloped, as  in  the  case  of  the  coffee  berry.  Chicory  contains  no 
caffeine,  but  it  holds  a  volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  principle.  Its  ad- 
mixture with  coffee  is  detected  by  bleaching  with  chlorinated  smia, 
w^hich  acts  promptly  on  the  pigments  of  chicory,  but  very  slowly 
on  those  of  the  natural  coffee. 

Fn  France,  coffee  is  frequently  flavoured  with  caramel  instead  of 
chicory,  which  is  more  extensively  used  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Coffee  is  also  diluted  with  various  substances,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
peanuts,  dried  sweet  potatoes  parched,  and  ground  acorns,  corncobs, 
or  date  stones  are  sometimes  used. 

Imitation  coffee  beans  are  composed  of  pellets  of  roasted  wheit 
flour,  or  sometimes  wheat  flour  and  chicory,  or  even  sawdust.  Rye, 
corn,  and  barley  are  also  mingled  with  wheat  for  the  same  purpose. 

Fat  globules  are  present  in  impure  coffee  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  substitutes  for  coffee  are  easily  detected  by  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  true  coffee  bean,  wliich,  unless  overroasted,  floats  after 
roasting,  they  usually  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  of  water* 

Colouring  matter,  like  ochre,  burnt  umber,  charcoal,  Prussian 
blue,  and  lead  chromate.  is  added  occasionally  before  the  roasting, 
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as  well  as  burned  sugar  and  sirups,  in  order  to  aflfect  the  appearance 
and  colour  of  the  beans.  The  beans  are  sometimes  polished  in 
cylinders,  in  which  ihcy  are  made  to  revolve  with  soapstone. 

Snbititntes  for  Cofee. — A  substitute  for  coffee  may  be  made 
from  wheat,  rye,  or  oatmeal,  to  which  butter  is  added  in  the  proper- 
lion  of  one  part  to  eight  of  meal.  The  butter  is  melted  in  a  hot  iron 
frying  pan  and  the  meal  is  sprinkled  over  it  and  briskly  stirred  with- 
out burning.  Thus  prepared,  the  meal  resembles  roasted  coffee,  and 
when  half  an  ounce  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  it  makes  a  beverage 
which  is  rather  agreeable  in  taste.  In  Bavaria  this  substitute  for 
;offee  is  used  largely  by  the  peasants,  and  it  is  also  supplied  in  some 
haritable  institutions  in  this  country.  Its  use  necessitates  boiling 
ihe  water,  which,  if  it  contains  any  impurities,  is  thus  rendered  harm- 
less. There  are  several  cereal  substitutes  for  coffee  sold  in  open 
larket  w^hich  are  advertised  as  being  highly  nutritious.  A  number 
of  them  were  analysed  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (Bulletin  122,  1900)  by  C.  F,  Langworthy,  who  says  of  them: 

*•  The  average  cereal  coffee  infusion  had  the  following  percentage 
composition  :  Water,  98.2  ;  protein,  0.2  ;  and  carbohydrates,  1.4,  while 
the  fuel  value  was  30  calories  per  pound.  Skim  milk,  which  is  ordi- 
narily considered  a  rather  **  thin  "  beverage,  contains  3.5  per  cent 
protein,  0.3  per  cent  fat,  5.15  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and  0,8  per  cent 
ash,  or  almost  twenty  times  as  much  food  material  as  the  average 
of  the  beverages  made  from  cereal  coffee.  If  made  according' to 
directions,  one  would  have  to  drink  4^  gallons  of  an  infusion  of 
one  of  them  which  made  an  especial  claim  to  high  nutritive  value 
in  order  to  get  as  much  food  as  is  contained  in  a  quart  of  skim 
milk/* 

Maie^  called  also  Paraguay  tea,  is  manufactured  from  the  dried 
leaves  of  a  plant  resembling  holly.  It  is  a  mildly  stimulating  bever* 
age  which  contains  theine,  but  it  has  no  special  dietetic  atlvantages 
over  tea  or  coffee. 

Bclative  Value  af  Coffee  and  Tea.— Much  argument  has  been 
expended  on  the  relative  digestibility  and  usefulness  of  tea  and 
coffee,  but  about  all  that  can  be  said  definitely  in  regard  to  the  matter 
is,  that  many  persons  who  can  drink  tea  with  impunity  are  made  nerv- 
ous and  are  kept  awake  by  a  similar  quantity  of  coffee,  w'hereas 
there  are  others  who  find  that  coffee  aids  their  digestion  while  tea 
interferes  with  it»  and  that  it  affects  them  in  every  way  more  agree- 
ably than  tea;  and  still  a  third  class  cannot  take  either  tea  or  coffee 
without  producing  indigestion,  insomnia,  and  nervousness.  Speak- 
ing  generally,  coffee  is  believed  in  the  United  States  to  be 
inore  digestible  and  useful  than  tea,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  w^orld, 
especially  in  England,  China,  and  India,  tea  is  regarded  as  more 
beneficial  than  coffee.  In  equal  weight,  tea  contains  more  than 
iwicc  as  much  caffeine  oft  as  it  is  also  called,  theine.    In  this  country, 
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however,  it  is  customary  to  use  about  50  per  cent  more  of  coffee 

tlian  of  tea  to  the  same  quantity  of  water 

Coffee  is  said  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
less  than  tea  when  drunk  in  very  large  quantities. 

It  has  a  more  decided  stimulant  action  than  tea  upon  both  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Ccx:oA 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  arc  both  prepared  from  the  cocoa  bean,  or 
pulj)y  seeds  of  the  exotic  cacao  tree,  Thcobroma  cacao.  The  major 
portion  of  the  supply  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  Brazil,  the  British  West  Indies,  Ecuador.  Venezuela,  and  Dutch 
Guiana.  In  the  United  States  in  1890  the  consumption  of  choco- 
late amounted  to  634,551  pounds,  and  of  cocoa  to  c>g3402  pounds. 

The  cacao  tree  attains  a  height  varying  up  to  twelve  metres. 

It  blossoms  frequently  and  yields  two  crops  a  year  of  a  brighr- 

yelluw  soft  fruit.     The  fruit,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 

smalt  cucumber,  contains  two  or  three  dozen  colourless  seeds  em- 

^brddeU  in  mucilaginous  material.     When  dried  in  the  sunlight,  the 

erd*  acquire  a  bright-yellow  or  brown  colour  and  harden.    The 

"tociui  starch  grains  are  spherical. 

^Preparation. — Cocoa  may  be  either  fermented  or  unfermenied 
The  former  variety  is  dried  in  the  sun  at  once,  and  the  latter  is 
kept  for  some  time,  in  qoatitity ,  in  a  cool,  moist  place,  while  fermen- 
tiition  proceeds.  The  process  of  fermentation  greatly  improves  the 
rtavour.  for  the  natural  acidity  and  bitter  taste  of  the  seeds  sac- 
cee«ls  to  a  milder,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  more  agreeable  flavour 

The  husks  of  the  cocoa  beans  are  irritant  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  possess  little  nutrient  material. 

The  kernels  when  finely  ground  constitute  '*  cocoa  nibs/*  from 
which  a  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  in  water  for  about  two  hours. 
and  removing  the  insoluble  residue  by  straining  or  decanting;  but 
the  cocoa  usually  sold  in  market  is  made  by  grinding  the  kernels 
into  a  paste,  to  which  starch  or  sugar  is  added.  If  starch  has  bcm 
used,  the  cocoa  must  be  boiled  for  some  minutes,  but  if  diluted 
with  sugar  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  it  with  boiling  water  or  n 

The  different  preparations  of  cocoa  are  very  numerous,  hut  •::, 
quantity  commonly  used  for  making  a  single  cup  of  the  beverage  is 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  or  more. 

Composition. — The  cocoa  beans,  after  being  husked  and  dried, 
contain  fat  and  theobromine,  besides  a  little  albumin,  starch,  pig- 
ment, and  salts. 

The  average  percentage  of  the  principal  ingredients  o!  cocoa 
prepared  for  a  beverage  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis  by  Stut- 
ter of  a  specimen  of  Holland  cocoa : 
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Theobromine  ,. *.. i-73 

Toul  nitrogenous  subitances iq. 88 

Fai 30  5» 

Vfmicw 3  83 

Ash. - * 8.30 

Fibre  and  non-nitrogenous  extract ..„*.,.•.  37  *48 

Thcobrctmine  is  the  principal  alkaloid  of  cocoa,  and  is  almost 
lenticaK  both  chemically  and  in  its  physiological  effect,  with 
taffeine. 

Cacao  Butter,— The  fat,  which  is  called  cacao  butter,  is  the 
nutrient  ingredient  of  most  importance.  It  usually  constitutes  50 
per  cent  of  the  cocoa  bean.  It  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  odour, 
and  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without  change.  Because  it  melts 
readily  at  low  temperatures,  it  is  quickly  dissolved  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal*  and  it  is  used  by  itself  for  making  suppositories. 

ITsei. — Cocoa  is  not  as  digestible  as  is  generally  supposed,  be- 
cause it  leaves  a  large  residue  of  unabsorbed  material  from  the 
■iiitrogenous  ingredients,  and  its  relative  deficiency  in  starches  and 
salts  prevents  it  from  being  regarded  as  a  **  complete  "  food.  What- 
ever nutritive  power  cocoa  possesses  depends  upon  its  fat  and  a 
small  percentage  of  digestible  albumin.  If  the  cocoa  is  roasted  by 
too  high  a  temperature,  the  latter  is  destroyed. 

The  lenn  *'  soluble  cocoa  *'  is  erroneous,  because  neither  the  fat 
nor  much  of  the  albuminous  material  is  truly  soluble,  and  if  ihey 
are  removed  the  food  value  of  the  cocoa  preparation  is  much 
impaired.  These  substances  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
slate  of  subdivision  and  held  in  suspension,  but   the  cocoa  bean 

Picontains  so  much  fat  that  it  cannot  be  powdered  unless  the  fat  is 
removed  by  artificial  process  or  diluted  with  sugar  or  some  form  of 
starch.     The  various  powders  recommended  for  invalid  diet,  and 
which  are   sold   as  cocoa   or   broma,    under   different   proprietary 
names,  are  made  in  this  manner.     They  possess  rather  less  strength 
than  chocolate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  because  they  contain  less  fat, 
they  may  be  belter  borne  by  an  enfeebled  stomach.     The  Holland 
j      cocoa  and  other  preparations  are  made  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
^Binga  digestible  cocoa  without  removal  of  the  fat,  which  for  this  pur- 
^MK>se  is  saponified  by  the  use  of  sodium  and  potassium  hydrate  and 
Hmagncsia.    These  alkaline  substances,  while  they  may  be  beneficial 
in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  in  other  cases  tend  to  interfere  with 
digestion  by  neutralising  the  gastric  juice. 

P[  Both  cocoa  and  chocolate  differ  from  tea  and  coffee  in  the  fact 
that  besides  making  an  agreeable  and  very  slightly  stimulating 
drink,  Ihey  contain  more  food  substance.  Their  actual  use  for  this 
purpose,  how-ever,  is  exaggerated.  Cocoa  further  differs  from  tea 
,and  coffee  in  that  the  insoluble  material  is  consumed  as  well  as  the 
aluble. 
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Various  cocon  powders,  essences,  ctc.»  are  sold  for  use  b] 
a  tea>siJoonfuI  of  wliicli  may  be  dissolved  in  a  half  pint  of  h( 
Or  an  infusion  of  cocoa  nibs  may  be  made.  Such  preparations 
should  never  be  g-iven  to  very  young  infants,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best 
not  to  allow  their  use  before  the  completion  of  the  third  year,  but 
for  young  growing  children  after  that  age  they  afford  an  excellent 
beverage. 

After  suspension  in  hot  water  cocoa  is  apt  to  exhibit  a  scum  of 
fat  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  cup.  This  may  be  skimmed  off 
on  a  piece  of  bread  or  cracker  and  eaten  in  Ireu  of  butter — ^a  practice 
common  among  the  Italians.  Cocoa,  on  account  of  its  large  per- 
centage of  fat  in  comparison  with  starchy  ingredients,  forms  a  very 
good  addition  to  a  vegetarian  diet* 

Adulteration* — The  sophistication  of  cocoa  is  very  easy  of  ac- 
compli slim  ctit  as  well  as  profitable.  It  is  principally  done  with  sug- 
ars, starches,  and  fats.  Iron  salts  and  other  colouring  matters  arc 
often  added.  These  adulterations  are  fraudulent,  but  not  necessarily 
harmful. 

Chocolate 

Preparation*^ — Chocolate  is  manufactured  from  the  husRed,  dried, 
ground,  and  fermented  cocoa  seeds»  which  are  then   roasted  an 
made  into  paste  and  compressed  into  cakes  by  moderate  pressur 
To  increase  the  flavour  and  nutrient  power  of  the  cakes  more  or  less 
sugar  (but  at  feast  50  per  cent)  is  added,  and  various  flavouring  e^i 
tracts^  such  as  vanilla,  etc.,  or  spices,  are  mixed  with  the  paste  befoa 
compressing  it.     The  husks  of  the  seeds  are  separately  sold,  and 
used  for  adulteration  in  making  cheaper  varieties  of  chocolate.    The 
are  inferior  to  the  seeds  in  all  their  properties. 

TTsea. — The  value  of  chocolate  as  a  concentrated  food  is  in  pa 
derived  from  the  sugar  w^hich  is  added,  but  it  is  very  nutritiot: 
Tested  at  the  Austrian  army  manceuvres  in  1900.  a  chocolate  ration" 
was  fotuid  to  equal  five  times  its  weight  of  beef.  Like  cocoa,  if  pure 
and  carefully  prepared,  its  ingredients  are  easily  digested  and  ab- 
sorbed. In  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  various  gastric  disorders  it  forms 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  drink,  and  it  enables  the  patient  to 
take  additional  nourishment  in  the  form  of  the  milk  and  sugar  mixc 
with  it.  It  is  also  mildly  stimulating  and  exhilarating  to  the  ner 
ous  system  when  exhausted  through  overwork  or  worry,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  over  tea  and  coffee  that  it  does  not  produc 
wakefulness.  The  free  use  of  chocolate,  either  eaten  or  drunk  as  { 
beverage,  constituting  what  almost  might  be  called  a  **  chocolate 
habit/*  is  not  injurious  to  the  nervous  system  after  the  manner  of 
overindulgence  in  tea  and  coffee,  but  it  produces  more  or  less  gas- 
tric dyspepsia  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  which 
already  contains  or  which  is  added  to  it  when  drunk. 
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Tocoiate  made  into  compressed  cakes  forms  a  convenient  port- 
jable  food  that  will  keep  well  for  a  long  time,  especially  when  pro- 
?cted  from  drying  by  a  coating  of  tinfoil  or  otherwise.  These  cakes 
>ntain  condensed  nutriment  which  makes  them  very  ser\iceable 
I  upon  expeditions  where  pro%'isions  can  only  be  carried  in  limited 
^kuantity.  Condensed  milk  may  be  carried  to  drink  with  the  choco- 
^■atc.  The  fact  that  its  flavour  is  so  universally  liked  is  an  additional 
^Bd  vantage. 
^^       The  chocolate  cakes  are  sometimes  prepared  w^ith  meat  extract. 

ior  when  dissolved  and  drunk,  meat  powder  or  raw^  meal  may  be 
Bdded  to  them  for  phthisical  patients  or  other  invalids  who  require 
concentrated  food. 
Chocolate,  when  not  too  rich  in  fat,  is  a  very  wholesome  food  for 
growing  children,  and  is  better  for  them  than  the  more  stimulating 
beverages  tea  and  coffee.  Its  agreeable  fiavoiir  causes  h  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  as  an  ingredient  of  starchy  foods  and  confections,  and 
also  to  disguise  the  taste  of  disagreeable  or  bitter  medicines,  such  as 
quinine.  Many  articles  of  invalid  diet,  such  as  cornstarch,  farina, 
gelatin,  etc,  may  be  made  palatable  by  the  addition  of  chocolate, 

t'~' ""■'"■■■■■■""^ 
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Composition. — ^^The  kola  nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  tall  tree  of  the  order 
^StercuUaiCiC,  growing  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  East  India,  and  Ceylon.     It  resembles  both  coffee  and 
chocolate  in  some  of  its  properties,  and  its  uses  are  practically  the 
ame.     It  contains  caffeine,  or  theine  and  theobromine^  besides  a  lit- 
tle fat»  glucose*  dextrin  and  starch,  cellulose,  albumins,  tannin,  mu- 
cilaginous material,  a  diastatic  and  a  milk-digesting  ferment,  and 
other  substances. 
^L       Vies, — Kola  is  believed  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon 
^Kssue  waste.    It  is  also  mildly  stimulating  to  the  heart  and  nervous 
^Bystem,  and  is  diuretic  as  well  as  somewhat  tonic  in  its  action  on  the 
^Momach,     It  is  said  to  increase  the  capacity  for  endurance  of  niiis- 
^kular  work. 

^B       Its  efficacy  has  been  repeatedly  tested  by  European  army  siir- 
^K^<)ns— especially  in    France   and  Sw^it/erland — for  troops   on   the 
^fciarch,  and  has  been  shown  to  lessen  fatigue  and  diminish  the  craving 
for  both  food  and  ilrink. 

Kola  made  into  an  infusion  like  coffee,  but  only  one  third  or  one 

half  the  strength  of  the  latter,  forms  a  smooth,  rich,  dark-brown  fluid 

rithout  sediment  or  oily  scum.     It  is  drunk,  like  coffee  or  chocolate, 

w\xh  milk  and  sugar,  and  has  a  not  unpleasant  taste.     It  is  said  to  be 

I'cll  home  by  delicate  stomachs,  and  may  be  prescribed  in  fevers, 

largr  doses  it  may  cause  insomnia.     As  a  substitute  for  food  on 
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forced  marches  or  in  mountain  climbing  it  is  said  by  those  who 
have  tried  it  to  sustain  strength  for  as  long  as  forty  hours,  and  to 
serve  better  than  tea  or  coffee. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol  is  a  substance  produced  by  a  process  developed  in  cer- 
tain sugar-yielding  substances  (sitcli  as  grains,  molasses,  sugar  cane, 
etc)  by  the  action  of  an  organised  ferment,  the  yeast  fungus  Saccha- 
romyccs  lerci'lsitr.  The  chemical  changes  involved  are  complex,  but 
the  chief  products  are  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide  gas.  A  little 
glycerin,  succinic  acid,  and  other  bodies  may  be  formed.  The  fungus 
is  always  floating  in  the  air,  so  that  when  saccharine  fluids  arc  ex- 
posed to  it  the  fermentation  proceeds  of  itself.  Two  parts  of  sugar 
yield  approximately  one  of  alcohol. 

Alcoholic  drinks  may  be  economically  distilled  from  a  great  vari- 
ety of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  which  contain  sugar,  or  sub- 
stances which  can  be  artificially  converted  into  it.  There  are  no 
civilised  races,  and  but  few  uncivilised  or  semicivilised  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  northern  Eskimos,  and  one 
or  two  other  tribes  mentioned  below,  who  do  not  practise  the  distil- 
lation of  alcohol  in  some  form  or  otlier  from  t!ie  materials  most  avail- 
able. For  example,  the  spirit  fermented  from  the  potato  is  drunk 
in  Lombardy,  and  that  from  rice  in  Japan,  and  the  Fiji  Islanders  use 
a  drink,  "  kava/'  made  by  fermenting  with  their  own  saliva  the  Piper 
mcthystkuftL  Even  the  stems  of  plants  are  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
alcoholic  beverages  made  from  the  sugar  cane  and  the  palm.  The 
expressefl  juices  of  many  fruits  besides  the  grape  and  apple  can  be 
easily  fermented  into  intoxicating  drinks,  and  when  the  alcoholic 
fluid  obtained  lacks  flavour  it  is  often  re-enforced  by  some  organic 
extract. 

General  BiscQBsion  of  the  Value  of  Alcohol. — The  question 
whether  alcohol  is,  properly  speaking,  a  food,  or  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  beverage  and  stimulant  without  power  of  nutrition, 
has  given  rise  to  much  warm  discussion,  and  it  invariably  plays  an 
important  role  among  the  advocates  of  tcetotalism.  A  full  presen- 
tation of  the  alcohol  question  w^ould  be  foreign  to  the  limits  of  the 
present  work,  but  the  following  general  propositions  comprise  the 
belief  of  many  authorities  who  have  devoted  careful  research  to 
this  exceedingly  important  topic  : 

1.  The  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  is  unnecessary  for  the  human 
organism  tn  health.  It  does  not  exist  as  a  natural  product.  The 
very  lowest  types  of  man^Australian  and  many  Polynesian  sav* 
ages — know  nothing  of  it,  and  drink  only  water  and  fresh  fruit  juice, 
such  as  that  of  the  cocoanut.  although  they  speedily  acquire  a  fofid* 
ness  for  alcoholic  beverages  when  given  them. 
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2,  A  large  number  of  persons  are  undoubtedly  better  without 
alcohol  and  may  prolong  their  lives  by  total  abstinence. 

3,  The  lifelong  use  of  alcohol  in  moderation  as  an  occasional 
beverage  with  meals  does  not  necessarily  shorten  the  duration  of 
life  or  induce  disease  in  some  persons,  while  in  others  it  undoubted- 
ly produces  gradual  and  permanent  changes,  chiefly  of  a  cirrhotic 
character,  in  the  blood  vessels  and  in  viscera,  such  as  the  liver  and 
kidneys.     These  alterations,  which  may  be  slow  and  subtile  in  char- 
acter, may  not  m  themselves  materially  impair  the  health  or  cause 
an  ultimately  fatal  result,  but  they  tend  to  weaken  vita!  organs  and 
prcHluce  premature  senility,  so  that  if  the  patient  acquire  any  severe 
disease — as,  for  example,  an  acute  infection,  like  pneumonia,  or  a 
c^hfunic  one,  hke  tuberculosis— the  resistance  of  the  body  to  the 
invasion  of  the  disease  is^impaired.    There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that 
these  cirrhotic  changes  are  as  much  due  to  toxic  products  of  indiges- 
tion caused  by  alcohol  as  to  the  alcohol  per  sc. 

4.  There  are  many  persons  whose  constitutional  inheritance  is 
such  that  they  should  be  particularly  wamed  against  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  in  some  such  cases,  as,  for  example,  among  those  who 
3»'e  subjects  of  well-marked  gouty  diathesis,  it  is  better  that  the  use  of 
^<^ohol  should  be  imperatively  forbidden, 

S*  The  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulation  is  invariably  injurious, 
although  the  extent  to  which  evil  influences  become  manifest  de- 
Panels  upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  in  connection  with 
the  t>vo  factors  of  heredity  and  environment, 

^,  There  are  a  number  of  diseases  in  which  the  temporary  use 
<w  alcohol  is  of  positive  service,  and  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
in  vv^liich  it  becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to  prolong  life, 

^.  In  many  cases  of  malnutrition  and  malassimilation  of  food, 
alcohol  is  itself  a  food,  and  its  consumption  under  proper  direction 
''^^mlts  in  an  increase  of  body  weight  and  strength  and  improve- 
'''e^-mt  of  functional  activity.  These  results  are  accomplished  in  part 
thr^:::^^g},  the  action  of  the  alcohol  as  a  definite  food,  and  in  part 
thr^^^^gli  Its  remarkable  cflFect  in  force  production.  The  latter  is  due 
^^^  S^s  own  direct  combustion,  by  which  in  chronic  diseases  and  in 
ertt:  i  ^aj  acute  and  exhausting  affections  it  spares  that  of  the  tissues 
of  t:  lie  body. 

vMthough  alcohol  is  such  a  strong  force  producer  and  heat 
S^^^ orator,  its  effect  in  this  direction  is  very  soon  counterbalanced 
**y  \h  stronger  influence  in  lowering  the  general  tone  of  the  nerv- 
**^^  system  and  in  producing  positive  degeneration  in  the  tissues, 
*'*  the  condition  of  health  more  food  is  usually  eaten  and  more 
•^*"^;e  is  developed  than  is  actually  necessary  for  the  body,  and  there 
\y  always  a  reserve  supply  of  energy  on  hand  which  may  be  util- 
^*^^  for  any  extraordinary  exertion,  and  hence  the  constant  use  of 
si^ohol  as  a  food  or  stimulant  in  health  is  both  unnecessary  and 
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inadvisable.  When  alcohol  is  consumed  in  health  in  addition  to  a 
normal  or  excessive  quantity  of  solid  food  by  its  more  ready  com- 
buslion  it  prevents  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  latter  and  favours 
the  accumulation  of  suboxidised  waste  products,  which  are  always 
harmful  in  the  system.  Excesses  in  eating  are  thus  doubly  aggra^ 
vated  by  the  effects  of  alcohol.  It  is  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony of  army  surgeons  an<i  the  experience  of  those  who»  like 
Greely,  Stanley,  and  others,  have  led  long  and  perilous  exploring 
expeditions,  mvolving  great  fatigue  and  unusual  endurance,  tb! 
muscular  overwork  and  climatic  hardships  are  much  better  cnduretl 
if  alcohol  is  entirely  abstained  from. 

It  has  always  been  found  in  armies  that  when  good  food  was  at 
hand  the  issue  of  alcohol  with  the  regular  ration  produced  an 
increased  percentage  of  sick  days  and  of  incapacity  for  work. 
Colonel  Alfred  A,  WoodhulU  Surgeon,  U,  S,  A.,  writes  me  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter :  "  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  medical  offi- 
cers  would  seriously  advocate  the  issue  of  alcohol  as  a  measure  of 
health,  but  I  believe  that  its  habitual  use  during  the  civil  war  was 
prohibited  for  reasons  of  discipline,  while  it  still  might  have  been 
occasionally  issued  as  if  for  health.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  it 
might  serve  a  good  purpose  as  a  temporary  stimulant  after  a  long 
and  wet  march,  the  waggons  w^ould  be  in  the  rear  owing  to  the  same 
conditions  that  fatigued  the  men." 

While  all  this  applies  to  prolonged  effort  of  any  kind  and  to 
conditions  where  other  food  can  be  obtained  and  assimilated*  it 
does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  a  most  helpful  food 
and  stimulant  in  emergencies  when  other  food  cannot  be  had  or 
when  the  body  is  temporarily  endangered  from  acute  disease  and 
the  higher  rate  of  combustion  in  fever,  or  from  failure  to  assimilate 
other  nourishment. 

Major  WoodrufT,  U.  S,  A.,  says:  "Spirits  can  never  be  used 
in  the  army  as  a  regular  issue  ;  the  practice  is  thoroughly  vicious, 
and  was  virtually  abandoned  sixty  years  ago.  On  extraordinary  oc- 
casions of  great  fatigue  they  are  allowable  in  moderation.  Itndcr 
such  temporary  stimulation  the  men  will  brace  up  and  perform  the 
necessary  work  of  making  earthworks,  etc.,  when  without  it  they 
would  be  too  exhausted  to  do  anything.  Without  stimulation  a 
man  is  not  worth  much  after  he  has  made  a  forced  march  i>f  fnrlv 
miles." 

The  problem  whether  the  world  as  a  whole  is  better  or  worse  jor 
the  existence  of  alcohol  aside  from  all  ethical  questions,  and  viewcti 
merely  from  the  scientific  standpoint  of  the  influence  of  alcohol 
upon  mortality,  is  difficult  of  solution,  for  to  offset  the  numerous 
cases  of  fatal  alcoholism  and  the  still  larger  number  of  cases  of  dis- 
eases which  would  not  presumably  be  fatal  without  the  existing 
condition  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  of  the  system,  arc  very 


id  food  combined  or  stimulant  alone  wli 
io  completely  relied  upon  in  cases  of  emer- 
taken  alone  will   prolong  life  beyond  the 
Id  terminate  from  starvation. 
,— The  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  may 
eral  headings : 

..  II.  Action  as  a  Stimulant  to  the  Nerves 
Vction  upon  the  Muscular  System.  IV.  Ac- 
'mperature.  V.  Action  as  a  Diuretic,  VI, 
fembranes.  VI I.  Action  upon  Gastric  Di- 
lol  Absorption — Hypodermic  Use.  IX* 
X.  Alcohol  Poisoning.     XL  Alcohol  and 

^Rs  a  food,  alcohol  adds  to  the  nutrition  of 
absorption,  requiring  no  preliminary  prep- 
l|i>rgans«  which  are  therefore  not  taxed  in 
OTediatcly  conveyed  in  the  general  circula- 
>ther  pans  of  the  system.  The  chemical 
assimilation  of  this  form  of  hydrocarbon  are 
ohol,  even  when  digested  in  very  large  quan- 
to  any  extent  unaltered  in  the  urine,  and, 
is  not  exhaled  from  the  breathy  denionstrat- 
is  complete.  This  combustion  results  in  the 
I  carbon  dioxide.  The  fact  that  the  body 
der  its  use,  and  that  the  storage  of  fat  in  the 
eased  even  to  an  abnormal  degree,  does  not 
le  alcohol  itself  has  entered  into  their  struc- 
5  exerted  through  modification  of  oxidation 
ing  the  burning  up  of  other  food  otaterials, 
ed  to  be  themselves  added  to  the  protoplas- 
!y ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  while 
effect  of  alcohol  as  a  food,  it  also  may  be 
body  in  ihe  form  of  some  other  product » 
denied  by  M.  Chanveau.  Whatever  con- 
tr  the  physiological  effect  of  alcohol  as  a 
hat  in  some  cases  of  disease  it  is  clinically 


ritivc  value  cf  alcohol  in  disease,  At  water 
I  material  which  will  not  have  to  be  digested, 
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can  be  easily  absorbed,  is  readily  oxidised,  and  will  supply  the  reqy 
site  energy. 

**  I  know  of  no  other  material  which  would  seem  to  meet  these 
requirements  so  naturally  and  so  fully  as  alcohol.  It  does  not  re- 
quire digestion,  is  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  and  presumably  by  the 
intestine,  with  great  ease*  Outside  of  the  body  it  is  oxidised  very 
readily,  within  the  body  it  appears  to  be  quickly  burned,  and  it  ^tip- 
plies  a  large  amount  of  energy."  I 

Professor  Atwater,  in  1899,  niade  valuable  expenments  upon 
man  in  his  respiration  calorimeter  (described  on  p.  10).  in  which 
500  grammes  of  pure  alcohol  was  given,  disguised  in  a  coffee  mix- 
ture, and  intended  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  fats,  starches,  and 
sugars  of  ordinary  diet.  He  found  that  "  the  alcohol  was  ahnost 
completely  oxidised.  The  kinetic  energy  resulting  from  that  oxida- 
tion agrees  very  closely  with  the  potential  energy  of  the  same  amount 
of  alcohol  as  measured  by  its  heat  of  combustion  as  determined  by 
the  bomb  calorimeter,  and  the  alcohol  served  to  protect  body  pre 
tein  and  fat  from  oxidation/* 

It  is,  however,  inferior  to  carbohydrates  as  a  protector  of  body 
protein  from  consumption.  In  some  cases  it  may  even  increase 
protein  consumption,  as,  for  example,  when  taken  in  such  excess  as 
to  affect  the  nervous  system  and  inhibit  normal  metabohsm  (A^ 
water). 

In  referring  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  metabolism  Banc 
says:    '*  The   increase  of  albumin   suffers  thereby  no  appreciabll 
change;  that  of  fat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reduced  by  small  quantitic 
of  alcohol,  while  liy  very  large  doses  it  is  increased  at  any  rate 
animals*     Alcohol  also,  in  consequence  of  its  fat-sparing  actiol 
behaves  in  the  character  of  a  food/*     The  sugar  which  is  contained 
in  considerable  quantity  in  sweet  wines,  liqueurs,  etc..  is  an  addi- 
t tonal  source  of  nourishment  or  of  fat  production.     It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  many  heavy  drinkers  are  stout.      They 
usually  indulge  more  freely  in  unsweetened  liquors  or  malt  liquors 
than  in  wines,  however.     Heavy  drinkers  are  often  heavy  eaters, 
and  may  be  as  unable  to  control  their  appetite  for  food  as  for  drink* 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  alcoholic  gastritis,  in  which. 
temporarily  at  least,  all  desire  for  food  may  be  in  abeyance.     In  a 
general  way,  alcohol  is  believed  to  lessen  tissue  waste. 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  is  said  to  increase  the  quantity 
oxygen  inspired  and  lessen  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

II.  Action  as  a  Stimulant  to  the  Nerves  and  Circulation.— j 
a  stimulant,  alcohol  acts  primarily  upon  the  nervous  system  and 
the  circulation,  although  it  increases  the  functional  activity  of  many 
organs  in  the  body,  and  gland  secretion  may  be  promoted  by  its  use. 
The  influence  of  alcohol  upon  t!ie  nervous  system  in  moderate  doses 
is  to  quicken  the  transmission  and  enhance  the  effect  of  nerve  cur- 
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Us,  accelerating  slightly  the  heart  action  an<l,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
ie  respiration,  while  the  mental  processes  are  stimulated  in  part  by 
Is  direct  influence  upon  the  cerebrom,  and  in  part  also  by  the  greater 
rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

I      If  alcohol  is  given  in  large  doses  at  frequent  inler\^als,  it  may 
)verstinmlate  the  heart,  which  subsequently  becomes  exhausted  as 
he  result  of  the  stimulation.     This  is  sometimes  true  of  the  senile 
leart. 
III.  Action  upon  the  Muscular  System* — Alcohol  used  within 
physiological  limits  tends  to  remove  ttniscular  fatigue  and  10  increase 
he  force  of  muscular  action. 
In  the  training  of  athletes  for  contests  in  rowing,  sparring,  and 
I  other  sports,  alcohol  is  usually  absolutely  forbidden,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  breakdown  in  health  which  by  many  athletes  is  ascribed  to 
bvcrwork  is  not  infrequently  due  to  violations  in  regard  to  the  sim- 
ple physiological  laws  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  which  the  accompany- 
ing features  of  a  "  sporting  **  life  tempt  them  to  infringe.     The  ques- 
tion is  well  stated  by  Ringer,  who  says :  **  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
healthy  persons  capable  of  the  fullest  amount  of  mental  and  physical 

I  exercise  without  the  stimulation  of  alcohol  not  only  do  not  require 
It,  but  are  far  better  without  it/*  Dut.  as  he  remarks,  the  statement 
Applies  to  the  continued  use  of  strong  alcoholic  spirits^  and  not  to 
|>eers  and  light  wines  which,  in  addition  to  the  alcohol,  contain 
lother  ingredients  which  may  be  serviceable  as  food.  In  the  latter 
lorm  of  beverages  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  constant  use  of  them  is  found,  by  the  practical  experience 
of  many  persons  whose  occupations  preclude  them  from  abundant 
^Mxercise  in  the  open  air  in  the  country,  to  improve  their  digestion 
^^nd  enable  them  to  sustain  various  functions  of  the  body  which 
would  otherwise  be  impaired  by  their  mode  of  life.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  elderly  people  and  those  who  suffer  from  insomnia  and 
retardation  of  gastric  digestion.  Experiments  to  test  the  sustaining 
power  of  alcohol  were  made  upon  three  regiments  of  the  British 

I  army  and  reported  in  1899.     The  men  were  subjected  to  fatiguing 
exercises.     To  one  regiment  a  ration  of  whisky  was  allowed,  to  a 
bccond  a  ration  of  malt  liquor,  and  to  the  third  no  alcohol.     The 
bnen  taking  whisky  exhibited  more  energy  for  about  four  days  than 
either  of  the  other  groups,  but  then  became  fatigued  and  weak ; 
wherras  those  taking  none  steadily  gained  in  endurance,  and  those 
taking  malt  liquor  showed  an  intermediate  condition.     As  a  result 
^uf  these  experiments,  the  use  of  liquor  was  absolutely  forbidden  in 
^RKitchencr's  Soudanese  campaign,  which  was  characterised  by  re- 
^Hnarkable  immunity  from  fliscase  in  the  desert. 
"^      IV.  Action   upon   the   Body   Temperature.^ — The    physiological 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  body  temperature  may  also  be  regarded 
as   proceeding    primarily    from    its    stimulating    influence,    acting 
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through  the  vasomotor  nerves.  In  moderate  doses,  alcohol,  by 
quickening  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  and  by  dilating  the  pe- 
ripheral bloo<l  vessels,  enables  more  blood  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  to  pass  through  the  superficial  capillaries  in  a  given  time* 
and  hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  the  body  temperature.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  combustion  of  the  alcohol  itself  within  the  body 
results  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  heat  units.  The  total 
balance  of  these  processes  is  usually  on  the  side  of  an  absolute  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature.  It  is  in  part  for  this  reason  that  alcohol  is 
of  benefit  in  fevers. 

As  a  result  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Reichert  to  determine  the  action  of  alcohol  on  animal  heat  func- 
tions, he  concludes  **  that  akoho!  does  not  affect  the  total  quantit) 
of  heat  produced ;  that  more  heat  is  dissipated  than  produced ;  thai 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  due  to  the  excess  of  dissipation,  and  is 
in  direct  proportion ;  and  that  in  all  likelihood  alcohol,  by  under- 
going oxidation,  yields  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  thus  conserving 
the  tissues  and  acting  as  a  food/* 

V,  Action  a&  a  Biuretic— Alcohol  in  some  persons,  although 
not  in  all,  is  a  very  strong  diuretic,  and  its  effect  depends  largely 
upon  the  variety  of  the  beverage  used.     For  some  persons  gin  has 
a  much  more  decided  diuretic  action  than  other  strong  liquors,  such 
as  rum  or  brandy,  and  in  many  beer  possesses  a  diuretic  action 
which  indicates  a  special  stimulating  effect  upon  the  total  quantity 
of  urine  excreted  beyond  that  produced  by  a  similar  bulk  of  water, 
but  the  total  of  urea,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  eliminated  is  dimin- 
ished.   Chittenden  fountl  that  uric-acid  excretion  is  doubled.    As 
general  rule,  alcohol  which  is  moderately  diluted,  and  which  is  tak 
upon  an  empty  stomach,  is  much  more  promptly  absorbed  and  pos 
sesses  a  stronger  diuretic  action  than  when  taken  with  food  or  wh 
given  in  a  concentrated  form. 

VL  Action  on  Mucous  Membranes. — ^Strong  alcohol  is  astrin- 
gent to  mucous  surfaces,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  diluted  with  equal 
parts  of  water  as  a  gargle  for  sore  tliroat.  Claret,  which  also  con- 
tains tannin,  may  be  employed  in  this  way. 

If  taken  in  too  large  quantity  or  too  strong,  the  astringent  effect 
upon  the  stomach  is  highly  irritating,  causing  local  congestion,  and 
even  inflammation  upon  the  mucous  coat,  which  becomes  covere^J 
with  tenacious  mucus.  The  tongue  soon  becomes  coated,  and  tll^H 
appetite  is  destroyed  as  well  as  the  secreting  power  of  the  gastric 
glands. 

VIL  Action  upon  Gastric  Digestion. — Taken  with  food  in  the 
stomach,  alcohol  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  the  equivalent 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  pure  substance,  given  in  the  form  of  any 
alcoholic  beverage,  does  not  materially  affect  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.     In  larger  quantities,  or  if  the  gastric  juice  itself 
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feeble,  alcohol  precipitates  pepsin,  coagulates  the  albuminous  ma-          ^| 
^terials  of  the  food,  and  greatly  retards  if  it  does  not  altogether  de-           ^| 
^btroy  gastric  digestion.     On  the  other  hand,  while  not  interfering           ^H 
^with  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  alcohol  may  stimulate  its  secre-           ^H 
^lion  so  that,  as  Moleschott  says,  "  a  glass  or  two  of  good  old  wine           ^H 
Bfacrcases  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  which  performs  mainly  the           ^| 

digestion  of  albuminous  foods/*                                                                        ^H 
Sopie  interesting  experiments  are  reported  by   Roberts  (Lee-           ^H 
Htures  on  Dietetics  and  Dyspepsia)  upon  the  effect  of  malt  liquors          ^H 
^■pn  gastric  digestion.     They  were  conducted  as  follows:   By  add-      ^^^H 
Hbg  together  2  grammes  of  dried  beef-fibre,  0.15  c.  c.  of  hydro-      ^^H 
Hrhloric  acid,   i    c.   c.  of  glycerin   extract  of  pepsin,  and   varying      ^^^B 
Hquantities  of  malt  liquors,  with  water  up  to  100  c.  c.     The  result      ^^^B 
Hb  tabulated:                                                                                                ^^^| 

TAIM«D    IM    mm    DtGVSTIMG    MlX' 

Tins  IM   WMiCH  1>IC1I5TI0N   WAS  COMr[.STftU.                                         ^^H 
(HORMA^    too  MlNVTltS.)                                                                 ^^| 

Buno.^    :  "i^u^^       l^^-          H 

^^0  per  etat 

115  minutes.          100  minutes.          too  minutet,          ^^^H 
140                                                   1     115                          ^^^H 
aoo                        140                        140                        ^^^H 
Embarra&^d.         tSo        '*                180                                ^H 

ao    ••      " 

40    *•      " 

te    **      ** 

B       In  considering  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  other  foods,  the  fact           ^H 

Hfehould  be  emphasised  that  monotony  of  diet  with  had  cooking  of           ^H 

Hcoarse,  tasteless  food,  especially  when  associated  with  overwork,  may           ^H 

^Bbe  a  potent  factor  in  establishing  a  liking  for  liquors  among  the           ^H 

H|>uor.     In  the  United  States,  among  the  poorer  classes  the  art  of           ^H 

B^^O'i^i^  ^be  diet  and  of  serving  food  in  an  agreeable  and  properly           ^H 

seasoned  manner  is  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  statement           ^M 

is  confidently  made  by  Williams,  w^ho  has  given  years  of  personal           ^| 

atlemion  to  the  matter,  that  "  the  raw  material  of  the  dietary  of  the           ^M 

French  and  ItaHans  is  more  inferior  than  that  of  the  English ,  but  a           ^M 

far  better  result  is  obtained  by  better  cookery,  and  the  same  un-           ^M 

favourable  comparison  can  undoubtedly  be  made  with  the  poorer           ^H 

—classes  in  America/'     The  Italians  have  the  art  of  making  compara-      ^^H 

^lively  tasteless  food,  such  as  macaroni,  into  very  savoury  and  nutri-      ^^^H 

tious  dishes.    Osier  expresses  the  opinion  that  more  ill  arises  from      ^^^B 

abuses  of  eating  than  of  drinking,  especially  in  America.                             ^H 

VIII.  Alcoliol  Absorption. — Alcohol  is  highly  diffusible,  and  is           ^M 

^promptly  absorbed  from  mucous  surfaces  as  well  as  from  subcu-           ^H 

^nneons  tissue.                                                                                                   ^H 

^        lis  effect  is  always  more  immediate  when  taken  into  an  empty                  ' 

^^stomach.     It  is  then  rapidly  absorbed,  and  its  influence  is  exerted 

Hsuddenty.     When  there  is  food  in  the  stomach,  some  of  the  alcohol 

IS  temporarily  taken  up  by  it  like  water  by  a  sponge,  its  absorption 
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is  delayed,  and,  since  its  elimination  is  quite  rapid,  the  system  is  less 
likely  to  become  overcharj^cd  with  it 

Alcohol  is  well  absorbed  from  the  rectum,  and  to  patients  who 
for  any  reason  are  unable  to  retain  it  in  the  stomach  it  may  be 
given  in  this  manner.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  use  spirits 
diluted  with  from  one  to  four  parts  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  whisky 
or  brandy  should  be  given  for  a  dose. 

Hyf>odermic  Use. — \  ery  little  alcohol  can  be  made  to  pass  iato  ihtf 
body  by  rubbing  it  upon  the  skin,  although  it  is  a  diffusible  sub- 
stance, but  it  is  very  promptly  absorbed  when  injected  hyptidermic- 
ally,  and  where  its  immediate  stimulating  effect  is  required  it  can 
be  thus  sooner  obtained.  Owing  to  the  local  irritant  action  nf 
alcohol,  not  over  a  drachm  or  two  should  be  placed  beneath  the 
skin  at  any  one  point,  for  it  is  often  quite  painful.  The  surface 
should  be  rubbed  to  ]>romQtc  its  absorptioiv  In  emergency,  two 
or  three  ounces  may  be  quickly  given  in  this  way  in  divided  doses. 

IX.  Elimination, — The  questions  of  what  intermediate  products 
may  be  formed  by  the  s^ilitting  up  of  alcohol  In  tbe  blood  or  tissues^ 
of  the  influence  of  the  combustion  of  alcohol,  and  of  the  combustion 
of  the  tissues  themselves,  involve  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
chemical  analysis,  and  the  liabilities  to  error  are  considerable.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  proved ,  howx*ver,  that  when  taken  in  moderation 
alcohol  is  completely  consumed  within  the  body,  or  so  completely 
that  a  mere  trace  escapes  in  the  urine  and  perspiration,  and  a  little 
more  in  the  exhaled  air,  H  the  dosage  of  alcohol  is  very  much 
increased,  however,  its  elimination,  unaltered,  becomes  proportion- 
ately active,  although  it  is  still  consumed  in  large  amount  in  the  body. 
The  excretion  of  CO,  by  the  lungs  is  lessened. 

Alcohol  is  believed  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  tissue  waste 
under  some  conditions,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  it  may  lessen  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid. 

X.  Alcohol  PoiBoning. — This  topic  will  be  more  conveniently  dis- 
cussed with  the  treatment  under  the  heading  Alcoholism. 

XI.  Alcohol  and  Climate.^ — It  is  an  established  fact  that  climatic 
conditions  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  degree  to  which 
alcohol  influences  the  system.  Many  persons  find  that  they  can 
drink  more  spirits  and  wine  during  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  di- 
mate  like  that  of  England  willioot  apparent  ill  effect  than  they  caa 
in  the  more  stimulating  and  bracing  climate  with  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  H  incil 
are  to  be  exposed  to  cold  and  hardship  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  it  is  highly  unwise  for  them  to  indulge  freely  in  alcoholic  drinks 
on  account  of  the  rapid  fall  in  the  body  temperature,  which  is  pro- 
moted by  the  external  cold  when  alcohol  relaxes  the  capillaries. 
In  illustration  of  this  principle,  a  story  is  told  of  a  parly  of  engi- 
neers who  were  lost  during  the  winter  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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If  here,  after  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  and  hardship,  they  were  one 

■flight  obliged  to  sleep  without  shelter  with  the  thennometer  below 

zero.     They  had  whisky  with  them  and  but  little  food ;  some  of  the 

arty  drank  heavily,  others  drank  in  moderation,  and  a  few  of  the 

Ti^iser  took  no  alcohol  at  all.     In  the  morning  the  latter  awoke»  cold 

but  refreshed  by  the  night's  rest,  while  others  who  drank  in  modera* 

^nion  were  very  much  more  uncomfortable  and  had  suffered  far  more 

^Krom  the  exposure,  and  one  or  two  of  those  who  had  drunk  freely 

^■9^ ere  frozen  to  death. 

^H  Otto  Snell  interrogated  sixty  expert  mountain-climbers,  and  only 
^Hve  declared  that  liquor  was  not  injurious  if  taken  before  or  during 
"their  exertions. 

In  the  arctic  expeditions  of  Greely,  De  Long,  and  others,  al- 
though pure  alcohol  was  carried  for  cooking  purposes,  very  stringent 
I  regulations  had  to  be  enforced  to  prevent  the  men  from  drinking 
plcoholic  beverages,  which  were  only  kept  for  emergencies  and  sick- 
iiess.  The  northern  Eskimos  are  ignorant  of  such  drinks,  having 
Clothing  which  they  can  ferment  to  produce  them.  On  the  otiter 
hand,  the  natives  of  tropical  climates  are  in  the  habit  of  distilling 
many  varieties  of  alcoholic  drink  from  the  fermentation  of  vege- 
table food. 
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I  *  ITiC  as  a  Tonic. — ^  Very  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  increase  the 

'flow  of  gastric  juice,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  employed  with 

advantage  in  cases  such  as  the  following :   i.  By  those  whose  nervous 

^kystem  is  readily  overtaxed  and  who  when  fatigued  or  worried  lose 

all  appetite,     2.  By  persons  of  sedentary  habits  who  have  greatly 

enfeebled  digestions.     3.  In  protracted  convalescence  from  severe 

forms  of  acute  diseases.     For  any  of  these  patients  a  mild  cocktail, 

^-a  little  whisky  and  water,  or  a  glass  of  simple   bitters   may   be 

^feordered  to  be  taken  directly  before  meals  in  order  to  improve  the 

^m*  tone  *"  of  the  stomach.     In  all  cases  care  should  be  exercised,  espe- 

Vcially  among  persons  who  may  possibly  inherit  the  alcoholic  habit, 

that  the  beverage  be  not  prescribed  too  often,  for  sometimes  cases  of 

■chronic  alcoholism  originate  among  persons  who  begin  by  resorting 
ko  this  food  and  stimulant  to  tide  them  over  emergencies  such  as  the 
above,  and  who  find  when  the  emergency  is  passed  that  they  are 
unable  to  relinquish  the  acquired  fondness  for  the  drink.     When 

I  troops  have  been  exposed  to  exhausting  service  in  a  hot,  humid 
■Itniosphere  such  as  that  of  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands  they 
iuffer  greatly  from  nervous  exhaustion  and  insomnia.  In  such 
tases^  besides  an  ample  ration,  the  use  of  from  two  to  four  ounces 
of  whisky  or  other  liquor  per  diem,  greatly  diluted »  appears  to  be  of 
value  as  a  tonic  and  digestible  food.  Writing  of  this  matter.  Major 
Charles  E.  Woodruff  says :  *'  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in 
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a  hot  climate  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drink  is  essential  to 
continued  health  and  efficiency." 

2.  Use  as  a  Vascular  and  Cardiac  Stimulant. — If  there  is  general 
arterial  relaxation  from  debilitating  disease,  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
proper  quantities  contracts  the  vessels  and  improves  the  hrmnes$' 
and  quality  of  the  pulse  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Alcohol  undoubt- 
edly can  be  given  the  first  place  among  the  cardiac  stimulants,  (ot^h 
its  combined  action  in  strengthening  the  heart  and  regulating  thd^| 
calibre  of  the  blood  vessels  is  most  useful.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
best  to  use  strong  liquors,  such  as  brandy  or  whisky,  which  vary  but 
little  in  composition,  and  which  may  be  diluted  according  to  need. 
In  all  c  ises  of  sudden  heart  failure  occasioned  by  shock,  violent  haem* 
orrhagcs,  either  internal  or  external,  fainting,  etc.  it  is  best  to  give 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  diluted  spirits. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  deglu- 
tition stimulates  the  heart  action  and  increases  the  rate  of  pulse  beats 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  minute.  Stimulants  sipped  slowly  by  re- 
peated acts  of  swallowing  for  this  reason  alone  may  have  a  greater 
eflfect  than  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  drunk  all  at  once.  In  extreme 
emergencies,  whether  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow  or  not — as,  for 
example,  in  shock  from  prolonged  anaesthesia,  or  from  the  use  o( 
anaesthetics  which  are  not  well  tolerated,  and  in  an  urgent  case  when 
the  alcohol  is  given  by  hypodermic  injection — it  may  be  used  undi- 
luted. Its  influence  in  these  conditions  is  almost  immediate,  and  tk 
stimulation  of  the  pulse  may  be  appreciated  in  two  or  three  minuic.v 
A  little  more  time  is  required  for  the  full  etlect  if  the  stimulant  i^ 
given  by  the  stomach  or  rectum.  The  benefit  of  alcohol  is  further 
shown  by  the  tongue  and  skin  becoming  more  moist,  by  the  slowing 
of  the  pulse,  and  by  the  breathing  becoming  more  tranquiL  Since 
alcohol  regulates  arterial  tone  and  brings  the  pnlse  to  a  nearer  nor- 
mal standard,  the  volume  of  the  pulse  is  not  so  important  a  consider- 
ation as  is  its  compressibility  as  a  factor  in  estimating  the  value  of 
akoho!  in  a  given  case.  The  very  soft  pulse  of  considerable  volume 
may  diminish  in  volume  under  the  use  of  alcohol,  but  it  becomes 
firmer  and  of  better  character,  showing  an  'improvement  in  the 
arterial  lone.  The  rules  for  observing  the  effect  of  alcohol  -may  be 
definitely  applied  in  almost  every  case,  and  the  dosage  can  be  regu* 
lated  accordingly.  In  acute  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  in  which 
the  emergency  of  cardiac  failure  or  great  prostration  may  be  fairly 
anticipated,  it  is  often  better  to  withhold  alcohol  until  there  are  defi- 
nite indications  for  its  use  than  it  is  to  prescribe  it  in  a  routine  man- 
ner at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  its  effect  when  actually 
needed  is  enhanced  if  it  has  not  been  already  given  for  too  long  3 
time.  For  persons  with  feeble  constitutions,  however,  and  for  aged 
people  it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  the  use  of  alcohol  at  an 
earlier  period.     In  urgent  cases  full  doses,  such  as  an  ounce  an  hour, 
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may  occome  necessary  for  a  few  times,  and  the  quantity  and  inter- 

^  vals  for  its  administration  may  then  be  gradually  reduced.    Usually 

then  the  stimulating  and  supporting  influence  of  alcohol  is  urgently 

''needed  it  is  better  to  give  it  in  quite  frequent  doses  and  in  moderate 

quantity  than  in  large  amount  infrequently.     The  stimulation  is  then 

Kniore  uniform  and  constant,  and  the  digestive  organs  are  less  likely 

^Ro  be  deranged. 

^P      3,  JJ§t  in  Nervous  Diseases. — Alcohol  is  of  service  for  many 
^lorras  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.    Neuralgic  pains  are  some- 
times allayed  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  which  contain  volatile 
ethers,  but  they  should  be  prescribed  with  care.     In  any  neuralgic 
or  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria^  which  are  more  or  less 
chronic,  it  is  w^ell  to  observe  that  many  of  the  so-called  elixirs,  nerve 
H! tonics,  etc,  which  are  recommended  for  cases  of  this  nature,  and 
^Kespecially  for  treatment  of  nervous  prostration,  contain  a  large  pcr- 
^■centage  of  alcohol,  and  their  constant  and  indiscriminate  use  is  liable 
^■fo  establish  permanent  alcoholism.     In  the  stomach  alcohol  may  act 
as  an  anaesthetic  in  cases  of  irritant  nervous  dyspepsia. 

4.  Use  in  Fevers. — The  whole  question  of  the  employment  of 
icohol  in  fevers  is  obviously  of  grave  importance. 

The  value  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  is  now  universally 

cognised,  and  its  beneficial  effect  is  manifested  in  tw^o  ways :  first, 

ipon  the  vital  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  circulation,  and  heat 

[regulation ;  and,  secondly,  in  sparing  the  tissues  from  too  rapid  com- 

ibustion  and  wasting  by  furnishing  fuel  in  their  stead.     In  fever  the 

ncrcased  nitrogenous  waste  is  evidenced  by  the  greater  elimination 

>f  urea  from  the  kidneys,  while  the  quantity  of  urine  and  perspira- 

aon  are  lessened.      The  use  of  alcohol  meets  all   indications  by 

lessening  the  production  of  nitrogenous  waste,  by  acting  as  a  din- 

^reiic,  and  by  regtilating  the  peripheral  blood  pressure  and  increasing 

the  perspiration.     To  accomplish  these  results,  usually  six  or  eight 

ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  much  more,  must  be 

given. 

As  a  mere  antipyretic  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  less  strikmg 
than  that  of  many  special  remedies  which  have  the  power  of  reduc- 
ing the  body  temperature,  but  it  has  the  decided  advantage  over 
lost  of  these  remedies  that  its  proper  use  is  accompanied  by  stiniu- 
ation  rather  than  depression  of  the  heart  action. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  that  when  given  in  large 
juantities  if  the  odour  of  alcohol  is  not  present  in  the  breath  several 
lours  after  it  has  been  ingested,  and  if  the  pulse  is  slowed  and  deli- 
rium is  reduced  under  its  use,  the  amount  taken  is  clearly  being 
>xidiscd  as  a  food  and  is  doing  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
lour  persists  in  the  breath  and  the  pulse  is  not  improved,  or  the 
*  patient  becomes  more  delirious,  it  indicates  that  too  much  alcohol 
is  being  given,  and  the  dosage  should  be  accordingly  reduced. 
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The  effect  of  alcohol  in  fevers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  hcall 
when  drunk  in  large  quantities,  it  excites  gastric  catarrh  and  occa- 
sions dyspepsia,  whereas  a  similar  amount  taken  in  tlve  height  of  an 
acute  fever  may  be  very  beneficial. 

Jt  must  not  he  inferred  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  alco- 
hol should  be  given  at  once  in  fever,  or  that  it  should  be  given  in 
every  fever.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  contraindicaicd. 
Such  are  of  sthenic  type  and  of  short  duration.  There  are  others  in 
which  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  it  too  early,  and  its  use  should  be  post* 
poned  until  the  ctmtlitions  are  present  of  prostration  and  nervous 
exhaustion.  There  are  still  other  cases  in  which  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed at  once,  as,  for  example*  in  pneumonia  in  feeble  or  elderly 
subjects- 

The  general  indications  for  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  food  in  con- 
tinued fevers  or  for  an  increase  of  the  quantity  already  being  given 
are  found  in  the  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  symp- 
toms :  Increased  weakness  or  faintness,  low  muttering  dcHrium  con- 
tinued even  when  the  patient  is  undisturbed,  tremor  of  the  tongue 
and  hands,  great  dryness  of  the  tongue,  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
voice,  irregularities  in  the  respiration  and  pulse,  enfeebled  or  irregu- 
lar heart  action,  and  absence  of  either  of  the  cardiac  sounds. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  abandon  excessive 
dosage  of  alcohol  in  severe  acute  febrile  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever,  in  which  it  was  formerly  given 
at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  an  hour  or  twenty-four  ounces  per  diem, 
for  it  is  found  that  other  stimulants,  such  as  digitalis,  strychnine, 
caiTeine,  etc..  make  it  possible  to  use  less  spirits.  A  full  discussion 
nf  this  topic  will  be  found  under  the  heading  Dietetic  Treatment  of 
I*'evcr. 

In  the  treatment  of  convalescence,  when  patients  are  able  to 
digest  and  assimilate  more  and  more  food,  less  alcohol  is  required. 

Proper  Time  for  giving  Alcoholic  Bever^es.^ — Whenever  an  alco- 
hiilic  beverage  is  prescribed  by  the  physician,  the  time  at  which  it   _ 
li  to  be  given  should  be  explicitly  stated,  and  there  should  be  su|>er-  m 
vliion  c>ver  the  ((uantity  used,  depending  upon  the  influence  upon 
appetite  anil  activity  of  digestion.     When  needed  as  a  tonic,  the 
brverage  should  be  given  either  immediately  before  or  in  connection  M 
^Hh  meals,  in  order  that  its  eflfect  may  be  modified  by  that  of  other  ™ 
foodn.     There  is  less  fear  of  establishing  a  craving  for  drink  if  this 
njlf  bf  ribnerved.     It  is  the  habit  of  drinking  between  meals  without 
drhhilr  (lurpose  which  is  particularly  dangerous.  _ 

In  ft«mie  ca»es  of  neurasthenia*  anxmia.  etc.,  it  may  be  ad\Hsahle 
to  reconimrnd  a  glass  of  claret  or  sherry  between  the  principal  meals* 
•n  tile  nnddk*  of  the  morning  or  afternoon,  but  even  then  it  should 
"*^  lAlcen  vvith  srmie  article  of  light  and  easily  digestible  food,  such 
*•  ^  bifccuit  or  sandwich.    The  fact  that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol 
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improve  ihe  functional  activity  of  the  stomach  affords  an  oppor- 
^nity  for  the  better  digestion  of  food  given  in  connection  with  alco- 
■dI.  which  should  not  be  lost  by  giving  the  latter  alone. 

There  arc  some  patients  having  chronic  atonic  dyspesia  and  per- 
sons with  hut  limited  nervous  energy  fur  whom  it  is  better  to  pre- 
Bcrihe  alcohol  half  an  hour  or  more  before  eating  in  order  that  its 
■imulating  influence  may  be  felt  in  the  system  before  the  nervous 
l^rces  arc  called  upon  for  digestive  functions. 
■     Selection  of  the  Proper  Form  of   Alcoholic  Beverage.— In  all 
■evere  cases  in  prescribing  alcoliol  it  is  a  rule  that  the  stomach  is 
much  less  likely  to  be  upset  by  adhering  to  a  single  form  of  bever- 
jc  than  by  making  frequent  changes.     Persons  having  robust  phy- 
^que^s  may  be  able  to  assimilate  several  kinds  of  v^ines,  including 
lampagnc,  at  dinner,  followed  l>y  liquors  and  brandy ;  but  these 
[averages,  if  taken   in  such  variety   without  food,  will  almost   in- 
mably  derange  the  stomach,  and  the  unpleasant  after-effects  which 
characterise  even  moderate  overindulgence  in  this  respect  are  usu- 
ally more  decided  if  a  variety  of  beverages  have  been  used  than  if 
Bpnly  one  kind  has  been  taken.     The  combination  of  whisky  and 
■rcer  or  strong  liquors  and  champagne  will  promptly  disagree  w^ith 
many  persons  who  could  take  either  form  of  alcohol  alone  wnth 
ipimity.     In  fever  the  stomach  is  always  temporarily  enfeebled, 
nd  the  importance  of  adhering  to  one  simple  form  of  alcoholic 
everage  is  emphasised.     It  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  in 
>nfornu'ty  with  the  taste  of  the  patient,  but  mixtures  of  beverages 
lould  never  be  given. 

With  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  irritating  coughs  the  use 

of  malt  liquors  sometimes  increases  the  difficulty,  whereas  strong 

liquors  and  wines  may  prove  beneficial.     Beer,  ale,  porter,  stout,  etc., 

■cannot  he  drunk  by  some  persons  without  producing  a  subsequent 

Bpecling  of  lassitude  and  drowsiness  with  headache  and  suffusion  of 

the  face,  and  yet  diluted  spirits  may  be  well  borne.     Some  persons 

ind  that  sherry  prociuces  acid  dyspepsia,  and  others  find  that  dif- 

rent  sweet  wines,  such  as  port,  similarly  disagree,  and  in  others 

Igain  they  excite  attacks  of  gout.     When  porter,  ale,  or  slout  do 

>t  derange  the  stomach,  they  may  be  advantageously  used  by  those 

irho  suffer  from  exhausting  discharges  or  by  women  who  are  weak- 

icd  by  prolonged  suckling.     Alcohol  should  be  emphatically  for- 

lidtlen  in  all  forms  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  and  a  single  infringe- 

icnt    of   this    rule    may    often    aggravate    the    complaint.      Some 

]inicians  prefer  the  use  of  wines  which  are  well  charged  with  vola- 

1c  compound  ethers  as  a  stimulant  for  enfeebled  heart  action  and 

Ircak  digesti<m.     The  use  of  beer  as  a  beverage  for  fevers  is  more 

>mmon  in  Continental  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.     If  there 

no  tendency  to  flatulent  dyspepsia,  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with 

ivantagc  in  such  cases,  when  it  will  slake  the  thirst  which  is  not 
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quenched  by  other  drinks.  Passing  fashion  to  some  extent  influ- 
ences the  variety  of  alcohohc  beverage  consumed,  as  illustrated  by 
the  fact  tliat  in  this  country  the  annual  importation  of  Scotch  whisky 
has  lately  risen  from  30,000  to  100,000  gallons  for  a  single  firm. 
Rum  and  port  arc  much  less  drunk  than  formerly. 

As  a  preventive  of  drunkenness  and  the  evils  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, the  introduction  of  the  milder  malt  liquors  into  this  country  to 
partially  supersede  the  use  of  strong  spirits  has  proved  a  decided 
advantage.  The  total  annual  consumption  of  all  alcoholic  beverages 
in  tfie  United  States  exceeds  one  billion  gallons.  In  1870  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  distilled  liquors  was  2.07  gallons,  and  twenty- 
Jive  years  later  this  fell  to  1.12  gallons,  whereas  during  the  same 
period  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  rose  from  5.31  to  14.95  S^'' 
Ions.    The  consumption  of  wines  has  remained  at  about  0,32  gallon. 

The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  1900 
in  several  countries  as  compared  with  the  United  States  is  estimated 
in  gallons  as  follows: 


England 

Ftmnce , 

Germany  - » . . 
United  SUtcs, 


Beef. 


Wioe. 


0.39 
31.8 
1.34 
o  44 


SpMim. 


»  84 

1.84 
o.$4 


Italy.  France,  and  Spain  grow  two  thirds  of  the  world*s  wine, 
and  in  France  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  is  only  3,80  litres 
per  capita, 

A  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investijj^ation  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem was  organised  in  this  country  in  1893.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  eminent  jurists,  physicians,  physiologists,  philanthropists, 
and  others,  and  their  object  is  to  collect  and  study  impartial  scien- 
tific data  regarding  the  consumption  of  liquor  which  shall  furnish 
a  reliable  basis  for  controlling  future  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
hquor  problem  and  influence  public  opinion  in  regard  to  its  evils. 
In  co-operation  with  this  investigation,  Prof.  Henry  W.  Famam 
states  (in  1899)  that  "  the  native-born  Americans  fall  midway,  being, 
as  a  rule,  more  addicted  to  liquor  than  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians, but  less  so  than  the  English,  Canadians,  and  Scotch.  The 
coloured  race,  however,  as  compared  with  the  white,  shows  a  good 
record/' 

Malt  Liquors 

BEER 

The  lagcr*beer  industry  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
about  the  year  1842. 

Compofition. — Beer  contains  alcohol  in  strength  varying  between 
3  and  8  volumes  per  cent  (sometimes  even  10  per  cent).     Besides 
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this  alcohol  and  much  water,  beer  contains  a  variety  of  ingredients, 
such  as  bitter  and  resinous  extractives  from  hops,  sugar,  dextrin, 
albuminates,  glycerin,  free  acids,  and  ash — the  latter  only  as  a  trace. 
The  sugar  of  beer  is  fattening,  and  the  bitter  matter  is  more  or  less 
of  a  stomachic  tonic. 

By  process  of  manufacture  much  beer  is  made  to  contain  only 
water,  alcohol,  and  bitter  principles.  Hop  extracts  possess  a  nar- 
cotic influence,  and  hence  beer  may  give  rise  to  drowsiness,  whereas 
other  alcoholic  beverages — ^Hke  champagne  or  whisky — prove  enHv- 
ening.     This  effect  is,  however,  quite  variable. 

Beer  produces  biliousness  in  persons  of  weak  digestion.  It  is 
sometimes  called  '*  fluid  bread."  but  the  expression  conveys  a  wholly 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  food  value,  although  it  is  certainly  fattening 
when  drunk  in  large  quantity. 

Beer  Brewing. — Malt  is  the  name  given  to  any  germinating 
cereal,  but  to  prepare  it  for  beer  brewing,  malt  is  made  from  barley 
grains  as  follows :  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water  at  a  temperature 
which  causes  germination  and  the  development  of  diastase.  It  is 
next  couched  and  "  floored,"  during  which  process  germination  con- 
tinues, and  it  is  finally  kiln-dried. 

Brewing  of  beer  is  accomplished  as  follows:  The  prepared  bar- 
ley malt  is  first  cleaned  by  screening,  sifting,  and  blowing,  is  crushed 
and  then  "  mashed  "  or  infused  with  water  in  large  tubs  at  a  proper 
temperature.  This  process  extracts  the  existing  sugar  and  dextrin 
and  aids  in  converting  the  residue  of  starch  into  maltose  and  dex- 
trin. The  "  wort  '*  thus  formed  is  a  solution  of  diastase,  dextrin, 
sugar,  proteids,  and  salts.  It  is  drawn  oflF,  and  the  residue  of  grain 
is  washed  w^ith  hot  water  by  a  process  called  '*  sparging,"  which 
extracts  any  remaining  useful  material.  The  wort  is  run  into  cop- 
per kettles  and  boiled  for  about  four  hours.  During  the  last  hour 
hops  are  poured  in.  The  boiling  concentrates  the  wort,  extracts 
the  hop  essence  or  kipulin  with  tannin,  causes  coagulation  and  pre- 
cipitation of  any  albuminous  substance,  and  finally  it  checks  further 
fermentation  for  the  time  being.  The  wort  is  next  cooled  and  yeast 
is  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  pound  to  the  barrel.  The 
east  sets  up  a  new  fermentation,  which  converts  the  saccharine 
ubsiances  into  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide  gas.  This  fermentation 
retarded  by  continued  application  of  cold.  When  it  is  concluded, 
the  beer  is  drawn  into  settling  tuns,  and  then  into  casks,  where  it  is 
stored  from  five  to  eight  months,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  bottling. 
While  resting  in  the  casks  the  beer  is  subjected  to  **  fining  " — i.  e., 
beech-tree  shavings  are  added  to  it,  to  collect  any  floating  solid  par- 
icles.  This  process  allow^s  so  much  carbonic  acid  to  escape  that  a 
second  fermentation  is  sometimes  set  up  by  adding  new  beer  to  the 
old  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5. 

Beer  which  is  kept  long  fermenting  increases  in  alcohol  and 
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diminishes  in  extractives.  Its  natural  intensity  ot  colour  vanes 
with  the  method  of  drying  the  niaU,  and  increases  with  long 
boiling. 

White  beer  is  brewed  from  wheat  instead  of  rye.  It  is  le5s  dear 
than  ry^  beer,  paler,  and  more  frothy  and  sour. 

The  low  Bavarian  beer  is  fermented  by  a  variety  of  saccharo 
myces,  which  acts  at  a  temperature  of  6°  to  8*^  C 

Certain  varieties  of  sacchaiomyces,  acting  at  different  tem- 
peratures, set  up  undesirable  fermentation  in  both  beer  and  wine, 
making  them  sour,  and  developing  peculiar  odours. 

Ale. — Ale  is  made  from  pale  malt  by  processes  resembling  the 
brewing  of  beer.  It  contains  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  alcohol 
Strongly  alcoholic  ales  are  less  used  than  formerly,  having  been 
largely  supplanted  by  the  lighter  varieties  and  by  beer  The  am 
of  hops  used  determines  the  btttentess  of  the  ale,  and  their  aro? 
bitter  principles  furnish  the  peculiar  flavour.  Bitter  ale  has  been  so 
far  fermented  as  to  contain  but  little  sugar. 

Porter. — ^  Porter  is  made  from  pale  malt  with  the  addition  of  hij 
dried  malt,  which  gives  it  colour  and  flavour.     It  contains  about 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  is  regarded  as  more  digestible  than  ale  of  ti 
same  alcoholic  strength  (Pavy).     Both  ale  and  porter  contain  sugar 
and  acid,  l>nt  these  substances  are  present  in  less  degree  in  malt 
liquors  than  in  wines. 

Stout. — Stout  is  similar  to  porter,  but  is  characterised  by  a  pi 
poiiderance  of  extractives. 

The  stronger  malt  liquors,  such  as  porter,  stout,  and  heavy  al 
are  nutritive  and  fattening. 

All  stale,  flat  malt  liquors  without  a  **  head  "  are  apt  to  nause; 
and  prove  unwholesome. 

WINE 

Composition. — Wine  made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  different' 
varieties  of  the  grape  consists  uf  an  alcoholic  solution  varying  in 
strength  from  6  to  25  volumes  per  cent,  and  containing  flavouring 
and  other  substances. 

The  maxintum  normal  percentage  of  alcohol  which  fermeniing 
grapes  are  capable  of  developing  is  not  above  15  per  cent,  but  alco- 
hol is  often  added  to  equal  18  or  25  per  cent  or  more. 

The  pulp  of  the  grape  furnishes  sugar  for  fermentation  of  alcohol. 
and  also  organic  acids  or  their  salts,  such  as  citrates,  malates,  and 
tartrates.  The  stones  or  seeds  furnish  essential  nils,  some  of  which 
give  the  **  bouquet  "  of  volatile  ethers,  and  the  skins  and  stems  fur 
nish  pigments  and  tannin.  The  latter  is  preservative ;  it  precipilat 
albuminous  substances  and  prevents  mouldiness.  The  chief  pigniei 
of  wines  is  primarily  of  a  blue  colour,  but  it  is  reddened,  like  litmut,' 
by  free  acid,  more  or  less  of  which  is  always  present. 
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The  fermentation  of  wines  is  caused  by  germs,  which  exist  upon 
the  stems  or  skins  of  the  grapes. 

Besides  water,  sugar,  alcohol,  volatile  ethers*  and  carbonic  acid 
arc  added  in  the  manufacture  of  the  different  kinds  qf  wine. 

Leoser  gives  the  following  list  of  minor  substances,  traces  of 

which  are  more  or  less  constantly  present  in  wines:   "  Gelatin,  gum, 

fat,    wax,  albumin,  gluten,  tartaric  acid,  potassic  tartrate,  racemic 

acid,  malic  acid,  calcic  malate,  oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  iron, 

potassium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  calcium  phosphate,  magnesia, 

stiicric  acid,  tannic  acid/' 

The  composition  of  the  subtle  substances  which  impart  the  fla- 
vouir  and  aroma  or  bouquet  to  different  wines  is  unknown.  Most 
of  these  substances  develop  during  fermentation,  but  a  few  grapes, 
sLmcrh  as  the  Muscatel,  yield  their  own  aroma  to  the  wine. 

Accoi'ding  to  Konig,  the  average  percentage  composition  of 
gM  iipe  must  is  water,  7449;  sugar,  19.71 ;  nitrogenous  material,  0.28; 
n<i>Ti-nitrogenous  material,  4.48;  ash,  040;  acid,  0.64. 

The  sugar  fluctuates  sometimes  as  much  as  24  per  cent  and  the 
a«^md  1.2  per  cent,  and  these  substances  usually  stand  in  inverse  pro- 
p-^i^rtion  to  each  other. 

General  Properties. — The  perfected  wine  has  the  properties  of 

>lour,   **  body  *'   or  substance,  and    flavour,   aroma,  bouquet,   or 

Cruitiness/'     Different  wines  are  valued  for  their  astringency  (tan- 

rfc  €  wi),  sweetness  (grape  sugar),  strength  (alcohol),  acidity  (organic 

a.«zrids),  colour  or  sparkle,  flavour,  and  ability  to  stimulate  the  appetite 

^■-^^d  digestion. 

Fernu*niation. — Wines  are  both  naturally  and  artificially  ferment- 
^J,  and  many  varieties  are  re-enforced  by  flavouring  extracts  and 
m'fied  by  addition  of  alcohol.    The  latter  method  has  the  twofold 
^Ffect  of  adding  to  their  strength  and  of  preserving  them  from  further 
^^rmentalion,  and  hence  is  used  especially  for  the  wines  of  the  Cape, 
^^ladeira,  and  Portugal.     In  the  cooler  climate  of  France,  rjcrmany, 
^*-iid  Hungary  fermentation  proceeds  more  slowly  and  fortification  is 
*^5S  necessary,  for  the  wines  of  these  countries  are  drier,  less  fruity, 
^nd  require  less  time  to  mature.    They  also  have  stronger  bouquet, 
Ckecause  they  possess  more  acid,  which  combines  with  alcohol  to  fur- 
nish the  aroma  (Pavy), 

Sugar, — The  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  wines  varies  consider- 
aWy.    It  is  sometimes  almost  completely  eliminated  by  fermentation 

»inlo  alcohol,  or  it  may  be  added  in  excess  to  make  the  natural  flavour 
sw^ectcr. 
Fim*our  and  Bouquet. — Some  Greek  wines  have  a  peculiar  flavour, 
the  liking  for  which  is  an  acquired  taste.  This  flavour  is  derived 
from  rosin  contained  in  the  wood  of  casks  used  for  preserving  the 
wines,  which  induces  chemical  changes. 

The  Hungarian  wines  have  agreeable  fruitincss,  but  they  are  not 
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SO  completely  ripened  as  French  wines,  and  are  hence  likely  to  t\v 
sour  when  transported. 

Both  glucose  and  saccharose  can  be  oxidised  into  acids  instead 
of  fermenting  to  alcohol,  and  when  this  process  occurs  extensively      ^ 
in  a  wine  it  becomes  sour,  like  vinegar,  and  is  unfit  for  consump-  — • 
tion,  ) 

In  general  the  flavour  and  bouquet  of  a  wine  depend  upon  (i)  tb 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  grape  is  grown,  (2)  the  climate  am 
temperature,  (3)  the  quality  of  the  grape,  (4)  the  use  of  but  a  single—^ 
variety  of  grape  for  a  given  wine,  (5)  the  ripeness  of  the  grape,  (6)Cj3 
the  duration  of  fermentation,  (7)  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  ma — ^ 
terial  by  the  art  of  the  wine  grower,  (8)  the  age  of  the  wine.  ! 

In  vineyards  where  the  best  wines  are  made  the  grapes  are  testec-aHi 
from  day  to  day  to  determine  the  right  time  to  pick  the  vines,  for  ^ 
I  he  quantity  of  sugar  and  acitl  present  depend  upon  the  degree  o^"^ 
ripening  and  influence  the  flavour  of  the  wine. 

Wliite  Winea.^\\liite  wine  is  made  from  grapes  of  any  colouc-*^ 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  macerate  the  berries  in  expresSL- 
ing  the  juice,  and  to  allow  no  coloured  juice  to  f^ow^     As  a  rul^, 
however,  the  better  class  of  white  wines  is  made  from  selected  white 
grapes,  which  are  crushed  with  their  skins.    The  mass  is  left  for 
several  days,  so  that  the  skins  may  impart  what  little  soluble  matter 
they  contain  to  the  pulp.     The  juice  is  then  obtained  by  further 
pressure  and  alio  wet!  to  ferment.    The  crushing  of  grapes  was  for- 
merly done  by  the  feet  of  men  who  trampled  upon  them,  but  several 
lives  were  lost  by  carbonic-acid  gas  poisoning,  and  the  process  ii 
now  generally  conducted  by  machinery. 

After  several  nionlhs,  or  longer,  the  ferment  and  the  salts  which 
are  iusohible  settle  in  a  sediment  called  lees,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid  is  carefully  drawn  off  and  casked  or  bottled. 

During  the  first  year  or  so  of  storage  some  wines  are  recasked 
several  times,  for  they  continue  to  deposit  lees  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  cask,  consisting  mainly  of  **  argol,"  an  actd  salt  from 
which  cream  of  tartar  may  be  prepared. 

When  fermentation  has  proceeded  long  enough  it  is  stopped. 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wine,  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or 
*trong  sugar  solution^  or  if  left  to  continue  after  the  wine  is  stored, 
the  sugar  and  extractives  very  gradually  disappear,  and  alcohol  con- 
tinues to  develop.    , 

Hence,  if  a  wine  can  be  bottled  early  without  being  loo  green 
or  immature  it  is  sometimes  a  decided  advantage,  for  more  of  the 
aroma  and  flavour  may  be  thus  retained. 

In  other  cases  wines  should  remafn  in  the  casks  for  from  one 
to  four  years  before  bottling — the  more  delicate  varieties  being  kept 
the  longest — for  certain  changes  depend  upon  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  containing  receptacle,  which  are  checked  by  bottling.     Pavy 
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Tbcic  winMr  eipcciaBy  dtcnj,  arc  irw^rtinwjt  used  for  stimtda- 
tkm  m  firvtn  or  other  dbeases,  in  Seo  of  spirits^  wbten  the  tistc  of 
tht  Imer  11  itrofligly  didiked.  If  dnmk  too  fr«lj  Aey  congest  the 
wummeh,  md  hare  the  erB  effects  of  stroo|^  spirits  or  ol  strong 
alcohol  in  general*  (See  Alcohol.  Evil  Effects.)  They  often  coii-^ 
taisi  fome  tugar,  and  taken  with  meals  they  roav  uiterfere  whh  digi 
tion^  cauitng  acetic  fermentation,  and  especially  disturbtng  the  S- 

Part  II  a  urine  in  which  the  original  fermentatiofi  has  been  ar* 
reitr4  liy  the  addition  of  alcoboK  and  it  has  a  proverbially  bad 
re|Hitation  (or  precipitating  attacks  of  gout.  In  EnglatKl,  where 
much  more  is  consumed  than  in  the  United  States,  it  is  even  held 
rr*pon«iblr  for  rausin^j  the  disease  in  some  instances. 

h  i^  well  knrjwn  that  port  improves  more  by  long  rest  in  the 
IjoHlr  than  docs  any  other  wine.  It  is  a  useful  temporary  tt 
antl,  like  clarets  its  astringency  makes  it  ser\'^iceable  in  diarr'i 
cliienseji.  but  many  persons,  especially  in  this  country,  find  it  alto- 
getlier  too  heavy  for  daily  use.  This  is  not  altogether  due  to  its 
lli^jli  perrt-ntn^f  of  alroliol.  for  a  greater  quantity  of  strong  spirits 
will  *tiiuciirnrH  be  (nund  to  do  less  damage.  It  is  a  poor  wine  for 
dynpeplir^,  and  ?*lujiild  be  proscribed  in  all  bilious  states,  lithiasis, 
ca>ci  with  tendency  to  gallstone  formation,  gravel,  gout,  and  rheu- 
nrntiHUi.  It  has  been  largely  replaced  by  claret  of  late  years  as  a 
tl inner  wine. 
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Port  as  well  as  Burgundy  is  sometimes  spiced  or  "  mulled/' 
and  prescribed  di luted »  as  a  tonic  (or  elderly  people.    Taken  before 
retiring,  with  a  biscuit,  or  mixed  with  a  light  gruel,  it  may  promote! 
their  sleep. 

IL  Strong  Sweet  Wines  are  those  which  contain,  either  natural 
or  artificially  added,  fruit  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity  to  exercise  a;| 
preservative  influence,  and  further  fermentation  is  checked  by  boiled 
grape  juice.  Examples  are  Tokay,  Malaga,  sweet  sherry,  sweet 
champagne.  Malmsey,  Madeira,  Lachrymae  Christi.  and  other  vitts 
de  ttLVC,  They  are  much  too  sweet  to  be  drunk  in  quantity,  but  this 
quality  is  sometimes  made  to  disguise  the  bitterness  of  other  sub- 
stances, as  when  Tokay  is  added  to  coca  extract  to  make  **  wine 
of  coca/'  If  long  kept,  the  sweetness  is  reduced  but  the  peculiar 
agreeable  flavour  remains.  Alcohol  may  be  added  to  further  insure 
preservation  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  wine,  and  sweet  port  is 
sometimes  made  in  this  manner. 

The  sweet  heavy  wines,  such  as  sweet  port,  sherry,  and  Madeira, 
contain  about  19  to  22.5  per  cent  of  alcohol.  3,5  to  6  per  cent  of 
sugar,  and  about  0.50  per  cent  of  acid,  Malaga  and  Tokay  contain 
more  sugar  and  less  alcohok 

The  chief  use  of  these  wines  is  not  for  tonic  or  dietetic  purposes, 
but  for  their  agreeable  flavour.  They  are  better  taken  between 
meals,  if  at  all,  both  because  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour  is  more 
appreciated  when  the  mouth  is  free  from  other  tastes  and  because 
their  sweetness  may  interfere  with  digestion.  Like  all  sweet  wines, 
they  must  be  forbidden  to  the  gouty,  rheumatic,  bilious,  lithEemic, 
and  dyspeptic. 

IIL  Aromatic  Wines  have  a  peculiarly  choice  bouquet,  and  con- 
tain abundance  of  essential  oils  with  considerable  alcohol.  They  are 
best  when  drunk  in  their  native  countries — in  Spain,  France.  Italy, 
etc. — ^for  they  bear  transportation  poorly  unless  re-enforced  by  ad* 
ditional  alcohol,  which  detracts  from  their  delicacy  of  flavour  and 
aroma.  Examples  are  the  choicer  Rhine  wines.  Moselle.  Capri,  Cha- 
tcau-Yquem.  and  Orvteto.  Some  wines  of  this  class  are  "  more 
noted  for  their  acid  than  aroma  **  (Chambers).  Such  are  white 
Burgimdy  (Chablis)  and  white  Bordeaux  (Sauterne),  which  are 
often  drunk  with  salads  and  rich  foods.  The  Moselle  and  Rhine 
districts  produce  acid  grapes  with  abundant  aroma,  and  the 
wines  which  bear  these  names  are  many  of  them  almost  free  from* 
sugar. 

IV",  Acid  Winef  owe  their  distinguishing  property  to  tartaric  acid 
chiefly,  but  wines  which  have  turned  sour  on  keeping  or  by  exposure 
to  the  air  contain  acetic  acid  and  resemlile  vinegar. 

W  SpBxkling  Wines  are  those  in  which  carbon-dioxide  gas. 
formed  by  fermentation  after  the  wine  is  bottled,  is  set  free  u[>on 
ttncorking,  and  continues  to  be  liberated  for  some  time  thereafter. 
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The  gas  gives  addiliona!  flavour  to  the  wine  and  increases  its  ex- 
hilarating effect.  Such  wines  are  champagnes,  sparkling  Moselle. 
and  vino  d'Asti.  The  better  the  wine,  the  longer  it  continues  to 
give  off  gas  and  aroma  after  uncorking.  Good  champagne  is  bottled 
under  a  pressure  of  about  five  atmospheres. 

These  wines,  especially  good  champagne,  are  very  serviceable 
for  invalids,  and  some  persons  with  delicate  stomachs  can  digest  no 
other  form  of  alcohol ;  hut  poor  champagne  causes  gastric  derange- 
ment sooner  than  any  other  wine. 

When  nausea  and  vomiting  exist  they  have  special  power  for 
allaying  the  gastric  irritation.  They  are  absorbed  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  act  promptly  by  invigorating  the  nervous  system  and  cir- 
culation. They  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  spirits  in  fevers 
when  there  is  need  of  alcoholic  stimulation.  Their  cost,  unfortu* 
natety,  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  many,  and  it  also  affords  much 
temptation  for  adulteration. 

Champagne. — The  essential  difference  between  champagne  and 
other  wines  is  that  it  contains  carbon-dioxide  gas  in  solution. 

Manufa€(un\ — Champagne  is  made  of  different  grades,  repre- 
senting the  first,  second,  and  third  expressing  of  the  grape  juice 
respectively.  It  contains  approximately  12  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
or  less. 

Good  champagne  is  made  as  follows:  The  juice  is  allowed  to 
ferment  for  about  two  weeks,  when  it  is  poured  into  casks  and  kept 
for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  six  months,  after  which  it  is  bottled 
and  kupt  from  two  to  nine  years  in  racks  arranged  to  hold  the  bottles 
with  their  nioutiis  down,  so  that  on  o[>ening  them  all  sediment  which 
has  collected  in  their  necks  can  be  removed  or  ''  disgorged.**  The 
final  process  is  the  addition  of  sugar-candy  sirup  dissolved  in  old 
wine  and  white  cognac  brandy.  For  the  **  sec  *'  brand  8  per  cent  of 
sirup  is  added ;  for  other  brands  varying  quantities  up  to  16  per  cent 
are  poured  in.  A  little  alcohol,  too,  may  be  added,  after  which  the 
wine  is  again  corked,  and  left  standing,* 

French  champagnes  sometimes  have  liqueurs  or  cordials  added 
for  flavouring,  but  American  champagnes  depend  solely  upon  the 
grape  flavour 

Dryness, — Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  "  dry  "  cham- 
pagne for  invalids,  which  means  that  the  sugar  which  it  originally 
contained  has  disappeared,  and  hence  the  wine  is  less  apt  to  pro- 
duce flatulent  dyspepsia  or  aggravate  conditions  in  which  saccha- 
rine food  is  harmful  True  **  dryness  "  is  ihe  result  of  age,  and  is 
due  to  a  very  slow  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol,  such  as  goes 
on  in  purt  wine  which  has  been  kept  for  several  decades,  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  Chambers,  this  process  of  slow  ripening  does  not 
remunerate  the  dealer,  so  he  induces  a  quicker  acetous  fermentation 
by  which  all  the  sugar  is  transformed  in  a  few  months,  instead  of 
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Ffnany  years,  or  else  he  pyts  but  half  the  quantity  of  sirup  into  the 
[wine — ^4  instead  of  8  per  cent.  It  is  champagne  manufactured  in  this 
Ifnanner  which  is  usually  shipped  out  of  France  for  foreign  consump- 
tion»  and  hence  this  wine  often  has  a  "  dry  "  taste  because  it  is  sour, 
and  not  because  it  is  wholly  free  from  sugar.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  imparts  a  bright-red  colour  to  blue  litmus,  even  after  the  free  car- 
bonic acid  which  it  contains  has  been  allowed  to  escape.  The  various 
brands  called  **  dry,"  "  extra  dry/*  or  "  sec,**  '*  tres  stx,'*  usually  rep- 

^ resent  only  varying  degrees  of  acidity^    **  Brut  "  refers  to  wines  left 
to  undergo  natural  fermentation. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  champagne  is  so  exhilarat- 
ing to  many  persons  is  the  fact  that  it  is  promptly  and  completely 
absorbed,  even  when  taken  with  food.  Its  effects  are  therefore 
suddenly  felt  by  the  nervous  system. 

VL  "  Perfect  '*  Wines  are  those  which  are  classified  by  Chant- 
ers as  having  their  several  ingredients — **  alcohol,  water,  sugar, 
[ethereal  flavours,  fruity  extractives,  and  acids  " — commingled  with- 
lout  giving  characteristic  prominence  to  either  one.  Such  are  many 
lof  the  best  clarets,  but  the  red  wines  usually,  from  one  cause  or 
lanothcr,  fall  under  some  other  class, 

Bordeaux,  BHrgundy-*-The  best  Bordeaux  is  fully  fermented, 
'but  the  commoner  Burgundies  and  red  Rhones  contain  "  too  much 
fruity  extractive,  which  decomposes  unless  re-enforced  by  alcohol* 
and  are  unwholesome  unless  ripe  when  drunk  "  (Chambers).  When 
hA  red  wine  is  so  decomposed  it  is  unfit  for  consumption.  Re-fcr- 
^Efnentation  in  it  may  be  discovered  by  lightly  corking  a  half- filled 
^|k[|lle»  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  warm  place,  and  then 
^Hmking  it.  If  carbonic  acid  is  present,  it  will  rise  in  bubbles  and 
^Brxpel  the  cork.  Wine  of  this  sort  deranges  digestion,  causing  acid 
i^eructations  and  gastric  discomfort. 

Prime  Burgundies*  on  the  contrary,  like  Chambertin,  have  more 
'*  body/'  and,  because  they  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  alcohoh 
do  not  ferment.  Moleschott  gives  the  average  volumetric  percent- 
age of  alcohol  in  red  wines  as  follows:  Clarets  or  red  Bordeaux, 
lo.6i :  red  Rhone,  10.39;  red  Burgundy,  11.19. 

Therapeutic  Uses. — Prime  clarets,  Bordeaux,  and  Burgundies  are 
useful  tonics  for  invalids,  to  be  given  in  moderation  with  meals,  or 

Pin  5omc  cases  with  a  biscuit  or  light  sandwich  as  a  hmcheon  between 
meats.  They  contain  little  or  no  sugar,  and  are  of  excellent  service 
in  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers,  such  as  typhoid,  or  from  the 
^g^rippe,  etc.  The  lighter  forms,  if  of  good  quality,  are  the  best  form 
^■of  wine  for  daily  consumption  by  brain  workers  or  those  whose 
^nedetitary  habits  or  whose  advanced  age  make  desirable  a  slight 
^(stimulus  to  appetite  and  digestion.  Claret  is  almost  the  only  wine 
which  it  is  at  all  safe  to  allow  gouty  or  diabetic  patients. 

Bcaujolais  is  tntermetliate  in  effect  between  claret  and  Burgundy. 
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111  diarrhfca,  tlie  rcfl  wines,  acconling  to  Lichtenstern.  have 
twofold  bcnciicial  action :  first,  by  (kprcssing  exalted  rellex  exciia-^ 
bility  in  visceral  nerv^es,  and,  secondly,  by  controUinj^  intestinal 
jmtrefaction.  Those  which  contain  considerable  tannin  are  also 
nnddly  astringent. 

VI  L  Roug^h  WiEes  are  those  in  which  an  excess  of  tannin  causes 
decided  aslringcncy.  They  usually  contain  piginent,  but  not  much 
alcohoL     Some  clarets  belong  witli  this  group. 

As  a  rnle.  these  wines  are  not  available  for  general  dictrUc  nr 
invalid  use,  and  are  mainly  em{>loyed  to  ad<l  to  other  wines  to  ai<l 
in  tlu'ir  preservation  and  otherwise  alter  ihetn,  ahhoiiglt  they  arc 
sonielimes  drunk  by  [jeasants  in  ihe  countries  iti  which  llu-y  arc. 
produced. 

Concentrated  Wines, — Attempts  to  concentrate  wines  by  hca 
eva[»nratJnii  of  the  water  contained  in  them  result  in  the  loss  of  th 
tngrvdienls  which  furnish  **  bouquet  **  or  "  aroma/'  and  which  are 
more  vohuilc  than  the  alcohol.  A  process  has  been  devised  iii 
I'Vancc  by  which  concentration  is  secured  by  cold  without  this  loss- 
Ifi  ctaigcaling  to  ice  the  water  does  not  include  the  volatile  ingrcdk 
cuts  of  the  wine.  The  wine  is  submitted  to  a  tempcTature  belcm 
freezing,  the  ice  meanwhile  being  mechanically  broken  into  minute 
particles,  which  are  then  separated  by  a  centrifugal  machine.  The 
result  is  a  wine  composed  of  uncongealed  concentrate  and  condensed 
to  from  fxi  to  Ho  per  cent  of  its  original  hulk,  thereby  improving  its 
capacity  for  preservation  and  greatly  lessening  cost  of  storage  and 
transportation.  The  same  ingenious  process  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  milk  and  fruit  juices.  Upon  addition  of  vsrater  the  orig- 
inal hidk  and  degree  of  flavour  is  restored. 

EaisiB  Wine. — An  inferior  quality  of  wine  is  made  bv  restoring 
the  water  of  the  grapes  which  has  been  lost  by  clrying  ihem  into 
raisins.  Wine  is  now  sometimes  made  in  France  from  raisins  dried 
in  California. 

Influence  of  Wines  upon  Digestion.— Roberts  has  thus  determined 
the  effect  of  several  wines  upon  peptic  digestion  by  adding  togetbrr 
two  grammes  of  dried  beef  fibre,  0.15  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
I  c.  c  of  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  vanning  proportions  of  hock. 
claret,  or  champagne,  and  water  to  too  c,  c. 
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Liquors 


Strong 


such 


^^  hi  sky,  brandy, 


the 


spirits, 
worst  forms  of  alcohol  for  daily  drinking,  and  hquors  of  this  class 
are  responsible  for  nine  tenths  of  the  evils  of  inebriety.  In  locali- 
ties where  their  consumption  has  been  brought  into  competition 
with  or  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  beer,  drunkenness  has  often 
diminished*  As  the  system  acquires  toleration  for  the  stronger 
forms  of  liquor,  it  is  found  that  its  desired  effects  can  only  be 
obtained  by  constantly  increasing  the  strength  or  ihe  frequency  of 
the  drinks,  and  meanwhile  the  alcohol  absorbed  is  gradually  con- 
verting the  different  tissues  of  the  body  into  pathological  specimens. 
The  drinking  of  new  and  raw  liquors  is  particularly  injurious, 
for  time  mellows  them  somewhat  and  reduces  the  quantity  of  their 
most  hurtful  ingredient — fusel  oil — while  their  tiavour  improves. 
The  difference  in  taste  of  liquors  depends  upon  the  substances  from 
which  they  are  made  much  more  than  upon  any  skill  in  their  manu- 

.  facture  or  modifications  in  their  fermentation,  circumstances  which 

^so  materially  affect  wines.  The  taste  varies  with  the  relative  quan- 
tity present  of  aldehyde,  compound  ether,  higher  alcohol  (fusel  oil), 
and  volatile  bases. 

Brandy  and  other  strong  spirits  are  distilled  from  a  variety  of 
carbohydrate  foods:  such  are  potatoes,  corn,  rye  (whisky),  beets, 
rice  (arrack  and  sake),  molasses  (rum),  crushed  grapes,  apples 
(applejack),  peaches,  plums,  cherries  {Kirsch),  and  other  fruits. 
These  spirits  contain  from  45  to  60  per  cent  of  alcohol,  besides  cane 
sugar  and  extractives. 

French  Cognac  is  a  strong,  pure  brandy*  distilled  either  from 

I  wine,  or  directly  from  crushed  grapes.    It  may  be  coloured  by  cara- 

'  mcK    Common  brandy  is  distilled  from  wine. 

Whisky* — American  whiskies  are  classed  as  (i)  rye  and  (2)  Bour- 
bon, from  the  county  of  that  name  in  Kentucky, 

I  Manufacture, — The  proportion  of  materials  used  in  making  the 
**  mash  ''  for  distillation  is,  on  the  average,  cornmeal  0.8,  rye  o.  i ,  and 
malt  0.1  (Leoser).    This  mixture  is  placed  in  tubs,  and  scalded  with 

I  '*  slop,"  the  refuse  from  former  distillation.  After  cooling,  it  is 
raked,  or  mixed  by  a  stick  called  a  **  masher.''  Water  is  added,  and 
the  mass  ferments  for  two  or  three  days. 

Sweet  mash  is  scalded  with  water  instead  of  slops,  and  yeast  is 
added  to  induce  fermentation. 

Sour-mash  whisky  is  made  without  yeast  but  with  slop.  The 
w^ort  is  then  heated  by  steam,  and  the  low  wines,  called  **  singlings," 
are  run  off  from  the  residue  or  slop  and  redistilled,  and  the  whisky 
is  ready  for  barrelling  (Leoser).  It  should  then  be  kept  from  three 
to  five  years  to  ripen,  according  to  the  details  of  its  manufacture. 
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Ptmw  fjf  wMsky  is  dwtiilcd  bj  as  identical  process,  but  the  com 
k  whMj  replaced  bj  rye 

Scoid^  and  Irish  vJoikks  are  dtstiQed  from  a  barley  mash. 

Axaeriom  wfabkies  are  kept  in  charred  barrels,  and  grow  darker 
I  froiD  cdoor  defined  froiD  the  ii-ood  (^V'itthaus).  Scotch  whisky  de- 
rives its  cokmr  from  tjin^  in  old  sfaerry  casks. 

Proaf  uimky  coniaisis  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water. 

Leoser  sa}*s:  **The  difference  in  quality  in  different  kinds  of 
j  whiskj  is  in&iitesiroal,  and  for  therapeutic  processes  may  be  neg- 
'  lected,  provided  the  taste  of  the  patient  is  consulted/* 

The  ev-il  effects  of  poor  whisky  are  largely  due  to  the  presence 
in  excess  of  a  regular  constituent,  an  aldehyde  called  furfural. 

Oim  is  distilled  from  rye  mash,  and  flavoured  by  immersing  a  bag 
of  jimiper  berries  in  the  Tat  ton-ards  the  completion  of  distillation- 
It  is  variously  known  under  the  names  Geneva,  Hollands,  and 
Schiedam,  the  two  latter  referring  to  its  Dutch  source,  the  former 
being  derived  from  the  French  word  for  juniper,  genihrc,  of  which 
gin  is  a  corruption  (Pavy),  Gin  may  contain  17  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
but  it  is  often  diluted,  and  when  sweetened  besides,  it  is  known  as 
•'  Old  Tom." 

Bum  is  distilled  from  a  mash  of  molasses.  The  wort  contains 
about  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  the  fermentation  process  requires 
from  nine  to  fifteen  days.  Rum  was  formerly  made  in  New  England, 
but  it  now  comes  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  that  made  in 
Jamaica  is  considered  the  best.  Other  rum  is  made  from  rectified 
proof  spirit.  It  is  a  liquor  which  improves  very  much  on  keeping 
for  several  years.  The  flavour  of  rum,  which  is  principally  due  to 
butyric  ether,  is  produced  by  adding  molasses,  caramel,  and  some- 
times fruits,  such  as  pineapple  or  guava.  Acetic  and  other  ethers 
are  also  present. 

Therapeutic  XTsct  of  liquors  Compared. — The  spirits  in  common 
use  have  different  physiological  action.  As  their  alcoholic  basis  is 
substantially  the  same  in  quality,  the  effects  are  varied  mainly  by 
aromatics.  Gin  is  the  most  distinctly  diuretic  of  the  liquors.  Given 
with  a  httle  lemon  juice  and  diluted  with  some  effervescing  water, 
it  promptly  increases  the  urinary  secretion.  Brandy  is  somewhat 
more  astringent  than  whisky,  which  is  sometimes  laxative.  Brandy 
is  therefore  to  be  preferred  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but  in  this  country 
at  least  it  is  ver>'  apt  to  be  impure.  The  role  of  liquors  as  tonics 
and  stimulants  will  be  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  the  different 
diseases  in  which  they  may  be  required,  and  their  influence  in  pro- 
ducing alcoholism  is  discussed  under  that  heading. 

Adulteration  of  Liquors  and  Wines*^ — Liquors  are  flavoured  and 
also  adulterated  by  a  variety  of  substances.  Among  those  men- 
tioned by  Chambers  as  oftenest  found  are  cocculus  indicus.  ginger, 
quassia,  wormwood,  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  hartshorn  shav- 
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» nux  vomica,  gentian,  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  chamomile,  juniper 
rics.  bitter  almonds,  orange  peel»  licorice,  honey,  rhatany,  and 
catechu. 

Much  of  the  cheapest  claret  sold  in  this  country  is  Itttle  more 
than  a  decoction  of  logwood,  and  the  flavour  of  some  of  the  better 
grades  is  cleverly  imitated.  For  example,  Chateau- Latour  is  sophis- 
ticated with  almonds  or  other  nuts,  Chateau-Lafitte  with  violets  and 
(nuts,  and  to  other  grades  cherry  juice  is  added.  Wines  are  often 
aduherated  with  artificial  pigments,  alum,  tannin,  fusel  oils,  cider, 
peiTy,  and  lime  salts. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  strong  liquors  contain  an  excess  of  fusel 
^oil  or  amylic  ether,  which  is  not  an  adulterant  in  the  sense  that  it 
I  has  been  added  for  sophistication,  hut  because  it  is  a  poisonous 
^Kriatural  product  which  is  difficult  to  eliminate.  It  is  responsible 
^■for  much  of  the  headache,  foul  tongue,  nausea,  dyspepsia,  and  even 
^■cirrhotic  changes  in  the  viscera  w^hich  are  incident  to  dram  drinking. 
^1  liqueurs  play  no  part  in  invalid  diet.  With  the  exception  of 
^■absinthe  and  Angostura,  they  contain  a  very  liigh  percentage  of 
^■sugar  with  essence,  and  they  all  have  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol. 
^■Thcy  are  used  as  luxuries,  and  are  seductive  beverages,  for  their 
B  agreeable  flavour  sometimes  begets  the  habit  of  alcoholism.  This 
~  is  especially  the  case  with  absinthe. 

Analysis  of  Liqueurs  (Hupp) 


fcbdft  o  C  UQCCiriC 
the ,- 
net 

Feppcrmint 

^^  Angosiurm 

^KCurafoa . . . , 

^^Benedictine 

^^  Chartreuse , , 


VoluiDe. 


P*r  cent. 
55.0 
40.0 
3a  5 
350 
48.0 

53  o 

44.0 


Weight. 


44.0 

32.0 
36.0 
98.0 
38  4 
42.0 
42.4 
35.2 


Ejctnicu. 


Grmmme*. 
1.80 
33.20 
29,80 
44.00 
12. 00 
27, go 
35.00 
35*40 


Sugnr. 


Silts. 


GrM^titwitM. 

Grammes^ 

1. 10 

0.220 

30.90 

0.310 

28*20 

O.IOO 

43.20 

o.ogo 

7,50 

0.140 

26.50 

0.075 

33^40 

o.ito 

34.00 

0.09X 

I 


The  essences  are  distilled  or  expressed  from  aromatic  plants,  and 
such  colouring  agents  are  used  as  saffron,  cochineal,  indigo,  etc. 
r'eimuth  contains  only  17  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  following  table  by  Duckworth  is  a  convenient  summary  of 
he  average  percentages  of  alcohol  in  round  numbers  in  the  different 
beverages  above  described : 

Bnrdcaux 6  per  cent. 

Rhine  wines 8   **       " 

Porter , , , ,  6  per  cent  or  more. 

Ale 3  to  6  per  cent. 

Cider 4  per  cent 


^Rport  wine 


Bttfgttftdj* 


35  to  44  per  cent. 
..,,,  19  •* 

18   *♦       " 

17   "       " 

.....   II    " 
10   "       *• 
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ishes  the  appetite  soon  fails.  There  are  many  cases  of  feeble  diges- 
tion and  diminished  activity  of  tiie  gastric  juice  which  are  decidedly 
benefited  by  their  use  in  moderation. 

Harmful  Effects. — The  use  of  some  condiments  is  Ukely  to  be 
abused,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  peppers,  curry,  pickles,  and 
vinegar.  If  consumed  habitually  in  excess,  these  substances  excite 
gastric  hyperaemia  and  catarrh  by  overstimulation,  and  may  disorder 
intestinal  digestion  as  well.  They  at  first  cause  more  food  to  be 
eaten  than  necessary,  and  eventually  destroy  the  appetite,  develop- 
ing chronic  dyspepsia  of  an  aggravated  type.  Persons  living  in 
tropical  climates  where  food  and  service  are  clieap  are  apt  to  lead 
indolent  lives  and  indulge  too  liberally  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  the  overloading  of  the  stomach  tempts  them  to  add  t|uantities 
of  condiments  to  their  food  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  an  already 
overworked  digestive  system  to  the  performance  of  further  duly. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  prevents  active  exercise,  which  in  turn  re- 
duces the  oxidation  processes  of  the  assimilated  food.  The  rational 
diet  for  those  not  acclimated  to  the  tropics  should  consist  largely 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  while  nitrogenous  food,  strong  condiments, 
spirits*  bitter  beer,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  shunned,  I  have  seen 
one  case  of  the  ginger  habit,  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  a  woman  thirty 
years  of  age.  It  was  first  acquired  by  chewing  the  roots  of  Jamaica 
ginger,  and  subsequently  the  patient  drank  large  quantities  of  the 
beverage  sold  under  that  name,  and  ate  powdered  ginger  of  every 
variety.  The  patient  became  maniacal  and  greatly  emaciated.  The 
symptoms  in  general  resembled  those  of  the  cocaine  habit. 

Varieties  of  Flavouring. — Next  to  salt  (see  p.  45),  the  most 
useful  condiments  are  pepper,  mustard,  ginger,  and  vinegar,  but 
much  diflference  in  taste  exists  in  the  use  of  condiments,  and  their 
selection  is  to  some  extent  a  race  characteristic.  Thus  the  Persian 
prefers  his  asafoetida,  which  no  one  else  can  tolerate  ;  the  Spaniard 
and  Mexican  his  garlic ;  the  East  Indian  his  curry ;  and  the  French' 
man  his  salad  with  vinegar. 

From  long-continued  association  certain  condiments  appear  to 
serve  best  with  definite  foods,  and  so  accustomed  are  most  persons 
to  their  combination  that  we  cannot  easily  recall  the  one  flavour  with- 
jut  the  other;  thus  mustard  is  associated  with  ham,  black  pepper 
nih  eggs,  red  pepper  with  raw  oysters,  vinegar  with  spinach  and 
raw  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  when  deprived  of  the  usual  relish  the  food 
tastes  insipid.  Such  details,  insignificant  as  they  may  ordinarily 
appear,  become  very  important  for  certain  classes  of  invalids  in  %vhom 
it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  appetite  by  pleasing  the  palate  in  order 
tliai  they  may  take  food  enough  to  sustain  them.  Such  are  cases  of 
|ihthisis,  empyema,  and  other  forms  of  chronic  wasting  diseases. 

Often  by  varying  the  flavouring  slightly  from  day  to  day  two  or 
.three  times  as  much  of  the  same  food  will  be  taken  by  the  invalid* 
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a  flagJTging  appetite  and  prcHiiices  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach ; 
the  latter  reatlily  becomes  tolerant  to  increasing  doses  of  capsicum, 
and  it  is  found  that  more  and  more  is  required  by  those  w!io  have  to 
use  it  habitually  to  excite  the  accustomed  stimulation.  Its  chief  use 
is  as  a  substitute  for  alcohtjl  fur  dipsomaniacs,  especially  where  the 
effort  is  being  matle  to  stop  drinking  abruptly.  Its  fiery  nature  tem- 
porarily satisfies  the  craving  of  ihe  stomach.  When  chronic  alco- 
holic gastritis  exists,  the  stomach  digestion  is  often  improved  and 
the  craving  to  satisfy  it  by  strong  liquor  mav  be  relieved  by  the 
^tincture  of  capsicum  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  diluted. 

The  use  of  capsicum  in  health  is  far  from  necessary,  but  it  forms 
'an  agreeable  condiment  for  many  persons.  It  forms  an  ingredient 
of  many  dinner  pills  which  are  taken  by  elderly  people  with  inactive 
digestion  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  appetite. 

Red  pepper,  like  black,  is  often  adulterated.  When  pure  it  may 
be  partially  but  not  entirely  suspended  in  water.  Red  lead  has  occa- 
sionally been  used  as  an  adulterant. 

Capers  are  the  flower  buds  of  a  bush,  the  Caf  parts  spinos^,  which 
gTOw*s  in  Eastern  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  preserved  in  salt  and  vinegar,  and  are  used  for  flavouring  sauces 
for  mutton  and  other  foods.  They  contain  tannin,  volatile  oil,  yel- 
low pigment,  ami  a  bitter  principle, 

Spicts  are  solely  of  value  in  giving  variety  of  taste  to  the  food, 
and  hence  tempting  invalids  or  convalescents  with  lagging  appe- 
tites to  eat  more.  Comparatively  tasteless  food,  such  as  rice,  may 
be  made  very  attractive  by  spicing. 

For  children  the  most  useful  flavouring  substances  are  cinnamon 
and  ginger,  and,  although  not  a  spice,  vanilla  extract.  For  invalids 
there  may  be  added  nutmeg  and  cloves,  although  any  agreeable  spice 
may  be  used  in  moderation,  such  as  mace  or  allspice.  Patients  who 
will  not  drink  hot  water  wdien  it  is  ordered  will  often  do  so  if  they 
can  steep  a  few  cloves  or  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon  in  it,  and  this 
can  rarely  do  harm.  Those  who  object  to  the  taste  of  milk  pitnches, 
custards,  and  simple  farinaceous  foods  will  often  take  these  sub- 
stances when  slightly  flavoured  with  a  trace  of  some  agreeable  spice. 
The  latter  as  ordinarily  used  for  flavouring  is  never  injurious.  Only 
in  large  doses  are  such  spices  as  those  above  mentioned  capable 
of  such  irritant  action  in  the  stomach  as  may  be  produced  by  curry 
or  mustard.  Several  cases  of  nutmeg  poisoning  are  recorded.  The 
symptoms  are  excessive  thirst,  vertigo,  and  muscular  prostration. 
Such  effects  are  produced  by  taking  a  whole  nutmeg,  ground  and 
mixed  with  hot  water. 

Ginger  is  useful  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  food.  It  is  the 
dried  root  of  the  Zincihcr  oiHcinak,  which  grows  in  Jamaica,  China, 
and  elsewhere.  The  rhizome  is  scraped  and  either  dried  and  pow- 
dered, or,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  it  is  washed  and  boiled  for  twenty- 
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A  skilful  use  of  condiments  may  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  alco- 
holic stimulatioii  and  serve  a  better  purpose. 

Beef  tea  and  meat  broths,  which  become  wearisome  to  many  in- 
valids, will  be  often  relished  if  a  taste  of  some  savoury  aromatic  herb 
be  added,  such  as  parsley,  thyme,  sage,  marjoram,  or  mint. 

Mustard  do^s  not  greatly  stimulate  the  gastric  secretion, but  many 
persons  find  that  it  increases  the  appetite  somewhat,  and  it  often  pfx>- 
duces  a  sensation  of  w^armth  or  mild  burning  in  the  stomach  or  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  hunger.  It  is  used  to  advantage  in  moderation  in  salad 
dressings  or  with  cold  meat,  and  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  thost 
cases  in  which  the  main  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  appetite  without  special 
enfeeblement  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  it  has  very  little  positive 
value,  and  while  its  use  in  health  may  be  left  as  a  question  of  indi- 
vidual taste,  it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  specifically  recommended,  and 
its  abuse,  like  that  of  all  condiments,  may  give  rise  to  gastric  irrita- 
tion. The  general  irritating  effect  of  mustard  in  large  quantities 
applied  to  the  skin  or  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  well  known,  and 
diluted  with  lukewarm  water  (a  teaspoonfnl  of  mustard  to  a  pint  of 
water)  it  constitutes  a  very  prompt  and  valuable  emetic.  Mustard  is 
said  to  make  the  evacuations  of  the  bowels  soriTcwhat  more  moist 
(Ringer),  The  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten  for  their  laxative  action. 
The  diuretic  effect  which  has  been  attributed  to  mustard  is  not 
established. 

Black  pepper  is  the  berry  of  a  plant,  the  Piper  nigrum,  which  grows 
in  the  West  Indies,  Sumatra,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  The 
whole  berry  is  dried  and  ground  for  use. 

IVhiie  pepper  is  made  from  the  same  berry  by  previously  so  * 
off  the  outer  husk  in  water    About  thirteen  million  pounds  of  i 
pepper  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United  Stales.     It  is  oitcn 
adulterated,  and  to  avoid  deception  it  may  be  purchased  in  corns 
and  freshly  ground  at  the  table. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  not  a  true  pepper,  but  is  made  from  the  crushed 
pod  of  various  species  of  Capsicum.  It  grows  in  the  tropics,  espe- 
cially along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  in  Zanzibar. 

The  Capsicum  annuum  is  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  making 
of  pickles  from  the  large  unripe  green  fruit. 

The  Capsicum  fasHgiatum  is  a  variety  employed  medicinally,  and 
recognised  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Chili es  is  a  common  name  given  to  this  pepper  in  England,  and 
chili  sauce  is  an  essence  prepared  from  it.  It  is  the  strongest  variety 
of  capsicum. 

Capsicum,  called  also  Cayenne  or  red  pepper,  like  mustard,  is  a 
strong  irritant  to  both  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes.    Over- 
doses of  it  excite  violent  local  inflanniiation  and  gastro-entcritis* 
Like  mustard,  it  is  doubtful  whether  capsicum  in  any  degree  pro* 
^motes  tlie  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  it  sometimes  stimtilatcs 
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lours,  and  then  soaked  for  another  day  in  salt  water.  1 
then  washed,  sun-dried,  and  boiled  for  half  a  day  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  (Clark).  It  is  placed  in  jars  for  several  days,  and 
then  once  more  boiled,  when  it  is  finally  sealed  in  jars.  It  is  excel* 
lent  for  flavouring  rice  and  other  insipid  farinaceous  foods  for  con* 
valescents  and  children. 

P'anilla  is  derived  from  vanilla  beans,  grown  in  Mexico,  Java, 
and  other  tropical  regions.  It  makes  an  agreeable  flavouring  ex- 
tract for  foods  for  invalids  and  children,  such  as  farinaceous 
gruels,  custards,  blancmange,  or  ice  cream,  for,  unlike  the  spices, 
it  is  very  bland.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate 
(p.  226). 

Vinegars  are  made  from  wine,  beer,  cider,  various  fruits,  and  even 
from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  They  contain,  besides  acetic 
acid,  traces  of  dextrin,  sugar,  organic  acids,  pigment,  extractives, 
and  acetic  ether.    White  vinegar  is  the  best  in  taste  and  odour. 

The  acetic  acid  in  good  French  vinegar  exists  in  the  proportion 
of  5  per  cent.  Ordinary  table  vinegar  contains  between  2  and  7 
per  cent. 

The  acidity  enables  this  condiment  to  soften  muscle  fibre  so 
that  the  digestion  is  facilitated  of  tough  meat,  such  as  corned  beef, 
boiled  beef,  and  other  foods  with  hard  fibre,  like  salmon,  lobsters, 
or  hard-boiled  eggs. 

The  action  of  mild  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  favours  the  digestion 
of  tough  cellulose,  and  aids  the  formation  of  sugar.  For  this  reason 
vinegar  is  a  wholesome  addition  to  coarse,  fibrous,  or  stringy  vege* 
tables,  sttch  as  beets,  cabbage,  spinach,  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  and  to 
raw  vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  cole,  lettuce,  and  like  ma- 
terials used  in  salads.  Vinegar  is  often  eaten  with  baked  beans,  but 
it  is  said  to  make  their  legumin  less  soluble  (Chambers).  If  vine- 
gar  taken  in  a  salad  dressing  disagrees,  white  wine  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  pepper  or  mustard  and  oiL 

Vinegar  has  a  well-known  antiseptic  and  preservative  action,  and 
hence  its  use  for  pickling  fish,  oysters,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Pickles  are  indigestible,  and  should  take  no  part  in  an  invalid 
dietary. 

An  excess  of  vinegar  habitually  consumed  with  pickles,  or  other- 
wise, causes  ana'mia  and  emaciation  by  lessening  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  and  reducing  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  often  adulterated,  or  spurious  articles  are  substituted 
for  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  that  used  for  the  cheaper  varieties 
of  pickles,  and  w^eak  sulphuric  acid  is  quite  commonly  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

Sauces,  such  as  Worcestershire,  Tabasco,  tomato  catsup,  etc, 
are  used  to  stimulate  a  flagging  appetite,  and  add  flavour  to  soups, 
broths,  etc.    Taken  in  great  moderation,  they  are  not  injurious,  and 
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in  cases  of  alcoholism  they  are  sometimes  useful  by  inducing  the 
fiatient  to  take  more  food  and  less  liquor. 

For  invalids,  for  whom  strong  sauces  of  this  kind  should  always 
be  forbidden,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be  made  for  use  with 
broiled  fish,  etc.,  as  suggested  by  Chambers,  by  boiling  a  few  plain 
aromatic  herbs,  like  parsley  or  mint,  in  a  little  water,  and  adding 
pepper  and  salt. 

Horseradish  is  a  condiment  which  excites  the  flow  of  saliva  and 
gastric  juice  when  eaten  early  in  the  course  of  a  meal  with  meat 
or  raw  oysters,  or  otherwise. 
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to  this  statement.  The  process  of  cooking  food  accomplishes  in 
-general  the  following  purposes: 

L  Cooking  develops  certain  flavours  in  the  food,  in  meat  par- 
Wcularly,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  thereby  enables  man 
ifo  secure  variety  in  taste,  which  is  so  important  a  stimulus  to  the 
appetite. 

II.  Most  food  is  altered  in  consistence  and  made  softer  by  cook- 
ing,  although  this  is  not  always  the  case  (eggs,  for  example,  become 
harder  when  boiled).  The  food  is  therefore  easier  masticated  and 
mixed  with  the  various  digestive  fluids.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  mere  question  of  solidity  of  food  does  not  necessarily  imply 
greater  toughness — in  fact,  the  albutninous  ingredients  of  meal  are 
coagulated  and  made  actually  more  solid  by  cooking,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  become  much  less  tough  or  are  more  friable,  in 
which  condition  they  are  more  easily  ground,  torn,  and  separated 
by  the  teeth. 

IIL  The  chemical  changes  produced  in  food  by  cooking  seem  in 
some  instances  to  favour  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  upon  the 
food.  This  is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  forms  of  starch  and 
of  many  meats. 

Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemical  alter- 
ations produced  in  food  by  the  various  processes  of  cooking.  Analy- 
ses of  food  are  usually  conducted  upon  the  raw  materials,  and  the 
important  alterations  which  are  occasioned  by  heat  in  various  de- 
grees are  still  imperfectly  umlerstood  by  most  persons. 

IV.  By  cooking,  many  varieties  of  parasites  and  germs  which 
tmy  be  contained  in  the  food  are  destroyed,  and  bad  food  which 
might  otherwise  be  highly  poisonous  or  injurious  is  made  perfectly 
harmless. 

V.  The  temperature  of  food  which  is  sometimes  eaten  hot  may 
some  cases  favour  the  digestive  processes,  although  the  impor- 

ftnce  of  this  consideration  may  be  exaggerated. 

VI.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  food  may  be  improved,  and  it  becomes 
nore  appetising  on  this  account. 

Varieties  of  Cooking. — The  several  processes  of  cooking  which 
Are  in  common  use  are  as  follows :   i.  Boiling.    2.  Stewing.    3.  Roast- 
ing.   4.  Grilling,  or  broiling.    5.  Frying,    6.  Braising,     7.  Baking. 
Steaming. 

There  is  undoubted  advantage  in  varying  the  different  methods 
cooking  as  well  as  of  flavouring  the  food  from  time  to  time.    Mo- 
5lony  of  diet  and  of  flavours  lessens  the  appetite  and  fails  to  stimu- 
*^^  the  digestive  organs  into  activity.     When  a  reasonable  variety 
food  cannot  be  obtained,  variety  in  cookery  may  be  made  to  re- 
ptecc  its  advantages  to  a  great  extent.     Every  one  is  familiar  with 
[  effect  on  the  appetite  of  an  occasional  change  of  cooks  or  of  a 
^ed  in  unwonted  surroundings. 
19 
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It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  details  oi 
cooking  for  the  sick.  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  that  *'  a  good  sick- 
cook  will  save  the  digestion  half  its  work,"  and  invalid  cookery 
should  form  the  basis  of  every  trained  nurse*s  education.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  do  more  than  explain  the  theory  of  the  chief 
methods  of  cooking  and  suggest  occasionally  their  influence  upon 
digestion.  As  a  role,  twice-cooked  meats  are  undesirable  for  in- 
valids. They  are  apt  to  be  drier  and  less  nutritious  and  digestible 
than  when  fresli.  In  meat  *'  hash."  for  example,  the  meat  fibre  is  too 
much  hardened.  Such  preparations  are  often  made  too  greasy  by 
recooking  for  delicate  stomachs.  The  same  statement  applies  to 
canned  meats  when  warmed  over,  for  they  have  been  already  cooked 
once  in  the  tin. 

It  is  undesirable  to  combine  foods  which  require  different  periods 
for  their  thorough  cooking.  For  example,  soup  needs  less  boihng 
than  the  vegetables  added  to  it,  and  they  should  be  partially  cooked 
alone  beforehand,  or  they  will  be  underdone. 

The  necessary  heat  for  cooking  is  obtainable  in  many  ways — 
from  coal,  wood,  gas,  oil,  steam,  and  even  electricity — and  these 
different  methods  each  possess  advantages  for  particular  foods. 

Cooking,  as  a  rule,  at  a  prolonged  low  temperature  is  mare  eco- 
nomical in  its  results  upon  food  than  a  much  shorter  application  of 
high  heat,  and  this  is  the  theory  of  the  famous  '*  Count  Rumford 
kitchen.** 

K  Boiling. — The  primitive  method  of  boiling  water  consisted  in 
heating  the  water  in  a  hollow  dug  in  the  ground  by  phmging  in  hot 
stones  taken  out  of  the  fire.  Later,  as  the  arts  of  pottery  making 
and  metal  working  became  known,  utensils  were  employed. 

In  some  excellent  remarks  by  Williams  on  the  subject  of  so- 
called  boiled  food,  he  points  out  that  the  expression  **  boiled  **  beef, 
or  eggs,  or  potatoes,  implying  that  the  food  has  been  boiled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  water  is  boiled,  is  an  absurdity.  The  food 
is  merely  heated  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  and  even  such 
water  as  is  contained  in  the  meal  or  potato  is  not  itself  boiled  in  the 
process,  for,  he  says,  "  its  boiling  point  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  water,  owing  to  the  salts  it  holds  in  solution.  Thus,  as 
a  matter  of  chemical  form  the  l)oiled  leg  of  mutton  is  one  that  has 
been  cooked  but  not  boiled,  while  the  roasted  leg  of  mutton  is  one 
that  has  been  partially  boiled.  Much  of  the  constituent  w^ater  of  flesh 
is  boiled  out  and  fairly  driven  away  as  vapour  during  roasting  or 
baking,  and  the  fat  on  its  surface  is  also  more  or  less  dissociated 
into  its  chemical  elements,  carbon  and  water,  as  shown  by  the  brown- 
ing due  to  the  separated  carbon." 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  which  is  not  appreciated  by  many  persons 
that  when  water  has  once  reached  the  boiling  point,  its  temperature 
cannot  be  further  elevated  until  it  is  all  converted  into  steam,  for  all 
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the  additional  heat  which  is  required  above  that  needed  to  warm  the 
water  and  drive  oflF  the  air-bubbles  in  the  process  of  ebullition  is 
expended  in  vapourising  the  water  into  steam.  Consequently,  how- 
ever hot  the  fire,  or  however  prolonged  the  cooking*  the  tempera-* 

^ture  of  the  food  suspended  in  boiling  water  cannot  be  increased 
ibovc  that  of  the  water  itself;  and,  in  fact,  the  temperature  of  the 

interior  of  large  masses  of  food,  like  potatoes  or  meat,  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  that  of  the  surrounding  water.  For  this  reason, 
piling  fuel  upon  the  fire  when  water  has  once  reached  the  boiling 
point  will  have  no  further  effect  than  that  of  accelerating  the  rate 
of  ebullition,  without  actually  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water 
or  any  food  immersed  in  it. 

Five  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  water 
at  the  boiling  point  into  steam  as  that  which  is  needed  to  raise  water 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Count  Rumford  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  remarked  that,  while  the  boiling  leniperaUire  of  water  varies 
considerably  at  different  levels,  meat  or  eggs  are  just  as  thoroughly 
cooked  at  an  elevation  in  which  the  water  boils  at  209.5"  ^s  they 
are  at  the  sea  level,  where  the  boiling  temperature  is  212°  F. 

There  is  practically  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  '*  simmer- 
ing **  and  boiling  as  a  process  of  cooking.  The  violent  boiling  of 
)nie  foods  tends  to  soften  ibem  somewhat  on  account  of  the  effect 
rf  the  commotion  produced  in  the  water  by  the  rising  bubbles  which 
cause  currents  to  form  that  carry  particles  of  suspended  food  with 
them  and  triturate  them. 

The  operation  of  boiling  if  continued  for  an  hour  of  more  gradu- 
ally converts  the  connective  tissue  of  meat  fibre  into  gelatin,  which 

|is  partially  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water 
isually  melts  a  little  of  the  fat,  which,  being  unable  to  mix  with  the 

'uatcr.  forms  a  scum  upon  the  surface*     A  small  proportion  of  the 

Iuices  of  meat  usually  osmoses  or  soaks  out  into  the  surrounding 
vatcr,  and  the  aqueous  solution  thus  formed  is  called  broth  or  bou- 
Hon.    The  richness  of  the  broth  will  depend  principally  upon  the 
net  hod  of  conducting  the  boiling  process.     When  it  is  desired  to 
lavc  the  broth  as  nutritious  as  possible  the  meat  must  be  finely 
ninced  and  put  into  cold  water,  w'hich  is  gradually  warmed  but  not 
actually  brought  to  the  boiling  point.    By  this  process  the  juices  of 
phc  meat  are  slightly  dissolved  out  into  the  warm  water,  and  there- 
It  er,  if  the  temperature  is  not  carried  above  160*"  F.»  coagulation 
the  albumin  in  the  muscle  fibres  does  not  occur,  and  more  and 
of  their  constituents  are  dissolved  out  into  the  surrounding 
atcr — ^but  this  is  not  true  boiling.     In  this  manner  the  natural 
ivour  is  very  much  better  preserved  ;  in  fact,  the  common  extracts 
meat  arc  made  by  soaking  finely  chopped  meat  in  cold  water  and 
ibsequently  evaporating  the  water  from  the  ingredients  which  are 
in  tt« 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  broth  is  not  wanted  for  nutriment  it  is 
desirable  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  juices  in  the  water  as  much 
as  possible,  antl  ihts  is  accomplished  by  immersing  the  meat  suddenly 
into  water  actimlly  boiling,  where  it  should  be  left  for  five  minutes, 
by  which  time  the  outer  layer  of  the  mass  will  be  hardened  by  coag- 
ulation and  will  have  a  firm  coaling  which  is  not  permeated  by  the 
juices  within.  When  meat  is  cooked  in  this  manner  the  broth  is 
scarcely  of  any  food  vakic,  but  the  meat  is  much  more  palatable. 
After  the  boiling  temperature  of  ihe  water  has  been  maintained  for 
five  minutes  the  further  cooking  should  be  continued  at  a  lower 
temperature  of,  say»  165"  to  170**  F,  If  the  heat  is  less  than  this,  the 
interior  of  the  joint  or  other  piece  of  meat  is  imperfectly  cooked 
and  its  albumin  is  insufficiently  coagulated,  so  that  it  has  a  raw 
appearance.  If  the  actual  boiling  point  is  long  maintained,  the 
albumin  is  too  firmly  coagulated,  and  the  meat  becomes  tough  and 
stringy.  The  latter  error  in  boiling  is  very  commonly  perpetrated 
by  cooks,  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  coagulation  point  uf 
different  forms  of  albumin  varies  considerably,  ranging  from  below 
ijct  to  above  165°  F.,  and  since  many  varieties  of  albumin  occur  in 
the  different  kinds  of  animal  food  which  are  in  common  use,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  not  all  equally  well  cooked  by  exactly  the 
same  temperature.  It  is  important  that  the  coagulation  temperature 
of  a  given  albumin  should  not  be  greatly  exceeded  or  long  main- 
tained if  the  food  is  to  remain  tender  and  digestible,  Parkcs  says 
that  ammonium  sulphite  is  liberated  by  continued  boiling,  and  also 
an  acid  rescmhltng  acetic  acid. 

When  meat  is  plunged  into  boiling  water  so  that  the  external 
layers  are  solidified  some  of  the  water  which  they  contain  is  squeezed 
out  into  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  an  actual  loss  of  weight  in  the 
meat  occurs  which  may  reach  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 

The  addition  of  salt  to  water  in  boiling  fish  or  meat  is  described 
by  Williams  as  having  a  threefold  action:  (i)  It  directly  acts  on 
superficial  albumin  with  coagulating  effect ;  (2)  it  slightly  raises  the 
boiling  point  of  the  water;  (3)  by  increasing  the  density  of  the  water, 
the  exosmosis  or  oozing  out  of  the  juices  is  less  active,  and  hence 
the  flavour  is  better  retained. 

When  very  salt  meat  is  to  be  cooked,  if  steeped  too  long  in  botl* 
ing  water  its  nutritive  properties  are  impaired,  the  muscle  sarcolem* 
ma  becomes  too  hard,  and  the  meat  tasteless  and  tough.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  well  to  boil  meat  less  completely,  and  finish  the 
cooking  by  some  other  method,  such  as  frying. 

2.  Stewing^* — Stewing  differs  from  boiling  in  the  fact  that  the 
juices  of  the  meat  or  vegetables  are  dissolved  in  the  heated  \\  ^  ^ 
whereas  in  boiling,  the  juices  are  kept  from  passing  out  int'> 
water  by  the  coagulation  of  the  external  surface  of  the  food  mass 
produced  by  immersing  it  suddenly  into  boiling  water.    The  proper 
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temperature  for  stewing  is  between  135°  and  160°  F.    In  thick  stews 
the  juices  dissolved  in  the  water  are  eaten  together  with  the  cooked 
lood.  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  making  of  beef  tea  and  some 
Bkinds  of  soups,  the  aqueous  solution  only  is  used.     Obviously*  the 
^niore  the  food  is  subdivided  the  greater  the  surface  exposed  Lo  the 
^■K>lvent  action  of  the  water,  and  hence  the  object  of  mincing  meat 
^nhoroughly  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  beef  lea.     If 
^Fsuch  minced  meat  has  been  soaked  for  a  long  time  in  cold  water,  a 
part  of  the  albumin  and  the  extractive  materials  are  obtained  in 
i^so]ution»  but  the  meat  which  is  left  is  colourless,  tasteless,  and  un- 
palatable :  in  fact,  animals  fed  upon  it  soon  deteriorate  in  strength. 

The  manner  in  which  stewing  differs  from  other  processes  of 

cooking  is  well  described  by  Williams^  who  says:  '*  Instead  of  the 

leat  itself  surrounding  and  enveloping  the  juices,  as  it  should  when 

3i]ed,  roasted,  grilled,  or  fried,  we  demand  in  a  stew  that  the  juices 

ihall  surround  or  envelop  the  meat/'    And  more  or  less  water  enters 

Ihe  substance  of  the  meat  to  replace  the  juices  which  have  passed 

)Ut  by  osmosis  and  diflfusion  into  the  surrounding  fluid.    After  meat 

as  been  stewed  for  some  time  a  scum  containing  a  little  coagulated 

llbumin  and  more  or  less  fat  is  usually  seen  floating  upon  the  sur- 

ace.     This  is  usually  removed  in  the  preparation  of  beef  tea  for 

invalids  in  order  to  make  it  more  palatable  and  more  agreeable  to 

the  eye,  but  its  removal  is  at  the  expense  of  considerable  nutritious 

material.     In  the  preparation  of  extracts  of  meat,  such  as  Liebig*s 

Lxtractum  Camis,  the  scum  is  removed  before  the  solution  is  con- 

entrated  by  evaporation. 

Stews  which  are  simply  made  in  the  manner  described  above,  and 

phich  consist  largely  of  meat  and  plain  sliced  vegetables,  are  fairly 

ligestible ;  but  if  other  materials  or  rich  sauces  are  added  to  them, 

lis  is  not  the  case,  and  if  saturated  with  fat,  they  are  quite  unfit 

lor  invalids.    As  both  the  solid  substance  of  the  meat  and  vegetables 

and  the  fluid  materials  which  have  been  extracted  from  them  are 

eaten  together  in  the  stew,  this  is  an  economical  form  of  preparing 

^^(ood.      Nothing  is   lost   by   evaporation,   and    nothing    is    thrown 

■i^  ay- 

^"       3.  Koastinif.    4.  Grilling.^The  processes  of  roasting  and  grill- 
ing or  broiling,  when  performed  over  a  very  hot  fire,  result  in  cook- 
^King  the  meat  in  a  manner  which  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
^Klew^ing;  in  fact,  the  interior  portions  of  the  meat  are  stewed  in  their 
^■Dwn  juices  instead  of  in  water  (Williams).    A  coating  of  coagulated 
^*albumin  forms  upon  the  oiUer  surface  of  the  meat,  while  the  albu- 
minous material  or  myosin  of  the  interior  is  gradually  warmed  and 
more  slow*ly  coagulated.    The  outer  coating  prevents  the  evapora- 
^^tion  of  the  juices  of  the  meat  which,  together  with  the  extractive 
HiDiaterials.  are  retained,  and  add  flavour  to  it.    Roasted  and  broiled 
^mcats  therefore  have  a  decided  advantage  in  flavour  as  well  as  in 
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9pf0kit  iilcr  resdime  a  miigumi  is  kept  niiQtiB 

In  ffoHkHi  '^  Mrwtfig,  the  heat  tk  appbni  to  the 
lion  thftm0i  wuer^  »id  tlm  b  ao  impoftam 
the  Bit  which  iitrrotinds  the  roasdn^  meal  is  condantlj  irmoviog 
llti:  wfiirr  which  tendi  to  crapofate  upon  hs  sttrlMre.  and  therefore 
111  ilry  the  external  ittrface  of  the  meat  From  20  lo  24  per  cent  of 
^*,«iM  i  I',  r  ill  thii  manner,  and  the  meat  therefore  weighs  less. 
Mi»  1  v.iji.>r,Hirjn  of  thiji  water,  which  continually  passes  from  the 
li»f«  rinr  of  the?  nie;it  towards  the  outer  surface,  produces  a  loss  of 
lii.H  in  \hv  iTifiit  itM-lf  which  keeps  the  interior  from  becoming  ov 
h(  jh<l  H  llir  roantini;  or  broiling  is  long  continued,  the 
I4ru<l(h»llv  pn«*^r^  tmt  more  and  more  from  the  interior  of  the  niais7 
vv  hk  h  linally  bccomcM  dry  and  hardened  or  burned.  If  too  much  1 
unrnmndfi  tljr  meat,  it  is  poorly  roasted,  dry*  and  leathery,  whc 
II I  lit*  hnil  U  n|)plir(l  more  dirotity  hy  radiation  from  glowing  emb 
till*  *uiMrii  huKlriiin^f  nf  the  (Hitcr  coating  of  the  meat,  even  the 
It  hf  nhuhtly  hnnicd,  forms  a  harrier  against  the  evaporation  of 
wmet  Irom  the  iiitirior. 

lUtHlIn)^  or  Kritlini^  is  a  means  of  quick  cooking  which  requires 
Very  iiu»clt  Icii  tin^c  than  roasting  or  boiling,  because  intense  heat  is 
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applied  to  comparatively  small  pieces  of  meat  or  fish.     It  is  really 
oasiing  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  object  of  broiling  as  well  as  of  quick  roasting  should  be  to 

ise  the  interior  of  the  mass  promptly  to  the  point  of  coagulation, 

r  about  iSo"*  F,,  so  that  the  water  formed  shall  not  have  time  to 

holly  evaporate.     It  is  consequently  advisable  for  the  meat  to  be 

looked  as  near  the  glowing  surface  as  possible  to  increase  the  radia- 

on  and  diminish  ihe  convection  of  air  currents  (Williams),     It  is 

for  this  reason  that  steaks  and  chops  are  often  better  cooked  in 

staurants,  where  specially  adapted  grills  are  used  which  bring  the 

eat  in  closer  relation  to  a  radiant  surface  of  glowing  coals  than  it 

is  usually  possible  in  domestic  cookery.     A  properly  cooked  steak 

or  chop  is  thickened  in  the  centre,  but  if  badly  grilled  it  is  thin  and 

ry.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  evaporation  depends  upon 

e  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  for  this  reason  thinly  cut 

eaks  or  chops  become  comparatively  dry  and  shrivelled  in  the 

cenlrc.    This  principle  is  well  described  by  Williams,  who  says  that 

'*  the  smaller  the  joint  to  be  roasted,  the  higher  the  temperature  to 

which  its  surface  should  be  exposed,"  and  when  very  large  masses 

of  meat  are  being  cooked,  it  becomes  necessary  to  secure  time  for 

the  heat  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  without  drying  up  the  outside. 

This  object  is  accomplished  by  constantly  basting  the  surface  in 

jorder  to  keep  it  wet  and  prevent  evaporation,  for  while  the  surface 

moistened,  its  temperature  will  not  rise  above  the  boiling  point 

f  the  liquid  whicii  isi  used  to  moisten  it.     Pouring  melted  fat  or 

iclted  butter  over  the  meat  checks  evaporation  almost  completely, 

ind  in  the  case  of  large  joints  it  prevents  the  external  portion  from 

coming  too  dry  and  indigestible  before  the  albumin  of  the  interior 

las  been  coagulated.     Small  lean  joints  of  meat  retfuire  more  fre- 

ucni  basting  with  fat. 

The  roasting  of  any  meat,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished 
ithoul  the  effusion  of  some  of  the  meat  juice  and  the  melting  of  a 
on  of  the  more  superficial  fat  and  of  gelatin.  These  substances 
iher  constitute  the  meat  gravy,  which  is  itself  quite  nutrihous 
nd  which  is  advantageously  used  for  basting  the  meat  to  prevent 
rying,  as  well  as  to  distribute  the  heat  more  uniformly  over  the 
rface.  In  overroasted  or  *'  horned  **  meat  the  external  layers  be- 
ome  scorched  or  charred,  and  lliis  h  due  chiefly  to  the  carbonising 
f  the  fat.  Before  the  fat  has  become  fully  burned,  certain  volatile 
ilty  adds  are  liberated  which  have  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and 
ious  products  are  developed  which  are  not  only  of  no  value  for 
iUtrition.  but  which  may  be  positively  irritating  to  the  alimentary 
itial.  According  to  Yeo,  for  beef,  mutton,  and  game,  a  tempera- 
ire  of  i^o""  F.  is  sufficient  for  proper  cooking,  and  the  meat  is 
rare  **  or  **  underdone,'*  retaining  a  good  deal  of  its  reddish  colour ; 
vcal  and  poultry  should  be  cooked  at  a  higher  temperature — at 
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it  js  well  maintained  to  the  last  moment/*     Fritters  cooked  in 
^^s  way  are  light  and  puffy  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  water 
/nich  they  contain  into  large  bubbles  of  steam,  and  are  consequently 
"^cfdedly  tnore  digestible.    Bacon  fries  in  its  own  fat. 

Frying  is  less  perfectly  understood  by  cooks  than  almost  any 
^Iher  method  of  preparing  meat,  and  the  process  as  usually  carried 
^■^ut  results  in  very  unwholesome  products.    The  pans  used  are  too 
^"  shallow,  and  the  food  and  fat  are  apt  to  become  scorched. 

When  the  meat  or  other  material  is  dipped  into  hot  melted  oil  or 
fat,  more  or  less  of  it  clings  to  the  surface  of  the  food,  and  for  this 

k reason  may  render  it  unfit  for  persons  with  feeble  digestive  powers. 
Jn  the  case  of  fish  cooked  in  this  manner  with  their  scales,  the  fat 
which  adheres  to  them  may  be  easily  removed  when  eaten,  and  the 
meat  within  will  be  found  to  be  quite  digestible  ;  but  meat,  such  as 
steak,  cooked  by  frying  is  notoriously  indigestible.    Salt  meal  may 
be  cooked  first  by  boiling  before  frying,  as  in  the  case  of  hams, 
although  the  latter  may  be  subsequently  roasted  instead  of  fried. 
Such  meats  always  require  prolonged  cooking.    According  to  Yeo, 
the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  tends  to  make  them  more  tender, 
^^     6.  Braising. — Braising  is  a  method  of  cooking  meat  by  which  it 
"is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  vegetable  and  animal  juices  called 
"  braise/'  contained  in  a  covered  vessel,  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  a 
strong  but  not  boiling  teniperatiire.     It  is  of  value  especially  for 
cooking  tough  meat  of  any  sort  or  meat  which  is  too  fresh  or  young, 
Hprhe  cover  of  the  kettle  is  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  evaporation 
^^from  occurring  to  any  extent ;  the  meat  becomes  permeated  in  the 
long  cooking  with  the  juices  of  fresh  vegetables  and  herbs,  and  is 
kept  from  drying. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  process  cooking-sherry  or  spices  may  be 
added,  such  as  cloves  or  mace,  or  thin  slices  of  bacon.  The  amount 
of  fluid  used  should  be  but  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  meat,  and 
in  this  way  the  surrounding  broth  is  kept  very  concentrated.  Some- 
times the  meat  which  is  braised  is  partially  roasted. 

7.  Baking. — Baked  meat  is  prepared  by  cooking  in  a  confined 

space,  which  prevents  the  volatile  products  which  arc  driven  off  in 

^boasting  from  escaping*  and  consequently  the  meat  has  a  somewhat 

^Fstronger  and  less  delicate  flavour  than  when  roasted ;  it  is  also  richer, 

and  disagrees  with  dyspeptics.    It  becomes  saturated  with  empyreu- 

I^atic  oils  unless  its  surface  is  protected  by  a  pie  crust »  but  even  that 
does  not  add  to  its  digestibility, 
I      The  baking  of  bread  is  described  on  page  140, 
I      8,  Steaming. — Cooking  by  steaming  is  a  method  but  little  used, 
and  is  mainly  applied  to  cereals,  puddings,  etc, 
I      Sanps.^ — Meat  soups  are  made  by  continued  boiling,  which  con- 
irerts  ihe  connective  tissue  of  meat  fibres  into  gelatin,  which  is  grad- 
ually dissolved  into  the  water.    The  soup  thus  becomes  an  aqueous 
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solution  of  gelatin^  with  some  of  the  extracts  of  the  meat  for 
flavouring.  WTiatever  albumin  is  dissolved  aiid  what  Utile  fat  may 
be  melted  forms  a  scum  on  the  surface.  The  insoluble  albumin 
becomes  coagulated  and  floats  about  in  small  particles,  which  are 
strained  away  if  the  soup  is  to  be  clear,  but  this  process  makt'S  it 
less  mitritious  for  invalids.  If  a  really  rich  soup  or  nutritious  brodi 
is  to  be  made  from  any  piece  of  meat,  so  much  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved into  the  water  that  the  residue  is  tasteless,  tough,  and  so 
indigestible  that  it  is  practically  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  scraps  of  meat  or  parts  which  are  unsightly  or  less  useful 
for  food  from  which  ven^  nutritious  broth  may  be  made,  and  the 
inedible  bones  are  utilised  in  the  same  manner. 

The  extent  to  which  soups  and  broths  may  be  made  nutritious 
depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  meat  nsetl,  and  Farkes 
placed  meats  in  the  following  order  in  regard  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  their  broths,  commencing  with  the  strongest:  Chicken,  mutton, 
and  beef.  He  said  that  the  best  broth  made  from  beef  contains  1 50 
grains  of  nitrogenous  nutriment  to  the  pint  and  90  grains  of  salts, 
for  nearly  all  of  the  salts  of  the  beef,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates, dissolve  out  into  the  surrounding  water. 

When  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  minced 
meat  immersed  in  water,  the  acid  converts  the  muscle  albumin  into 
syntonin,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  after  soaking  in  it  for 
several  hours  a  moderately  nutritious  broth  can  be  obtained.  Such 
broth  may  be  heated  to  130**  F.  without  coagidation.  when  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  meat  albumin  (Parkes) 
(See  Receipts  for  Beef  Tea.) 

ExperiMents  on  Losses  in  Cooking  Meat,  conducted  in  1903  by 
H*  S*  Grindley  and  Timothy  Mojonnier,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  led  to  the  following  very  practical  conclusions: 

*'  K  The  chief  loss  in  weight  during  the  boiling,  sauteing,  and 
panbrotling  of  meats  is  due  to  water  removed  by  the  heat  of  cook- 
ing. In  the  roasting  of  meats  the  chief  loss  is  due  to  the  removal 
of  both  water  and  fat, 

'*  2,  The  losses  of  nutritive  material  in  the  panhroiling  of  meats 
are  very  small  as  compared  with  the  losses  which  take  place  in 
boiling,  roasting,  and  sauteing, 

**  3.  When  beef  was  cooked  in  water  in  these  experiments,  3.25 
to  12,67  P*-*^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  nitrogenous  matter,  0.60  to  37,40  per  cent 
of  the  fat.  and  20.04  to  67,39  per  cent  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
original  uncooked  meat  were  found  in  the  broth.  The  nutritive 
material  thus  removed  has  been  designated  as  a  loss^  but  is  not  an 
actual  loss  if  the  broth  is  utilised  for  soup  or  in  other  ways, 

"  4.  The  experiments  here  reported  show  that  when  meat  is 
sauteed  2.15  per  cent  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  and  3,07  per  cent 
of  the  ash  occurring  in  the  uncooked  meat  were  taken  up  on  an 
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averag^e  by  the  fat  in  which  the  meat  was  cooked,  while  the  cooked 
meat  contained  2.3  times  more  fat  than  before  cooking. 

"  5,  When  the  meats  were  roasted.  0.25  to  4.55  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter,  4,53  to  57.49  per  cent  of  the  fat,  and  2.47  to 
27.18  per  cent  of  the  mineral  matter  present  in  the  uncooked  meat 
were  found  in  the  drippings. 

**  6.  Beef  which  has  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  beef  tea 
^or   broth  has   lost   comparatively   little   in    nutritive  value,  though 
[luch  of  the  flavouring  material  has  been  removed, 

7.  In  the  boiling  of  meats,  the   fatter  kinds  and  cuts,  other 
things  being  the  same,   k>st  less   water,  nitrogenous  and   mineral 
ailter.  but  more  fat  than  the  leaner  kinds  and  cuts, 

'  R   In  cooking  meats  by   boiling,   sauteing,   panb roiling,   and 

sting,  the  losses  increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cook- 

ig.     In  other  words,  the  longer  the  time  and  the  higher  the  tem- 

erature  of  cooking,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  greater  the 

[losses  resulting, 

'  9.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  piece  of  meat  cooked  by  the 
methods  of  boiling  and  roasting,  the  smaller  w^ere  the  relative  losses. 
^K  '*  10.  The  experiments  indicate  plainly  that  dilTerent  cuts  of  the 
^bame  kind  of  meat  behave  very  ditferently  as  regards  the  amount 
^Lnd  nature  of  the  losses  which  they  undergo  when  cooked  in  hot 
^water. 

"  II,  Thorough  investigation  confirms  the  conclusion  that  when 
meat  is  cooked  in  water  at  So°  to  85°  C,  placing  the  tneat  in  hot 
^^or  cold  water  at  the  start  has  little  effect  on  the  amount  of  nialerial 
^■found  in  the  broth/' 

I  Cooking    of   Fisli, — Fish    may   be    cooked   by   boiling,    grilling. 

baking,  frying,  or  stewing.  Of  these  several  methods,  boiling  is 
decidedly  the  most  advantageous  for  jjersons  with  feeble  digestions, 
.and  next  in  order  is  broiling.  When  fish  is  boiled  without  the 
laddition  of  salt  to  the  water  it  Incomes  soft  and  disintegrated,  but  if 
iboiled  in  sea  water  or  artificially  salted  water  it  maintains  its  shap>e 
jind  flavour.  The  quantity  of  salt  present  regulates  the  osmosis  of 
he  juices  of  the  fish  into  the  water.  As  a  rule,  fish  requires  much 
|lcss  time  than  meat  for  cooking. 

If  fried  fish  is  to  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics,  it  should  be  cooked 

I  whole,  and  the  skin  must  be  carefully  removed  subsequently.     It  is 

ever  as  digestible  as  iMinled  fish, 

Cookinf  of  Vegetables, — The  object  of  cooking  vegetables,  as  in 

case  of  cooking  meat,  is  to  render  them  more  digestible,  to  give 

ariety,  to  modify  their  flavour,  and  in  some  cases  to  preserve  them. 

Some  coarse  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  and  pota- 

toe»,  while  the>^  make  good  raw  food  for  animals,  are  unpalatable 

and  indigestible  for  man,  and  require  softening  and  alteration  by 

Lprolonged  boiling  in  soft  water  or  by  some  other  form  of  cooking. 
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274  FOOD   PREPARATION    AND   PRESERVATION 

The  cooking  of  vegetables  macerates  the  cellular  fibres  or  \vz\h  of 
the  cells  and  softens  their  contents,  rendering  the  vegetable  much 
more  easy  of  mastication,  while  the  effect  of  the  heat  and  moisture 
is  to  cause  swelling  and  rupture  of  the  starch  granules,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  more  easily  and  promptly  acted  upon  by  the  starch- 
digesting  ferments  contained  in  the  saUva  and  pancreatic  juice* 

Many  vegetables  contain  albuminous  substances,  besides  sugan 
gums,  and  starches.    The  albuminous  material  is  coagulated  by 
propriatc  temperature  and  the  other  matters  are  more  or  less  solul 
in  water. 

Most  vegetables  contain  a  ver>^  large  percentage  of  water  in  their 
natural  state,  but  in  many  of  the  cooking  processes  to  which  they 
arc  subjected,  excepting  perhaps  in  baking  potatoes  and  the  like^ 
water  is  always  added  in  considerable  quantity,  either  hot  or 

FOOD    CONCENTRATION-CONDENSED    FOOD 

The  concentration  of  food  ts  based  upon  the  fact  that  many  foe 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  free  water,  which  can  be  driven  off  ' 
evaporation,  thereby  reducing  the  weight,  and  usually  the  bulk 
the  food  as  well.    Slight  further  condensation  may  be  accomplishcdS 
by  pressure  througfi  machinery  which  is  capable  of  applying  a  force 
of  several  tons  to  the  square  inch. 

Drying,    Desiccation.    Extracts. — If  the  process  of  drying  is  not 
carried  beyond  a  partial  evaporation,  the  food  is  called  *'  condensed 
It  may,  however,  be  continued  until  the  food  is  wholly  dry,  in  whic 
case  the  substance  may  be  either  **  desiccated  ''— i.   e»»  torn  inll 
shreds — or  pulverised.     Condensed  and  powdered   foods  may 
added  to  other  foods  in  order  to  thicken  them  or  add  to  the 
nutritive  power. 

The  nutritive  principles  of  foods  may  be  extracted  by  glycer 
or  acid  solutions  and  other  materials,  and  the  resulting  extract  is  cc 
densed  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste  or  powder. 
yond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  concentrate  foods  !)y  cliemical  proces  _ 
lor  a  definite  bulk  of  food  must  be  daily  consumed  from  which  to 
derive  the  energy  for  the  body  and  the  substance  needed  for  repair. 

Drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  heat  of  the  sim  or  by  artificial 
means.  The  class  of  dried  foods  embraces  the  various  forms  of 
dried  and  desiccated  meat  and  fish,  dried  milk,  dried  vegetables  and 
fruits,  such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  corn,  okra,  apples,  peaches,  cocoa- 
nuts,  grapes  (raisins),  figs,  etc.  The  addition  of  stigar,  flour,  or  salt 
by  abstracting  moisture,  aids  the  drying  and  helps  to  prevent  decom- 
position.    (See  Food  Preservation  by  Drying*  p.  278.) 

Milk  may  be  dried  in  xaciio  ami  preserved  by  itself  as  a  powder, 
or  mingled  with  other  materials,  such  as  malt  and  various  starchy 
foods.     Condensed  milk  has  been  already  described  (p.  95). 
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Eggs  may  also  be  successfully  dried ;  they  keep  well,  especially 
when  mixed  with  farinaceous  materials  (p.  108). 

Froissart  relates  how  the  King  of  France  in  the  invasion  of 
England  in  1386  had  the  yolks  of  eggs  packed  and  stored  in  bar- 
rels to  furnish  rations  for  the  troops.  Egg  albumin  dries  in  the  form 
of  thin  scales  which  may  be  indefinitely  preserved. 

Meat. — The  preservation  of  meat  and  fish  by  drying  is  probably 
the  oldest^  as  it  is  the  most  primitive,  method  in  use.    Meat  drying 
b  practised  extensively  among  savage  tribes  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  especially  where  purity  of  the  atmosphere  combined 
with  intense  heat  and  dryness  of  climate  will  cause  the  water  to 
evaporate  from  the  meat  so  rapidly  that  germs  do  not  have  time  to 
decompose  it.    For  this  purpose  only  lean  meat  can  be  used,  as  the 
(at  does  not  part  with  its  w^ater  with  sufficient  readiness.     Dried 
meat  loses  much  in  weight*  becomes  hard  and  lough,  and  in  many 
ases  tasteless.     It  is  therefore  usually  indigestible,  and  requires 
^prolonged  cooking  and  proper  seasoning.     When  prepared  in  this 
way,  the  drying  process  may  be  applied  very  thoroughly,  and  the 
food  is  more  easily  cooked  and  seasoned.     Dried  meat  may  be  pre- 
digested,  ev^aporated,  pow^dered,  and  made  into  a  paste  for  broths, 
^■Dr  used  to  re-enforce  various  food  preparations  for  invalids.    Pow- 
^Bdcrcd  meat  is  sometimes  mixed  with  sugar  and  salt,  or  pulverised 
^Bdried  cooked  vegetables,  bread,  etc.     Meat  extracts  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  on  pp.  1 13  to  120. 

Pemmican  is  a  preparation  of  dried  powdered  meat,  which  has 
been  described  on  p.  200. 

Dried  vegetables  keep  even  better  than  dried  meats.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  good  examples  of  dried  vegetable  substances.  They  may 
be  extracted  and  then  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Potatoes  are 
■concentrated  by  drying  to  less  than  one  third  of  their  original  weight, 
ind  they  may  be  thus  preserved  in  slices  or  in  granular  form.  Many 
ither  vegetables  are  prepared  by  drying,  and.  in  addition,  some  are 
eompresse<l.  as.  for  example,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrots,  etc.  The 
compression  still  further  exclufles  air  and  moisture.  As  a  rule,  dried 
regetahles  are  only  ser\nceable  for  relieving  monotony  of  diet  when 
rcsh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained.  Desiccated  vegetables  have 
cen  used  with  some  success  in  the  Ignited  States  navy,  but  they 
have  less  antiscorbutic  property  than  fresh  foods. 

Bread  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  by  drying,  but  it  usually 
'becomes  tasteless,  and  is  useful  in  this  condition  only  in  emergencies, 
or  to  make  variety  in  the  rations  of  sea  biscuits,  hard-tack^  etc.» 
rhich  are  furnished  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  active  service. 

Major  Woodruff,  Assistant  Surgeon.  U.  S,  A.,  writes  of  this 

Isubject :  **  The  Germans  have  been  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 

and  compressing  processes  in  tlie  manufacture  of  a  dried, 

impressed  bread.    The  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  bread  for  field 
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service  consists  in  the  inability  to  supply  it  so  that  it  will  keep  al 
lime  and  be  digestible.     Hard-tack  is  ruinous  to  many  soldiers,  as 
already  pointed  out.     If  bakers  bread  is  compressed,  it  sinks  into 
a  heavy  dough.     Only  strong  stomachs  can  digest  it,  and  it  is  far 
worse  than  the  wet,  soggy,  hot  breakfast  bread  with  which  we  culti- 
vate dyspepsia.     If  the  bread  is  merely  dried,  it  is  too  bulky  fo 
transportation.     By  a  new  process,  which  probably  consists  in  dr 
ing  the  bread  and  at  the  same  time  compressing  it  by  improve 
machinery,  the  Germans  have  secured  a  variety  of  field  bread  which^ 
is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms.     Small  bits  of  it  thrown  into  soup 
swell  up  like  a  dried  sponge  when  thrown  into  hot  w*ater.     The 
soldiers  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  as  far  as  known  it  is 
entirely  successful.  .  .  . 

**  The  French  Department  of  Intendaoce  has  been  experimentinj 
with  dried  bread,  which  is  said  to  be  superior  for  campaigning  pur 
poses  both  to  biscuit  and  ordinary  bread.  From  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  which  are  given  in  the  Revue  du  Service  de  rintendance 
Militaire,  it  appears  that  this  dried  bread  will  absorb  from  five  to  six 
times  its  own  weight  of  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  or  bouillon.  Biscuit 
absorbs  hardly  its  own  weight  of  liquid,  although  when  thor- 
oughly dried  it  contains  only  about  10  per  cent  of  water,  whereas 
the  bread  contains  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  It  can  be  made  in 
cubes  of  convenient  form," 


Diet  of  Concentrated  Foods 

There  are  many  complex  dried  foods  in  market  prepared  espe- 
cially for  invalid  diet,  and  supposed  to  possess  high  nutritive  value 
with  small  bulk.  As  compared  with  fresh  food,  their  lighter  weigh 
and  greater  concentration  make  them  valuable  articles  for  temporar 
invalid  diet»  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  special  advaiii 
tage  over  freshly  made  broths,  scraped  beef,  etc.,  excepting  in  thos 
cases  iti  which  it  is  important  to  lessen  the  bulk  and  increase  ih^ 
strength  of  the  food. 

Attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  German  armjj 
and  elsewhere  to  su]yp!y  healthy  men  with  a  daily  diet  of  concer 
trated  foods.    Tf  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  of  great  economt(j 
advantage  for  troops  on  the  march,  explorers  in  unknown  countries 
sailors  on  long  voyages,  and  for  use  in  many  ways,  but  after  a  k% 
days  or  a  week  of  stich  treatment  men  lose  in  weight  and  deteriorate" 
in  strength.     It  is  not  found  practical  to  give  food  for  any  length 
of  time  in  which  the  total  solid  ingredients  are  concentrated  to  lea 
than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  ounces  for  the  day's  ration, 
though  for  a  few  days  food  may  be  used  in  which  they  have  beeii 
reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces  (Parkes),     Pea  meal  (p.  167)  and 
pemmican    (p.   joo)    are  the  most  noted   rations  of  this   class,  tQ 
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hich   bacon,   hard-tack,   concentrated   meat  extracts,  coffee,  and 
chocolate  are  often  added. 

In  a  series  of  very  instructive  and  important  articles  upon  Mili- 
tary Food,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Cavalry  Asso- 
ciation, Major  Woodruflf  says :  "  Concentration  only  means  the 
elusion  of  the  indigestible  portions  an<l  part  of  the  water.  Thus 
e  garrison  ration  gives  to  each  man  about  five  pounds  of  food,  of 
hich  only  four  pounds  are  eaten,  and  it  is  impossible  to  condense 
this  amount  so  that  it  will  be  much  less  than  three  pounds.  All  foods 
that  are  compressed  and  dried  still  contain  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of 
water  The  German  soldier's  war  ration  is  equivalent  to  about  two 
pounds  of  water-free  food  in  the  above  sense.  This  is  not  enough 
r  American  soldiers  during  hard  work,  yet  it  is  possible  in  an 
emergency  to  give  the  soldier  fairly  good  nourishment  with  these 
improved  foods»  and  not  allow  the  weight  to  be  over  two  pounds, 
as  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  analyses  are  only  ap- 
proximate : 


G11AMME& 

Calories, 

Pftitda, 

Fat». 

CaHw- 
hydfmtei. 

SalKL 

Wciihti. 

5    cube*    dried    compressed 
bread,  i  pound  eacn, . . . . 

3  packages  compressed  soup, 
6  ounces  cacb *» 

35 
100 

4 
150 

250     1 
2CJO 

28 

1.233 

2,625 

3.858 

1  potiJid. 

3  Ubleis  compressed  tea  or 

coffee  ready  for  usc»  possi- 

1         bly  a  tablet  of  dried  tryil. . 

H       Total..    . 

m 

154 

4SO 

30 

•  2  poundji. 

*  Gross  weight. 

'  The  composition  of  the  bread  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 

[ordinary  Hour,  and  the  tablets  of  soup  can  be  manufactured  of  the 

fiven  composition.    As  usually  made*  the  tablets  do  not  contain  so 

luch  fat,  which  is  here  purposely  increased  in  order  to  give  the 

Icccssary  energy.     Even  with  this  increase  they  would  not  contain 

much  as  the  first  specimens  of  Erbswiirst. 

"  For  purposes  of  detached  service  the  United  States  soldier  has 
eeti  supplied*  as  seen  in  the  following  table: 


GRAMmS. 

Calories. 

1              Ajmo-BS. 

Pttrtdn. 

Fati, 

C*rbo- 
kydmtet. 

SflJts. 

Wdgbts. 

1  pound  kard-tack 

1  noond  bacon 

50 
27 

5 
236 

340 

2i 

ig 

1,644 
2»3IO 

I  pound. 
1      ** 

WTee*  sugar,  and  salt.. . 

i   " 

TotaJ 

77 

241 

340 

30       1 

3.954 

3  pounds." 
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They  are  nutritious,  and  may  be  added  to  strong  beef  tea  to  increase 
its  flavour  and  make  it  more  palatable. 

This  subject  is  further  discussed  under  the  heading  Food  Con- 
Centration  (p.  275). 

IL  Smoldng. — Smoking  is  the  preservation  of  meat  or  fish  by 
means  of  volatilised  creosote  and  other  substances  developed  from 
jrooil  or  peat  smoke,  which  have  an  antiseptic  action.  It  is  chiefly 
applied  to  beef,  tongue,  ham,  bacon,  and  fish.  The  meal  or  fish  is 
hung  in  a  confined  chamber  and  saturated  with  wood  smoke  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  it  absorbs  a  small  percentage  of  antiseptic  mate- 
rials, the  fat  is  prevented  from  becoming  rancid  and  the  albumin 
from  putrefying.  The  smoking  is  commonly  employed  after  salting 
and  in  connection  with  drying.  Painting  the  surface  of  meat  with  a 
solution  of  wood  creosote  in  vinegar  has  the  same  preservative 
aclton. 

The  outer  surface  of  meat,  such  as  ham  or  bacon »  preserved  by 
smoking  becomes  considerably  drier  and  tougher  than  the  interior, 
but  the  latter  is  not  made  especially  tough  by  the  smoking  if  it  was 
originally  tender.  Well-smoked  bacon  cut  thin  and  thoroughly 
cooked  is  a  digestible  form  of  fatty  food  for  tubercular  patients, 
and  smoked  beef  may  sometimes  be  eaten  for  the  sake  of  variety 
by  patients  who  are  placed  upon  a  meat  diet.  The  digestibility  of 
hams  is  enhanced  by  the  smoking  process  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

The  process  of  smoking  is  applied  to  fish  upon  a  ver>'  large 
scale,  and  their  digestibility  and  flavour  cannot  be  said  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  it  in  many  cases ;  in  fact,  in  some  instances,  as  in  those 
of  smoked  mackerel,  herring,  and  salmon,  while  Ihe  flavour  is 
ver>*  different  from  that  of  the  fresh  fish,  it  is  agreeable  to  many  per- 
sons, and  these  articles  aflford  an  important  and  appetising  variety 

of  fcK)d. 

IIL  Salting* — ^The  process  of  salting  is  a  primitive  but  still  de- 
sirable method  of  preserving  meat  and  fish.  Salted  meat  usually 
becomes  pale  from  the  action  of  the  salt  upon  the  haemoglobin  con- 
tainc<l  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  muscle  fibre.  The  addition  of  a 
little  saltpetre  helps  to  preser\'e  the  original  reddish  colour  of  salted 
meat,  ^^h  also  absorbs  moisture  from  the  food,  and  thus  dries  it 
while  preserving  it. 

Brine^  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  may  be  used  to  tem- 
porarily preserve  meat  and  other  substances.  The  Chinese  have 
long  practised  ihc  art  of  preserving  fruits,  roots,  and  flowers  in  it. 
Camed  beef  is  made  by  soaking  the  meat  for  some  days  in  such  a 
solution.  The  brine  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissues  and  toughens 
it.  Brine,  concentrated  by  long-continued  use,  has  been  known  to 
acquire  poisonous  properties  from  changes  in  the  organic  matter 
which  has  passed  into  it  from  the  meat  The  process  of  soak- 
90 
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ing  in  brine  causes  much  of  the  extractives  and  natural  salts  of 
the  meat  to  osmose  out  from  it,  and  the  loss  oi  organic  mate- 
rial and  salts  occurring  in  this  way  has  been  estimated  by  Licbig 
and  Parkes  as  ccjual  to  fully  one  third,  for  myosin  itself  is  solu- 
ble in  strong  salt  solution.  For  these  reasons  salted  meals,  ^ticb 
as  corned  beef,  require  prolonged  cooking.  Salt  meat  of  all 
kinds  is  drier,  less  digestible,  and  slightly  less  nuiritious  than 
fresh  meat. 

IV .  Freezing. — Food  may  be  kept  in  a  frozen  condttion  almmt 
indefinitely.  On  being  thawed,  it  must  be  cooked  immediatdy* 
otherwise  decomposition  may  set  in  at  once,  and,  omitting  niilk 
and  cream,  food  is  not  easily  eaten  in  an  actual  frozen  state,  ex* 
cepling  by  the  northern  Eskimos^  who  lake  their  meat  in  that  lofilS 
by  preference. 

Meat  and  fish  may  be  kept  for  many  days  frozen  in  blocks  ol  kc 
without  losing  much  in  flavour,  but  vegetables  are  not  as  good  when 
cooked  after  freezing. 

In  1867  Dr.  Carl  von  Baer  reported  to  the  Royal  Society  o! 
London  the  discovery  in  arctic  Siberia  of  the  body  of  a  froicn 
mammoth,  the  meat  of  which  was  preserved.  As  tliis  animal  has 
been  extinct  since  the  days  of  prehistoric  man,  it  afforded  an  illii*- 
tration  of  the  marv^ellous  preservative  power  of  intense  cold.  An- 
other  such  animal  was  found,  in  1799,  bein^r  eaten  hv  wolves  in 
Siberia. 

In  1861  the  entire  bodies  of  three  Sw»s>  guities,  wno  luriy-onc 
years  before  had  been  buried  by  an  avalanche  over  the  Glacier  de 
Boissons,  were  found  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  With 
these  examples  of  the  influence  of  cc4d,  it  is  little  wonder  that  meat 
may  be  preserved  for  a  few  months  in  ice  and  yet  be  quite  fit  to 
eat-     In  freezing  meat  for  export  it  is  subjected  lo  a  itv  re 

of  about   20*^    F.    below   zero.     When   qttiie   hard   the   v  is 

sewTi  in  thin  cotton  cloth  and  placed  in  m  relrigcfmiing  chamber  on 
shipboard,  where  it  keeps  in  good  conJMop  througbottt  long 
%"oyages. 

^f  eat  actually  frozen  should  be  cooked  m  soon  ms  it  is  thawed, 
and  meat  thus  preserved  is  better  cooked  by  roftsmg  than  boiling* 
nnless  it  has  been  imperfectly  thawed,  in  vhkh  case  the  c«itnd 
portion  may  remain  frozen  after  the  exlennl  l^rers  ha%*e  began  to 
cook,  and  when  the  latter  are  tbofOQgfalj  itastaL  the  inside  may 
sttll  be  found  almost  raw.  Frozen  meat  k»e$  10  per  cent  of  its 
nutritive  %'atue  in  cooking.  Sttch  meat  his  been  trattsporte-*  *'*  ^^--ih 
ecHidition  as  far  as  fifty  miles  mland  ki  the  PhSHppittes. 

V.  BcfrigeTBtioit. — The  process  of  nfiqpLiHiOii  do  e 
the  actual  freezing  of  meat  or  vegetadbles,  bat  iin|ilies  t  .1* 
tioa  in  chambers  at  a  temperatnre  which  is  nMiaiBed  but  a  few 
d^rees  above  the  freezing  point.    This  closes  less  ihention  to 
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flavour  than  freezing.  The  cold  is  artificially  generated,  and  beef, 
fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  now  successfully  transported  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  refrigerator  cars  and  rooms  fitted  for  the 
purpose  on  steamships. 

The  refrigerating  processes  applied  to  the  preservation  of  meal, 
Hic.,  are  severaL  In  most  of  them  the  actual  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  meat  is  maintained  by  cold  air  and  not  by  contact 

with  ice. 
H     One  method  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  that  com- 
pressed air  on  expanding  derives  the  energy  for  its  expansion  from 
heat»  which  it  abstracts  from  all  surrounding  bodies.    The  liberation 
of  strongly  compressed  air»  therefore,  produces  intense  local  cold  in 
its  immediate  vicinity*     The  air  is  originally  compressed  by  a  force 
pump,  and  the  heat  which  is  developed  by  the  compression  is  re- 
moved by  a  circulating  stream  of  cold  water.     The  cooled  com- 
pressetl  air   is  then   liberated   with    the    effect    described.      Other 
apparatus  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  ice  niacbincs,  which 
^re  operated  by  evaporating  ammonia,  which   produces  extreme 
cold, 

^Tbe  keeping  of  meat  by  refrigeration  is  rapidly  superseding  the 
nning  process  for  this  kind  of  food,  over  which  it  has  many  decided 
advantages.  Between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  all  the  mutton  eaten 
in  Great  Britain  is  brought  from  New  Zealand  and  the  River  Plate 
in  a  refrigerated  condition. 

Major  Woodruff*  U.  S.  A.»  writes:  *' The  French  Government 
is  taking  the  initial  step  towards  applying  this  new  industry  to  the 
purposes  of  war.  They  have  succeeded  in  keeping  dressed  beef  in 
a  perfect  condition  for  three  or  four  months  with  the  present  appli- 
ances. 

"  A  moment's  thought  will  show  what  a  revolution  this  matter 
of  cold  storage  can  make  in  military  practices.  It  will  obviate  all 
necessity  of  keeping  live  cattle  near  the  army,  a  system  that  so 
often  results  in  diseased  animals  and  fatal  epidemics  among  the 
^loldiers.  It  will  help  to  wipe  out  of  existence  all  the  salt  meats 
fonnerly  supplied ,  and  will  thus  avoid  that  large  list  of  diseases  of 
stomach,  bowels,  and  nutrilion  that  salt  meats  have  been  accused 
of  causing." 

VL  SterilisatioE. — By  sterilisation  of  food  is  meant  the  process 
of  rendering  it  germ-free  by  heat,  and  it  includes  the  preservation 
of  such  food  in  sterilised  vessels.  Practically  all  thoroughly  cooked 
taod  is  for  the  time  being  '*  sterilised,"  and  overdone  meat  keeps 
longer  than  underdone  meat,  for  if  the  outer  layers  are  firmly  coag- 
Jated  an<l  dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling  or  roasting,  they  form  an 

^clopc  which  is  less  pervious  to  the  atmospheric  air  and  germs. 
Cooking,  pp.  263,  264.) 

Canned  food   (p.  282)  is  also  sterilised,  but  the  latter  term  is 
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applied  chiefly  to  milk  which  has  been  treated  by  the  method  ile- 
scribed  on  p.  85. 

VII.  Exclusion  of  Air* — Exclusion  of  air  from  contact  with  food 
is  accomplished  not  only  in  the  process  of  canning,  but  by  such 
means  as  varnishing  or  covering  it  with  substances  which  are  com- 
paratively impermeable,  as  in  the  case  of  varnishing  eggs,  covering 
fish  with  oil,  or  f^atc  dc  foic  gras  with  lard,  etc. 

Eggs  undergo  decomposition  from  the  entrance  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  and  germs  through  their  shells,  and  this  process  may  be 
prevented,  sometimes  for  several  years,  by  covering  fresh  eggs  with 
almost  any  substance  which  is  more  impermeable  than  their  shells, 
such  as  gum,  fat,  butter,  oil,  beeswax,  or  fresh  milk  of  lime.  The 
sawdust  or  salt  in  which  eggs  are  commonly  packed  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  insuring  safety  in  transportation  and  excluding 
to  some  degree  the  air.  Similarly  meat  may  be  preserved  by  coating 
it  with  paraffin,  gelatin,  collodion,  or  layers  of  powdered  charcoal 
or  of  lard  after  the  manner  of  potted  meats.  Beef  has  been  sent  in 
good  condition  from  Australia  to  England  by  merely  dipping  it  into 
hogsheads  of  melted  fat,  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  remain  after  the 
fat  cooled  and  solidified.  The  preservation  of  meats  in  air-light 
skins,  like  sausages,  has  long  been  practised. 

When  food  is  preserved  by  any  of  these  methods  care  must  be 
exercised  to  have  it  perfectly  fresh  at  the  start  and  to  drive  off  by 
heat  or  otherwise  any  air  which  may  be  present  in  the  food  itself  or 
in  its  containing  vessel. 

Canning. — The  original  idea  of  the  preservation  of  foods  by  can- 
ning was  that  the  exclusion  of  air  was  the  sole  object  necessary  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  now  know^n,  however,  that  many  putrefactive 
bacteria  are  anaerobic,  and  that  the  food  must  be  thoroughly  steril- 
ised before  the  can  is  closed.  This  should  be  done  by  heat,  but 
since  it  can  also  be  accomplislied  by  the  addition  of  antiseptics,  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  is  practised  by  some  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health. 

The  process  of  canning  meat  or  vegetables  is  conducted  as  fol* 
lows:  The  food  is  placed  in  clean  new  tin  cans,  filling  them  as  com- 
pletely  as  possible.  Lids  are  then  tightly  soldered  on  the  cans, 
leaving  a  minute  pinhole  opening  only  for  the  escape  of  air  and 
steam.  The  cans  are  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  boiling  fluid,  such 
as  zinc-chloride  solution,  having  a  higher  boiling  point  than  the 
water  within  the  cans-  The  latter  boils,  expels  at  first  air.  then 
steam,  and  thoroughly  cooks  the  food,  making  it  aseptic  by  killing 
all  germs.  Before  the  cans  cool,  their  minute  openings  are  soldered, 
and  they  are  then  ready  for  storage. 

The  long  bojling  of  meat  in  this  manner  toughens  its  fibres  by 
hardening  the  syntonin.  Such  meat  is  apparently  tender,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  very  digestible  (Williams), 
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avoid  the  necessity  of  cooking  food  at  a  high  temperature 
in  order  to  exclude  the  air,  various  modifications  in  the  process  of 
canning  are  employed.  One  of  these — McCalKs — is  hased  on  the 
disinfection  of  the  air  by  sodium  sulphite.  In  aiiollier  process  sul- 
phurous  acid  and  nitrogen  are  used  to  replace  the  air. 

H.  W,  Wiley,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  canned 
foods,  says,  in  an  instructive  report  on  Foods  and  Food  Adulter- 
ants, made  by  him  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Bull.  No.  13,  Part  VIII): 

**  All  manner  of  food  is  canned,  and  that  at  prices  which  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  pockets.  Preserved  food  has  been 
a  great  democratic  factor,  and  has  nearly  obliterated  one  of  the 
old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  poor  and  the  wealthy.  \'ege- 
tables  out  of  season  are  no  longer  a  luxury  of  the  rich.  .  ,  ,  In  the 
American  grocery  pineapples  from  Singapore^  salmon  from  British 
Columbia,  fruit  from  California,  peas  from  Franco,  okra  from  Louisi- 
ana, sweet  corn  from  New  York,  string  beans  from  Scotland,  mut- 
ton from  Australia,  sardines  from  Italy,  stand  side  by  side  on  the 
shelves.*' 

Much  light  is  thrown  by  Wiley  tipon  the  economic  value  of  the 
substances  under  consideration  in  the  following  important  state* 
menis  from  the  report  above  quoted  : 

**  The  quantity  of  dry  food  material  in  canned  goods  varies  within 
wide  limits.  It  is  very  low  in  such  vegetables  as  string  beans,  aspara* 
gits,  etc.,  and  quite  high  in  such  materials  as  canned  corn,  succo- 
tash, and  other  bodies  of  that  description.  The  lowest  percentage 
of  dry  matter  in  string  beans  of  American  origin  was  4,17.  In  other 
words,  in  buying  one  hundred  pounds  of  such  material  the  consumer 
purchases  95.83  pounds  of  water. 

"  The  price  of  the  packages  of  string  beans  [bought  in  open 
market)  varied  within  wide  limits,  depending  both  upon  the  size  of 
the  packages  and  the  labels  they  bore.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
thirty-five  cents,  and  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package  was 
a  little  over  three  pounds.  The  lowest  price  paid  was  ten  cents,  and 
this  was  paid  in  many  instances.  The  highest  price  paid,  according 
to  the  percentage  of  dry  matter,  was  in  sample  10,928,  costing  thirty 
cents  and  containing  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  grammes  of 
string  beans,  31.1  grammes  of  dry  matter,  and  94.37  per  cent  of 
r.  The  price  of  the  dry  matter  in  this  package  was  nearly 
^ime  cent  per  gramme,  which  would  be  almost  five  dollars  per 
pound.  The  enormous  cost  of  food  in  canned  goods  is  illus- 
trated to  the  fullest  extent  by  this  sample,  showing  in  a  striking 
way  that  such  food  materials  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
luxuries  or  condiments  rather  than  as  nutrients  to  support  a 
healthy  organism.  An  expenditure  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for  a 
article  of  flour  or  meal  will  procure  as  much  niuriment  for  a 
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(amily  as  the  investtnent  of  three  or  four  dollars  in  canned  goods 
would* 

"  A  general  view  of  thi*  digestive  expcrimenis  must  lead  lo  the 
conviction  that  the  process  of  canning,  especially  when  preservatives 
arc  employed,  such  as  salicylic  acid  and  sulphites,  tends  to  diminish 
the  digestibility  of  the  albuminoid  and  other  bodies.  The  low  |)cr- 
centage  of  digestible  albuminoids  will  be  remarked  w^ith  some  degree 
of  astonishment  in  all  the  analytical  tables." 

Of  the  dangers  of  poisoning  from  canned  foods  Wiley  says: 
"Vegetables  are  usually  canned  in  the  (resh  state,  and  if  they  are  in 
anv  degree  spoiled  at  the  time  the  (act  is  usualiy  conspicuously  evi- 
dent to  the  taste,  so  ihat  the  canner  cannot  a0ord  to  use  them. 
Bacterial  action  seldom  occurs  in  the  can  without  bursting  it  or 
rendering  it  Unsalable.  Ptomaines  may,  however,  develop  where 
the  canned  food  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  after  open- 
ing, though  even  then  this  is  unlikely  in  the  case  oC  preserved 
vegetables. 

"  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  prindpal  risks  to  health  which 
any  arise  from  the  use  of  canned  foods  are  those  due  to  the  use  of 
preservatives,  or  to  the  presence  of  the  heavy  metals-— copper,  lin, 
lead,  and  zinc.  ...  In  this  country  there  is  no  restriction  whatever 
tn  regard  to  the  character  of  the  tin  employed,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
the  tin  of  some  of  the  cans  has  t>een  found  to  contain  as  hi^  as  12 
per  cent  of  lead.  .  .  .  The  analyses  of  numerotzs  samples  of  solder 
eitiplovetl  show  thai  it  contains  fully  50  per  cent  of  lead.  In  addi- 
ftoQ  to  this  there  is  no  care  taken  to  prevent  the  solder  from  coroixiig 
in  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  can.  It  is  a  f*re  thing^  to  care- 
(utly  examine  the  contents  of  a  can  without  fiodiBg  pellets  of  solder 
fCMnewhere  therein* 

"  Another  great  source  of  danger  from  lad  has  been  disclosed  by 
the  ainalytical  work,  viz.,  in  the  use  of  glass  vessels  closed  with  lead 
li^^  or  with  rubber  pads,  in  which  sulphate  of  l^d  b  found  to  exist" 
The  (retiuency  of  poisoning  by  eating  canned  lobster,  crabs,  or 
^hrUt^!^h  is  due  mainly  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  decompose 
iiml  develop  ptomaines  after  the  can  has  been  opened.  The  cooteflts 
of  liUch  A  can  partially  used  should  not  be  kept  itoti!  the  next  day. 
Canned  beef  is  boiled  and  steamed  txoder  pfcsscre  at  350*  F 
It  Uisc!«  nxoiM  M  its  extractives  and  has  the  taatelcssness,  tlMsrfore, 
of  nic^t  friMii  which  soup  has  been  made.  Vegetables  may  be  added 
to  itnpriivc  tlie  taste,  either  in  the  canning  proems  or  sidiscqiien^h 
during  cooking. 

Cfluncd  beef  should  be  eaten  proi^pdy  after  ppeniii^,  far  it 
liable  tn  -^pfil  within  a  few  hours,  especially  in  trofwal 
Severe  gastro-cntcric  disorders  may  arise  from  eating  soch 
meat,  and  epidemics  of  such  poisoning  have  been  obserred 
l»>ench  garrison  at  Tours  (1898),  among  the  Britisli  troofks  in  S 
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Africa  (igcx)),  and  among  uur  own  troops  in  Cuba  (1899).  In  the 
laitcr  case  nuicli  public  scandal  arose  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  manufacturers  do  not  always  resist 
the  temptation  to  can  meats  of  inferior  quality,  or  which  may  be 
already  partially  decomposed,  especially  when  hurried  demands  for 
cannetl  goods  are  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  warfare.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  in  1898,  7,000,000 
pounds  of  canned  roast  beef  were  purchased  by  the  commissary  de- 
partment for  use  by  the  United  Stales  srjldicrs. 

VIIL  Antiseptic  and  Preservative  Substances.— A  long  Hst  of 
chemical  substances  have  been  used  from  time  to  time  in  the  pres- 
ervation oi  food,  but  most  of  them  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
safer  process  of  canning,  refrigeration,  etc, 
^-        The  use  of  various  antiseptic  or  preservative  fluids  is  designed  to 
^■prevent  the  activitv  of  germs  and  fermentaiion.    Sugar,  like  salt,  in 
^■ytrong  solution  possesses  decided  antiseptic  powers,  and  hence  the 
^■cmplo}Tnent  of  strong  sirups  for  the  preservation  of  fruits,  and  of 
H  sugar  itself  in  making  candied  fruits.    (Jther  harmless  preservative 
"^materials  which  are  added  arc  oils,  chiefly  serviceable  for  keeping 
fish,  and  vinegar  and  spirits  of  wine  for  pickling  such  products  as 
chilics,  tanagon,  and  shallot. 

»  Vinegar  is  used  to  preserve  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  sea 
fix)d.  as  well  as  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  and  other  vegetables,  as 
**  pickles,"  Spices,  mustard,  and  similar  condiments  arc  usually 
added. 

"  Soused  *'  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  are  immersed  in  mixtures  of 
cider  vinegar  flavoured  with  cloves,  nutmeg,  parsley,  bay,  onions. 
etc.  After  being  **  soused  '*  once  or  twice  the  food  is  heated  in  the 
fluid  10  140''  F.,  flavouring  substances  are  added,  such  as  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  extract  of  anchovy,  and  lemons,  and  the  whole  is  put  in 
air-tight  jars  (Clark), 

Among  the  materials  sometimes  employed  for  preserving  foods 
may  he  mentioned  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid), 
acetic  acid,  weak  carbolic  acid,  bisulphite  of  calcium,  and  the  injec- 
tion into  the  blood  vessels  of  meat  of  alum,  chloride  of  aluminum, 
etc.  Borax,  boric  and  salicylic  acids,  formaldehyde,  and  other  male- 
rials  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  preservation  of  milk,  beer. 
meats,  etc.  Sodium  sulphite  is  added  to  preserve  chopped  meat 
and  Hamburger  steak,  and  a  mixture  of  borax,  nitre,  and  salt  is 
used  in  sausages. 

A  new  method  of  meat  preservation  has  been  introduced  by 
a  Mr.  Jones  in  England.  It  consists  of  injecting  the  animal  the 
moment  after  it  is  killed  with  a  solution  of  borax,  which  is  so 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  circulation  to  all  the  fibres  of 
the  meat  that  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  antiseptic  need  be 
employed. 
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:  ii  jppKeJ  to  tneat  which  has  1 
vasb  of  some  sort.  A  sohitkm 
bat  formalin  is  used  snort 
[  do  not  alight  upon  it, 
is  a  strong  antiseptic.  It  is  not  csfie- 
cWfy  barmfiil  io  inoilrrafr  dases,  but  HaUiburton,  of  London*  has 
that  it  m  especially  actnre  tn  inhibiting  the  action  of  the  nof- 
trail  4igatiw€  ttruMMJk.    Gwen  in  milk  it  is  injurious  to  infants. 

Gtf€trm  has  been  t»ed  as  a  preservative,  but  it  cannot  be  cm* 
plover]  in  any  quantity  on  account  of  its  aperient  action. 

It  t»  true  of  practically  all  of  these  latter  subsUmces  that  food 
prmerved  by  ihem  if  nsed  in  excess  or  for  any  length  of  time  is  ap< 
to  endanger  the  normal  digestive  functions^  besides  being  somewhat 
If  111  fiiitritiniiH  and  more  tasteless  than  other  preparations. 

Substitutes  for  Food 

Men  are  often  |ilaccd  luider  conditions  in  which,  frotn  po^nerty  < 
exposure,  suflicicnt  quantities  of  food  cannot  be  obCaiimL     Ui 
thr.M'  i'ircuiuHtancos.  the  craving  of  htmger  may  be  diiiwnishgd 
the  iictuAl  tis^suc  waste  may  be  retarde«l  by  the  sniwthntion  of  ctr-' 
t;iin  tnild  ^tinndants  and  beverages.     Test  coffoe*  maA  totnco)  all. 
1  rNM'?is  nuxlerate  action  in  this  respect,  and 

V,  i»  both  a  stimulant  and  a  fbfxL    Tht  miivfs  ^ 
I  .  \sf  semiciviliscd  countries,  vinir 
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of  marching,  being  often  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food  with  regu- 
larity, make  use  of  a  variety  of  different  substances  for  the  purpose 
above  indicated.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  betel  nut,  kola 

,liut,  Siberian  fungus,  the  cocoa  leaf,  and  pepperwgrt,  which  are 
chewed  from  time  to  time :  hasheesh  and  opium,  which  are  both 

'eaten  and  smoked;  mate,  and  various  forms  of  alcohohc  fermented 
drinks.  All  these  substances  are  used  to  enable  men  to  prolong 
periods  of  fasting. 


Quantity  of  Food  Required 


I       The  quantity  of  food  required  to  maintain  the  body  in  vigour 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions: 
[       I,  External  temperature.     2.  Climate  and  season.     3,  Clothing. 
||,  Occupation,  work,  and  exercise.    5.  The  state  of  individual  health, 
p.  Age,    7.  Sex. 
In  civilised  communities,  w^here  cooking  is  a  fine  art,  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  food  preparations  is  so  great  that  the  appetite  is 
often  stimulated  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  conse- 
quently more  food  is  eaten  than  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  maintain 
the  best  standard  of  bodily  health  and  vigour. 
^m       Persons  in  this  country  who  live  in  comfortable  circumstances 
^nften  eat  a  dozen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  solid  food  at  breakfast,  and 
^Bgain  at  luncheon,  and  perhaps  thirty  ounces  more  at  dinner,  making 
^a  total  of,  say,  fifty-five  or  sixty  ounces,  to  which  are  added  only 
fifty  or  fifty-five  ounces  of  fluids.    This  is  about  a  third  more  than 
the  amount  of  solids  actually  needed,  forty  ounces  of  solid  food 
(which  equals  twenty-three  ounces  of  water-free  food)  being  a  fair 
average  for  the  daily  necessities  of  most  persons,  one  fourth  of  which 
should  be  animal  and  three  fourths  vegetable  food.     They  eat  too 
much  and  drink  too  little  fluid  in  proportion.     (See  Water,  p.  19.) 

Gluttony  results  in  overdevelopment  and  overwork  of  the  digest- 
ive apparatus.  The  stomach  and  bowels  become  enlarged,  the  liver 
is  engorged,  and  a  predisposition  is  established  to  degenerative 
changes,  fatty  heart,  etc.    (See  Overeating.) 

The  most  northern  Eskimos,  for  example,  who  often  eat  but  one 
meal  a  day  and  then  gorge  themselves  with  tough  meat,  develop  big 
jaws  and  distended  abdomens  (Cooke).  Hayes  described  Eskimos 
who  ate  daily  from  tw^elve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  food,  about  one  third 
^pf  which  was  fat,  and  the  rest  mostly  meat ;  and  Captain  Hall,  when 
^BDn  his  arctic  expedition,  declares  that  he  saw  a  native  consume 
twenty  pounds  of  raw  meat  and  drink  a  quart  of  train  oil  within 
venty-four  hours. 

It  is  stated  by  competent  students  of  dietetics  that  more  disease 
ises  from  abuse  of  food  in  regard  to  both  quantity  and  quality  than 
abuse  of  drink. 
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Sir  Henry  Thompson  says  (Diti  in  kcliitiun  Uj  A^e  aiio  Ai 
ity):  "More  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual  disease,  of  impaired 
vigour,  and  of  shortened  life  accrues  to  civiHsed  man,  so  far  as  I  have 
obser\^ed  in  our  own  country  and  throughout  western  and  cen: 
tral  Europe,  from  erroneous  habits  in  eating  than  from  the  habit 
ual  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as  I  know  the  evil  of  tlial 
to  be." 

1,  The  external  temperature  increases  the  rate  of  oxidation  pi 
cesses  in  the  body  as  it  becomes  colder  by  stimulating  the  respi 
tion  and  circulation,  and  there  is  a  consequent  increased  demand 
for  food. 

2.  Climate  and  season  influence  the  quantity  of  food  eaten.    Coli 
bracing  atmosphere  stimidates  the  appetite,  tempts  one  to  exerci: 
vigorously,  and  hence  demands  a  larger  consumption  of  fuel  or  fo' 
A  hot  climate  or  season,  with  enervating,  moist  air,  disposes  man 
to  languor  and  inactivity,  and  diminishes  the  appetite  as  well  as  the 
need  for  food. 

3,  Abundant  clothing  in  a  cold  climate  conserves  the  body  heat, 
and  less  food  is  therefore  required  to  maintain  life  than  if  the  bodj 
is  but  scantily  clad. 

4,  Exercise  and  muscular  work  also  promote  oxidation  in  tb 
tissues  and  augment  waste  production  from  the  muscles,  This  wa: 
must  be  replaced,  and  energy  must  be  supplied  for  work  by  addi- 
tional consumption  of  food.  Outdoor  work  demands  more  food 
than  indoor  work,  and  mental  labour  less  than  physical,  Whei 
men  are  fed  upon  a  carefully  regulated  diet — ^as  in  prisons — it 
found  that  those  who  are  performing  hard  labour  require  about  o: 
fifth  more  solid  food  than  the  others.  The  hard-labour  prison  di 
ary  m  England  comprises  fifty  ounces  of  solid  food,  chiefly  bre; 
and  vegetables,     (See  Diet  in  Prisons.) 

5.  The  state  of  health  of  the  individual  greatly  modifies  the 
amount  of  food  required  both  indirectly,  through  influencing  ex" 
cisc  and  work,  and  directly,  by  the  local  condition  of  the  digesti 
system. 

Feeble  and  inactive  persons  may  live  on  a  third  or  less  of  t 
ordinary  ration.     Patients  having  chronic,  purulent  discharges,  su 
as  come  from  old  sinuses,  empyema,  and  tubercular  abscesses,  ne 
large  quantities  of  food — if  they  can  digest  it — to   maintain  thei 
strength  against  the  constant  drain  on  their  systems. 

The  nursing  mother  should  have  abundant  food,  for  she  musi 
eat  for  two. 

6.  The   age  of  the   individual   not   only  modifies   the  absolute 
amount  of  food  required,  but  also  the  relative  quantity  in  proportiai 
to  body  weight.     In  the  first  year  of  life  the  infant  growls  six 
eight  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  it  should  weigh  t 
or  three  times  as  much  again  as  at  birth.    This  rapid  growth  neces 
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tates  a  relatively  larger  consumption  of  food  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life,  and  hence  the  child  is  fed  at  first  once  every  two  hours,  and 
later  every  three  hours.  During  the  second  year  the  proportionate 
^owth  is  half  that  of  the  first  year,  and  during  the  third  year  it  is 

le  third  that  of  the  first.  After  the  third  year  the  weight  and  growth 
increase  more  uniformly,  but  the  child  must  still  have  a  large  relative 
quantity  of  food,  a  great  proportion  of  which  must  be  tissue-forming 

i.  e.,  nitrogenous. 
The  following  table  is  given  by  Prof,  Arthur  Goss  (U*  S.  De- 
panment  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  54) : 

One  metj  of  boy  14  to  16  ycm>  of  nge,  inclusive,  equivalent  to  0.8  meal  of  man. 
One  meal  of  girl  14  to  16  years  of  age,  inclusive,  equivalent  to  0.7  meal  of  man. 
One  meal  of  child  lo  to  13  years  of  age,  inclusive^  equivalent  to  0,6  meal  of  man. 
One  meai  of  child  6  to  9  years  of  age,  inclusive,  equivalent  lo  0.5  meal  of  man. 
One  meal  of  child  2  to  5  years  of  age,  inclusive,  equivalent  to  0.4  meal  of  man. 
One  meat  of  child  under  2  yeais  of  age  equivalent  to  0.3  meal  of  man. 

The  rapidly  growing,  active  boy  often  eats  more  animal  food  than 
the  adult,  and  the  middle-aged  man  eats  more  than  the  aged.  A 
man  of  seventy  years  may  preserve  good  health  on  a  quantity  of 
food  which  would  soon  starve  his  grandson. 

7.  Sex  influences  to  a  considerable  extent  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  totally  different  habits 
of  life.  There  are  many  women  who  eat  as  much  as  men,  but  the 
majority  require  less  food,  even  when  doing  the  same  work.  Under 
equal  conditions  in  penal  institutions  men  require  about  one  fifth 
more  solid  food  than  women.  Female  factory  operatives  eat  from 
one  tenth  to  one  fifth  less  food  than  men.  Prof.  Arthur  Goss  gives 
the  equivalent  that  one  meal  of  woman  averages  0.8  meal  of  man 
at  moderate  muscular  labour, 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards,  as  the  result  of  observations  (Food  as  a 
Factor  in  Student  Life)  upon  130  young  women  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  average  weight  was  120  pounds,  gives 
ie  following  table  of  food  consumption  in  grammes  per  diem : 

Protein 120 

Fml 161 

Cuftjohydimtes « . .  * .  40a 

Total,  .. 659 

Potential  energy  in  calories. 3*3^3 

/omen,  on  the  average,  weigh  less  than  men»  take  less  exercise, 
rork  less,  and  live  less  in  the  open  air,  and  hence  require  less  food. 
afcquence  of  their  habits  of  life  they  are  more  liable  to  dys- 
id  constipation,  which  are  also  factors  in  reducing  the  quan- 
ty  of  their  food  below  the  standards  for  men.    There  are  naturally 
lany  exceptions  to  all  these  general  statements, 

It  is  ordinarily  impossible  or  impracticable  to  definitely  weigh  the 
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food  for  individual  consumption,  but  where  large  numbers 
are  being  fed  by  contract  in  institutions,  or  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  or 
on  exploring  expeditions*  it  becomes  necessary  to  estimate  carefully 
the  quantity  of  food  required  per  diem  to  maintain  normal  health  a 
vigour.    To  facilitate  such  estimates,  tables  have  been  carefully  coi 
puted  based  upon  the  nutrient  value  of  different  foods. 

Quite  exceptionally,  persons  are  observed  who  subsist  in  gocxi 
health  upon  an  abnormally  small  quantity  of  food.    They  usually  do 
but  little  work,  and  they  are  often,  but  not  always,  advanced 
years.     (See  Food  in  Old  Age.  p,  312,) 

Fothergill  referred  to  the  case  of  one  Wood,  a  miller  of  Billericay 
who  for  eighteen  years  subsisted  solely  upon  a  daily  allowance  of 
sixteen  ounces  of  Hour,  which  he  ate  as  sea  biscuit  made  into  a  pud- 
ding. By  this  diet  ho  reduced  his  figure  from  extreme  corpulency 
to  normal  size,  and  maintained  good  bodily  vigour,  . 

In  the  preparation  of  food  to  be  eaten  it  is  customary  to  atloi^H 
10  per  cent  of  waste  in  calculating  the  gross  quantity  for  dietarifW 
of  institutions,  army  rations,  etc.    Mrs.  E,  H.  Richards  found  that 
this  percentage  is  somewhat  too  low. 

In  computing  the  quantity  of  food  needed  for  daily  consumption 
its  composition  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  estimates  of  dtfifer- 
ent  authors  vary  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  necessary  quantity  of 
different  kinds  of  food  in  a  mixed  diet,  but  notwithstanding  this 
there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  them.  The  chief  dis- 
crepancy concerns  the  amount  of  fat  to  be  eaten,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  tables  that,  as  a  rule,  when  the  fat  is 
down  the  carbohydrate  estimate  is  correspondingly  increased. 

Standard  Daily  Diet  for  an  Adult  Male  at  Ordinary  W&rk 

Computed  iti  graitimcsv 


Bcaumeti, 


Albummales ♦ . . 

Fats 

Carbohydrates 

Salts,  .' . 

Total  water-free  food.. . 


«chott. 

Pcttenkofer 
and  Voiu 

Ranke. 

fair. 

Fo*ter. 

Lan- 

doi«^ 

130 
84 

404 
30 

648 

117 

352 

30 

100 
100 

240 
25 

119 

Sr 
530 

133 
95 

422 

lao 
330 

636 

465 

700 

650 

540 

Healthy  Adult  Man,  Abundant  Diet  and  Rest  (Bauer) 


Taken  in. 

CoAKumed. 

Stored  upy 

Albumin 

137 
"7 

137 
352 

i 

Fat.,.: 

Carbohydrates.    , , , . , 

6S        ^ 
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j4m  Ideal  Rattan  of  Solid  F&od  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards) 
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Bremd 

MeaL...    . 

Oysters,, ,, 

,      Breakfiist  cocoa* 

^ESmi 


AMOUMT. 

riH>TSlD, 

FAT. 

CAitJIOMVDHATS& 

Gnu. 
453  6 

16 

Grmii. 

o<. 

Gnu. 

0^ 

Gnn«. 

Of. 

31  75 

1.13 

2.26 

0.08 

257.28 

4.Q4 

226.8 

8 

34  02 

1.20 

"34 

0.40 

. .  ♦ . 

226.8 

8 

12.52 

0.44 

2.04 

0,07 

, , . . 

38.3 

I 

6.60 

0.23 

750 

0.26 

9.60 

0.34 

113.4 

4 

3.63 

0.13 

4.42 

0.16 

4.88 

0.17 

453  6 

t6 

18.14 

0.64 

18.14 

0.64 

90.72 

3.20 

28.3 

I 



.  . .  ♦ 

,  ♦ » . 

27.36 

o.g6 

14,17 

i 

0.14 



12.27 



.... 

.,. 

106.80 



57.97 

.... 

389.84 

.,♦. 

C«k»i«ft. 


1,206.82 

243.72 

70,01 

135.42 

75.55 
613,21 
112.17 
118.62 

3.574-60 


An  Ideal  Raiitm  of  Liquid  Food  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Rkhanis) 


Matkbial. 


Beef  broth  or  (tmscmmL 

To  which   ha<i  been  added   one 

lA>1gc  ^gg'  minus  shell 

^riccT  fruit  soup .... . , , . , 

mofi  jelly. 

rhole  milk 

ice  or  arrowroot* 

ntgmr,  or  some  one  of  the 
prrpur^  foods  (dry).. . . 


Totml. 


Amoont. 


1  pint* 

2  ox. 

1  quart. 

I  quart. 

3  o*.  (dry). 

4  ox.  (dry). 


2.5  quarts  to 
3.0qQArt$^ 


Profdii 


GrammtM, 

20.5 

7-1 

'615 

34.0 

6.3 

2.5 


76.9 


F»t. 


Gr-ammt4. 
0,5 

6.8 


36.0 
0,3 


Cartio- 

hydrate*. 


43.6  333.7     2,043.63 


Calorie*. 


Gramm*M^ 

88.70 

91.67 
410.00 

77  90 
651.00 
304*11 

100. o       430.35 


•  According  to  how  the  rice  is  given. 
A  Common  Inuaiid  Ration  too  Low  in  Proteid  (Mrs.  £.  H.  Richards) 


I  pint  of  beef  broth  or  ttm^ommi, 

I  pint  of  dried  fmtt  $oup. 

1  pint  of  lemon  whey * . 

t  pint  of  Imperial  Grenum,  cont&ining  3  02... 

3  qvmrts  of  liquid.     Total  ...,...,....*....* 


Pratflid. 


Grmmm*M. 
20.5 


6.8 


37.3 


Pat. 


Grmmmi!** 
0.5 

31.5 
0.4 


23*4 


Ciffao- 
hydmces. 


Grmmm*t. 

SO 
79 
64 


193 


Calofka. 


MO9.4 


A  Ration  Rick  in  Protgid-^fter  Acute  Disease  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards) 


MATKatAJU 

Amouat. 

Pytiteid. 

Pat. 

Carbo- 
hydimtn. 

Cmlori«. 

!Jr«d 

Meat. 

Grtm,      Ot. 
453-6     16 
453  6     16 
453  6     16 
453.6     16 

14.17    4 

56.7       2 

Gf-mmm^s. 

31-75 

64. CH 

29.02 

4.60 

0,14 

Grmmmet, 

3.36 

33.68 

18.00 

3.25 

12.27 

58.46 
5.84 

Gramm^i. 

257.28 

39.00 
1.14 

54-72  ' 

1,205.81 
487.62 

Milk  without  cream 

444.48 

r,  .(Tcc  or  tern  with  creun*. ....... 

53.43 

l>Lhirer         ♦    ..*      ......*«•..*•. 

118.62 

Sugar                                                  ... 

224.35 

129.55 
12.95 

352.14 
35  21 

2,746.13 

Le»  to  per  cent  for  intllgcslibility 

374.61 

Toul... ....* 

116.60 

52.62 

316.93 

3,534.31 
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TatU  compiled  by  Mrs,  E,  H.  Richards  and  Miss  Marian   Tm 

One  days  food,  ai  ihe  University  of  Chicago,  calculated  to  determine  the  i 
and  proportions  of  the  various   constituents  and  iheir  comparison  wiih  the  geiien] 
average. 


Pouads* 


50.0 


Slew  and  cold  meat. 
■  While  polatnes., .  . , 

I  Sweet  potatoes 

I  Dried  beef, , 

j  Flour  and  grain. . , . 
I  Tapioca ........... 

I  Milk 

,  Cream., 

Butter 

Su|;ar , ,  * . 

Prunes .,...,....  ,4 

Oranges,  less  30  per 
cent  waste 

Bananas,  less  50  per 
cent  wa.^te.. . « .. 

Eggs 

Lamb , 

Turkey 

Sleak 


657.2 
76.0 


S8i  3 


4-4 


(LcAS   turkey,   lamb, 
and  bread  left  over) 


Divided  by  130., 


Per  person ,  n  ut  ri  e  n  ts 


Dally  average  for  the 
6  months,  uutricnU 


Percent 
pioieid, 


3-5 


1.0 


Percent 


Per  cent 
hydrate. 


19,1 

26.0 


protowi 


0.3 


48.3 


40.4 


0.310 
Grnmwitx, 
126.5 


108.0 


PouiadA 
latnet. 


33.68 
2.06 


36.62 


0.281 
114.7 


l^miMb 


9S-4 


0.753 
Crttmima. 
332.0 


381  O 


Cilft^ 


Atferagf  Daily  Dietary  for  an  Adult  Man  (Dujardin-Bcaumeli) 

Albuminates , 124  gramme&. 

Carbohydrates ♦ ,  430         " 

Fat,.. 55 

Tills  would  correspond  with  a  bread-and-meat  ration  of — 

White  bread 819  grammes  (about  28  o£,>. 

Meat. 259        '♦        (about  9  ok.). 

As  a  fair  average  for  computation  it  ma)'  be  said  that  300  graic 
of  nitrogen  and  4,800  grains  of  carbon  are  daily  required. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  nitrogen  necessary  for  the  system  from  ; 
diet  composed  exclusively  of  starchy  food — as,  for  example,  pota 
toes — it  would  be  necessary  to  cat  ten  pounds.     If  bread  alone  is 
eaten,  four  pounds  would  be  required,  and  this  contains  more  than 
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twice  the  amount  of  carbon  needed.  About  fifteen  pounds  of  cab- 
bage would  have  to  be  eaten  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  obtain  sufficient  carbon  from  an  exclusive  meat  diet  at  least 
six  pounds  of  beef  must  be  consumed.  If  eggs  were  used  exclu- 
sively, about  twenty-three  pounds  would  have  to  be  eaten.  An 
ordinary  himp  of  sugar  is  the  food  equivalent  of  an  ounce  of  potato. 
A  quart  of  milk,  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  beef»  and  five  ounces 
of  bread  arc  all  approximately  equal  in  nutrient  value. 
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ApprDxtniAtc  quantity,  in  grammes,  of  different  cla<^scs  of  focxl5  consumetl  in  twenty- 
four  houts,  computed  according  to  age.     (Mrs.  £.  H,  Richards.) 

The  following  table  from  Landois  and  Stirling  is  arranged  to 
show  the  total  quantity  of  each  single  food  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  eat  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  protein  on  the  one  hand 
(column  A>  and  the  requisite  carbohydrates  on  the  other  (column  B). 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  these  authors  estimate  the  necessary 
daily  amount  of  carbohydrates  at  448  grammes  and  the  necessary 
proteids  at  130  grammes: 


2.562  grammes. 

572  grammes 

1444 

625         - 

491          * 

806 

58a 

819 

968         » 

902         ** 

2,875         " 

930         " 

388 

2,ori 

o»ooo         " 

2,039 

614 

2.261 
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If  a  man  doing  hard  labour  were  to  attempt  to  live  upon  millt 
alone  he  would  require  fully  ten  pints  a  thy  to  obtain  the  carbon 
necessary.  Either  of  these  quantities  of  food  greatly  overtaxes  the 
digestive  system.  In  fact,  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  (or  most 
people  lo  cat  meals  of  this  character.  The  food  would  be  too  heavy  ; 
it  would  lake  too  long  a  time  to  consume  it.  and  it  would  be  too 
monotonous.  It  becomes  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  for  man  lo 
so  regulate  the  composition  of  his  diet  as  to  properly  balance  its 
necessary  chemical  elements.  This  balance  is  best  secured  by  a  diet 
in  which  nitrogen  bears  the  relation  to  carbon  of  i  to  3.5  or  4.  In 
bread  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  is  3,0  to  i,  and  in  meat  it 
is  reversed,  and  stands  i  to  3.5.  Munk  and  Ufflemann  state  that  the 
ratio  between  animal  and  plant  albumin  in  the  diet  should  be  3  to  7* 

It  is  also  more  economical  for  the  workingman  to  have  fats  ami 
sugar  in  his  diet  and  not  to  live  exclusively  on  meat.  The  con- 
tractor soon  learns  that  ill-fed  men  do  poor  and  insufficient  work. 
The  force  must  be  developed  out  of  the  latent  energy-  of  matter 
whether  bricks  are  to  be  carried  lo  the  top  of  a  building  by  a  man 
or  a  hoisting  machine.  The  carbon  of  coal  is  oxidised  to  develop 
force  for  lifting  through  ihe  engine.  Tlie  carbon  in  all  the  forms 
of  fats,  starches,  and  sugars  is  utilised  in  the  body  of  man  to  enable 
him  to  do  the  same  work.  The  labourer  does  right  therefore  Vkhen 
he  cats  bacon  with  his  cabbage  and  treacle  with  his  oatmeal.  There 
is  one  fallacy  in  the  above  comparison  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
which  is  that  the  more  fuel  the  machine  consumes,  the  more  work 
it  does ;  this  applies  lo  man  only  within  narrow  limits,  and  too  large 
a  quantity  of  food  promptly  brings  him  into  trouble  with  hts  digestive 
organs.    (See  Overeating.) 

The  amount  of  nutrient  material  required  per  diem  by  a  heahhy 
adult  nmle  doing  moderate  manual  labour  is  summed  up  as  follows : 


Protein  » , ,   ♦ , , 

Fat 

Carb<>hydnitei . 


Voit. 


118  ^Famines. 
500        ** 


Atwaicr. 


X35  gmmnev 
125 

450 


This  proportion  is  represented  by  Billings  as  follows: 

Lean  meat. ,,....  so  ounc 

Bread. , * . . . .  as      " 

Potatoes. ,,**,  to      ** 

Three  or  four  cups  of  coffee. 

According  to  Chambers,  the  average  adult  at  ordinary  labotS 
obtains  enough  food  in  a  day  if  he  eats  one  pound  of  meat  and  two 
pounds  of  bread  or  its  equivalent,  provided  no  peculiarities  of  si2ic« 
health,  or  climate  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
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The  average  percentage  of  water  in  bread  is  37  per  cent;  in 
joked  meat,  54  per  cent;  in  vegetables,  70  per  cent  or  more 
TLctheby). 

**  Assuming  the  food  average  as  23  water-free  ounces  daily  and 
the  mean  body  weight  150  pounds,  the  body  receives  yjj  of  its  own 
weight  in  waier-free  solids.  The  range  in  different  persons  is  ^  to 
xin  of  the  body  weight "  (Parkes). 

This  problem  may  be  differently  stated,  reckoning  in  the  water 
jrith  the  solid  food  as  follows: 

H    A  robust  man  weighing  144  pounds  may  consume  ^  of  his  body 
weight,  or  6  pounds,  in  nourishment  per  diem,  divided  as  follows: 
Inorganic  food — i.  e.,  water  and  salts — ^3.5  pounds. 

•    Organic  food  (animal  food,  i  pound;  vegetable  food^  1.5  pound), 
.5  pounds. 

It  is  usually  better,  unless  active  exercise  is  being  taken,  to  eat  a 
little  less  meat  and  more  vegetable  food,  as  previously  stated,  and 
to  drink  a  little  more  fluid. 

The  average  amount  of  dry  food  by  weight  required  for  breakfast 
may  be  put  at  8  ounces,  for  luncheon  6  ounces,  for  dinner  9  ounces. 
TTie  *'  middle  diet  "  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  which  is  supplied  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  patients,  furnishes  29,5  ounces  of  solid  food  per  diem 
in  addition  to  liquids.  Of  course  such  persons  are  taking  no  active 
exercise.  This  is  equivalent  to  17  ounces  of  dry  or  water-free  food. 
Il  consists  of  4  ounces  of  meat  (cooked),  12  ounces  of  bread,  8  ounces 
of  potatoes,  i  ounce  of  butter,  0.75  ounce  of  sugar,  0.25  ounce  of 
tea,  and  2.5  ounces  of  milk- 
Nitrogenous  material  should  constitute  *'  one  fifth  of  the  water- 
free  food,  or  from  4  to  5  ounces  for  active  life.  The  ordinary  meat 
rations  for  soldiers  is  12  ounces  per  diem,  of  which  20  per  cent,  or  24 
ounces,  is  deducted  for  waste  of  bone,  tendon,  etc.  For  inactive  life, 
from  3  to  3.5  ounces**  (F^avy).  This  diet  will  completely  replace 
the  nitrogen  eliminated  from  the  body.  "  Two  pounds  of  bread  and 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  uncooked  beef  contain  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  right  proportion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen/'  This  makes  44 
ounces  of  solid  food.  Water-free  meat  contains  about  0.20  per  cent 
fiitrog^. 

Fat  added  to  the  daily  diet  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  ounce 
of  butter  not  only  supplies  necessary  force  and  tissue  elements,  but 
acts  favourably  in  promoting  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  other 
classes  of  food  and  diminishing  to  a  great  extent  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  tissues.  With  active  work,  especially  in  a  cold  atmosphere, 
more  than  double  this  amount  is  consumed  with  advantage,  and  even 
2,5  ounces  form  an  average  allowance  for  many  classes  of  workmen. 
The  carbohydrates  are  required  in  quantities  between  14  and  22 
ounces,  their  main  use  being  to  convey  energy  for  heat  and  mechan- 
ical work. 
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The  quantity  of  salts  required  for  daily  use  varies  from  0,5  ti 
ounce.  This  quantity  is  less  affected  by  conditions  of  temperature 
and  exercise  than  are  other  food  constituents.  Chaumont  estimates 
that  a  man  of  150  pounds  can  do  an  average  day's  work  upon  a  diet 
of  albuminoids,  4.5  ounces;  fats,  3.75  ounces;  carbohydrates.  18 
ounces;  and  salts,  i^^  ounce.  These  estimates  are  of  water-free 
constituents. 

iVater, — The  amount  of  water  drunk  per  diem  is  usually  less  than 
should  be  taken.    Many  persons  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to  drink 
much  fluid  with  their  meals  and  forget  to  take  any  between,  and 
as  a  result  not  enough  water  is  consumed  to  thoroughly  dissolve  and 
eliminate  the  waste  matter  of  the  system.    The  average  quantity  of 
urine  voided  is  52  ounces^  10  ounces  more  are  lost  from  the  surface 
of  the  lungs,  and  18  ounces  from  the  skin.    This  total  of  80  ounce 
must  be  daily  replaced  lo  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  bodji 
The  solid  food  of  a  mixed  diet  has  been  shown  above  to  contain 
on  the  average  50  or  60  per  cent  of  water,  so  that  about  25  ounce 
of  water  arc  taken  into  the  system  daily  as  an  integral  part  of  thi 
food.    In  addition,  at  least  55  ounces  or  more  should  be  drunk  either" 
as  plain  water  or  in  various  beverages. 

Another  way  of  stating  the  above  facts  is  that  the  average  quaQ?4 
tity  of  solid  food  (not  water-free)  which  is  required  by  adults  i^ 
between  40  and  45  ounces  per  diem,  and  the  total  amount  of  foe 
including  all  fluids,  should  be  from  95  to  120  ounces,  of  which  three 
fifths  or  four  fifths  is  composed  of  water,  and  the  remaining  onel 
or  two  fifths  of  water-free  substance.  These  estimates  are  only 
intended  for  general  application,  and  there  are  necessarily  many 
exceptions. 

The  ratio  of  solid  lo  liquid  food  varies  in  health  with  the  greater 
or  less  preponderance  of  fluids,  the  solid  being  more  constant.  It  is 
commonly  nearly  i  to  2,  but  many  persons  reduce  it  to  i  to  1. 5*  or 
even  i  to  I. 

Muscular  exertion  demands  an  increase  in  both  solid  and  fluid 
food,  but  the  former  is  more  essential  than  the  latter,  if  the  exertion 
be  prolonged. 

When  a  man  does  increasing  work,  unless  his  food  be  proportion- 
ately increased,  he  begins  to  consume  his  own  tissues  until  their  loss 
so  weakens  him  that  he  is  obliged  to  desist  from  a  part,  at  least,  of 
his  labour.  Should  the  disproportion  between  output  and  income 
continue,  he  becomes  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  liable  to  the  inroads  of 
hardship  in  various  forms — especially  those  of  cold  and  zymotic 
diseases. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  each  twenty-four  hours  a  man  of  normal 
health  and  physique  absorbs,  including  the  respiratory  oxygen  and 
water,  about  7.25  pounds  of  material,  which  he  eliminates  in  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  waste,  about  three  fifths  of  which  is  water. 
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One  of  the  best  means  of  determining  the  proper  amount  of  food 
to  sustain  a  man  in  good  heahh  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  ex- 
periences of  arctic  explorers.  Their  men  are  subjected  to  great 
hardships  and  feats  of  endurance,  as  well  as  to  intense  cold.  From 
the  nature  of  the  expeditions  no  superfluous  food  can  be  carried,  and 
yet  the  chief  factor  in  success  is  the  maintenance  of  good  bodily 
vigour*  For  these  reasons  the  rations  for  arctic  travellers  have  been 
most  carefully  established,  and  a  brief  review  of  them  will  throw 
much  light  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

The  Peary  expedition  to  the  north  pole  in  1887  ^^^^^^  ^9  ounces 
of  solid  food  as  the  ration  for  the  sledging  expedition,  but  this  soon 
proved  to  be  inadequate  in  the  cold  of  the  arctic  regions.  Dr.  Ray 
used  29  ounces,  w^hich  also  proved  insuflficient,  and  later  34  ounces 
of  solid  food.  Various  other  expeditions  have  used  ^2  ounces 
of  solid  food,  consisting  wholly  of  pemniican,  which  has  been 
sufficient. 

Molintock,  another  arctic  sledge  traveller,  used  40  to  48  ounces 
of  food  daily.  Captain  Neary's  expedition  used  38  ounces  of 
solid  food,  proportioned  as  follows:  Meat,  20  ounces;  biscuits. 
14  ounces;  potatoes,  2  ounces;  sugar»  2  ounces.  To  this  wxre 
added  chocolate,  i  ounce;  rum,  2  ounces;  and  1.5  ounce  each 
of  tea  and  tobacco  with  condiments,  making  in  all  44  ounces  of 
supplies. 

De  Long  quotes  from  the  physician  to  his  arctic  expedition  that 
•'  alcohol  proves  a  great  advantage,  keeps  off  the  craving  for  food, 
preventing  gnawing  at  the  stomach,  and  has  kept  up  the  strength 
ol  the  men  as  given — 3  ounces  per  day/'  (This  was  during  starva* 
tion,  but,  as  stated  on  p.  236,  alcohol  is  injurious  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  robust  health  in  cold  climates.) 

While  performing  active  exercise  in  the  cold  a  diet  of  1.5  pound 
of  stewed  deer's  meat  did  not  prevent  hunger^  hut  1.5  pound  of 
pemmtcan  per  diem,  with  one  half  ounce  of  tea  and  one  half  ounce 
of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  supported  life  for  some  time.  On  leaving 
the  ship  and  starting  on  their  long  sledge  expedition,  the  following 
<laily  ration  was  allowed  each  man  by  Lieutenant  De  Long: 

Breakfast 

PwnmiraTi • ..., 4  ounces. 

Ilftin. I  ootice. 

Bread • . .  • , .  ♦ 3  "  pieces.** 

Coffee. 3  ounces. 

Stigtr « I  ounce. 

DlNNKA 

Pemmican « *•...• ,...,..  8  ounces. 

Liebi^'s  cxtr»ct , , , « .  I  ouoce. 

Tea i      '• 

Sugar I      " 
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Supper 

Pemmicjui 4  oaiicc& 

Toii^c , 1  ottoce* 

Tea. ^      " 

Sugar §      ** 

Lime  juice f      ** 

Biead , ,,.....» 4  ouncei. 

While  held  fast  in  the  ice,  and  stilt  on  the  steamer,  the  average 
allowance  of  food  per  day  was  about  four  pounds,  but  some  com- 
plained of  being  hungry  on  this  ration.  Several  men  suffered 
severely  from  lead  poisoning  from  the  solder  used  in  canning  toma- 
toes, traces  of  lead  being  found  on  examining  the  contents  of  the 
can.  The  acid  of  the  tomato  acts  upon  the  solder,  forming  a  soluble 
lead  salt.  The  cans*  however,  had  been  kept  for  a  period  of  two 
years  before  their  contents  were  eaten  (Dc  Long).  (See  Canning. 
p.  284.) 

In  the  voyage  of  the  Jeannctte  to  the  arctic  zone  in  the  polar 
expedition  of  iSjg-'Si  a  very  liberal  diet  was  allowed  the  sailors  on 
entering  the  arctic  regions,  the  average  quantity  of  food  allotted  per 
man  per  diem  being  a  ration  of  5,5  pounds.  Meat  was  furnished 
three  times  a  day.  Fat  w^as  supplied  in  the  form  of  pork  and  butter, 
and  bread  and  potatoes  made  the  bulk  of  the  starchy  diet,  constitut- 
ing about  two  thirds  of  the  w^hole  amount  of  food.  The  diet  at  first 
included  large  quantities  of  condensed  milk,  butter,  eggs,  oatmeal* 
cheese,  and  macaroni,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  dried  fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  dates,  figs, 
prunes,  and  raisins. 

In  Lieutenant  A.  \\\  Creely's  account  of  the  expedition  (Three 
Years  of  Arctic  Service)  he  says:  "The  amount  of  food  per  mia 
each  day  actually  eaten  in  over  two  years  at  Fort  Conger  was  as 
follows : 

Meat , s6. 8  onsco. 

Canned  vegetables, ,  ♦  lo.o      •* 

Sugar  and  sirup ♦...,.... *..     5.3      *• 

Farinaceous  articles,, 13.6      ** 

Canned  f mi  is ,..,,, .,.,...     4,7      ** 

Dried  fruits,  preserves^  fniitf  butter,  and  pickles ,     a. 9      ** 

**  This  aggregate  of  64.3  ounces  would  doubtless  be  increased 
by  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  condiments,  etc.,  to  nearly  sevcfitr 
ounces.  This  atnount  may  reasonably  be  assumed  as  the  quantity 
of  food  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  man*s  health  in  a  tati* 
tude  such  as  Conger  (81''  44'  N.),  where  the  actual  temperattur  b 
4*"  F.  (20**  C.)/*  He  adds  that  tomatoes  proved  to  be  the  most  s^ff- 
iceable  vegetable,  and  apples  and  peaches  the  best  fruits.  The  bc«*» 
erages  consisted  of  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cider,  and  a  small  quantttT 
of  rum,  the  latter  averaging  two  gills  weekly  for  each  man,  which  he 
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regarded  as  beneficial  from  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour  o{  the  men.  Meat  in  the  above  table  included  fat, 
in  the  shape  of  pemmican  (four  ounces),  butler,  lard,  pork,  and 
bacon. 

The  hours  for  meals  were  as  follows :  Breakfast,  7  a.  m.  Dinner, 
4  p.  M,,  and  two  lunches.  The  latter  consisted  of  hard  bread  and 
butter,  tea  and  cofi'ee.    The  typical  menu  was  as  follows: 

Breakfast, — Com  beef,  oatmeal,  fresh  bread,  chocolate,  or 
coffee. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  baked  pork  and  beans,  corn  bread, 
stewed  peaches,  and  coffee. 

On  sledging  expeditions  it  was  important  to  redttce  the  weight 
^and  bulk  of  the  food  to  a  minimum;  accordingly  in  the  Greely  ex- 
ledition  of  1882  the  daily  allowance  for  sledging  expeditions  was 
hirty-nine  ounces,  to  which  was  added  an  ounce  of  lime  juice.  The 
Hme  juice  was  carried  solidified  in  the  form  of  small  s([uares,  in 
which  form  it  proved  refreshing  anci  invigorating  to  the  exhausted 
men.  This  constituted  the  ration  of  the  first  year,  1882.  Greely 
writes : 

*' On  the  above  ration  of  1882  parties  kept  the  field  for  forty 
days  in  a  mean  temperature  below  zero  17.8''  C,  and  returned  in 
ealth  and  strength/' 

In  1883  the  experience  of  the  previous  year  led  him  to  modify 
the  ration  by  replacing  part  of  the  bread  with  butter  and  meat.  This 
modified  ration  consisted  of — 

I  Meat *»..*. ,-...,..,.  22  ounces. 
Barter * 2  " 
Vegcubles , 4  ** 
Bread.., 10  " 
Siigw «  " 
Milk , i  ounce. 
Tea  ordiocolAte. .*  i  " 
Salt i  " 
Pepper ...*. .   .    A     " 

with  an  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  alcohol  for  cooking  the  food  of 
a  party  of  three  or  four  people;  therefore  the  ration  contained 
40.5  ounces  besides  beverages.  Greely  says  again :  '*  Three  fourths 
of  the  ration  wxre  about  equal  quantities  of  pemmican,  bacon,  and 
rlrozen  musk-ox  meat,  while  the  balance  was  made  up  of  canned  sau- 
iges  and  corned  beef  in  about  equal  quantities  "  (Three  Years  of 
lie  Service,  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  203).  He  suggests  as  a  still  further 
_  ^  rovement  that  the  vegetable  ration  should  consist  of  three  ounces 
of  preser\'ed  potatoes,  the  remaining  ounce  being  replaced  by  half 
^^n  ounce  each  of  milk  and  extract  of  beef  tea,  which  is  the  best 
^brink  for  the  arctic  regions.  It  should  be  chiefly  used  in  the  field 
^fa  the  form  of  an  extract,    A  little  coffee  is  preferable  to  chocolate. 
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The  latter  was  found  to  induce  thirst  during  the  day.  Tea  should 
be  compressed  or  used  as  an  extract,  Curry  paste  and  other  power- 
ful condiments  were  also  found  serviceable.  Alcohol  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  as  a  food. 

During  the  third  winter  of  his  arctic  expedition,  from  November 
I,  1883,  to  June  2^,  1884,  Grecly's  per  capita  ration  for  his  entire 
party  was: 


Butter •.•.. 0.5  oqucc 

Lftrd o.  26    •• 

Rice 0.1     *' 

Raisins. - C, l6    " 

Tea,  compressed 0.3      ** 

Extfiicl  of  coffee 0.44 

Extract  of  chocoUte. ........  0.3 

Milk • 0,2 

Mulberries, o,3 


Meat*... ..,  4*0    ounces. 

Beef  extract , .  0.26  ounce. 

Evaporated  potato 0.4        " 

Soup.. , 0.6        " 

Tomatoes.. 0.3 

Peas ....0,2        '* 

Com. 0.2        " 

Carrots... ,. O.l 

Bread 6.0  ounces. 

Dog  biscuit. o.  8  ounce. 

It  is  noticeable  that  alcohol  is  omitted  from  this  ration.  C  E. 
Borchgreviok  {First  on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  1898-1900)  made 
extensive  use  of  dried  vegetables,  and  soch  articles  as  harn,  bacon, 
curry  and  rice,  cheese,  dried  fish,  sardines,  jam,  marmalade,  an^ 
cocoa. 

The  usual  estimate  for  the  total  quantity  of  all  food  materia 
including  solids,  water,  and  respiratory  oxygen  as  well,   which 
consumed  by  a  healthy  adult  male  per  annum  is  one  and  a  half  ton. 

Following  is  the  estimate  of  total  food  supply  for  eighteen 
months  for  one  man  in  the  Yukon  region.  The  total  weight,  about 
one  ton,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  food  ordinarily  eaten,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  fruit  and  vegetables  must  be  carried  in  an  evaporated 
condition. 

**  The  chief  items  are  600  pounds  of  flour,  300  pounds  of  bacon. 
150  pounds  each  of  beans  and  sugar,  75  pounds  each  of  rolled  oats 
or  other  mush  material  and  cornmeaK  50  pounds  of  rice,  si.x  dozen 
cans  of  condensed  milk,  35  pounds  of  butter  in  sealed  cans,  150 
pounds  of  evaporated  vegetables,  too  pounds  of  evaporated  fruit, 
50  pounds  of  prunes  and  raisins,  30  pounds  of  dried  fish,  40  pounds 
of  coffee,  with  baking  powder,  soda,  salt,  pepper,  ginger,  mustard, 
yeast  cakes,  tea,  soap,  matches,  lime  juice  (very  important),  dried 
beef,  extract  of  beef,  soups  in  tins,  sausage,  tobacco,  etc.,  as  desired. 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  variety  of  food  promotes  health.  There 
has  been  more  or  less  said  in  the  newspapers  about  variotis  con- 
centrated foods,  but,  with  the  exception  of  evaporated  vegetables 
and  fruit,  condensed  preserves,  condensed  milk,  and  beef  extract, 
nothing  yet  has  been  brought  forward  which  has  been  proved  de- 
sirable. One  cannot  afford  to  experiment  with  his  stomach  til 
Alaska.*'    (New  York  Evening  Post,  July  6,  1898.) 
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Men  eat  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  meat,  and  women  one  third. 
Men  consume  about  four  fifths  of  all  the  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
women  one  fifth.    The  latter  consume  much  more  tea  than  men. 

Soyer  has  computed  tables  of  the  total  quantity  of  foods  con- 
sumed by  a  man  during  his  lifetime.  He  estimates  that  a  man  during 
sixty  years  of  life  after  early  childhood  eats  33I  tons  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  farinaceous  food,  and  that  an  ordinary  man  by  the  time 
he  has  attained  to  seventy  years  has  consumed  30  oxen»  200  sheep, 
100  calves,  200  lambs,  50  pigs,  1.200  fowls,  300  turkeys,  24,000  eggs, 
4-5  tons  of  bread,  and  3,000  gallons  of  tea  and  coffee. 


Starvation  and  Inanition 

Starvation,  or  asitia,  is  a  term  which  technically  applies  rather  to 
the  lack  of  sufficient  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body,  while 
inanition  means  the  lack  of  assimilation  of  food  by  the  tissues. 
Where  there  is  defective  absorption,  food  may  be  furnished  to  the 
system  in  abundant  quantity,  but  inanition  resuhs  from  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  absorb  and  develop  force  and  nutriment  from  it.  The  interval 
through  which  different  persons  can  subsist  without  food  depends 
upon;  J,  External  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture;  2,  the 
amount  of  work  being  performed;  and  3,  the  existing  condition  of 
tile  body. 

1.  The  maintenance  of  a  uniform  warm  external  temperature 
prolongs  the  period  through  which  man  can  endure  abstinence  from 
food.  Exposure  to  cold  accelerates  starvation  symptoms  by  reduc- 
ing  the  vitality  of  the  body  and  the  resistance  of  the  system.  Mois- 
ture in  the  air,  by  preventing  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
bodVt  prolongs  the  period  of  starvation  which  can  be  endured. 

2.  Persons  who  refrain  completely  from  exercise  can  live  far 
longer  without  food  than  when  yndergoing  active  work.  Self-for- 
getfiilness  in  times  of  famine,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  body,  tends  to  prolong  life. 

3.  Well-nourished  persons  can  endure  longer  intervals  of  absti- 
nence from  food  than  the  weak  or  diseased.  The  distress  of  deliri- 
ous or  apparently  insensible  persons  may  be  augmented  by  lack  of 
sufficient  food.  Sex  has  no  influence  with  the  effects  of  starvation, 
but  they  are  most  keenly  felt  at  the  extremes  of  age,  by  young 
children,  and  senile  subjects. 

Those  who  have  the  most  fat  stored  in  their  tissues  call  upon  this 
supply  to  maintain  the  energy  of  the  body  in  the  absence  of  food, 
and.  having  a  larger  supply  than  thin  or  emaciated  persons,  they  can 
endure  starvation  much  longer,  although  they  may  complain  more 
bitterly  of  the  pangs  of  hunger  than  invalids,  who  are  accustomed 
to  a  low  diet.  Chossat's  experiments  with  starving  animals  proved 
that  while  they  lost  40  per  cent  of  body  weight,  the  loss  of  fat  alone 
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reaclietl  90  per  cent,  being  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
substance.  Ansel niicr  fed  starved  dogs  upon  their  own  blood,  and 
succeeded  in  thus  prolonging  their  lives  for  three  or  four  days  be- 
yond the  usual  limit,  and  life  lasted  until  60  instead  of  40  per  cent 
of  their  body  weight  had  been  lost. 

When  food  is  wholly  withheld,  life  cannot  be  prolonged  beyond 
six  to  ten  days  in  the  majority  of  instances.  During  the  winter  of 
i876-'77  an  accident  occurred  in  a  colliery  in  Soutlj  Wales  by  which 
four  men  and  a  boy  became  imprisoned  for  ten  days  without  food. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  were  found  alive,  and,  although" 
very  feeble,  they  were  able  to  walk  when  released.  They  had  ha<l 
a  supply  of  water,  and  the  atmosphere  in  w'hich  they  were  confined 
was  moist.  At  another  colliery  accident  in  Wales  a  number  of 
men  were  confined  in  a  mine  for  six  days  without  food,  and,  al- 
though their  sufferings  were  extreme,  nearly  all  were  able  to  walk 
out  on  being  rescued.  As  a  result  of  an  earthquake  in  Calabria, 
Sicily,  in  1783,  several  persons  w^re  imprisoned  in  falling  ruins.  A 
girl  of  eleven  years  survived,  having  been  six  days  without  food, 
and  another  girl  of  sixteen  years  survived  after  eleven  days  of  star- 
vation. 

The  lack  of  food  may  be  endured  with  far  less  torture  if  water  is 
applied  in  abundance  to  the  system.  When  water  is  w^ithhcld  \n 
addition  the  body  loses  weight  much  more  rapidly,  the  tissues  be- 
come dry,  the  thirst  excessive^  the  secretions  are  suppressed,  and 
the  suffering  is  greatly  intensified. 

VOLUNTARY   FASTING 

Of  late  years  several  persons  have  attempted  prolonged  feats  of 
starvation,  tempted  by  love  of  notoriety  or  desire  of  g^ain,  by  ex- 
hibiting themselves  for  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity.  In  se\'* 
era  I  instances  they  have  been  carefully  watched  by  medical  ex|>erts 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fast  has  been  conducted 
with  honesty.  In  at  least  two  of  these  authenticated  instances,  those 
of  Tanner  and  Succi,  the  complete  starvation  period  has  been  pro- 
longed for  over  forty  days.  In  both  cases  fluids  were  allow^ed.  and 
one  of  the  men  relieved  intense  epigastric  pain  and  food  craving  by 
condensed  medication. 

Succi  was  an  Italian  who,  in  1890,  undertook  an  absolute  fast  of 
forty-five  days,  during  which  period  he  lo.st  42A  pounds  and  dnnk 
M  54  ounces  of  water,  or  an  average  of  about  25^  ounces  per  diem. 
This  he  took  in  the  forms  of  plain  water,  mineral  whaler,  and  ice. 
He  became  alarmingly  emaciated  during  the  f^sl.  but  even  on  the 
last  day  had  strength  to  walk  about  the  room.  He  resumed  eating 
by  first  taking  cocoa,  and  subsequently  bouillon  and  other  light 
articles,  and  made  a  complete  recovery.     His  mind  remained  cleat 
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Sroughout.  He  took  occasional  doses  of  a  few  drops  of  an  elixir 
supposed  to  contain  opium. 
H  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  from  time  to  time  recorded 
™^0f  '*  fasting  girls."  They  are  usually  of  nervous  hysterical  tempera- 
ment. On  reaching  the  age  of  puberty  they  become  dyspeptic  and 
grow  shy  and  disinchned  to  eat  what  is  good  for  them,  although 
they  may  gratify  abnormal  cravings  surreptitiously.  They  are  very 
apt  to  be  at  the  same  time  strongly  impressed  by  religious  beliefs^ 
and  in  their  disordered  mental  condition  to  acquire  the  delusion 
that  it  is  sinful  to  eat.  This  delusion  becomes  fixed,  and  they  then 
are  regarded  as  **  freaks  "  and  achieve  much  newspaper  advertising. 

■  They  should  be  treated  as  ordinary  cases  of  hysteria  simply,  and  be 
removed  from  oversynipathetic  friends  and  dealt  with  kindly  but 
firmly.  Hydrotherapy  yields  excellent  results,  and  even  a  good 
spanking  may  not  be  amiss  in  awaking  the  patient  to  a  realising 
B sense  of  her  errors.  The  claim  sometimes  made  in  such  cases  as 
those  just  described,  that  they  lose  no  weight,  is  nonsensical,  for 
the  body  must  diminish  in  weight  continually  by  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  lungs  and  skin  and  its  passage  from  the  kidneys  and 

»by  the  exhalation  of  carbon.  Edward  Smith  estimates  that  the 
quantity  of  carbon  exhaled  in  one  day  of  fasting  is  equivalent  to 
that  contained  in  twenty  ounces  of  bread. 

When  either  voluntary  or  forced  starvation  takes  place  very 
gradually,  especially  in  elderly  people,  their  systems  become  slowly 
accustomed  to  very  small  quantities  of  food. 

Luigi  Cornaro  was  a  Venetian  gentleman  who  advocated  a  very 

•  abstemious  diet,  and  whose  own  case  is  often  cited  in  illustration  of 
the  smallest  quantity  of  food  which  may  support  life.  He  was  born 
in  1463 ;  after  a  reckless  and  intemperate  youtli  he  reformed,  and 
by  careful  dieting  prolonged  his  life  to  one  hundred  and  three  years. 
He  published  a  Treatise  on  a  Temperate  Life,  and  for  the  last  forty- 

■  eight  years  of  his  own  existence  he  subsisted  on  a  daily  allowance 
of  twelve  ounces  of  vegetable  food  with  fourteen  ounces  of  light 
wine.     He  occasionally  ate  eggs,  but  rarely  took  any  other  form 

(of  animal  food. 
There  is  much  wisdom  in  some  of  his  doctrines,  but,  uofortu- 
nateh',  no  one  else  who  has  attempted  to  practise  his  rules  has  met 
with  similar  success  in  prolonging  life.  The  majority  of  mankind 
would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  live  fewer  years  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  less  abstemious. 

Periods  of  voluntary  fasting  of  greater  or  less  duration  are  rec- 

I  ommended  and  practised  by  devotees  of  many  religious  sects.    Such 

fasting  was  formerly  carried  to  a  greater  extent  by  ascetics  than  at 

the  present  time.    As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  or  cultivation  of 

will  power,  fasting  may  in  some  instances  be  defended,  but  fasting 

to  be  useful  must  be  voluntary"  (Chambers),  otherwise  it  is  apt 
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to  cause  irritabsltty  of  temper^  and  it  may  even  lead  to  deception  to 
obcaui  food.  Such  fasting  may  be  carried  to  an  excessive  and  in- 
juriotts  degree  unless  it  be  definitely  limited  and  supervised*  It  is 
more  powerful  in  its  effect,  moreover^  if  it  is  but  seldom  undertaken. 
If  a  man  so  reduces  himsdf  by  fasting  that  he  cannot  use  his  in- 
tellectual faculties  with  accustomed  vigour  he  may  be  sure  that  he 
is  doing  himself  injur\\  Better  than  complete  fasting  for  puri)oses 
of  mental  discipline  or  religious  motives  is  the  temporary  elimination 
from  the  diet  of  accustomed  luxuries,  or  giving  up  such  articles  of 
daily  use  as  butter,  sugar,  salt,  winc»  tobacco,  etc.  This,  in  fact,  is 
a  custom  practised  by  many  persons  during  the  Lenten  season. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  lasting  can  be  regarded  as 
favouring  either  clearness  of  intellect,  muscular  strength,  or  en- 
durance, and,  as  Gcrland  has  said,  **  the  ethnologist  can  trace  the 
physical  and  mental  decay  of  whole  nations  to  a  long  course  of  insuf- 
ficient  food." 

Dr.  Denis,  of  Brussels  University,  presented  an  interesting  rep* n 
at  the  InitTnational  Congress  of  Anthropology  for  1892,  showing 
striking  parallelism  in  the  curves  of  famine  and  crime,  and  of  mar- 
riages as  inversely  related  to  the  price  of  wheat. 

Symptoms* — ^The  symptoms  which  result  from  complete  starva* 
tion  are  characterislic.  If  food  is  suddenly  withheld,  the  sensation 
of  hunger  gradually  increases  at  first,  becomes  exirenic.  lasts  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  slowly  disappears.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  gnaw- 
ing fjain  in  the  epigastriom,  which  is  relieved  on  pressure.  The  pain 
may  disappear  with  the  hunger,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  sensation  of 
extreme  weakness  or  faintness,  which  is  both  local  in  the  stomach 
and  general  tlironghoiu  the  body.  The  sensation  of  thirst,  on  the 
contrary,  when  all  fluid  ts  withheld,  persists  until  death  or  until  the 
subject  becomes  insane  or  unconscious. 

When  food  is  gradually  withheld,  urgent  hunger  may  not  be  feh 
at  all,  but  the  longer  and  more  severe  the  fast,  the  more  difficult 
clncs  digestion  become.  The  circulation  grows  feeble,  the  heart 
action  rapid,  the  respiration  shallow  and  possibly  slow  and  irregular. 
There  is  apt  to  be  some  thirst,  even  though  water  be  supplied.  If 
it  be  withheld,  the  torture  becomes  unbearable.  Constipation  may 
be  succeeded  by  diarrhoea,  but  it  more  often  remains  complete.  The 
factes  are  typical,  the  expression  is  anxious  and  staring,  the  orbital 
(at  disappears,  and  the  eyes  are  greatly  sunken  and  finally  becunu 
glassy.  Corneal  ulceration  may  be  present.  General  bodily  ema- 
ctation  ensues,  the  muscles  are  soft  and  reduced  in  size  by  more 
than  one  half,  and  the  abdominal  viscera  to  a  similar  degree,  the 
skin  becomes  pale,  loose,  and,  from  change  in  the  secretion  of  per- 
spiration, emits  a  peculiar  fcetor  and  acquires  a  clay-like  colour 
The  feet  and  ankles  may  swell,  owing  to  the  enfeebled  circulation. 

The  victims  become  so  ravenous  that  all  sense  of  taste  gives  | 
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to  the  intense  hunger.  Upon  one  of  the  recent  unfortunate  arctic 
expeditions,  on  one  occasion  the  tea  being  accidentally  omitted  from 
the  kettle,  dirty  water  was  drunk  by  the  starving  men  without  rec- 
ognising the  difference.  The  secretions  are  aUered,  and  become 
inactive.  The  urea  excretion  falls  to  one  fourth  the  normal.  The 
total  volume  of  blood  is  diminished,  and  anaemia  is  extreme. 

The  body  temperature  begins  to  fall  in  the  first  day  of  the  period 
of  starvation,  and  continues  falling,  so  that  a  loss  of  ten  or  more 
degrees  below  the  normal  of  98.6^  F,  may  occur. 

In  extreme  cases  muscular  action  is  no  longer  possible;  there 

■are  vertigo  and  faintness  on  raising  the  head,  the  voice  is  lost,  and 

gradually  the  nervous  system  succumbs  to  languor  and  general 

prostrauon ;  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more  dull,  listless,  and 

(even  idiotic,  the  victim  being  unable  to  describe  his  condition  or 
express  his  wants.  He  may  have  hallucinations,  insomnia,  and 
dreams,  in  which  are  often  pictured  scenes  of  plenty. 

The  sufferings  produced  by  slow  starvation  distract  the  mind 

and  render  connected  thought  difficult.    If  long  continued,  the  mind 

Bl>ecomcs  unbalanced,  and  men  who  have  been  shipwrecked  and  left 

^to  wander  in  the  open  sea  in  rowboats  for  a  long  time  without  food 

usually  become  delirious,  or  even  maniacal,  within  four  or  five  days. 

In  1874  three  men  and  two  boys  were  castaway  for  twenty-two 

days  in  an  open  boat.    They  had  at  first  ten  days'  provisions,  and 

■subsequently  nothing  but  old  boots  and  jellyfish,  and  they  fought 

violently  with  each  other  in  the  delirium  which  ensued  (Chambers). 

During  prolonged  starvation  the  most  important  organs  of  the 

Ibody  are  nourished  at  the  expense  of  others,  especially  of  the  skeletal 
muscles.  For  example,  in  an  animal  starved  for  thirteen  consecutive 
days  it  was  found  that  while  the  muscles  lost  30  per  cent  in  weight, 
the  brain  lost  but  3  per  cent  and  the  heart  but  2.5  per  cent. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  starvation  are  identical  whether  the  pro- 

^vcess  be  gradual  or  rapid,  occupying  days  or  years,  and  death  results 

^when  the  body  has  lost  six  tenths  of  its  weight.    It  may  occur  while 

the  victim  is  in  stupor  or  coma  from  cardiac  faihire  or.  possibly,  in 

convulsion.    The  actual  cause  of  death  has  by  many  been  attributed 

^to  the  loss  of  body  heat.     While  this  is  undoubtedly  a  contributing 

^kactor,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  the  general 

H^nanition  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  and  the  progressive  enfeeble- 

Hment  of  the  heart  action.     The  heart  muscle  not  infrequently  will 

Hbe  found  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.    It  is.  however,  true 

"that  in  animals  kept  warm  by  artificial  means  the  advent  of  death 

from  starvation  may  be  considerably  postponed. 

While  undergoing  starvation  the  blood  is  reduced  in  volume  pro- 
portionately with  the  loss  in  body  weighty  but  it  nevertheless  main- 
Htains  the  balance  of  its  normal  average  composition  (Panum  and 

■Voit). 
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Hunger  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  as  to  the  need  of  the  sys- 
tem for  food.  Some  dyspeptics  are  always  hungry  and  eat  more 
than  they  can  digest.  Hunger  begets  a  habit  of  loo  rapid  eating, 
and  more  food  may  be  taken  than  is  necessary,  because  it  has  not 
had  time  to  be  absorbed  and  reach  the  tissues  before  the  meal  is 
oven  Moreover,  hunger  may  be  temporarily  appeased  by  eating 
other  substances  than  food,  like  bits  of  old  leather,  for  example, 
which  appear  to  act  meclianically  in  the  stomach.  For  tliis  purpose 
men  rendered  insane  by  hunger  will  sornetimes  swallow  all  manner 
of  useless  and  harmful  substances,  such  as  buttons,  pieces  of  m 
pebbles,  etc. 

No  more  graphic  and  pathetic  account  of  the  miseries  of  starvi 
tion  exists  than  is  found  in  the  journal  of  Lieutenant  De  Loni 
commanding  the  expedition  of  the  Jeannette,  which  visited  the  arctic 
regions  in  1879^*81  (The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette,  Journals  of 
George  W.  De  Long,  1883),  After  leaving  their  sinking  vessel  tlic 
members  of  the  expedition  were  exposed,  at  first  in  open  boats,  and 
later  in  their  long  sledge  journey,  to  the  most  exhausting  work  and 
to  intense  suffering  from  cold  and  wet.  They  frequently  dragged 
their  sleds  in  severe  storms  for  ten  or  twelve  mi!es  a  day,  while 
subsisting  solely  upon  half  a  pound  of  stew^ed  deer  meat,  with  a 
little  tea  three  times  a  day.  This  food  being  exhausted,  they  we 
obh'ged  to  consume  the  meat  of  their  last  remaining  dog.  which  th 
ate  fried.  They  subsisted  upon  this  food  exclusively  for  four  da 
longer,  having  an  allowance  of  but  half  a  pound  a  day,  and  finall; 
their  last  journey  of  twenty-five  miles  was  performed  with  no  oth 
nourishment  than  a  few  ounces  of  alcohol  and  an  infusion  made 
from  some  old  tea  leaves.  During  this  time  their  intense  sufTenng 
from  hunger  was  partially  alleviated  by  chewing  scraps  of  deer 
skin,  which,  from  its  bulk  in  the  stomach,  seemed  to  afford  slight 
relief. 

The  alcohol  being  exhausted,  they  lived  for  another  day  upon 
a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  with  a  breakfast  composed  of  an  infusion 
made  from  the  arctic  willow  (containing  really  no  nourishment) 
and  '*  two  old  boots/'  After  this  the  men,  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  were  unable  to  proceed  farther  on  their  journey,  being 
driven  back  by  intense  cold  and  the  diffictdty  of  crossing  the  par- 
tially unfrozen  rivers.  Their  feebleness  gradually  overcame  them, 
until  one  by  one  they  died  of  inanition.  Four  men  survived  for 
sixteen  days  upon  absolutely  no  food  whatever,  and  possibly  their 
sufferings  were  even  further  prolonged,  but  the  journal  of  their  gal- 
lant and  heroic  commander  ceased  at  this  point,  for  he.  too,  died. 

In  the  starvation  which  overtook  the  members  of  the  Grecly 
party  on  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Fxpedition,  and  caused  the  death 
of  a  large  number  of  the  company,  attempts  were  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jeannette  expedition,  to  relieve  the  agonies  of  hunger 
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iy  filling  the  stomach  with  indigestible  material  of  various  kinds. 
The  skin  sleeping  bags  were  roasted  or  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even 
oil-tanned  skin  was  consumed,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  men  were 
jaggravated  by  the  presence  of  game  in  sight  but  out  of  reach.    A 
lew  shrimp  and  lichens  were  obtained  and  stewed  with  seal  skin.    At 
"this  time,  although  it  was  summer,  the  temperature  was  occasionally 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  during  part  of  the  two  years  spent  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Conger  it  was  sometimes  —40"*  or  even  —60°  F, 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  when  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  starvation,  it  was  found  that  a  diet  which 
was  barely  sufficient  to  support  life  consisted  of  ten  ounces  of  bread 
,with  one  ounce  of  meat. 

In  prisons  the  diet  limit  has  often  been  reduced  too  low.     It 
[lay  be  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  but  if  hard  labour  be  inRtcted, 
kreakness,  sickness,  and  death  will  inevitably  follow.     In  an  over- 
crowded prison  a  daily  ration  of  twenty-eight  ounces  of  unbolted 
meal  and  five  ounces  of  bacon  has  been  known  to  cause  death  by 
slow  starvation.    As  a  means  of  discipline  a  starvation  diet  is  some- 

r limes  enforced  in  penal  institutions  for  a  few  days,  and  it  is  usually 
iquite  as  efficacious  as  corporal  punishment.  A  diet  which  is  de- 
sigfned  to  effect  its  aim  by  monotony  as  well  as  reduction  in  quan- 
tity, but  vvilhout  reaching  the  limit  of  cruelty,  is  the  following, 
which  has  been  used  at  the  United  States  military  prison  at  Fort 

I  Leavenworth : 
I      Breakfast. — Hash  or  stew%  8  ounces  ;  bread,  7.5  ounces, 
Dinfier. — Soup,  8  ounces:  bread,  7,5  ounces. 
After  twenty  continuous  days  of  this  diet  eight  ounces  of  bread 
arc  allowed  for  supper.    This  diet  has  been  found  to  make  the  most 
refractory  men  soon  manageable.     (See  Diet  in  rrisons.) 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  persons  rescued  from  starvation 
must  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  care.  The  digestive  system  is 
SO  enfeebled  that  to  allow  them  to  yield  to  the  cravings  of  returning 
appetite  is  to  insure  immediate  death  by  overburdening  the  stomach 
and  circulation.  The  body  should  be  kept  warm  and  in  absolute 
rest,  and  warm  fluid  nourishment  in  minute  quantities — half  tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  beef  peptones  or  meat  juice^may  be  given  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  If  no  vomiting  or  evil 
sy^mptom  results,  small  quantities  of  peptonised  milk  may  be  tried 
at  half-hour  intervals.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in  any  quantity  are  to 
be  avoided,  but  a  few  drops  of  brandy  or  whisky  may  be  given  from 
Jime  to  time  in  water.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  nutrient  enemata 
should  be  employed.  The  following  day  the  quantity  of  food  may 
slightly  increased,  but  if  emaciation  is  extreme  and  cnfeeblement 
pronounced,  the  patient  must  be  kept  upon  a  fluid  diet  for  ten 
\'s  or  more.  Easily  digested  forms  of  starchy  food  may  then  be 
dded,  such  as  dry  bread,  arrowroot,  gruel,  and  the  like. 
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When  starvation  occurs  upon  a  large  scale,  affecting  a  commu- 
nity with  famine,  pestilence  is  sure  to  accompany  it.  Disease  has 
always  been  rampant  in  Ireland  when  the  potato  crops  have  failed^ 
and  in  India  when  the  grain  supply  has  given  out.  Much  of  the  ill 
ness  which  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  Crimea  was  due  tQ 
insufficient  food,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  ravages  of  pestilentia 
diseases,  such  as  typhiis,  smallpox,  the  plague,  etc.,  were  always 
worst  in  times  of  general  starvation.  The  history  of  epochs  of 
fanune  in  siege  or  otherwise  is  always  accompanied  by  outbreaks 
of  violence,  for  hunger  bogets  ill-temper,  vice,  and  crime.  This  has 
occurred  of  late  years,  notably  in  Athens.  Florence,  and  London, 
and  in  Paris  during  the  Commune, 

Nothing  predisposes  man  so  much  to  all  forms  of  infectious, 
disease  as  starvation  and  inanition.     This  is  so  well  known  tha 
physicians  and  nurses  in  charge  of  contagious  cases  are  parltcularlji 
cautioned  to  cat  well  and  not  expose  themselves  to  infection  wbjjj 
suffering  from  fatigue  and  lack  of  food. 

Improperly  Balanced  Ingredients  of  Diet 

Improper  diet  is  often  quite  as  injurious  as  slow  starvation,  for  a 
person  who  eats  a  large  bulk  of  food  of  one  class,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  classes,  may  delude  himself  by  thinking  that  he  is  taking 
nourishment  enough  on  account  of  the  degree  of  satiety  which  he 
derives  from  his  diet,  "  The  outward  appearance  of  such  persons  is 
to  a  certain  extent  characteristic,  marked  generally  by  a  pale  and 
puffy  aspect,  due  partly  to  a  general  excess  of  water  in  the  tissues 
and  partly  to  an  abnormal  deposition  of  fat  **  (Bauer).  The  evi 
result  of  such  diet  is  very  apparent  among  infants  and  growi 
children  who  have  been  fed  upon  a  large  bulk  of  farinaceous  food  to 
the  exclusion  of  milk,  meat  juice,  etc.,  and  in  them  the  foundatio 
may  be  laid  for  the  development  of  scurvy,  or  scrofula,  or  tiibercul 
sis,  and  sometimes  also  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  permanentl; 
distended,    (See  Diet  for  Infants  and  Children,) 

The  effects  above  described  are  commonly  produced  by  excess! 
ingestion  of  starchy  and  saccharine  foods  to  the  exclusion  of  pr< 
tein,  and,  on  account  of  the  cheaper  cost,  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  more  apt  to  be  injured  in  this  manner  than  the  rich,  among 
whom  the  opposite  diet — an  excess  of  nitrogenous  aliments — is  more 
common.  The  latter  sometimes  gives  rise  to  circulatory  disturb- 
ances, overworks  the  kidneys,  and  produces  nervous  irritability. 

It  has  often  been  observed  by  dietists  that  proportionately  more 
fat  is  consumed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  some  are 
inclined  to  attribute  to  this  form  of  food  some  influence  upon  thi 
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greater  activity  which  characterises  Americans,  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  this  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  climatic  and 
other  conditions  of  environment. 

Taken  by  themselves,  carbohydrates  have  liltle  or  no  effect  in 
deferring  death  from  starvation,  but  with  albuminates  they  act  as 
tissue  sparers.     (See  Force-producing  \'alue  of  Foods,  p,  21,) 

Mrs.  Richards  gives  the  following  useful  comparisons  of  food 
composition,  showing  particularly  the  inefficiency  of  fluid  diets  other 
than  milk  to  support  life : 


Ttiree  qii&.TU  of  milk. , 

Three  Quarts  of  beef  broth  or  consommi, ,  *  ♦ . 

Soup  of  Munich  Hospital. , * 

Rations  rccomm ended  in  certain  invalid  re* 

ccipt  booki ,.,... 

Riiirmv  r««ronimended  in  another  receipt  bookj 
'  e^tinnatc  of  normal  ration  for  man 

i  '.    estimate    of   normal    ration    for 

wuman. .,.,,.,.. 

Esdmated  life  ration 

iMaximum  work  ntion 

I  intmum  woilc  raUon , 


Ptotdd. 


Domiaon  invalid  ration  too  low  in  protein  . 

i  pini  beef  jiiice,  coniaining  7  per  cent 

1  pint  whole  milk - 

t  quart  flour  gmel,  made  with  whole  milk. 

3  quAfts  of  liquid.     TotftI    


103.0 

123.0 
31.6 

24  5 

66.5 

IIO.O 
lOO.O 

75.0 

125.0 

IIO.O 


31-5 
17.0 
18.3 


56.7 


Fat. 


io8,o 

3.0 

at. 6 

38.5 

50,0 

50,0 

40.0 

135.0 

90.0 


18.0 
18.3 

36.3 


Carbcw 
hydmle. 


133.0 

108.0 

65.6 

83^5 
350-400 

300-350 
335.0 
450.0 
420,0 


33.0 
38.0 


60.0 


C«lorici. 


Ip953.0 

532.0 
730.0 

631 .0 

831  P 

3,350.0 

3,100.0 
3,000.0 
3,500.0 
3.000.0 


isg.o 

325.  S 

397-9 


853.4 
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AGE  AND  FOOD 

Food  in  Childhood 

A  CHILD  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  actually  consumes  nearly 
one  fourth  as  much  food  as  it  requires  at  adult  life,  for  diuing  this 
process  tissue  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  if  the  child  be  in  health. 
the  hodily  activity  is  relatively  very  great.    An  active  child  at  twelve 

or  fifteen  years  of  age  who  is  growing  fast  and  who  is  freely  exer- 
cising may  require  and  assimilate  as  much  food  as  a  man  past  middle 
age,  and  insufficient  food  and  food  of  defective  quality  and  coniposi* 
tie  in  work  proportionately  far  more  harm  during  the  growing  age. 

Inquiries  made  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  older 
children  and  young  adults  demonstrate  that  it  contains  a  propor- 
tionately large  quantity  of  fatty  food — much  more  than  is  custoni* 
arily  consumed  in  European  counlries.  This  is  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  habit  of  eating  considerable  butter,  which,  generally  speaking, 
tlie  better  circumstances  of  Americans  enable  them  to  obtain. 

The  following  table  from  the  investigations  of  the  Munich  School 
gives: 

Tki  Minimum  Am&umi  of  Food  N£C£ssary  for  Diffireni  Ages 


Infant  until  one  mnd  a  half  yemr 
CliiW  frnm  six  to  fifteen  yean, . 

Man  (moderate  work). , 

Woman » 

Ajjed  man -,»,...,.....*.,,.- 
Aged  woman. .*...*,... 
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NjtroKctiouft 

SUbitAflCOk 


Cmmmes, 

20-36 

70-80 

lid 

91 

100 

80 


Fats. 


37-50 
56 

60 
50 


C*rb6hy4ntia^ 
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The  special  diet  regulations  for  infancy  and  childhood  are  de- 
Bcribed  at  length  under  the  headings  Diet  in  Infancy  and  Diet  in 
Childhood. 

Food  in  Adult  Life 

The  nature  and  quality  of  the  diet  appropriate  for  adults  must 
depend  somewhat  upon  individual  constitution,  occupation,  habits 
D{  life,  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  climate  in  which  they  live. 

The  full  adult  weight  is  not  usually  attained  before  the  twenty- 
ifth  year,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  reached  earlier.  In  many 
instances  adults  after  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five  years  increase 
considerably  in  weight.  In  men  the  bones  continue  to  solidify  until 
ibout  the  thirtieth  year;  in  women  this  condition  is  usually  reached 

I  few  years  earlier.  When  the  final  growth  of  the  body  and  develop- 
lient  of  ihe  vital  organs  is  completed  the  use  of  food  consists  simply 

II  maintaining  the  proper  equilibrium  of  the  tissues  by  replacing 
piraste  with  new  material  and  in  furnishing  fuel  for  the  development 
Hf  force,  the  food  being  no  longer  required  for  growth.  Many  per- 
ions  eat  more  than  is  required  (or  these  purposes. 

As  men  advance  in  life,  become  prosperous,  and  acquire  more 
md  more  luxurious  habits  of  living  or  become  absorbed  in  various 
occupations,  they  are  apt  to  take  less  exercise,  while  the  number  of 
yxuries  of  the  table  %vhich  their  means  enable  them  to  command 
constantly  tempt  them  to  indulge  in  food  which  is  not  needed  and 
Pkrhich  is  imperfectly  consumed  in  the  body. 

Sir  H.  Thompson  writes  (Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity): 

*•  More  than  one  half  of  the  disease  which  embitters  the  middle 
md  latter  part  of  life  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the 
>opulation  is  due  to  avoidable  errors  in  diet** 

It  IS  often  difficult  for  a  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
hirty  years  who  has  led  an  exceptionally  active  and  vigorous  or 
>erhaps  even  an  athletic  life  to  realise,  as  he  grows  older  and  passes 
m  towards  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  that  he  requires  less  food 
Jo  maintain  his  organic  equilibrium  than  formerly,  and  his  habits  of 
eating  acquired  at  a  more  impressionable  period  of  life  cling  with 
p^eat  pertinacity.  It  may  prove  an  advantage  sometimes  in  such 
cases  to  lessen  the  appetite  for  dinner  by  a  late  lunch,  or  to  try 
other  simple  means  of  restriction. 

These  observations  fail  of  application  to  the  poor,  whose  means 

jiot  allow  them  to  gratify  their  appetites,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
e  diet  is  established  for  them.  There  is  quite  as  much,  if  not 
ore,  ill  arising  from  deficient  feeding  as  from  overfeeding;  in  either 
the  difficulty  is  only  made  serious  by  long  continuance,  and 
casional  great  indulgence  in  overeating  as  in  overdrinking  is  less 
productive  of  harm  than  habitual  indiscretions  of  a  lesser  degree. 

much  is  due  to  habit  in  the  different  organs  of  the  body  in 
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relation  to  food  that  ihe  stomach  and  intestine  will  usually  reject 
undigested  the  contents  of  an  occasional  excessive  meal,  whereas^ 
with  habitual  overeating  they  become  accustomed  to  appropriating 
very  large  quantities  of  food,  which  are  absorbed,  but  which  are  not 
eliminated  without  straining  the  excretory  organs,  or  which  may  be 
stored  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  incompletely  oxidised  material  J 
which  accumulates  until  the  system  rebels  and  a  violent  bilious 
attack  by  vomiting  and  purging  relieves  the  overburdened  body. 
There  are  persons  who  have  so  little  restraint  over  their  appetites 
that  they  persistently  indulge  themselves  in  this  way. 


Food  in  Old  Ace 

In  old  age  there  are  inevitable  changes  which  slowly  occur  in 
the  circulatory  and  digestive  organs  of  the  body.  Although  the 
general  health  may  still  be  unimpaired^  the  circulation  is  less  vigor- 
ous, and  the  nervous  system  less  active  to  external  stimulation. 
There  are  degenerations  in  the  secreting  organs  with  a  tendency 
to  deposition  in  the  tissues  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
derived  from  the  food.  Absorption  is  less  active,  and  there  is 
diminished  adaptability  of  the  whole  system  to  alterations  in  environ- 
ment, and  much  less  ability  to  meet  the  fequirements  of  emergen- 
cies, such  as  sudden  calls  for  the  use  of  muscles  or  mental  strain. 
The  muscular  tone  of  the  intestine  is  apt  to  deteriorate  and  prodtrce 
constipation  and  a  relaxed  condition  resulting  in  its  dilatation.  The 
circulation  through  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  those  of  the  portal 
system  becomes  inactive,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  absorption,  and  a  diminished  and  altered  gland  secretion  in  the 
liver,  pancreas*  etc. 

For  these  reasons  the  digestive  powers  are  less  vigorous,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for  fuel  in  the  body 
as  in  earlier  years.  The  vital  processes  conducted  by  the  circulation, 
respiration,  and  metabolic  changes  in  the  tissues  are  very  inactive. 
and  there  is  a  correspondingly  restricted  expenditure  of  energ}  . 

Persons  of  very  advanced  age — those  who  are  past  eighty  years 
or  more — can  sometimes  live  comfortably  on  an  astonishingly  small 
quantity  of  food.  J.  Fcrster  examined  the  food  of  the  inmates  of  an 
institution  for  elderly  widows  and  fotmd  that  many  of  the  old  women 
subsisted  very  comfortably  upon  a  diet  containing,  in  grammes,  al- 
bumin, 67:  fat,  ;^S\  and  carbohydrates,  266. 

Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
changes  above  described  have  developed,  and  dietetic  rules  for  such 
cases  are  not  to  be  based  upon  a  definite  period  of  years  so  much 
as  upon  the  degree  of  senility  which  is  present  in  individual  cases. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  (Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activrty), 
in  commenting  upon  the  progressing  diminution  with  advancing 
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years  of  physical  energy  ant!  of  the  power  to  eliminate  waste  material 
from  the  body,  and  the  consequent  harm  of  overeating*  says  that  if  a 
man  past  hfs  half  century  of  life  "  continues  to  consume  the  same 
u  abundant  breakfasts,  substantial  lunches,  and  heavy  dinners  which  at 
'  the  summit  of  his  power  he  could  dispose  of  almost  with  impunity, 
he  will  in  time  either  certainly  accumulate  fat  c^r  become  acquainted 
with  gout  or  rheumatism,  or  show  signs  of  unhealthy  deposit  of  some 
kind  in  some  part  of  the  body — processes  which  must  inevitably 
empoison^  undermine,  or  shorten  his  remaining  term  of  life.  .  .  . 
The  typical  man  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  is  lean  and  spare,  and  lives 
on  slender  rations/* 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  cases  of  extreme  old  age  the  rules 
which  are  naturally  suggested  are: 

1.  To  diminish  the  total  quantity  of  food  ingested. 

2.  To  give  food  at  frequent  intervals  in  small  amount. 

3.  To  give  only  easily  digestible  food,  which  does  not  produce 
loo  large  a  residue  of  waste  matter,  either  in  the  intestinal  canal  or 
in  the  form  of  excrement  it  ious  material  in  the  blood. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  having  reached  an  advanced  age,  a 
man  may  often  prolong  his  life  and  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  his 
remaining  years  by  adhering  to  these  rules.  Yet  there  are  many 
instances  of  those  whose  constitutional  vigour  is  so  great  antl  whose 
appetite  for  the  good  things  of  the  table  remains  so  keen  that  they 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  I  recol- 
lect an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost 
perfect  health  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four,  suddenly  termi- 
nated his  life  by  an  uncontrollable  indulgence  in  lobster  salad.  The 
idea  is  prevalent  with  some  people  that  the  quantity  of  food  and 
stimulants  should  be  increased  pari  passu  with  age,  but  this  is  as 
wrong  in  theory  as  it  is  pernicious  in  practice,  and  the  simple  fact 
that  an  article  of  particularly  rich  or  hearty  food  has  been  enjoyed 
with  impunity  for  many  years  is  no  argument  that  it  can  be  indefi- 
nitely taken  in  the  same  degree,  although  this  reasoning  is  very 
often  encountered. 

In  commenting  upon  Professor  Humphrey's  report  upon  cente- 
narians, made  for  the  British  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Yeo  observes: 
**  Their  habits  in  eating  and  drinking  tended,  as  a  rule,  to  great  mod- 
eration in  both,  .  .  .  Of  animal  food  the  majority  took  but  little. 
.  .  .  The  exact  quantity  is  mentioned  in  nine  instances :  One  took 
12  ounces,  one  6,  one  5,  and  six  4  ounces  daily.  In  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  we  also  find  evidence  of  great  moderation.** 

Some  more  recent  investigations  of  the  dietetic  habits  of  men 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age  show  considerable  diversity  :  thus,  for 
example,  some  were  found  who  ate  but  one  meal  a  day.  while  others 
ate  four  or  five;  some  drank  but  little  fluid,  others  took  a  great 
deal ;  some  were  total  abstainers  from  alcohol,  and  others  were  not. 


Persons  who  attain  to  very  advanced  agfe  are  almost  invariabljr 
of  spare  habit,  and  the  universal  testimony  in  regard  to  centenarians 
is  ttiat  ihey  have  never  abused  food  or  drink,  and  that  in  the  latter 
years  of  life,  at  least,  they  have  been  very  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
meat.  In  fact.  Nature  usually  furnishes  a  hint  in  this  direction  by 
depriving  them  of  their  teeth,  making  it  practically  impossible  to  eat 
animal  food,  which  requires,  mastication,  and,  as  Yeo  suggests,  **ii 
artificial  teeth  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  diet  com- 
posed of  animal  flesh,  they  will  not  prove  an  unqualified  advantage," 

Next  in  importance  to  diminishing  the  quantity  of  food  in  the 
diet  of  the  aged  (especially  the  proportion  of  fats  and  proteid 
terial)  should  be  considered  the  necessity  of  regularity  in  diet,  both 
in  regard  to  the  genera!  character  of  the  food  taken  and  the  times 
of  eating. 

If  the  teeth  arc  absent,  tough  vegetables  and  meats  must 

avoided,  yet  the  food  should  not  be  wholly  fluid,  for  some  mastica* 

tion  should  be  performed  in  order  to  maintain  the  salivary  flow. 

^Plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  for  this  purpose, 

^B      Any  sudden  changes  in  diet  should  be  avoided,  and  the  inten^als 

between  the  ingestion  of  food  should  not  exceed  six  or  erght  hours. 

It  is  very  common  for  elderly  people  to  awaken  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  three  or  four  oVlock  and  to  be  unable  to  drop  off  to  sleep 
again,  but  if  they  have  some  light  form  of  nourishment  at  the  bed- 
side, such  as  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  litde  gruel,  which  they  can  take 
at  that  lime,  they  will  often  continue  their  sleep. 

Malt  liquors  are  very  good  for  the  aged,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  alcohol  acts  as  a  tonic  and  supplies  them  with  needed  energy  for 
digestion  and  other  functions. 

Yeo  gives  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  the 
aged,  which  are  so  useful  that  they  will  be  quoled  in  full : 

"  Of  animal  foods  best  suited  for  this  time  of  life  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  When  the  organs  of  mastication  are  altogether 
ineftkient  these  foods  should  be  minced  or  pounded  into  a  paste  or 
otherwise  finely  subdivided  : 

"  Young  and  tender  chicken  and  game  and  other  tender  meats. 

"  Potted  chicken,  game,  and  other  meats,  sweetbread. 

*'  White  fish,  as  soles,  whiting,  smelts,  flounders,  etc.  Best  when 
boiled. 

*'  Bacon,  grilled ;  eggs  lightly  cooked  or  beaten  up  with  milk« 

**  Nutritious  soups,  such  as  chicken  or  fish,  puries,  beef  tea*  mut 

•ton  and  chicken  broths. 
**  Milk  in  all  forms,  when  easily  digested. 

"  Beef  tea  and  milk  supply  the  needed  mineral  substances,  am 
,lhe  former  is  an  excellent  stimulant. 

addition  to  milk  of  an  equal  quantity  of  Vichy  water^  warn: 

o  make  i 
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**  Of  vegetable  foods  the  following  arc  all  suitable: 

•*  Bread  and  miJk  made  with  the  crumb  of  stale  bread  and  with- 
out any  lumps. 

**  Porridge  and  oatmeal  gruel 

"  Puddings  of  ground  rice,  tapioca,  arrowTOOt,  sago,  macaroni 
Hith  milk  or  eggs  and  flavoured  with  some  warm  spices,  or  served 
with  fruit  juice  or  jelly ;  bread  and  butter,  at  least  a  day  old ;  rusks 
for  soaking  in  tea,  or  niilk,  or  water. 

**  Artificial  foods,  consisting  of  predigested  starches.  The  diges- 
tive ferments  are  scantily  provided  by  the  digestive  organs  at  this 
age,  and  soluble  carbohydrates  are  valuable  for  maintaining  the  body 
beat. 

**  All  farinaceous  foods  should  be  submitted  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture for  some  time,  so  as  to  render  the  starch  granules  more  easy 
of  digestion* 

*'  Vegetable  purees  of  al!  kinds  may  be  taken  in  moderation — 
c.  g,,  potatoes,  carrots,  spinach,  and  other  succulent  vegetables. 

"  It  is  important  that  the  use  of  potatoes  and  fresh  vegetables 
iould  not  be  neglected;  otherwise  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  body 
may  be  engendered. 

'*  Stewed  celery  and  stewed  Spanish  or  Portugal  onions. 
Stewed  or  baked  fruits  and  fniit  jellies  and  the  pulp  of  per- 
fectly ripe  raw  fruits  in  small  quantity. 

**  The  acidity  of  certain  stew^ed  fruits  may  be  advantageously 
neutralised  by  the  addition  of  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  so  as  to 
avoid  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  cane  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  as  this 
IS  apt  to  cause  gastric  fermentation  and  acidity.  In  stewing  fruity 
about  as  much  soda  as  will  cover  a  shilling  should  be  added  to  each 
pound  of  fruit. 

"  Aged  persons  often  require  their  foods  to  be  accompanied  with 
some  kind  of  condiment,  which  promotes  their  digestion  and  pre- 
vents flatulence* 

•*  Caviare  and  the  roes  of  smoked  and  salted  herrings  are  of  this 
nature. 

'*  For  sweetening  food,  milk  sugar  is  much  less  prone  to  excite 

Sid  fermentation  than  cane  sugar. 
*•  A  very  digestible  form  of  fat — w*hen  it  is  needed — is  cream, 
ixcd  w  ith  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water  and  about  ten  drops  of 
1  volatile  to  each  fluid  ounce." 
T 
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The  size  of  the  body  has  more  influence  than  its  w^eight  upon  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed.  In  infant  feeding  the  relationship  is 
made  the  subject  of  careful  study  (see  Infant  Feeding)^  but  in  adults 
there  is  more  variation.    As  a  general  rule,  persons  of  large  frame 
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cat  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  vice  versa,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  familiar  to  all,  and  some  very  corpulent  persons  arc  very 
absleniious  at  the  table.  Because  most  persons  eat  more  than  they 
really  need,  a  man  of  large  frame  can  often  eat  less  than  one  of  small 
size,  and  yet  have  plenty. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  a  preponderance 
of  animal  or  vegetable  food  respectively,  or  of  some  particular  sys- 
tem of  diet,  iiitlnences  the  stature  of  men.  Of  course,  children  who 
receive  insufficient  food  or  food  poor  in  quality  may  be  half  grown, 
but  beyond  that  fact  theories  as  to  the  specific  mlluence  of  different 
classes  of  food  upon  the  development  of  the  body  are  founded  upon 
ignorance  of  the  natural  history  of  the  different  races  of  man.  The 
diet  of  Bushmen,  Australians,  and  I^uegians  presents  instructive  ex* 
amples  of  tribes  with  large  or  small  bodies,  demonstrating  that  **  it 
is  not  (juality  or  monotony  of  food,  but  its  quantity  that  affects  devel- 
opment "  (Gerland). 


BODY    WEIGHT  AND    FOOD 

The  question  as  to  how  far  gain  or  loss  in  the  body  weight  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  appropriateness  of  diet  is  important. 
In  prescribing  systems  of  diet  for  many  diseases,  such  as  dyspepsia, 
obesity,  diabetes,  phthisis,  etc.,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  pa- 
tient weighed  systematically  at  least  once  a  week,  and  good  scales 
are  very  useful  in  the  physician's  office.  Care  should,  of  course,  be 
observed  that  changes  in  clothing  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  Loss  of  weight,  under  some  con- 
ditions, may  be  much  more  rapid  than  gain  ever  is,  The  latter  at 
best  does  not  usually  proceed  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds  in  a  week,  even  during  convalescence  from  such  an  illness 
as  typhoid  fever ;  but  in  diseases  like  cholera,  for  example,  in  which 
emaciation  is  extremely  rapid,  the  loss  of  weight  may  amount  to  two 
or  three  pounds  a  day.  or  possibly  more. 

In  some  diseases  a  fallacy  arises  in  comparing  food  consumption 
with  body  weight.  In  fevers  there  is  usually  loss  of  weigfht,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  in  aseptic  fevers  the  weight  may 
remain  uniform ;  and  in  phthisis  there  is  sometimes  uninterrupted 
gain  during  a  moderate  hectic.  Leyden  has  found  that  in  fr-  t^ 
while  the  albuminous  ingredients  of  the  body  are  diminishing,  tin  ^ 
may  be  more  water  stored  in  the  tissues,  and  in  cases  of  anasarca  and 
dropsical  accumulations  of  rapid  development  it  is  quite  possible  (or 
the  weight  to  increase,  while  in  reality  the  body  is  rapidly  wasting 
away,  and  it  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  deduce  any  conclu- 
sions for  feeding  the  patient  from  the  weight  alone.  Another  impor* 
tant  consideration  is  the  rapidity  of  loss  of  waste  food  products  from 
the  body. 
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The  normal  weight  of  faeces  which  should  be  voided  each  day  is 
five  or  six  ounces — ^aboiit  one  fourth  of  which  is  soHd  matter,  the 
rest  water.  Many  persons  do  not  pass  over  half  this  quantity  for 
days  together,  and  thus  go  on  accumulating  waste  n^aterial,  w^hich 
adds  to  their  weight.  The  same  disproportion  between  food  in- 
gestion and  the  elimination  of  urea  and  different  salts  in  the  urine 
may  exist.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  weight  by  excessive  perspiration 
may  reach  a  poimd  or  two  a  day.  Athletes  subjected  to  violent 
physical  strain  and  stokers  working  in  great  heat— sometimes  of 
120"^  F. — may  lose  two  pounds  in  an  hour  in  .this  manner.  The 
night  sweats  of  phthisis  cause  considerable  actual  loss  in  weight, 
besides  the  exhaustion  which  they  occasion.  The  loss  of  weight 
through  the  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs  may 
var\'  somewhat,  although  it  is  less  changeable  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  cautious  in 
accepting  conclusions  from  the  scales  for  application  in  ordering 
more  or  less  food»  or  altering  its  character. 

The  weighing  of  infants  immediately  before  and  after  nursing  at 
the  breast  is  an  e.Kcellcnt  and  fairly  accurate  method  of  determining 
''|k>w  much  food  they  are  getting,  and  infants  whose  nutrition  gives 
any  cause  for  anxiety  should  be  frequently  weighed,  for  in  them,  for : 
obvious  reasons,  the  record  of  slight  variations  in  weight  can  be] 
much  more  accurately  utilised  in  regulating  feeding. 

SEX  AND    FOOD 

The  relation  of  sex  in  regard  to  food  affects  the  quantity  rather 
than  the  quality,  excepting  among  a  few  rude  tribes  w^here  super- 
stition is  allowed  full  s\xr\\  The  northern  Eskimos,  for  instance, 
have  a  belief  that  if  women  eat  eggs  they  cannot  become  pregnant, 
which  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  reputation  for  aphrodisiac  effects  j 
which  this  food  has  among  civilised  people !  Women  eat  less  food 
than  men  relatively  because  their  average  size  is  smaller,  and  also 
absolutely  becatise  they  do  less  work  and  lead  a  more  indoor  life. 
The  difference  is  slight,  and  when  other  conditions  are  equalised  the 
question  of  sex  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed. 

Generally  speaking,  women's  digestive  processes  are  somewhat 
active  than  men's,  and  they  have  greater  tendency  to  consti- 

ion.  The  accepted  standards  for  woman  as  compared  with  man 
are  as  follows:  The  meal  of  a  woman  equals  0.8  of  the  meal  of  a 
man ;  a  woman  with  little  muscular  work  demands  80  grammes 
protein,  and  a  total  food  value  of  2400  calories:  at  moderate  mus-| 
cular  work  woman  reqtnres  qo  grammes  protein  and  2,800  calories; 
man  with  little  muscular  work  requires  112  grammes  protein  and 
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3.000  calories,  and.  at  moderate  muscular  work  125  grammes  pro- 
tein and  3,500  calories. 

About  the  only  way  in  which  sex  affects  the  quality  of  food  con- 
sumed is  in  the  somewhat  greater  fondness  for  sweets  and  confec- 
tionery exhibited  by  females,  but  this  can  be  shown  to  be  due  more 
to  other  considerations  of  habit  and  custom  than  to  sex.  The  use 
of  tobacco  and  alcohol  by  many  men,  for  instance,  makes 
care  less  for  such  foods. 


DIET   AND    HEREDITY 

The  influence  of  heredity  upon  diet  is  not  very  striking.  Children 
are  sometimes  supposed  to  inherit  likes  and  dislikes  for  particular 
foods,  whereas  they  are  merely  acquired  tastes  from  the  circum- 
stance  that  they  have  certain  foods  offered  them  at  home  to  tite 
exclusion  of  others.  The  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
appear  to  be  somewhat  hereditary.  Violent  seasickness  and  a 
tendency  to  biliousness  and  constipation  in  some  persons  and  the 
prompt  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  an  overloaded  stomacli  in  other 
is  sometimes  a  family  trait,  running  through  three  or  four  genera*^ 
tions.  So  is  occasionally  the  inability  to  digest  special  foods»  such 
as  crustaceans,  strawberries,  etc.,  but  such  instances  are  rare. 

Unfortunately,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  very  strongly  hereditary^ 
so  much  so  that  the  children  of  inebriate  parents  should  be  protected 
as  long  as  possible  from  learning  the  taste  of  either  beer,  wine,  ofj 
spirits. 

Heredity  has  some  influence  in  disorders  of  food  assimilation 
like  gout  and  diabetes,  and  in  such  cases  improper  diet  and  careles 
habits  of  eating  may  develop  latent  disease. 

DIET  AND    RACE 

The  food  of  prehistoric  man  necessarily  consisted  of  the  simplest 
elements,  represented  by  fruits,  berries,  nuts»  insects,  and  an  occa- 
sional piece  of  raw  fish  or  meat.  Such  food  is,  in  fact,  the  diet  of 
primitive  tribes  to-day.  The  Fuegian  lives  chiefly  upon  shellfish 
and  seaweeds,  and  the  Central  African  dwarf  upon  plantains  and 
insects  (see  p.  33)*  The  name  **  Eskimo  *'  was  first  applied  byj 
natives  of  eastern  Canada  in  opprobrium,  to  signify  '*  raw-fisb 
cater." 

The  history  of  the  development  of  diets  and  of  food  cultivation^^j 
and  preparation  is  practically  a  history  of  the  progress  of  culturq^f 
and  most  of  our  present  foods  were  quite  unknown  to  our  earliesf^^ 
progenitors.  The  discovery  of  the  uses  of  fire  greatly  increased 
ihc  variety  of  available  foods  for  man,  for  all  the  cereals  which  are 
cultivated  require  its  use  to  fit  them  for  digestion.    As  Gerland  has^. 
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said,  men  obtain  their  food  from  natural  products,  by  cultivation, 
or  by  barter  and  commercial  exchange,  according  as  nomadic  or 
fixed  habits  predominate,  and  **  no  mere  hunting  or  fishing  tribe  can 
be  large  and  remain  in  one  place/*  for  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
temperate  zone  to  support  one  man  by  these  means  at  least  sixteen 
square  miles  of  territory  are  necessary. 

Many  a  tribal,  and  even  national  war  has  been  the  more  or  less 
direct  outcome  of  the  necessities  of  obtaining  food  supply  from  dis- 
tant sources,  and  the  economic,  commercial,  and  social  development 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  food  among  civilised  people  to-day  far 
exceeds  in  importance  all  other  practical  questions.  As  man  ad- 
vanced in  culture  and  began  to  live  in  communities  where  division 
of  labour  became  an  important  factor  in  development,  preference 
to  some  extent  superseded  necessity  in  the  selection  of  diet,  and  as 
food  acquired  a  commercial  value,  more  and  more  labour  was  be- 
stowed upon  its  preparation  and  preservation,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  rich  are  able  to  select  their  diet  with  almost  total  disregard 
of  season  or  climate,  and  even  the  common  labourer  finds  it  eco- 
nomical to  eat  some  foods  which,  like  sugar  or  tea,  may  have  been 
^nsportcd  many  thousands  of  miles, 

■  Fallowing  is  a  synopsis  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  report 
Kindiy  written  for  me  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  the  physician  to 
the  Peary  expedition  to  northwestern  Greenland  in  1891-92;  which 
IS  appended  to  illustrate  the  dietetic  habits  of  a  race  which,  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  are  believed  to  have  been  practically  isolated  from 
commercial  or  social  relations  with  any  of  their  neighbours.  There 
is  so  littJe  scientific  information  existing  in  regard  to  the  dietetic 
habits  of  the  tribe  of  Eskimos  which  he  studied,  who  live  the  farthest 
north  of  any  people  in  the  world,  that  his  statements  will  be  found 
of  exceptional  value.  One  cannot  peruse  the  account  without  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  fact  that  generalisations  in  regard  to  the 
influences  of  diet  upon  the  system  should  be  made  with  great  cautiuti 
when  applied  to  diflFerent  races  of  man.  For  example,  both  scurvy 
and  rheumatism  are  sometimes  attributed  to  an  excessive  meat  diet, 
yet  the  Eskimo  has  no  starchy  food  at  all  and  does  not  suffer  (rnm 
these  diseases,  and,  moreover,  his  bodily  vigour  and  power  ul  rii- 
durance  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  race  or  c\m% 
of  men,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  greater  than  that  posseiiHcd  by 
others* 

E  Dr.  Cook  says  in  regard  to  the  Eskimos  of  northwestern  (ikm  n- 
lind:  "They  usually  eat  but  one  meal  a  day.  which  iluy  InUr  :it 
irregular  times,  being  people  without  restrictions  of  any  kind.  1  b»'V 
can  be  seen  eating  and  drinking  w^henever  able  lo  |)rotniri*  ^m^Iij 
nance.  Their  diet  consists  almost  exclusively  of  men!,  t mupniii'ii 
principally  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  following  rmiiiKiU,  ii»  1"^' 
Icr  of  their  importance  to  the  natives:  Seal,  walruii  ivoiwhrtU'i 
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white  whale,  polar  bear,  reindeer,  arctic  hare,  and  sea  fowls, 
as  guillemots,  gulls,  eider  ducks,  etc.  When  foud  is  scarce  ihcy 
eat  every  part  of  the  animal,  including  the  stomach  and  intestines; 
hideed,  the  only  vegetable  food  that  the  most  northern  Eskimo  can 
obtain  consists  of'  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  rein<kcr 
(lichens),  which  he  is  only  occasionally  able  to  secure.  The  womtn 
and  children  sometimes  eat  flowers  of  the  arctic  poppies  and  the 
so-called  scur\\v  grass,  but  never  to  any  great  extent  In  times  of 
famine*  in  order  to  prevent  wholesale  starvation,  the  aged  are  turned 
out  to  starve  to  death,  and  their  bodies  are  then  devoured  by  the 
more  vigorous  members  of  the  tribe.  Occasionally,  when  the  uM 
people  are  shrewd  and  active,  the  younger  children  are  sacrificed 
(or  this  purpose.  As  a  rule,  the  Eskimo  will  not  eat  dogs,  but  when 
food  is  scarce  dogs  are  first  added  to  their  larder,  and  when  the 
last  dog  has  been  eaten,  human  beings  come  next  in  order. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  delicacies  is  old  seal.  A  native  never  wastes 
the  carcass  of  an  animal ;  if  he  should  kill  the  seal  fifty  or  a  hiindrd 
miles  from  honie  he  will  bring  it  to  shore  and  cachv  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  foxes,  bears,  and  birds  cannot  attack  it.  He  then  leaves 
it»  and  may  not  return  for  two  or  three  years,  when  he  comes  back 
in  anticipation  of  a  great  feast,  for  the  old  seal  seems  to  him  like- 
rid  cheese  to  us,  and  he  enjoys  it  immensely*  although  a  white  nian 
^could  not  endure  the  odour.  I  have  known  twenty  individuals  to 
eat  a  seal  of  this  character  in  less  than  two  hours,  leaving  onty 
shreds  of  the  skin  after  them.  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify 
the  statement,  so  commonly  quoted.  *  that  Eskimos  can  eat  twenty 
poimds  of  meat  or  blubber/ 

"  Fully  Vivo  thirds  of  the  E&kiiiio  food  is  eaten  raw,  and  one 
half  is  consunied  while  tn  the  frozen  state.  Wlieti  an  Eskimo  wcMnaii 
Starts  bef  blubber  tamp  and  places  over  tt  a  amtifsie  (the  tmiie 
l|i|ilied  to  their  primitive  stew  pot  k  she  does  so  princtpally  to  obtaiii 
the  warm  drink  which  the  cooked  meat  aCEonls.  It  cannot  be  siid 
that  Eskimos  cook  their  tncat  because  they  prefer  it  cooked,  but 
because  when  the  meat  ts  heated  slowly,  ^  it  can  only  be  heated 
hf  their  pnmitive  metlKKL  the  Uood  and  bft  ooae  firocn  the  mtis- 
eolar  tissues  and  form  a  Mdk  soap,  wfakli^  aside  from  water,  is 
almost  their  only  drink,  and  a  cvpfot  of  this  beretage  b  offered 
lo  every  gtie^  Tbe  natives  may  coosuie  three  or  {onr  hours  in 
caftnig  one  meat^  and  mken  they  have  thotVMig^y  goq^  dieinseiTes 
they  wfll  lie  doww  and  sleep :  as  they  do  this^  hnwever.  they  place 
befbie  themwlTes  a  dish  fnD  of  cooked  meat*  and  those  who  awake 
from  their  sleep  wiB  iaisb  their  aKal.  bat  oo  risai^  no  hrakfast  b 
sensed,  for  die  EAimo  who  has  a  ihvV  fonrarr  bcfare 
not  tMak  of  e^tii«  before  startup/  He  dakm  tha 
pteteat  his  abifity  to  travel*  and  this  rtde  &e  F^^i^tnfi  apply  to 
Iheir  dogs  as  welL  who  are  often  only  fed  every  two  days^    Ibest 
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^imos  are  as  irre^ilar  in  their  habits  of  sleep  as  they  are  in  regard 
.to  their  meals.    During  the  four  months  of  constant  sunshine  they 
isually  arise  when  the  sun  is  in  the  south,  but  the  Eskimo  never 
links  of  going  to  bed  until  he  is  sleepy,  so  that  in  time  of  excite- 
ment, when  tliere  is  a  new  arrival  or  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  he  v^ill 
often  remain  awake  for  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours »  and  then 
|Jje   will  sleep  *  until  the  spirit  of  sleep  has  left   him/  as  he  ex- 
;)resses  it. 

**  The  Eskimos  endure  fasting  very  well,  and  after  a  good,  full 
leal  they  can  fast  for  two  or  three  days,  apparently  without  serious 
inconvenience.  Indeed^  when  food  is  scarce — -which  usually  happens 
during  the  period  of  darkness — some  thrive  on  about  one  meal  a 
week,  but  they  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  who  is  not  well  fed  can- 
not encounter  fierce  storms,  and  no  one  who  has  not  had  full  rations 
would  think  of  venturing  out  in  severe  weather.  During  the  tedious 
night  of  four  months  these  Eskimos  appear  to  undergo  a  state  of 
libernation,  eating  very  little  and  sleeping  a  great  deal ;  their  other- 
wise lively  spirits  are  more  or  less  subdued,  and  while  they  try  to 
teep  cheerful  they  are  apt  to  become  depressed  and  debilitated,  and 
ley  are  not  capable  of  great  muscular  exercise  during  this  time. 
^hen  the  sun  returns  their  skins  are  somewhat  jaundiced,  and  they 
re  very  anaemic.  This  peculiar  effect  was  also  produced  in  the 
lembers  of  our  party  in  a  more  exaggerated  ftirm,  although  we 
tried  many  methods  of  overcoming  the  depression,  and  though  we 
had  no  trace  of  scurvy  our  wil!  powers  were  lessened,  and  our 
ambition  was.  to  some  extent,  lost,  and  our  muscular  power  as  well 
bas  much  reduced,  so  that  a  walk  of  a  mile  produced  exhaustion, 
•All  of  the  secretions  were  diminished,  particularly  those  of  the 
digestive  tract,  and  to  stimulate  these  taxed  my  mental  skill  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  of  iSgi-'v)2,  but  with  us.  as  with  the 
Eskimo,  as  soon  as  the  sim  returned  our  strength  and  ambition 
came  back,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  had  gained  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
were  ready  to  encounter  any  hardship. 

'*  The  Eskimo  drinks  very  little  while  eating.  He  usually  defers 
that  for  some  time  afterwards,  or  perhaps  until  he  arises  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  drinks  a  great  deal,  and  while  I  have  not  measured 
the  quantity  of  water  consumed  by  any  definite  number  of  inches 

I*  1  lwenty*fotir  hours.  T  have  often  given  Eskimo  men  three  pints 
f  water  at  one  time,  and  nursing  women  two  quarts.  Before  start- 
ig  upon  a  journey  a  native  will  fill  up  with  water.  It  should  be 
cmcnibercd  that  these  people  use  no  free  salt  or  condiments, 
**  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  food  of  these  people  bears 
ny  relation  to  their  stature,  as  other  factors  may  influence  their 
eight,  but  their  large  abdominal  development  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  food  and  drink  which  they  consume  at 
one  time.    Variation  in  diet  does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessity  to  the 
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Eskimo  unless  he  is  feeling  ill,  when  he  recognises  the  importance 
of  a  change  of  food  and  surroundings.  He  will  always  hail  with 
pleasure  the  first  bird,  deer,  or  walrus  of  the  season, 

**  The  Eskimo's  clothing  is  such  a  perfect  non-conductor  thai  the 
temperature  does  not  vary  much  around  his  body,  and  in  summer  ii 
is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  coldest  day  of  winter.  For  this 
reason,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  does  not  call  for  a  large  quantity 
of  food,  but  a  native  knows  that  his  food  is  fuel  for  bis  body,  and 
that  he  must  take  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  develop  muscular  power 
and  animal  heat. 

"  The  Eskimo  mother  nurses  her  child  until  the  next  is  bom  or 
shortly  before  it,  a  period  which  varies  in  from  one  to  eight  or  nine 
years,  byt  the  average  time  is  four  years.  Long  before  the  mother 
weans  her  child  she  masticates  the  food,  opens  the  baby*s  mouth, 
and  transfers  the  food  irom  her  own  mouth  to  the  baby's,  very  much 
as  a  pigeon  does,  and  the  child  thus  brought  up  would  not  think  of 
taking  up  pieces  of  meat  or  toys  or  anything  else  to  put  into  tts^ 
mouth,  for  it  will  take  nothing  except  from  its  mother.  V 

**  The  members  of  our  expedition  took  very  few  forced  marches 
in  low  temperatures.  The  one  over  the  interior  of  Greenland  was 
undertaken  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
5**  F.  below  zero  to  40''  above. 

**  The  quantity  of  food  consumed  per  man  every  twenty-four 
hours  upon  this  expedition  was  as  follows  r 

Pemmtcan i^  pound. 

Bftcon<  fat 6  ounces. 

Powdered  pea  soup .....*., 2       ** 

Dry  ship  biscuits , «,»* la       •* 

Condensed  milli ♦  ♦ 3       '• 


**  A  quart  of  tea  with  perhaps  a  pint  of  water  was  our  only  drink,^ 
but  wc  had  no  drink  through  the  day  while  on  the  march,  and  ofte 
were  unable  to  secure  more  fluid  than  two  cups  each  morning  an 
night.  The  pemmican  was  composed  of  dried  beef  and  beef  talloWi' 
h;ilf  and  half,  a  few  currants,  and  a  little  sug^ar,  but  no  salt.  On 
iirvrrai  expeditions  during  the  spring  of  1892,  while  the  thermometer 
ranj(cd  from  20"  to  40°  F.  below  zero,  the  members  of  the  party 
always  ruusumed  large  quantities  of  food.  This  was  not,  however^ 
utMil  they  had  been  out  two  or  three  days,  when  the  amount  oM 
(uod  which  they  could  devour  seemed  almost  unHmited.  There 
wii*  no  time  tliat  w^e  craved  for  fat.  We  enjoyed  the  pemmican 
hnmrnscly,  but  that  was  because  w^e  had  nothing  else.  During  the 
mc  cold  weather,  while  in  the  field,  we  took  more  kindly  to 
f'Ul  never  in  preference  to  other  foods.  Canned  meats,  for 
fine  utK*x plained  reason,  were  soon  in  disfavour,  for  the  variety 
■haracter  of  the  food  seemed  to  be  of  very  little  consequence; 
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indeed,  our  appetites  were  such  that  we  were  ready  to  eat  anything 

Sd  everything  placed  before  us.  We  were,  however,  always  hber- 
y  supplied  with  hydrocarbons,  and  I  believe  had  this  not  been 
^.case,  3  demand  for  them  would  soon  have  arisen,  for  the  most 
loable  food  for  a  polar  expedition  is  composed  largely  of  hydro- 
carbons. 

**  The  most  important  articles  of  diet  for  a  polar  expedition  we 
found  to  be  pemmican,  cranberry  sauce,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  pre- 
served milk,  sugar,  ham,  cheese,  bacon,  oleomargarine,  lard,  pickles, 
lime  juice,  dried  fish,  beef-soup  tablets,  wheat,  corn»  rye  tlour,  rice, 
hominy«  oatmeal,  dried  vegetables,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  canned  vegetables,  particularly  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  beans, 
corn,  canned  soups,  and  dried  fruits.  Lime  juice  was  not  served 
regularly  to  the  members  of  the  expedition,  and  I  think  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  so  doing.  For  some  of  the  members  of  the  party 
it  was  decidedly  injurious,  but  others  called  for  it  occasionally  as 
a  refreshing  drink. 

**  The  average  weight  of  these  northern  Eskimo  men  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pounds,  but  that  of  the  women  one  hundred 
^jid  eighty-eight  pounds.     Obesity  is  foreign  to  the  Eskimo,  and 
leanness  is  equally  rare/' 

Studies  of  negro  diet  have  been  made  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (Bulletin  No.  71,  1899)  by  H.  B.  Frissell 
and  Isabel  Bevier,  with  the  following  result: 


\ 


C0st,  Nutriemti,  and  Furl  Vaiur  0/  Food  ptr  Afan  per  Day  in  Duiary 
Shtiiies  in  Virginia  and  Ehemluri 


DtETASJCS  OF  NEGROES  tM  ALABAMA 

Dietary  with  minimuin  protein * 

Dietary  with  maximum  protein ........... 

Dietary  with  minimum  energy <w , . « . . 

Dietary  with  maximum  energy 

Average  of  30  negro  families  in  Alabama. . 
Average  of  19  negro  families  in  Virginia, . . 


AVERAGEB  OP  OTHER   DIETARIES 

Average  of  4  Mexican  families  in  New  Mexico. 

Average  of  14  mechanics'  families .,...,. 

Average  of  10  farmers'  families.  . , . .  * 

Av^age  of  14  professional  men's  families 


Tentative  ttandard  for  man  at  moderate  work. 


Cost, 


4 
ti 

5 
12 

8 
II 


8 
19 

38 


Proldo. 


26 

99 
31 

62 
109 


94 

103 

97 

104 


125 


Ffits. 


Crmi, 

83 
252 

27 
283 
132 
159 


71 
150 

130 
125 


Carbo- 
hydrmtcs. 


Grmt, 


304 
649 

43^ 


610 
402 
467 
433 


Fuel 

value. 


1,800 
5.480 
1,625 
5.670 
3.270 

3J4S 


3.550 

3h|65 
3.5  «5 
3.325 


3.500 
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The  preponderance  of  protein  in  the  diet  of  Virginia  negroes 
compared  with  those  investigated  in  Alabama  is  due  to  resi- 

nce  nearer  the  sea  and  large  consumption  of  fish,  especially  salt 

rring. 


FOODS   REQUIRED   FOR  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Arthur  Goss  (Nutrition  Investigations  in  New  Mexico,  U,  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  54)  gives  the  following 
dietary  of  a  Mexican  living  in  New  Mexico  and  an  Alabama  negro: 


HUTKimKT%   IM  G4CAMMSS. 

Fiuitiloeii 

k 

Protan* 

Fau. 

Carbohydrate*, 

Mexican  ,  * . ,         .«««««,....« 

68 
62 

73 

13a 

572 
436 

3320 

Negro                 . »           * .  * « .    i 

3.270 

In  this  dietary  the  Mexican  subsists  upon  but  little  more  than 
half  of  ihe  standard  requirement  oi  protein,  and  the  negro  upon 
less  than  one  half.  The  Mexican  eats  chiefly  flour  and  frijolcs»  with 
little  meat,  and  the  negro  subsists  upon  bacon,  fish,  and  commeal. 


CLIIVIATE    AND    SEASON    AND    FOOD 

Mucli  has  been  written  about  the  need  of  man  changing  liis 
diet  when  he  removes  from  one  climate  to  another,  in  the  belief  that 
the  natives  always  eat  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  the  climate 
in  which  they  live.  This  is  superficial  reasoning*  and  loo  much  im- 
portance is  attached  lu  the  relations  of  climate  lo  diet  (>cr  sc.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  natives  of  a  country  eat  what  they  can  obtain 
easiest,  or  what  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  have  accustomed  them 
to  in  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  *'  Climate  affects 
diet  mainly  by  the  supply  it  affords  **  (Chambers). 

"  The  national  dietary  is  determined  largely  by  the  climate  and 
nature  uf  the  available  soil,  and  among  civilised  communities  it  is 
largely  modified  as  facilities  for  commerce  and  interchange  of  fooJ 
products  are  mcreased. 

'*  Maritime  peojjle  naturally  derive  much  nitrogenous  food  from 
the  sea,  as  fish,  nioHuscs,  crustaceans,  etc.  Among  the  residents 
of  the  far  North  albuminous  and  fatty  diet  predominates,  and  the 
coarser  cereal s^ — barley,  rye,  oats»  etc.^being  more  hardy,  predomi- 
nate in  their  food.  Barley  grows  the  farthest  north  of  all  the  cere- 
als ''  (Clark). 

The  Hindu  subsists  mainly  upon  rice,  one  of  the  simplest  t)T>es 
of  farinaceous  food,  and  he  derives  his  nitrogen  from  corn  and  len- 
tils. He  nuist  consequently  eat  a  large  bulk  of  food  in  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  needs  of  the  system  ;  his  digestive 
organs  enlarge,  and  he  finds  the  means  of  stimulating  ihem  by  the 
free  use  of  condiments  of  various  sorts.  Bulky  and  fibrous  vege- 
table food  distends  the  alimentary  canah  The  natives  of  very  hot 
countries  live  mamly  upon  vegetable  and  starchy  foods,  eating  cere- 
als, green  vegetables,  and  pulpy  fruits  which  contain  w^ater.  salts» 
and  acids  in  abundance,  which  are  cooling  and  refreshing.     As  a 
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rtjlc,  they  eat  less  animal  food  than  do  the  natives  of  temperate  and 
arctic  regions,  nor  do  they  require  fats  in  excess,  ahhough  they  take 
some  fats  and  oils. 

While  these  statements  apply  to  a  oiajority  of  mankind,  they  are 
by  no  means  without  exception,  and  it  must  not  be  argued  that 
because  a  tribe  cats  the  only  food  which  Nature  has  provided,  they 
could  not  live  equally  well  in  their  own  climate  upon  other  food, 
if  they  .could  obtain  it.  Far  from  depending  solely  upon  vege- 
table food,  most  savage  tribes  living  in  the  torrid  zone  eat  meal 
ravenously  when  they  can  gel  it,  and  often  prefer  it  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition. 

The  New  Zealander  and  South  Sea  Islander  choose  a  varied  diet 
of  fish,  eggs,  roots»  seeds,  berries,  seaweeds,  and  meat  if  obtainable 
(see  p.  32), 

As  pointed  out  by  Chambers,  the  Pampas,  who  cat  fiesh  and 
drink  water  only,  thrive  on  hot  arid  plains,  and  so  do  the  Nubian 
Arabs,  while  the  peasants  of  northern  Norway  and  southern  Spain 
live  ah'ke  ahnost  wholly  on  breadstuffs  without  meat.  He  says  that 
•*  the  immediate  transition  from  a  purely  animal  to  a  purely  vege- 
table diet,  though  borne  by  the  individual,  is  fatal  to  the  race/*  and 
"  the  best  diet  in  the  abstract  is  a  mixed  diet»  and  mixed  in  the 
proportion  selected  by  the  experience  of  most  civilised  nations,  and 
it  is  also  best  for  the  individual  who  is  accustomed  to  it  to  adhere 
to  under  whatever  sky  he  may  be  wandering/'  In  changing  resi- 
dence from  one  extreme  of  climate  to  another  it  is  not  advisable  to 
alter  the  diet  loo  suddenly,  and  more  must  depend  upon  the  previous 
habits  and  occupation  of  the  individual  than  upon  external  tem- 
peratttrc.  Meat  eaters  find  it  easier  to  adopt  quickly  another  form 
of  diet  than  vegetarians.  The  Dominican  friars  deteriorated  so  much 
in  health  in  the  British  climate  that  they  were  obliged  while  resident 
in  England  to  obtain  special  dispensation  allowing  them  to  eat  meat 
four  times  a  week. 

The  Enghsh  soldiers  transported  to  India  or  Africa  are  not  re- 
quired to  become  exclusive  vegetarians ;  and  the  French  in  Africa 
or  Panama  have  done  best  upon  a  mixed  diet.  In  the  United  States 
Surgeon  (jeneral's  report  for  1900  the  statement  is  made  that  "  ex- 
perience in  the  Philippines  has  shown  that  though  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  while  leading  quiet  lives  men  eat  less  in  a  tropical 
climate  than  in  a  temperate  or  cold  climate,  and  particularly  of 
meat  or  fatty  substances,  our  soldiers  during  the  active  operations 
of  last  year  have  shown  no  marked  tendency  to  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  fresh  meat  eaten.  Exhausting  labours  and  fatigues  with 
corresponding  wear  and  tear  of  the  muscular  system  require  a 
liberal  meat  issue,  which  the  soldier  uses  with  satisfaction  and  ad- 
vantage/' 

"  Well-clad  and  sheltered  soldiers  require  less  rations  than  poorly 
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clad  men  exposed  to  the  weather— a  good  thing  to  know  in  timci 
of  great  privation"  (Woodruff)/ 

Men  often  become  involuntary  vegetarians  while  travelling  m 
hot  climates  from  inability  to  procure  meat,  and  may  partially  starve 
themselves  from  lack  of  appetite  for  monotonous  food,  variety  being 
unobtainable.     This  leads  them  to  resort  to   strong  condiments. 

i spices,  curry,  etc.,  to  stimulate  the  appetite. 
[  Many  persons,  especially  those  past  middle  life  and  people  with 
a  tendency  to  corpulency »  find  that  during  the  heat  of  the  surama 
season,  and  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  "  heat  waves/*  ihcv 
are  in  much  better  health  when  they  abstain  from  hot  soups,  fat, 
and  meat,  and  lake  but  little  animal  food  of  any  kind.  The  total 
quantity  of  food  eaten  may  advantageously  be  reduced  at  this  time 
of  the  year  as  much  as  one  sixth,  or  even  one  fourth.  Most  persons 
find  this  out  as  a  matter  of  individual  experience ;  but  there  arc 
others  who  should  be  especially  directed  in  the  matter,  and  the  rule 
applies  to  infants  as  well  as  ad  nits.  The  diet  in  winter  should  com- 
prise both  more  nitrogen  and  more  carbon  than  in  summer. 

The  breakfast  hour  is  often  made  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  earlier 
in  summer  than  in  winter  to  advantage, 
f  The  thirst  engendered  by  living  in  hot  climates  is  conducive  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  as  the  water  is  often  bad,  an  additional  ex- 
cuse is  often  made  for  drinking  too  much  liquor.  By  these  means 
the  foundations  for  hepatic  and  renal  troubles,  cirrhosis,  and  Bright *s 
disease  are  often  laid.  On  this  account,  in  very  hot  climates  strong 
alcoholic  drinks  ought  especially  to  be  avoided.  In  India  they  uni- 
formly disagree,  and  lighter  beverages,  such  as  beer  and  wines,  must 
be  taken  very  sparingly ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate. 


PART  V 


.FOOD   DIGESTION.— CONDITIONS  WHICH  ESPE. 
fc  CIALLY  AFFECT   DIGESTION 

P       In  tl 


DIGESTIBILITY   OF  FOODS 

In  the  previous  part  of  this  work  the  writer  has  incorporated 
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a  number  of  tables  of  the  so-called  "  nutrient  values  "  of  foods  as 
computed  by  physiological  chemists.  Such  analyses  are  of  unques- 
tioned scientific  interest,  but  it  is  necessary  to  caution  against  their 
too  rigorous  application  in  practical    feeding,  either  in  health  or 

t disease.  For  example,  as  pointed  out  by  Halliburton,  pork  is  the 
most  highly  nitrogenous  of  meats  by  analysis,  yet  its  muscular  fibres 
are  so  associated  with  fat  that  much  of  this  food  fails  to  be  acted 

I  upon  by  the  digestive  agents  of  the  body,  and  passes  out  as  waste. 
Similarly  whole  wheat  bread  is  chemically  more  nutritious  than 
|he  bread  of  refined  flour,  yet  so  much  of  the  proteid-bearing  bran 
is  imdigested,  that  bulk  for  bulk,  the  whole- wheat  breads  are  much 
less  nutritious.  As  Halliburton  states*  '*  a  common  error,  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  dislodge  from  the  medical  mind,  is  that  *  nu- 
tritive *  and  *  nitrogenous  *  are  synonymous  terms/' 

Another  example  is  found  in  the  application  of  analyses  of  red 
versus  white  meats  to  the  feeding  of  patients  with  enfeebled  diges- 
tion. The  differences  in  proteid  content  and  extractives  may  be 
very  slight,  yet  the  variation  in  toughness  of  fibre  and  consequent 
digestibility  may  be  considerable. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  wholly  impracticable  to  prescribe  an 
invalid  dietary  on  a  basis  of  *'  calories  *'  as  representing  energy,  or 
heat,  or  a  matter  of  storage  of  body  substance,  as  one  would  defi- 
nitely prescribe  a  medicine.  Moreover,  for  obvious  reasons,  nearly 
all  the  calortfacient  food  experiments  made  with  man  have  been 
conducted  upon  those  in  health,  not  in  disease.  Even  a  healthy  man 
inclosed  in  a  calorimeter  for  a  few  days*  experimentation  is  in 
reality  under  highly  artificial  conditions  as  compared  with  a  healthy 
man  under  stress  of  mental  work,  physical  labour  out  of  doors,  or 
^subjected  to  any  of  the  manifold  changing  conditions  of  daily  life, 
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In  the  ensuing  chapters,  therefore,  the  conditions  espedalljj 
affecting  food  digestion  and  the  true  nutrient  value  of  food  in  dis- 
ease will  be  considered  from  practical  and  clinical  standards,  without 
placing  undue  emphasis  upon  analyses  and  **  calories/* 

Patients  often  conceive  erroiieous  ideas  regarding  the  digesd- 
bility  of  special  foods.  The  food  supposed  to  **  disagree  '*  may  have 
done  so  because  it  has  been  improperly  prepared  or  cooked,  or  be- 
cause it  has  been  eaten  with  other  foods  forming  improper  combina- 
tions. For  example,  a  simple  milk  diet  may  be  well  tolerated  when 
the  milk  taken  with  other  foods  may  produce  dyspepsia  or  bilious- 
ness. Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  food  which  at  one  time 
proved  indigestible,  may  have  done  so  because  of  transient  abnormal 
conditions  in  the  digestive  apparatus,  rather  than  from  any  Iniuricm^ 
quality  in  the  food  itself. 
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HOURS  FOR  MEALS  AND  ORDER  OF  TAKING  FOCI 

The  hours  for  taking  meals  which  are  commonly  selected  afi 
those  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  system 
different  times  in  the  day,  and  experience  teaches  that  they  must  be" 
varied  considerably  with  occupation.     In  the  larger  American  cities 
where  commerce  is  active,  and  many  men  are  subjected  during  the 
day  to  excitement,  hurry,  and  strain,  an  evening  dinner  hour  oftc 
best  meets  the  needs  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  requirements 
personal  convenience.     In  the  rural  districts,  however,  and  in  many 
countries  where  life  is  less  hurried  and  active  than  under  the  condi-, 
tions  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
United  States,  it  is  found  that  taking  the  heaviest  meal  at  noon" 
agrees  better  with  the  wants  of  most  persons.    The  hours  for  infant 
feeding  are  described  under  the  heading  Infant  Feeding. 

Chiklren  should  always  dine  early  in  the  day.  There  are  in  gen- 
eral three  systems  for  adults  in  regard  to  the  number  of  meals  and 
hours  for  taking  them  which  are  in  common  use,  in  which  two,  three, 
and  four  meals,  respectively,  are  eaten  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  first  system,  which  is  in  vog^e  in  France  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
elsewhere,  is  that  of  eating  but  two  substantial  meals  a  day.  On 
first  rising  in  the  morning,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  chocolate  is  taken 
with  a  roll  or  some  other  simple  form  of  bread.  This  enables  two  or 
three  hours  of  moderate  work  to  be  accomplished  before  the  first 
real  meal,  w^hich  is  a  breakfast  eaten  in  the  late  morning,  usually 
at  or  before  twelve  o  clock.  This  meal  is  substantial,  consisting  of 
several  courses  of  solid  food.  The  second  meaU  which  is  the  dinner, 
is  usually  eaten  between  six  and  seven  o  clock.  This  system  is  in 
use  among  worktngmen  as  well  as  with  the  leisure  classes,  and  15 
found  well  adapted  to  their  habits  of  life.  Americans  travelling 
abroad,  who  are  accustomed  to  eat  a  heavier  meal  for  breakfast,  oftetf' 
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find  some  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  French  custom^ 
but  many  learn  to  like  it>  and  as  the  travelhng  public  are  commonly 
for  the  time  being,  a  leisure  class,  it  is  less  difficult  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  customs  abroad  than  to  introduce  them  at  home. 

The  Germans  also  usually  take  a  cup  of  coffee  or  other  light 
leverage  and  a  roll  or  Buttcr-brod  soon  after  rising,  hut  they  dme 
very  early,  often  at  half-past  twelve,  taking  a  heavy,  deliberate  meal 
at  this  hour,  which  they  are  apt  to  follow  with  beer  and  tobacco. 
Their  offices  and  banks  open  early,  and  are  often  closed  from  noon 
until  three  o'clock,  when  they  are  reopened  until  five,  whereas  in 
most  cities  in  this  country  the  most  active  business  hours  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
many  men  to  give  up  two  or  three  hours  at  this  time  to  eating  and 
social  converse.  The  Germans  usnally  take  a  supper  with  meat  at 
a  somewhat  late  hour — between  half-past  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 
lIo  many  German  towns  it  is  customary  to  open  the  theatres  as  early 
IS  six  o  clock,  so  that  the  performance  is  closed  in  time  for  a  supper 
at  nine.  The  habit  of  eating  between  meals  and  of  taking  occa- 
sional light  lunches  in  the  afternoon  seems  to  be  more  prevalent 
there  than  elsewhere. 
^m  In  England  it  is  a  very  common  custom  for  the  better  classes 
^ho  breakfast  at  eight  or  nine  oVlock.  Imich  or  dine  between  one  and 
Hhvo.  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  perhaps  a  biscuit  at  four  or  five,  and 
^Hine  or  sup  at  eight  o'clock. 

^P  In  the  United  States,  where  there  are  theoretically  no  class  dis- 
tincttons,  they  practically  do  exist  very  strikingly  in  regard  to  the 
hours   for  taking   meals,  and    the    hard-working   labouring   class. 

•ik'hether  employed  in  the  city  or  country,  almost  nnivcrsally  dine 
at  noon.  It  is  mainly  the  mercantile  and  professional  classes  in  large 
cities  who  dine  between  6  and  7  p.  m.,  while  the  more  fashionable  or 
leisure  classes  dine  even  later — sometimes  at  eight  o'clock.  Most 
of  the  latter,  however,  on  going  to  the  country  for  a  summer  holi- 

Pday,  are  accustomed  to  reverse  their  habits  and  dine  at  the  usual 
country  hour — at  one  o'clock,  taking  supper  at  half-past  six  or  seven. 
I  In  the  Southern  cities  it  is  quite  common  to  dine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  half'past  two  or  three  oVlock.  Many  persons  in  cities  who 
habitually  dine  late  on  week  days  from  long-continued  custom,  on 
Sundays  dine  shortly  after  noon,  taking  supper  in  the  evening.  This 
is  an  old  custom  handed  down  from  days  in  which  less  exacting 
occupations  favoured  noon  dining  throughout  the  week,  but  due  in 
part  also  to  economical  reasons,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  work  for 
ser\'ants  as  light  as  possible  on  Sunday  afternoon.  While  those  in 
good  health  with  active  digestion  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  thus 
changing  the  hour  for  meals  on  one  day  in  the  week,  there  are  others 
who  find  that  it  disagrees  with  them  and  disturbs  their  digestion. 
A  hearty  meal  at  noon  following  a  very  light  breakfast,  consisting 
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of  a  roll  and  cvp  of  coffee  or  tea,  inay  be 


the  order  of  ibe  meals 


perfectly  digested  for 
may  entirely  disorder 


years,  yci  ferersmg 
the  digestion. 

For  profcssiooal  and  other  classes  of  men  in  the  United  States 
wiio  are  not  occti|Med  ia  pbysical  labour  or  outdoor  pursuits  the 
kMomiag  s>^tem  is  io«ad  to  possess  decided  advantages :  A  break 
bat  is  taken  soon  after  risii^,  at  half-past  seven  to  half-past  eigl 
wliich  consists  of  fredi  fanit,  porridge  or  oatmeal,  or  other  varied 
of  cereals,  poached  eggs  or  omelet,  and  a  little  bacon  or  fresh  or 
sah  &5h,  brad  and  bntter,  tea  or  coffee.  The  lunch,  eaten  between 
one  and  two  o'clock*  nay  consist  of  a  lean  chop,  or  a  piece  of  cold 
ham,  or  a  slice  of  rare  beef  with  some  stewed  or  baked  potatoes, 
with  a  simple  lettuce  s^ad,  or  perhaps  a  little  cheese  for  dessert. 
If  a  heavy  meal  is  taken  at  this  boar  by  persons  unaccustomed  to 
it»  and  who  have  had  a  breakiist  of  solid  food,  they  often  feel  dull 
and  steepy  for  an  hottr  or  tiro  thereafter,  and  are  consequenOy 
incapacitated  from  active  mental  exercise.  The  dinner  should  be 
firom  half-past  six  to  half-past  seven,  after  the  principal  labours  of 
the  day  are  over,  and  at  an  hour  early  enough  to  allow  of  the  com- 
plete digestion  of  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day  before  retiring.  This 
may  consist  ct  several  conrscs»  which  are  conventionally  arranged 
in  the  order  which  appears  to  be  most  rational  and  physiological^ 
«nrrly  sonp,  fish  or  an  fwirir,  a  steak  or  joint  mih  potatoes  and 
one  or  two  fresh  vegetables,  a  sabd,  and  a  light  pudding  or  cooked 
fruit. 

A  dear  soitp  at  the  conMnencement  of  a  meal  does  not  interfere 
with  digestioD.  but  favours  iL  The  fltiid.  if  taken  in  a  quantity  not 
exceeding  eight  or  ten  omees,  is»  for  the  greater  part,  pronipity 
absorbed  in  the  stomach,  and  its  warmth  and  the  sustenance  it  con- 
taitts  act  Eavottrably  upon  the  circcdatioa^  stimulate  the  secretion  of 
gastric  jtuce^  and  satish*  tempofarHy  the  cravings  of  hunger  which 
are  not  met  by  the  ukti^  of  solid  food  until  after  it  has  been 
d^ested  lor  some  time.  The  fish  or  emtrit  is  then  eaten  in  the 
eariier  ^age  of  gastric  secretioti  when  the  gastric  juice  has  not  yet 
attained  its  full  strength  and  quantity.  This  is  followed  by  the  eat- 
ii^  of  meat*  whkfa  is  destined  to  remain  in  the  stomach  for  several 
hottrs,  and  requires  all  the  energies  of  its  digestive  processes.  The 
saccharine  or  farinaceons  food,  which  does  not  nndergo  digcsti* 
in  the  stomach,  is  taken  tom-ards  the  end  of  the  meal,  when  it  remaii 
a  less  time  in  the  stomach  than  animal  food. 

The  dbcttssion  of  more  dabofate  dinners,  consisting,  as  they 
do  very  ofteti,  of  a  doi^  or  more  separ&te  courses^  would  be  out 
of  place  in  this  volmne,  Socfa  dinners  can  only  be  indulged  in  for 
any  length  of  time  by  those  whose  digestion  is  robust  and  whose 
leisure  and  comparative  freedom  from  caie  and  anxiety  allow  them 
to  devote  abundant  time  and  physical  ^lergy  to  their  meals  and  to 
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secure  sufficient  holidays  and  trips  to  noted  spas  to  enable  them 
to  periodically  relieve  the  digestive  system  of  the  strain  put  upon 
it-  Persons  who  rise  late  and  dine  eariy  should  eat  but  a  small 
breakfast  and  a  hearty  supper.  If  the  noon  dinner  is  replaced  by 
a  light  luncheon,  a  substantial  breakfast  should  be  eaten. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  usually  best  to  so  order  one's  occupation  that 
neither  severe  mental  nor  physical  labour  need  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately after  eating.  Yet  much  depends  upon  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  individuaL 

At  one  of  the  largest  colleges  for  girls  in  New  England  the  pupils 
dine  at  one  o*clock,  and  many  of  them  commence  to  study  imme- 
diately thereafter,  or  at  2  p.  m.  ;  yet  cases  of  indigestion  are  com- 
paratively infrequent  among  them ;  and  the  ordinary  day  labourer 
begins  his  work  again  without  detriment  almost  immediately  after 
a  hearty  noon  meal,  and  continues"  it  while  gastric  and  intestinal 
digestion  are  still  necessarily  incompleted. 

Invalids  often  require  modification  in  the  accustomed  hours  for 
meals,  and  Balfour  says  that  *'  all  invalids  should  have  their  impor- 
tant meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day/* 

Between  four  and  five  hours,  on  the  average,  must  be  regarded 
as  necessar)'  for  complete  digestion  of  a  mixed  meal. 

The  intervals  between  meals  should  be  regulated  with  reference 
to  individual  peculiarities.  As  a  general  rule,  convalescents  or  per- 
sons with  feeble  digestive  powers  and  poor  appetites,  who  are  unable 
to  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  at  any  one  meal,  should  be  fed 
more  frequently,  perhaps  four  or  five  times — that  is,  in  addition  to 
three  ordinary  meals,  they  should  have  light  lunches  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  or  possibly  just  before  retiring.  The 
latter  is  particularly  to  be  recommended,  for  if  the  food  be  light 
and  nutritious,  such  as  a  bowl  of  gruel  and  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  or 
a  cup  of  cocoa  with  a  biscuit,  and  possibly  a  glass  of  beer,  sleep  is 
not  interfered  with,  but  is  promoted,  and  the  system  is  saved  from 
too  long  an  interval  of  starvation  between  the  hours  of  dinner  or 
supper  and  breakfast.  On  the  other  hand,  dyspeptics  and  patients 
with  gastric  catarrh  may  find  it  desirable  to  allow  an  interval  of  fully 
seven  hours  between  their  meals,  in  order  to  give  abundant  time  for 
the  digestion  of  one  meal  before  that  of  the  next  is  undertaken,  and 
ihcy  should  stop  eating  short  of  repletion. 

There  are  others  whose  digestion  is  good,  but  constitutionally 
slow,  and  they  are  better  with  intervals  of  at  least  six  hours  between 
their  meals;  and  there  are  some  people  who  keep  in  better  health 
on  only  two  meals  a  day,  and  occasionally,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  eccentricity,  except  in  the  case  of  some  savages  and 
the  Elskimos  (sec  p.  319),  there  are  persons  w^ho  thrive  upon  but 
one  meal  a  day. 

The  monks  of  La  Trappe  eat  but  one  meal  daily,  as  a  religious 
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custom,  at  which  they  consume  so  much  food  that  they  become  dull 
and  letliargic  for  several  hours  aftenN^ards  (Combe)* 

Many  savages»  like  the  Hottentots,  have  no  regular  times  for 
eating,  but,  like  the  carnivores,  take  their  food  whenever  and  how- 
ever ihcy  can  best  obtain  it. 

The  business  or  professional  man  when  overworked  sometimes 
forms  the  habit  of  omitting  his  noon  luncheon;  but  this  custom^ 
although  it  may  benefit  some  forms  of  dyspepsia^  is  a  pernicious 
one  in  the  majority  of  instances  if  long  continued. 


APPETITE 


The  term  "  appetite  "  in  relation  to  dietetics  usually  means  a 
pleasurable  desire  for  food  or  drink,  whereas  hunger  and  thirst  im- 
ply a  craving  for  food  and  drink  respectively,  which  has  become 
disagreeable  or  positively  painfuU  There  is,  however,  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  these  terms. 

The  appetite  for  food  is  a  most  capricious  sensation,  subject  to 
all  manner  oJ  disturbing  influences.  It  is  to  some  extent  appar- 
ently under  control  of  the  will,  in  that  it  can  be  trained  to  recur  at 
certain  intervals  before  taking  food.  In  a  normal  state  it  is,  there- 
fore, rhythmical,  and  it  may  then  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  need 
of  food,  but  when  it  becomes  abnormal  it  is  a  very  unreliable  guide. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  though  by  no  means  without  exception,  sub- 
stances pleasing  to  the  palate  are  useful  and  not  injurious  to  the 
organism  "  (Briinton). 

The  appetite  often  appears  with  great  suddenness,  either  inde* 
pendently  or  as  the  result  of  directing  the  attention  to  matters  of 
food  and  eating.  It  may  depart  as  suddenly,  even  without  gratifi- 
cation, or  it  may  vanish  after  the  first  few  mouthfuls  of  food  are 
eaten,  although  it  w^as  apparently  vigorous  a  moment  before. 

The  appetite  is  aroused  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, both  physical  and  mental.  Such  are  the  smell,  taste,  and 
sight  of  food,  good  hygienic  surroundings,  exercise,  bathing,  cold 
or  stimulating  air,  agreeable  companionship,  pleasurable  mental 
emotions,  and  the  proper  preparation  and  serving  of  food.  It  may 
be  stimulated  by  bitters,  condiments,  such  salt  foods  as  caviare  or 
herring,  and  in  some  cases  by  alcohol.  Wine  drunk  between  meals 
is  apt  to  spoil  the  appetite,  but  taken  in  moderation  with  meals  it 
may  increase  it.  A  substance  known  as  orexine,  in  the  form  either 
of  a  hydrochlorate,  tannate,  or  simple  basic  condition,  has  been 
recommended  as  having  the  special  function  of  exciting  the  : 
tite  in  convalescents.  It  does  not,  however,  give  uniform  re- 
and  I  have  seen  little  or  no  benefit  from  its  use. 

To  obtain  the  most  complete  satisfaction  from  the  sense  of  tastt 
one  should  swallow  the  food,  and  not  merely  take  it  into  the  mouth. 
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The  appetite  is  usually  somewhat  more  keen  in  winter  than  in 

I  summer,  but  many  persons  observe  no  diflference.  It  is  depressed 
br  destroyed  by  mental  emotion,  especially  grief,  anxiety,  and  worry ; 
by  the  sig:ht,  smell,  or  taste  of  ill-prepared  or  improperly  cooked 
m  badly  served  food;  foul  air  and  poor  hygienic  surroundings; 
latigue  and  exhaustion;  many  diseases,  more  particularly  febrile 
Biseases  and  most  gastric  disorders;  nausea;  the  abuse  of  strong 
Itondiments,  and  of  many  drugs,  notably  opium  and  those  which,  like 
potassium  icxlide,  produce  a  continual  offensive  taste  in  the  mouth; 
the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  eating  irregularly  and  at  too  short  intervals. 
Hjn  old  age  the  appetite,  especially  for  meats,  usually  becomes  less 
Hlceen,  and  the  absence  of  teeth  contributes  to  the  loss  of  desire  for 
such  food.     A  voracious  appetite  sometimes  occurs  in  children, 

Btilimia,  which  means  excessive  craving  for  food,  is  by  no  means 
an  indication  of  vigour*  and  is  often  due  to  an  irritable  condition  of 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  may  be  brought  about  by  eating  at 
irregular  intervals,  which  results  in  disturbance  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tion. Such  children  are  usually  thin,  and  are  encouraged  by  ill- 
advised  parents  or  attendants  to  gorge  themselves  with  food  which 
they  do  not  digest. 

The  appetite  is  very  dependent  upon  habit  and  upon  the  usual 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  meal.  An  attempt  to  eat  a  lump  of 
butter  alone  usually  fails,  but  it  is  easily  consumed  if  spread  upon 
bread.  Reversing  the  customary  order  of  the  different  foods  served 
i  a  dinner  usually  produces  disgust,  and  may  even  excite  nausea. 
Pawlow  has  shown  by  a  series  of  elaborate  digestion  experi- 
tSp  made  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Instittite  of  Physiology,  that 
there  are  two  **  tides  *'  of  gastric- juice  secretion.  The  first,  "  appe* 
tite  juice,*'  is  induced  by  hunger  and  the  pleasurable  sight  or  smell 
of  food,  or  the  sounds  associated  with  its  preparation,  and  is  psy- 
chic; this  secretion  is  abundant  and  actively  digestant.  The  second 
is  excited  by  the  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  food  in  the 
stomach.  Of  the  two  the  fonner  often  proves  the  more  important^ 
far  food  which  is  unappetising,  or  food  which  for  any  reason  is 
eaten  without  relish  or  while  the  mind  is  strained  in  other  channels, 
may  remain  for  hours  undigested-  Hence  the  failure  oftentimes  to 
i^ecure  hydrochloric  acid  after  an  imappetising  '*  test  meal "  of 
bread  and  water. 

Abnormal  Cravings 

Instances  of  abnormal  cravings  for  food  are  familiar  to  every 
one.  They  sometimes  take  the  form  merely  of  an  inordinate  desire 
for  food  which  is  in  itself  wholesome  but  which  is  poorly  adapted 
to  an  existing  diseased  condition.  Such  desire  is  apt  to  come  in 
the  course  of  any  protracted  illness  in  which  a  very  restricted  diet 
has  been  maintained  for  weeks.    It  is  largely  psychic,  and  does  not 
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necessarily  indicate  an  increased  appetite.  The  dysenteric  patient 
niay  long  for  ham  or  pickles  or  vegetables,  or  the  very  obese  will 
beg  for  sweets,  preserves,  or  farinaceous  food. 

In  other  cases  the  craving  may  be  an  indication  of  a  positive 
want  in  the  system,  as  when  a  scorbutic  patient  hungers  for  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  acids. 

In  no  disease  is  the  craving  for  food  of  every  kind  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever.  In  this  case 
the  hunger  can  hardly  be  considered  abnormal,  for  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  need  of  wasted  and  exhausted  tissue  throughout  the  body 
for  nutriment 

Patients  usually  find  it  most  difficult  to  give  up  the  class  of  foods 
which  they  well  know  does  them  most  harm.  The  subject  of  flatu- 
lent  dyspepsia  longs  for  saccharine,  and  perhaps  amylaceous  or  fatty 
foods — confectionery,  pastry,  and  the  like — and  the  diabetic  some- 
times has  an  inordinate  craving  for  bread,  which  so  far  possesses 
him  as  to  cause  a  resort  to  any  subterfuge  to  obtain  it. 

In  disordered  mental  conditions,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  mel- 
ancholia, and  in  the  peculiar  periods  of  puberty,  pregnancy,  and  the 
menopause,  cravings  for  wholly  injurious  articles  may  occur.  Such 
patients  have  been  known  to  eat  chalk,  or  sour  food,  or  consume 
large  quantities  of  salt,  sodium  bicarbonate,  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  chronic  alcoholism — if  alcohol  be  regarded 
as  a  food  as  well  as  a  stimulant^there  is  no  distinct  food  **  habit/' 
in  the  sense  that  any  particular  food  is  likely  to  be  long  eaten  to  an 
injurious  excess.  Those  articles  of  diet  which  are  oftenest  abused 
are  condiments  and  confectionery. 


VARIETY  IN    DIET 

Monotony  of  diet  is  not  incompatible  with  maintenance  of  life, 
and  even  of  health,  when  the  food  is  restricted  to  two  or  three 
articles  only,  but  for  the  reasons  given  in  discussing  the  force  value 
of  different  foods  (p,  7)  there  is  no  single  food,  not  even  milk, 
which  will  support  man  in  ordinary  health  and  vigour  for  long. 
There  are  many  primitive  races  and  tribes  of  man  who  live  comfort* 
ably  upon  a  diet  so  restricted  that  it  would  soon  prove  unbearable 
for  a  European  or  an  American*  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon 
custom,  and  no  doubt  upon  heredity.  The  Hindu  eats  boiled  rice 
and  ghee,  or  melted  butter,  and  the  low-caste  Chinese  eats  rice  lo 
the  almost,  but  not  complete,  exclusion  of  other  food ;  the  Eskimo 
lives  upon  one  or  two  kinds  of  meat  or  fish,  and  a  little  fat;  and 
the  Congo  native  subsists  chiefly  upon  the  plantain.  The  Central 
American  Indian  lives  almost  entirely  upon  maize,  and  some  of  the 
Polynesians  eat  bread-fruit  alone  for  two  thirds  of  the  year.  The 
roving  Indian  of  the  North  American  plains  originally  subsisted 
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all  Winter  upon  a  diet  of  salt  meat,  and  the  Scotch  peasants  formerly 
lived  for  six  days  in  the  week  upon  oatmeal  porridge. 

Such  a  monotony  of  diet  is,  however,  usually  a  question  of  en- 
vironment and  not  of  choice.  The  carnivorous  Eskimo  enjoys 
canned  vegetables  when  they  are  offered  to  him,  and  the  vegetarian 
African  native  gorges  himself  with  meat  when  he  can  obtain  it.  As 
a  rule,  the  more  civilised  the  tribe  of  man  the  greater  is  the  variety 
of  his  diet,  and  once  accustomed  to  variety,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
subsist  upon  a  too  restricted  regimen.  It  is  the  ability  to  subsist 
upon  a  variety  of  foods  which  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  adapt 
himself  so  well  to  his  environment  when  he  migrates  from  one 
extreme  of  climate  to  another. 

This  adaptation  is  also  possible  because  the  elementary  foods 
possess  general  nutritive  properties  for  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
rather  than  special  value  for  individual  structures;  for  example, 
there  is  no  **  brain  food  "  in  distinction  from  food  which  nourishes 
Other  organs  as  well. 

An  ideally  perfect  food  combination  if  made  upon  purely  theo- 
retical considerations  of  the  n^eds  of  the  body  for  just  so  much 
albumin,  fat,  starch,  sugar,  salts,  and  water  would  be  a  compound 
which  in  a  very  short  time  would  become  too  monotonous  and 
wearisome  to  be  eaten.  Even  the  domestic  animals  are  kept  in 
better  condition  by  occasional  slight  changes  in  diet — such,  for  in- 
itance,  as  are  afforded  by  change  of  pasturage  or  the  variety  which 
the  season  of  the  year  produces  in  their  natural  food ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  flavour  of  the  meat  of  fish  and  wild  animals  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  their  diet.  For  example,  canvashack  and  redhead 
i^dticks  are  much  more  palatable  while  feeding  upon  the  wild  celery 
plant  than  when  eating  other  food,  domestic  turkeys  and  capons 
improve  when  fed  upon  grain*  swioe  flesh  is  made  better  by  feeding 
the  animal  with  corn  than  with  skimmed  milk,  and  salmon  and 
shad  acquire  a  more  delicate  flavour  when  feeding  in  fresh-water 
rivers. 

In  a  report  of  digestion  experiments  made  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Bulletin  No.  85,  1900)  by  Charles  D, 
Woods  and  L.  H.  Merrill,  the  statement  is  made  that  **  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  digestion  experiments  made  with  one 
kind  of  food  material  do  not  give  on  the  whole  as  reliable  results 
as  those  in  which  two  or  more  food  materials  are  used.  In  other 
words,  it  appears  that  w*ith  a  mixed  diet  the  same  person  will  digest 
a  larger  proportion  of  nutrients  than  with  a  diet  composed  of  a 
single  food  material.'" 

Among  some  peoples  the  variety  of  food  is  considerably  re- 
stricted by  religious  obser\'ances,  custom,  and  associations.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  Buddhist  prohibition  of  meat  and  the  Jewish 
ohibition  of  swine  flesh.    When  a  variety  in  food  cannot  be  se- 
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cured  the  desired  effect  in  stimulating  the  appetite  and  digestive, 
secretions  may  be  obtained  by  ahering  the  methods  of  cooking  an 
by  modifying  the  taste  and  odour  of  (cod.    On  the  other  hand,  ic 
great  variety,  as  well  as  too  elaborate  cooking,  becomes  equallj 
tiresome.    Those  who  eat  constantly  at  restaurants  and  large  hotel 
where  the  table  is  greatly  diversified,  often  find  that  a  change  to' 
a  simpler  home  table  agrees  with  them  belter. 

Woodruff  attributes  the  decrease  in  drunkenness  in  the  past  fe 
years  in  the  United  States  army  to  the  advantages  accruing  iron 
a  much  greater  variety  in  diet  since  fresh  vegetables  were  made  a 
part  of  the  ration,  and  since  by  a  system  of  exchange  the  soldier  has 
been  enabled  to  barter  an  excess  of  common  ration  food  for  a  few 
articles  of  luxury.  He  also  says;  "  Variety  is  necessary  in  the  army 
for  another  reason :  When  the  diet  is  very  simple  there  is  apt  to 
be  constipation,  and  in  the  field  this  condition  is  sometimes  quite 
marked.  It  is  recognised  by  physicians  that  chronic  constipation 
cannot  be  properly  treated  witli  drugs,  and  it  must  be  rectified  by 
diet.  The  field  ratiou,  if  possible,  should  overcome  this  tendency* 
to  constipation.  Sluggishness  of  the  bowels  quite  commonly  goes 
along  with  discontent,  homesickness  among  soldiers,  and  in  such 
conditions  the  soldier  is  not  a  reliable  fighter — he  is  easily  beaten.*' 


THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  DIGESTION 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  digestion  is  vcr>*  com- 
plex. In  a  general  way.  the  peripheral  nerves  may  affect  the  digest- 
ive process  {a)  through  the  circulation,  (b)  through  motion,  (r) 
through  glandular  action.  The  nerves  chiefly  concerned  in  these 
processes  are  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  the  vagits. 
The  latter,  through  its  association  w^th  the  cardiac,  vasomotor,  and 
respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  places  the  vital  func- 
tions of  the  body  in  very  intimate  connection  w^ith  food  stimu- 
lation acting  through  the  branches  of  the  nerve  in  the  alimentary 
canah 

(a)  Action  through  the  Circulation. — ^The  nerves  influence  diges- 
tion through  the  circulation  by  their  vasomotor  control,  regulating 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  and  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  local  blood  pressure,  and  the  consequent 
rate  of  absorption. 

(b)  Action  through  Motion. — The  nerves  influence  the  movements 
of  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  either  accelerating  or  inhibiting  them, 
thus  controlling  the  propulsion  of  the  food,  its  admixture  with  secre- 
tions, and  its  contact  with  absorbing  surfaces, 

(c)  Action  throEgh  the  Olanda. — The  nerve  supply  of  the  digestive 
glands  is  distributed  to  their  blood  vessels,  and  also  probably  to 
some  extent  to  the  cells  of  tlie  gland  parenchyma.    This  latter  dis- 
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tribution  is  not  always  demonstrable  histologtcaHy  in  man,  but  the 
influence  is  unquestionable. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  nerves  act  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  digestion  through  reflex  stimulation  produced  by  mechan- 
ical irritation  of  food  and  by  the  chemical  irritation  of  its  different 
ingredients  as  they  undergo  absorption.  But,  in  addition,  nerve  cur- 
rents from  the  central  ner\'otis  system  or  from  a  remote  peripheral 
origin  may  interfere  with  the  normal  nerve  functions.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  examples  of  acute  indigestion  produced  by  fatigue  of 
the  nervous  system,  undue  mental  excitement,  emotion,  etc.  For 
any  given  phase  of  digestion,  disturbance  of  normal  nerve  function 
will  retard  the  process  more  in  its  earlier  stages  by  checking  or  aher- 
ing  gland  secretion.  In  its  later  stages  the  effect  of  the  nervous 
system  will  be  more  pronounced  in  controlling  or  inhibiting  absorp- 
tion. Overstimulation  of  the  local  nerves  of  the  alimentary  tract 
may  excite  an  increased  watery  secretion  and  exaggerate  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  intestines,  thereby  hastening  the  passage  of  the 
food  through  them  before  there  is  time  for  digestion  or  absorption, 
and  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea. 


CIRCULATION  AND  DIGESTION 

The  influence  of  the  circulatory  system  upon  digestion  appears 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  in  its  rate  of  supply  to  the 
digestive  glands.  Vigorous  active  circulation  accompanies  good 
digestion  and  maintains  a  normal  local  reaction  and  temperature, 
and  feeble,  sluggish  circulation  produces  local  congestion  of  the 
viscera  and  interferes  with  gland  secretion  and  absorption.  When 
the  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands  are  experimentally  stimulated  in 
animals  by  an  electric  current  the  blood  vessels  are  altered  in  cali- 
bre. If  the  chorda-tympani  nerve  is  stimulated  the  vessels  are  dilated 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  Flow  is  accelerated  so  that  the  venous 
blood  issuing  from  the  gland  is  of  a  red  arterial  hue.  it  not  having 
lingered  long  enough  to  undergo  the  ordinai*y  changes  in  regard 
to  its  gases.  The  salivary  secretion  becomes  watery  and  contains 
a  smaller  percentage  of  solids. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  stimulated 
exactly  the  reverse  occurs.  Hence  the  blood  supply  is  shown  to 
alter  the  digestive  power  of  a  secretion  by  modifying  its  compo- 
sition. 

Blood  which  is  impoverished  in  composition,  watery,  anatmic, 
or  deficient  in  albuminous  ingredients,  will  furnish  poor  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  digestive  secretions,  and,  further,  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  will  suffer  from  malnutrition 
and  peristaltic  action  will  be  diminished. 
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TEMPERATURE  AND  DIGESTION 

Both  the  external  temperature  and  the  internal  body  heat  in- 
fluence digestive  processes.  The  effect  upon  the  system  of  the 
temperature  of  food  and  drink  is  also  a  matter  of  important  con- 
sideration. 

Hot  food  and  drinks  in  cold  weather,  cold  food  and  beverages 
in  hot  weather,  are  instinctively  resorted  to  by  almost  every  one. 
although  this  is,  no  doubt,  as  much  due  to  mental  association  and, 
perhaps,  a  temporary  agreeable  sensation  of  the  temperature  in 
swallowing  as  it  is  to  any  decided  influence  exerted  over  the  body 
temperature. 

Sudden  modifications  in  the  external  temperature  of  either  exces- 
sive heat  or  cold  react  upon  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  the 
nervous  system  in  a  %^ariety  of  ways  and  indirectly  affect  the  digest- 
ive apparatus.  The  shock  of  sudden  or,  more  particularly,  of  con- 
tinued exposure  to  cold  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  tends 
to  constrict  the  peripheral  blood  vessels  and  produce  congestion  of 
the  visceral  vessels,  modifying  secretion  and  absorption  in  conse- 
quence. A  local  application  of  heat  and  of  cold  over  the  abdominal 
wall  during  activity  of  the  digestive  organs  has  but  limited  influence. 
Patients  wearing  a  Leiter  coil  over  the  abdomen  through  which  ice 
water  is  continually  passed  for  many  hours  do  not  necessarily  suffer 
from  retarded  digestion,  nor  do  those  who  are  having  poultices  con- 
tinuously applied  to  the  abdomen.  In  a  series  of  experiments  w^hich 
I  have  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  heat  penetration  through 
the  abdominal  wall  it  has  been  shown  that  the  application  of  heat 
or  of  cold  of  such  extremes  as  can  be  borne  without  discomfort  has 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  circulation  in  the  stomach  or  the  in- 
testines or  upon  the  temperature  of  those  organs  so  long  as  the 
subcutaneous  circulation  is  vigorous.  This  is  owing  to  the  rapid 
neutralisation  of  the  heat  or  cold  applied  externally  by  the  con- 
stantly changing  layer  of  blood  flowing  beneath  the  surface.  In 
dogs,  a  poultice  of  140''  F.  or  an  ice  coil  with  water  at  34"*  F.  placed 
over  one  side  of  the  abdominal  wall  does  not  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  long*stemnied  thermometer  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree 
when  slipped  beneath  the  abdominal  wall  through  a  perforation  or 
held  immediately  below  the  poultice  or  coil.  If,  however,  the  ani- 
mal be  killed,  circulation  ceases,  and  the  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mometer will  immediately  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  enfeebled  diges- 
tion can  be  much  influenced  by  the  local  application  of  warmth  over 
the  abdominal  wall.  Many  persons,  however,  who  have  a  tendency 
to  intestinal  indigestion  find  it  both  agreeable  and  salutary  to  wear 
continuously  a  broad  flannel  bandage  about  the  abdomen  to  favour 
uniformity  in  temperature  and  prevent  the  liability  of  taking  cold. 
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It  is  incompatible  with  life  that  the  variations  of  body  tempera- 
ttire  between  the  highest  fever  and  the  lowest  depression  should 
exceed  the  limits  of  temperature  at  which  digestion  is  known  to 
proceed  when  artificially  conducted,  so  that  these  alterations  do  not 
of  themselves  alone  destroy  digestive  power  in  the  stomach.  The 
latter  is  usuaily  diminished  or  lost  during  fever,  but  this  may  be 
owing  more  to  disturbances  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems 
than  to  increased  warmth  of  the  stomach. 

Efforts  to  raise  or  lower  the  local  temperature  in  the  stomach 
during  digestion  by  swallowing,  respectively,  hot  water  or  pounded 
ice  are  not  productive  of  very  striking  results. 

It  is  customary,  and  no  doubt  best,  to  administer  stimulants  hot 
in  collapse  from  any  cause. 

Wunderlich,  Fothergill,  and  others  have  laid  considerable  stress 
upon  the  antipyretic  value  of  giving  all  fluids  very  cold  in  fevers, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  effect  upon  genuine  pyrexia,  as»  for  ex- 
ample, in  typhoid  fever,  depending  upon  whether  milk  or  other  fluids 
were  administered  very  hot  or  iced,  I  often  prescribe  hot  boiled 
milk  in  such  cases  if  patients  prefer  it,  because  the  quantity  of  heat 
units  which  can  be  thus  conveyed  into  the  body  is  too  small  to 
merit  serious  consideration. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  rich  wines  and  oils  are  "  heating " 
foods,  and,  conversely,  '*  cooling  drinks  *'  have  long  been  used  in 
fevers,  but  the  use  of  iced  fluids  and  of  cracked  ice  itself  for  relief 
of  thirst  in  fevers  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  follow^ed  the 
extended  introduction  of  ihe  clinical  thermometer,  and  to  this  day 
one  occasionally  meets  with  opposition  from  mothers  to  giving  a 
child  with  high  fever  anything  really  cold. 

Hot  fluids  drunk  also  favour  perspiration,  and  sometimes  aid 
expectoration,  but  this  is  because  they  are  promptly  absorbed  and 
added  to  the  volume  of  the  blood,  not  because  they  contribute  many 
heat  units  to  the  body,  Winternitz  endeavoured  to  show  by  sphyg- 
mograms  that  the  imbibition  of  cold  fluids  increases  arterial  tension, 
and  that  of  hot  fluids  lessens  it.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  sphyg- 
mograph  is  not  at  all  a  reliable  instrument,  and  certainly  the  clinical 
application  of  this  rule  is  not  capable  of  substantiation,  although  in 
giving  hot-air  baths  to  promote  perspiration  in  Brtght's  disease  hot 
drinks  are  of  undoubted  service. 

With  practice  one  may  learn  to  swallow^  water  which  is  uncom- 
fortably hot  to  the  touch — at  a  temperature  of  115°  or  120°  F,  It 
has  been  swallowed  at  even  132°  F,  The  drinking  of  very  hot  water 
before  meals  aids  in  cleansing  the  mucous  membrane  in  cases  of 
gastric  catarrh  and  acts  as  a  diuretic.  The  rate  of  local  digestion 
in  the  stomach  is  comparatively  little  infloenccd  by  swallowing  either 
hot  fluids,  such  as  soups  or  broths,  or  hot  solid  foods,  and  similarly 
St  IS  not  much  retarded  by  taking  such  substances  very  cold,  pro- 
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vided  in  each  case  they  are  swallowed  very  slowly.  Some  food  isj 
more  digestible  when  eaten  hot  than  cold,  but  with  other  food  the 
reverse  is  true.  In  either  case  it  is  not  so  much  because  of  the 
warming  or  cooling  of  the  stomach,  but  because  of  the  physical  < 
condition  of  the  food.  For  example,  some  persons  who  cannot 
digest  hot  mutton  fat  can  take  it  cold  because  it  becomes  friable 
and  mixes  better  with  other  food.  Some  persons  with  very  sensitive 
stomachs  cannot  take  the  fat  of  cold  butter  spread  upon  bread,  but 
can  digest  it  if  melted  thoroughly  into  hot  toast,  which  subdivides 
the  fat  particles  and  keeps  them  from  fusion.  Hot  boiled  ham  is 
more  indigestible  than  cold  ham  for  many  persons.  Hot  milk  may 
be  more  digestible  for  invalids  than  iced  milk,  yet  the  latter  may  be 
better  borne  if  vomiting  be  present.  Much  most  depend  upon  habit 
and  individual  peculiarities.  One  may  begin  a  dinner  with  iced  raw 
oysters^  then  take  hot  soup,  and  later  conclude  the  meal  with  ice 
cream,  followed  by  hot  coffee,  and  yet  throughout,  the  temperature 
of  the  stomach  contents  does  not  vary  so  much  as  half  a  degree, 
because  the  warm  blood  circulating  so  rapidly  and  abundantly  within 
its  walls  and  those  of  the  oesophagus  maintains  the  necessary  normal 
average  most  favourable  to  digestion.  Hot  food  is  cooled  and  cold 
food  is  warmed  in  swallowing,  and  it  may  be  said  the  hotter  or  the 
colder  it  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  modify  the  rate  of  gastric  digestion, 
tor  these  extremes  of  temperature  necessitate  slow  swallowing. 
Swallowing  several  tumblerfuls  of  iced  water  in  quick  succession 
does  cool  the  stomach  and  inhibit  digestion  by  local  reduction  of 
temperature,  and  also  by  shock  to  the  gastric  nerves ;  but  even  this 
effect  is  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  about  fourteen 
pounds  of  blood  in  the  body,  having  an  average  temperature  of  very 
nearly  loo'"  F.,  all  of  which  in  turn  keeps  circulating  through  the 
digestive  organs,  and  a  single  tumblerful  of  iced  water  poured  into 
such  a  volume  of  warm  fluid  would  not  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  very  much.  This  is  why  swallowing  pounded  ice  is  of 
so  little  avail  to  control  gastric  haemorrhage,  and  much  less  pulmo- 
nary haemorrhage,  although  it  may  relieve  nausea  somewhat.  In 
support  of  these  statements  are  the  results  of  many  experiments 
which  I  have  made  upon  patients  undergoing  treatment  by  lavage, 
to  whom  I  have  given  fluids  at  different  temperatures,  which  were 
immediately  siphoned  out  of  the  stomach,  and  tested  for  heat  loss 
or  gain.  Two  tumblerfuls  of  ice  water  may  be  slowly  swallowed,  and 
if  siphoned  out  again  in  five  minutes  the  temperature  of  the  fluid 
will  be  found  to  have  risen  to  fully  gs"^  F. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  body  tero- 
perature  can  be  permanently  affected  by  alterations  in  the  quality 
of  the  diet.  It  may  be  definitely  stated  that  so  long  as  the  diet  is 
abundant  and  nutritious  it  makes  no  difference  whether  man  is  car- 
nivorous, a  vegetarian,  or  lives  upon  mixed  diet.    Insufficient  food 
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ind  stan'ation  or  inanition  from  improper  food,  it  is  well  known, 
reduce  the  body  temperature  to  from  one  to  three  or  more  degrees 
below  normal.     Excess  of  alcohol  also  reduces  k. 

Improper  and  indigestible  food  ma}'  cause  temporary  rise  in  lem- 
perature,  but  this  is  usually  caused  by  more  or  less  gastritis  or 
istro-enteritis.  and  is  therefore  independent  of  normal  considera- 
tions. The  total  daily  variation  in  body  temperature  normally  pro- 
duced by  the  ingestion  of  food  does  not  commonly  exceed  I""  F., 
but  it  may  reach  i*"  F,  The  vegetarian  rabbit  has  as  high  a  tem- 
perature as  a  dog  fed  upon  animal  food  alone.  The  grass-eating 
cow  has  a  temperature  two  or  three  degrees  above  man's  and  quite 
equal  to  that  of  many  strictly  caniivorous  animals.  The  graminiv- 
orous pigeon  has  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  the  fish-eating 
gulL  No  deductions  can  therefore  be  made  in  regard  to  any  per- 
manent influence  of  diet  upon  normal  body  temperature  in  healthy 
animals  or  in  man. 

The  loss  of  body  heat  consequent  upon  starvation  and  inanition 
iiriU  be  discussed  under  those  headings* 
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^m  The  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  digestion  is  practically 
^exemplified  by  every  one's  personal  experience.  Violent  exercise, 
even  by  those  of  robust  constitution,  taken  immediately  after  the 
ingestion  of  food  almost  invariably  retards  the  process  if  it  does 
not  produce  acute  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  even  vomiting.  This 
is  due  mainly  to  the  modification  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood. 
which  during  active  exercise  passes  in  large  amount  to  the  periphery 
of  the  body,  and  in  much  less  quantity  to  the  abdominal  organs. 
There  are  also  increased  products  of  waste  matter  formed  during 
muscular  activity  which  circulate  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  possible, 
though  it  cannot  be  definitely  asserted,  that  they  may  temporarily 
interfere  with  the  digestive  secretions.  Young  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  or  five  and  ten  or  twelve  suffer  much  less  from  the 
influence  upon  digestion  of  violent  exercise  than  do  adults.  It  is  a 
common  experience  to  see  children  romping  and  playing  violent 
games  immediately  after  eating  without  necessarily  provoking  in- 
digestion— z  habit  which  would  be  very  disastrous  to  adults.  On 
the  other  hand»  exercise  has  a  very  important  relation  to  diges- 
tion when  taken  at  proper  times  and  in  right  amount.  This  influence 
is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  combined  effect  upon  the  circulation 
I  and  respiration  and  general  functiona!  activity  of  the  tissues  which 
^■^KTomotes  their  nutrition  than  to  any  special  local  action  on  the 
p^omach  or  intestines.  Exercise  of  a  certain  kind  compresses  or 
shakes  the  liver  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  elimination  of 
bile  from  it  and  increase  its  functional  activity.     For  this  reason 
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horseback  riding  is  tioquestiorjably  the  most  useful  form  of  exercise 
for  many  varieties  of  dyspepsia  and  so-called  **  biliousness."  Mus- 
cular fatigue  following  activity  retards  digestion  very  much,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  above  suggested  m  regard  to  accumulation  of 
waste  matter  as  a  result  of  exercise. 

Moderate  exercise  may  often  be  advantageously  taken  in  the 
morning  on  rising  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  order  to  get  into  a 
good  perspiration  before  taking  a  cold  bath.  Such  exercise  with 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  or  weights  with  pulleys  does  not  harm  the 
appetfte.  and  for  some  persons  it  is  invigorating  and  beneficiaL 
Stronger  exercise,  such  as  bicycle  riding  or  taking  long  walks  before 
breakfast,  is  not  to  be  recommended  unless  the  individual  has  been 
greatly  overfed  the  night  before.  In  the  early  morning  hours,  with 
an  empty  stomachy  exposure  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  damp,  or 
possibly  to  infectious  diseases,  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  at  other 
hours  in  the  day.  Physicians  \isiting  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
do  well  to  go  only  at  a  time  of  day  when  they  have  recently  taken 
a  full  meal  ^nd  when  they  are  not  suffering  from  extreme  fatigue. 

Men  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  exercise  which  they  find 
necessary  lo  keep  them  in  good  health  and  maintain  a  normal  appe- 
tite. To  keep  a  really  vigorous  man  in  the  best  bodily  condition 
he  should  take  daily  exercise  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
foot  tons  of  work,  or  an  equivalent  of  a  walk  on  a  level  of  about 
nine  miles;  but  very  few  are  able  to  accomplish  this  excepting  day 
labourers. 

The  influence  of  food  upon  muscular  activity  has  been  studied 
by  Hodge,  who  constructed  a  movable  cage  so  arranged  thai  any 
movements  of  the  animal  %vhich  it  contains  are  communicated  to  the 
cage  itself,  and  through  it  to  a  recording  tambour  and  kymograph* 
ion.  In  this  manner  the  restless  activity  of  the  hungry  animal  seek- 
ing for  food  about  its  cage  is  recorded,  as  well  as  the  indolence  pro- 
duced by  a  satisfying  fatty  diet  and  the  stimulating  eflFect  of  nitroge- 
nous food.  For  example,  he  demonstrated  that  a  mouse  well  fed 
on  cornmeal  alone  may  be  active  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  day, 
whereas  the  same  anima!  fed  upon  meat  and  cream  alone  will  exer- 
cise for  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
combined  effects  of  the  influence  of  the  feeling  of  satiety,  exhibra* 
tion,  varying  functional  activity  of  different  organs  of  digestion,  and 
of  the  circulation  and  ner\^ous  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future 
investigations  will  differentiate  more  clearly  between  these  factors 


REST  AND  SLEEP  AND  DIGESTION 

The  custom  of  spending  half  an  hour  in  making  a  leisurely  toHet 
for  dinner  is  beneficial  in  giving  the  rest  to  mind  and  Ixxly  which 
puts  the  latter  into  the  most  favourable  conditions*    Dyspeptics  aod 
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persons  subject  to  an  irritable  or  feeble  digestive  system  can  often 
derive  moch  benefit  by  observing  the  rule  of  not  eating  when  suf- 
fering from  bodily  or  mental  fatigue.  They  should  lie  down  from 
half  an  hour  to  one  hour  and  quietly  rest  before  each  meal,  which  , 
may  then  be  digested  in  comfort*  Muscular  fatigue  and  over- 
exertion demand  food  for  the  replenishment  of  waste  material,  but 
the  immediate  digestive  process  is  much  facilitated  by  an  intervening 
period  of  rest.  It  is  often  advisable  for  them  to  rest  (but  not  sleep) 
for  a  similar  time  after  meals.  The  practice  of  sipping  hot  coffee 
after  dinner  and  of  smoking  a  cigar  is  conducive  to  the  rest  which 
should  be  taken,  whenever  possible,  after  the  ingestion  of  a  heavy 
meah 

Sleep  is  often  affected  by  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Overeating 
with  lack  of  physical  exercise  combined  with  sedentary  habits  and 
brain  work,  is  very  apt  to  produce  sleepiness. 
I  Sleep  in  Eelation  to  Meals. — During  profound  sleep  the  different 
functions  of  ilie  body  are  all  more  or  less  reduced  in  activity,  and 
the  motility  of  the  stomach  is  lessened.  The  rate  of  circulation  and 
respiration  becomes  slow^er»  and  gland  secretion  and  digestive  pro- 
cesses are  retarded.  For  this  reason,  after  eating  a  heavy  meal  at 
night,  it  is  unwise  to  retire  for  two  or  three  hours  until  the  stage 
of  gastric  digestion  is  in  part  completed.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  particularly  ihe  carnivorous,  who  eat  very  fre- 
quently, are  accustomed  to  lie  dow^n  and  sleep  immediately  after 
taking  their  food,  but  their  functions  in  so  many  ways  differ  from 
those  of  man  that  but  little  is  to  be  gained  by  a  comparison  with 
them,  and  their  sleep  is  usually  light  until  digestion  is  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  man,  if  profoimd  sleep  follows  the  eating  of 
a  heavy  meal,  digestion  is  very  apt  to  be  disturbed.  A  large  volume 
of  blood  is  kept  in  the  abdominal  vessels  during  digestion,  and  the 
cerebral  circulation  must  be  modified  in  consequence.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  various  products  of  nutrition  which  are  being  absorbed 
into  the  blood  may  act  in  stimulating  tiie  central  nervous  system 
in  peculiar  w^ays.  Such  sleep  is  restless,  and  is  disturbed  by  dreams 
and  nightmares,  and  even  feverishness- 

On  the  other  hand,  a  light  doze,  in  cases  of  exhaustion  and  for 
the  aged,  taken  for  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  does  certainly  no  harm, 
and  may  promote  digestion  by  allowing  more  blood  to  he  diverted 
to  the  digestive  organs,  none  being  required  for  other  activities. 

Persons  whose  health  is  below  the  average  on  account  of  disor- 
ders of  digestion  and  assimilation  not  infrequently  find  that  they 
[become  very  sleepy  after  eating,  more  particularly  after  eating  a 
heavy  meal  at  noon ;  this  condition  is  sometimes  very  annoying,  and 
always  indicates  a  lack  of  balance  between  the  income  and  output 
of  energy,  which  must  be  regulated  by  proper  attention  to  diet  and 
exercise,  Usuallv  in  such  cases  the  difficulty  consists  in  habitually 
24 
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eating  more  food  than  the  system  can  appropriate,  and  cleansing 
the  body  through  the  emtinctorics,  with  a  temporary  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  will  remove  it.  In  other  cases  the  trouble 
arises  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  unable 
to  properly  conduct  two  functions  at  oiicc — that  is,  to  regulate  diges- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  mind.  Obviously,  in  such 
cases,  rest  and  tonic  treatment  are  indicated.  The  food  should  be 
given  more  often,  but  in  small  amount. 

In  England  the  custom  is  very  prevalent  among  some  classes  of 
people  outside  of  the  larger  cities  of  taking  four  meals  a  day.  A 
breakfast  at  about  eight  o  clock  and  dinner  from  one  to  two.  and 
a  heavy  tea — ihat  is,  a  lunch  with  tea  and  some  solid  food^ — between 
five  and  six,  which  is  followed  by  supper  from  eight  to  nine.  This 
practice  is  well  adapted  for  some  persons,  especially  young,  growing 
children  at  school  (see  Diet  in  Schools),  but  older  children  are  apt 
to  overeat  if  they  follow  such  a  custom.  An  interval  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  should  elapse  between  eating  supper  and 
retiring,  and  from  two  to  three  hours  between  dinner  and  bedtime 
if  the  alimentary  canal  is  too  empty ;  sleep  will  be  retarded  on  this 
account,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  hunger  before  great  exhaustion 
has  occurred  may  be  accompanied  by  restlessness  and  insomnia.  A 
very  little  food  taken  into  the  stomach  under  these  conditions  will 
often  produce  sleep  promptly.  The  aged,  w^hose  systems  are  sus- 
ceptible to  slight  changes  in  their  condition  or  environment,  are 
liable  to  become  sleepy  after  their  meals,  and  they  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  take  a  brief  nap  after  dinner;  but  this  sleep  is  not 
usually  profound,  and  if  it  is  too  prolonged  it  indicates  exhaustiotii^^l 
which  should  be  met  by  more  careful  attention  to  the  diet  and  stimu-^^| 
lation. 

Hunger  produces  wakefulness  and  restlessness,  and  starvation 
may  cause  persistent  insomnia.  Going  to  bed  late  without  dinner 
or  supper  results  in  restlessness  and  insomnia,  which  may  often  be 
cured  by  taking  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  or  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  some 
light  farinaceous  article,  or  a  light  sandwich  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 
In  all  ordinary  cases  of  insomnia  it  is  well  to  see  what  help  can 
be  got  from  diet  and  regular  habits  before  resorting  to  hypnotics. 
(See  Insomnia.) 

In  some  diseases,  notably  diphtheria,  it  becomes  a  grave  question 
between  nourishment  and  sleep  as  to  which  is  the  more  important 
Vigorous  local  measures  may  be  needed  to  control  the  spread  of  the 
membrane  in  the  throat,  necessitating  half-hourly  applications  day 
and  night,  which  of  course  interrupt  sleep ;  and  yet  the  patient  may 
need  to  be  wakened  for  such  applications,  and  the  giving  of  nourish- 
ment and  stimulants  as  well.  Sleep  is  often  more  needful  than  food, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  see  that  there  is  a  proper 
balance  between  them.    In  general,  in  exhausting  disease,  protracted 
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l>phoid  or  other  fevers,  etc.,  noorishment  niyst  be  given  once  in  two 
hours  day  and  night ;  but  if  the  patient  does  not  fall  asleep  readily 
at  night  after  being  aroused  for  food,  the  intervals  may  be  made 
three-hourly  I  and  as  strength  returns,  four-hourly.  In  such  cases  it 
is  sometimes  well  to  relax  the  rule,  and  give  the  patient  one  good 
night's  rest  of  five  hours  without  awakening  him  for  food ;  but  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  and  need  of  cardiac  stimulants  must  be  the 
guide  in  each  separate  case. 

H  MENTAL   EMOTION  AND  DIGESTION 

Strong  mental  emotion,  such  as  fright,  terror,  or  excessive  ex- 
citement of  almost  any  kind,  inhibits  the  digestive  functions,  espe- 
cially in  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  intestines.  Such  emotion  may 
be  accompanied  by  vascular  disturbances  which  will  react  upon  the 
digestive  organs,  and  in  addition  there  seems  to  be  a  diversion  of 
nerve  currents  from  their  proper  course.  Pleasurable  emotions, 
however,  affect  digestion  favourably,  and  the  expression  "  laugh  and 
grow  fat  "  is  certainly  not  without  physiological  basis. 

Hufeland  wrote  that  *' laughter  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
digestion  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  custom  prevalent 
among  our  forefathers  of  exciting  it  at  table  by  jesters  and  buffoons 

fas  founded  upon  true  medical  principles." 
Prolonged  anxiety  and  worry*  in  almost  every  instance,  result  in 
more  or  less  gastric  indigestion  and  malassimilation,  so  thai,  al- 
though the  appetite  may  remain  good,  nervous  dyspepsia,  consti- 
pation, and  loss  of  weight  result, 

tFOOD  IN  THE  MOUTH 
The  proper  care  of  the  mouth  in  relation  to  diet  is  an  important 
subject  which  is  frequently  overlooked.  In  patients  who  are  unable, 
from  weakness  or  the  prostration  of  fever,  to  use  solid  food  or  to 
cleanse  the  mouth  themselves,  lack  of  movement  in  the  tongue  and 
buccal  muscles  prevents  proper  cleansing  of  the  teeth,  and  particles 
of  food  accumulate  about  the  gimis.  In  extreme  weakness  of  the 
facial  muscles  the  jaw  drops  and  mouth  breathing  results.  The  air 
passing  through  the  mouth  evaporates  the  moisture  present  and 
gives  rise  to  dryness  of  the  tongue,  which  may  become  so  extreme 
as  to  interfere  with  deglutition  and  articulation. 

In  such  cases  the  mouth  should  be  frequently  moistened  by  the 
nurse  and  swabbed  out  by  some  antiseptic,  such  as  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  or  diluted  Listerine.  This  topic  will  be  more  fully 
treated  under  the  heading  Dietetic  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Food  which  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the  cavities  of  decayed  teeth 
favours  the  development  of  bacteria,  which  on  being  swallowed  may 
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become  a  cause  of  dyspepsia  by  exciting  malfermentatton  in  ihc 
stomach*  especially  of  milk.  Much  bacterial  fiiih  accumulates  be- 
neath  artificial  leeth  which  are  not  frequently  cleansed. 

Imperfect  or  painful  teeth »  or  swollen  gums,  interfere  with  the 
proper  mastication  of  food,,  and  when  such  conditions  are  present 
care  should  be  exercised  that  all  food  eaten  be  soft  and  bland.  This 
applies  particularly  to  young  children,  very  old  persons,  and  the  in* 
sane,  who  are  incompetent  to  take  care  of  their  own  mouths. 

The  digestion  of  non-nitrogenous  food  begins  in  the  mouth,  and 
depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  salivary  ferment  ptyalin,  \Uiic 
converts  starches  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  In  health  this  action 
is  prompt  and  vigorous,  and  much  of  the  starchy  food  is  digested 
in  the  mouth*  in  its  transit  along  the  cesophagus,  and  also  in  the 
stomach,  until  the  gastric  juice  becomes  so  acid  as  to  check  ill 
process,  for  ptyalin  is  most  active  upon  the  alkaline  side  of  thel 
neutral  point,  and  strong  acidity  inhibits  its  power.  Chittenden  has 
demorTstratcd  that  after  neutralising  saliva*  ptyalin  fermentation  pro- 
ceeds well  in  the  presence  of  0.005  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
stops  with  0.025  per  cent.  Dufresne  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  ptyalin  recovers  its  activity  in  the  alkaline  intestine,  but 
that  diastase  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  feeble  and  ill-nourished  persons  the  salivary  digestion  be- 
comes much  impaired,  and  consequently  their  farinaceous  food 
should  be  partially  dextrinised  artificially  by  diastase  or  by  pro- 
longed cooking. 

An  acid  reaction  in  the  mouth  may  be  present  because  of  fer- 
mentation, not  because  the  saliva  itself  is  acid.  In  rheumatism  ihc 
saliva  is  very  often  acid.  This  reaction  causes  a  sensation  of  dry- 
ness, lessens  the  taste  for  food,  and  gives  rise  to  thirst.  Saliva  which 
is  rich  in  cells  and  mucus  is  too  viscid*  and  does  not  moisten  the 
food  properly  during  mastication.  When  salivation  is  present  the 
ptyalin  becomes  too  dilute  lo  have  any  digestive  action  upon  starchy 
foods.  If  swallowed*  the  too  abundant  saliva  carries  much  air  into 
the  stomach ;  and  if  it  is  alkaline,  it  neutralises  the  gastric  juice.  A 
dry  diet  (see  Dry  Diet)  will  sometimes  improve  this  condition. 

FOOD    IN    THE    STOMACH 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
stomach  performs  the  essential  work  of  digestion,  and  how  far  the 
intestine  is  responsible  for  it.  Some  writers  argue  that  the  stomach 
is  a  comparatively  useless  organ  except  as  a  receptacle,  and  that  the 
small  intestine,  with  the  different  juices  which  are  poured  into  it. 
is  abundantly  capable  of  doing  alone  the  entire  digestive  work.  The 
entire  stomach  has  been  excised  from  man  and  in  several  cases  1 
fair  measure  of  digestion  has  been  retained.  In  these  operations 
the  oesophagus  is  united  to  the  duodenum. 


FOOD   IN    THE  STOMACH 

The  only  really  important  action  of  the  stomach  consists  in 
digesting  a  single  class  of  foods— namely,  proteids — and  this  process 
is  not  always  finished,  whereas  the  intestine  digests  oot  only  pro- 
tetds,  but  fats,  starches,  and  sugars.  The  digestion  of  starch, 
inaugurated  by  ptyalin  in  the  mouth,  is  continued  for  a  varying 
length  of  time  in  the  stomach,  until  the  hydrochloric  acid  reaction 
of  the  gastric  juice  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  inhibit  it.  The 
period  of  this  amylolytic  tligestion  may  be  prolonged  in  the  stomach 
by  administration  of  diastase.  The  i>eriod  of  tlie  unaided  digestion 
of  starch  is  usually  stated  to  be  only  15  or  20  minutes,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Austin  it  is  much  longer — one  or  two  hours, 
so  that  but  little  starch  digestion  may  be  left  for  the  pancreatic 
juice  to  complete.  The  stomach  warms  and  macerates  all  the  food, 
so  that  it  relieves  the  small  intestine  of  much  preliminary  work. 
Gastric  digestion  is  hindered  by  either  acids  or  alkalies  used  in 
(excess,  by  metallic  salts,  strong  alcohol,  and  by  regurgitation  of  bile 
from  the  intestine.  Gillespie  has  found  as  many  as  twenty- four 
varieties  of  bacteria  in  the  intestine,  most  of  which  are  harmless. 


QuAXTiTV  OF  Gastric  Juice  and  other  Digestive  Fluids 

No  reliable  estimates  of  the  exact  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  or, 
in  fact,  of  any  of  the  digestive  fluids,  are  obtainable.  At  best,  such 
estimates  vary  greatly  according  to  different  authorities.  An  abun- 
dant secretion  is  not  necessarily  an  active  one  in  ferment  or  acid, 
and  the  constant  reabsorption  of  the  water  makes  it  quite  imjxjssible 
to  say  how  much  fluid  has  been  secreted,  for  if  the  digestive  juices 
I  be  drained  off  and  measured,  the  natural  conditions  are  disturbed. 
Bile  or  pancreatic  fluid  allowed  to  drain  off  constantly  through  a 
fistula  soon  becomes  altered  in  quality  and  weakened  in  digestive 
power. 

The  estimates  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  digestive  fluids  secreted 
per  diem  extend  from  three  or  four  quarts  to  three  gallons,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  exact  measurements* 


Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Juice 

\\Tien  food  enters  the  stomach  it  immediately  excites  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  This  it  does  at  first  through  mechanical 
action,  either  upon  the  nerves  or  the  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules 
themselves.  The  purely  physical  character  of  the  food  which  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  will  therefore^  to  some  extent,  affect  the  rate 
*of  secretion  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
I  foods  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  either  bland  or  irritating.    The 
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former  are  those  which  are  soft  or  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision,  sue 
as  well -cooked  farinaceous  articles.    The  latter  are  the  coarser  forms^ 
of  food  and  condiments,  especially  pepper,  mustard,  curry,  pickles, 
etc., 'Which  have  a  more  specific  influence  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
juice.    This  is  probably  due  to  reflex  action  through  the  nerves  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

The  gastric  juice  is  secreted  more  abundantly  in  response  to  ihej 
chemical  stimulus  of  some  substances  than  others,  as,  for  exampU 
sodium  chloride  and  carbonate  and  alcohol  when  taken  in  moderati 
dilution.    If,  however,  they  are  taken  to  excess  they  cause  derange- 1 
ment  of  the  gastric  function,  and  congestion  ensues  with  secretion  of 
a  neutral  or  alkaline  mucoid  juice  instead  of  the  true  acid  secretion.j 

Haidenhain  has  observed  that  the  mechanical  pressure  of  fo 
against  the  stomach  w^all  may  be  comparatively  local  and  circum- 
scribed, whereas  the  chemical  stimulation  of  the  food  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  be  felt,  causes  abundant  secretion  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  stomach,  which  becomes  red  and  turgescent  from  increased^ 
vascularity. 

The  flow  of  juice  commences  almost  immediately  after  the  foodl 
has  entered  the  stomach,  and  it  continues  to  be  secreted  in  varying" 
quantity  for  two  or  three  hours.     After  this  period  the  secretion 
gradually  diminishes.     If  the  food  has  not  been  properly  digested^ 
within  a  limit  of  three  and  a  half  hours,  it  may  fail  to  pass  on  into" 
the  intestine,  and  while  remaining  in  the  stomach  it  undergoes  vari- 
ous processes  of  maUermentation  which  are  wholly  different  from 
the  normal.    These  processes  will  be  more  fully  discussed  under  the 
headings  of  the  several  forms  of  dyspepsia.     By  examining  the  in- 
terior of  the  human  stomach  when  a  fistula  has  been  made,  it  appears 
that  if  the  orgaii  is  empty,  merely  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  by 
rubbing  its  surface  gently  with  a  glass  rod  provokes  the  secretion 
of  juice,  which  first  appears  in  little  clear  drops  at  the  site  of  irriia* 
tion.     These  gradually  coalesce  and  form  tiny  rivulets  which  run 
over  the  mucous  surface  to  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach.   At  the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  somewhat 
congested  and  of  a  pinkish  hoe,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
blood  which  circulates  through  it. 


Hydrochloric  Acid 

Hydrochloric  acid  exists  in  the  human  gastric  juice  in  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  0.2  per  cent.  Experimentally  it  is  found  that  the 
best  proteolytic  digestion  results  with  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.    The  acidity  is  reduced  upon  a  vegetable  diet. 

The  acid  is  secreted  during  active  digestion  but  not  normally  at 
other  times.  It  is  often  diminished  in  quantity,  and  less  often  it 
may  be  abnormally  increased.     Its  action  upon  proteid  foods  like 
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albumin,  blood  fibrin,  and  meat,  is  to  cause  them  to  swell  and 
*■  become  somewhat  translucent.  It  contributes  the  necessary  acid 
reaction  in  which  the  ferment  pepsin  causes  solution  of  these  and 
other  proteids  and  converts  them  into  albumoses. 

The  quantity  of  free  acid  obtainable  from  the  stomach  is  not 
great  when  much  proteid  food  has  been  eaten,  although  its  secretion 
may  have  been  considerable.  The  secretion  of  the  acid  begins 
shortly  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  reaches  a  maximum  within 
about  an  hour.  After  an  hour  or  two  longer,  according  to  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  food  present,  it  lessens  and  finally  ceases. 

According  to  the  views  of  some  writers,,  the  first  acid  formed  in 
the  stomach  is  lactic  acid,  which  joins  the  alkali  of  chlorides  in  the 
blood,  and  liberates  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  Maly  has 
advocated  the  theory  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  formed  from 
the  action  of  phosphates  in  the  blood  serum,  splitting  up  the  chlo- 
rides so  that  the  highly  diffusible  hydrochloric  acid  passes  readily 
out  upon  the  free  surface. 

Roberts  furnishes  the  following  table  illustrating  the  eflfect  of 
varying  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  speed  of  peptic  di- 
gestion : 

3  grmmmes  beef- fibre  ;    i  c,  c.  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin  ;   varying  proportioni  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  water  to  lOO  c.  c, 

Proportba  ot  dry  HCI  in  the  Time  in  which  difceition 

diKCituig  mtxture.  wa&  completed, 

0.05  per  cent * 500  minutes,  almost  no  digestion. 

0,08  ••  " 300 

0.1  •*  "    .* 130       ** 

0.15  "  " 115       " 

0.2  **  " 100        " 

0.3  *•  •• IIS        ** 

0.4  **  *' 160        *' 

0.6  *•  •' 350  minutes,  embarrassed. 

The  acid  has  an  antiseptic  influence,  preventing  the  decomposi- 
tion of  food,  and  even  checking  it  if  already  begun.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved to  possess  an  influence  over  the  formation  of  pepsin,  Briicke 
claims,  contrary  to  many  observers,  that  the  acid  of  the  stomach 
makes  starch  more  soluble,  and  that  much  of  it  is  also  converted  by 
lactic-acid  fermentation  in  the  stomach  into  erythrodextrin. 

Pepsin. — According  to  Chittenden,  pepsin  is  a  hydrolytic  ferment 
which  is  found  in  the  cells  of  the  tubules  of  the  gastric  mucous 
inembrane,  chiefly  near  the  cardiac  portion.  It  exists  in  these  cells 
in  an  antecedent  form,  or  as  a  granular  *'  proenzyme/'  which  is  called 
pepsinogen  or  propepsin,  and  the  agent  which  is  believed  to  convert 
the  propepsin  into  true  pepsin,  the  active  ferment,  is  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  theory  assigns  a  new  function  to  this  acid.  Lactic  and 
acetic  acids  derived  from  food  possess  the  same  power  in  lesser 
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deg^ree.     Like  the  other  digestive  ferments,  pepsin  belongs  to  the 
class  of  colloid  or  non-crystallisable»  iodiffusible  substances. 

Pepsin  digests  coagulated  egg  albumin  even  better  than  fibrin, 
gluten,  casein,  myosin,  and  gelatin,  and  hence  this  substance  is  com- 
monly employed  in  making  quantitative  tests  of  the  relative  digestrs-c 
power  of  different  preparations  of  the  ferment.  The  standard  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  pepsin  shall  dissolve 
three  thousand  times  its  own  weight  of  coagulated  disintegrated  egg 
albumin.  The  rapidity  of  digestion  is  augmented  only  up  to  a  cer- 
tain  point  by  increase  in  the  quantity  of  pepsin,  but  beyond  this  limil 
it  has  no  accelerating  influence— no  influence  at  all,  in  fact. 

Pepsin  reaches  its  maximum  activity  at  a  temperature  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  body — namely,  130°  F.  Its  action  is 
suspended  below  40°  F,,  and  destroyed  between  160''  and  170''  F. 

The  secretion  of  both  pepsin  and  the  rennet  ferment  or  rennin 
which  is  often  associated  with  it  seems  to  rise  and  fall  with  thai  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Rninin  has  been  described  on  p.  J2. 

Album Qses,  Peptones. — The  final  product  of  food  digestion  as 
accomplished  by  pepsin  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  peptone.  Kiihne  show^ed  that  peptone  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
pure  in  the  stomach,  but  the  substance  produced  is  a  mixture  of 
true  f>eptonc  w-ith  proteoses  or  atbumoses,  which  have  reactions 
that  in  many  respects  are  similar.  The  albumoses  are  more  highly 
diffusible  than  peptones.  Undoubtedly  both  peptones  and  albumoses 
are  formed  during  digestion,  and  both  may  be  absorbed. 

Albumoses,  like  peptone,  give  a  violet  colour  when  added  to  a 
dilute  Fehling  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  on  boiling  with 
nitric  acid  they  exhibit  a  yellow  colour  and  a  precipitate  which 
alternately  falls  on  cooling  and  disappears  upon  warming.  The 
albumoses  may  be  separated  from  peptones  by  complete  precipita- 
tion by  saturation  in  aqueous  solution  with  sulphate  of  ammonium. 
Bauer  states  it  as  his  belief  {Dietary  of  the  Sick)  **  that  the  peptones 
do  fulfil  in  the  organism  all  the  functions  of  the  albuminous  bodies, 
since  they  are  again  turned  into  coagtdable  albumin  *' ;  but  dissolved 
albuminates  are  not  necessarily  converted  into  peptones  before  they 
are  capable  of  absorption  (Voit  and  Bauer). 

Politzer,  Gerlach,  and  others  have  demonstrated  experimentally 
that  albumoses  can  support  nutrition  and  even  cause  gain  in  w^eight 
when  given  alone  and  free  from  peptones,  and  Ilildebrandt  found 
that  the  nitrogen  of  albumoses  artificially  fed  to  animals  was  utihsed 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  body  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  the  pep- 
tones of  meat. 

An  excess  of  proteids  overworks  the  liver  and  produces,  on 
readiing  the  general  vascular  system,  various  nervous  disorder! 
and,  it  is  believed  by  many,  lithaemia  and  gout  as  well. 
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Peristalsis.' — In  addition  to  exciting  secretion  upon  entering  the 
lomach,  the  food,  at  first  by  mechanical  action  and  subsequently 
possibly  through  chemical  stimulation,  excites  more  or  less  rhyth- 
mical peristaltic  movement  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  The 
object  of  this  movement  is  fourfold:  i.  To  mingle  the  contents  of 
the  food  thoroughly  with  the  gastric  juice,  2.  To  cause  moderate 
trituration  of  the  particles  of  food  which  are  made  to  move  in  cur- 
rents that  proceed  along  the  greater  curvature  and  pass  back  to 
the  cardiac  end  along  the  lesser  curvature.  3.  To  bring  the  food 
in  contact  successively  with  diflferent  portions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  to  thus  stimulate  it  and  favour  the  absorption  of  such 
ingredients  as  this  division  of  the  aSimentary  canal  is  capable  of 
taking  up.  4.  To  favour  the  occasional  emptying  of  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  movement  at  this 
time  being  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

Peristaltic  action  is  influenced  by  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  food  ingested,  and  it  may  be  also  stimulated  in  other  ways,  which 
will  be  more  fully  described  in  connection  with  intestinal  peristalsis 
(see  DiarrhcEa  and  Constipation),  for  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
those  stimuli  which  effect  intestinal  peristalsis  also  influence  this 
peculiar  movement  in  the  stomach. 
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URATION   OF  GASTRIC    DIGESTION    OF   DIFFERENT 

FOODS 

Bauer  says :  **  By  the  digestibility  of  a  food  one  can  obviously 
understand  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sum  of  the  resistances 
that  it  offers  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice/' 

The  time  required  for  gastric  digestion  cannot  be  stated  with 
absolute  accuracy.  In  general,  the  period  for  the  full  digestion  of 
a  mixed  meal  consisting  of  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables  is  three  and 
a  half  hours,  but  because  some  kinds  of  food  are  thoroughly  di- 
gested in  the  stomach,  while  others  are  acted  upon  but  little  if  at 
all,  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  article  of  food  in  a  mixed 
diet  may  affect  somewhat  the  whole  period  of  digestion.  Tables 
are  sometimes  given  in  text-books  of  physiology  in  which  the  time 
required  for  digestion  of  various  kinds  of  meat  are  stated  in  a  very 
definite  manner,  but  all  such  statements  should  be  received  with 
ample  allowance  for  ordinary  variations.  If  one  considers  for  a 
moment  the  different  elements  concerned  in  the  process  of  gastric 
digestion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  normal  time  required  for  com- 
plete digestion  will  vary  constantly,  even  in  the  satne  individual  in 
a  state  of  health,  for  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  food  eaten  as 
well  as  the  foHowing  conditions:  r.  Its  state  of  subdivision,  its  solu- 
t>iliiy.  complexity,  and  the  process  of  its  cooking.  2.  The  rapidity 
ith  which  it  is  swallowed.    3.  The  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
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masticated.  4.  The  activity  of  the  stomach  at  the  time.  5, 
interv^al  which  has  elapsed  since  the  previous  meaK  6.  The  condi-"^ 
lion  of  the  blood  and  nerve  supply  of  the  gastric  glands*  7,  The 
activity  of  peristaltic  movement,  which  may  either  retard  or  hum 
the  rate  of  emptying  the  stomach.  8.  The  amount  of  fluid  drunk 
with  whicli  the  gastric  juice  is  diluted.  9,  The  strength  of  the  im- 
portant ingredients  of  this  juice »  its  volume,  and  the  effect  upon  it 
of  food  itself,  neutralising  it  or  not,  10.  The  rate  of  absorption. 
It.  Habit.  12.  Idiosyncrasy,  13.  The  presence  of  excess  of  bl 
or  other  materials  incapable  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  14.  The 
diversion  of  the  nervous  energy  required  for  digestion  to  other 
functions,  such  as  mental  or  muscular  work. 

Such  statements  are  often  definitely  made  in  articles  upon  die- 
tetics as  that  boiled  mutton  requires  three  hours  for  stomach  diges- 
tion, while  roasted  mutton  requires  three  hours  and  eighteen  min- 
utes ;  that  raw  oysters  require  tw^o  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  and 
roasted  oysters  three  hours  and  eleven  minutes;  that  boiled  carrots 
require  three  hours  and  sixteen  minutes,  and  the  like.  These  figures 
may  impress  the  lay  mind  as  being  of  interest  and  accuracy,  but  when 
the  above  considerations  have  been  taken  into  account,  it  must 
be  seen  that  they  are  far  from  reliable.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  state,  if  possible,  the  approximate  time  required  for  the  digestion 
of  certain  general  classes  of  food,  and  the  following  estimates  are 
probably  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  in  view  of  the  above  state- 
ments. 

The  average  time  required  for  meats  cooked  by  broiling,  roast- 
ing, or  boiling  is  fully  three  hours  or  three  and  a  half  hours  for  their 
complete  digestion.  Gigglbcrger  found,  as  a  result  of  feeding  pa* 
tients  with  test  meals  and  withdrawing  the  stomach  contents  through 
a  tube,  that  meat  requires  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  hours 
for  digestion,  according  to  its  quality*  methcni  of  cooking,  etc- 
Stewed  meats  need  less  time  than  roasts.  Pork  and  very  fat  meat 
may  require  four  or  five  or  more  hours  for  digestion,  and  veal  needs 
at  least  four  hours.  Fresh  lamb  may  be  digested  in  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours.  Chicken,  capon,  and  turkey  may  be  digested  in  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  but  the  meat  of  many  of  the  forms  oi_ 
wild  birds,  such  as  ditcks,  may  require  four  hours.  Some  of  the  vi^ 
cera  of  animals  which  are  eaten  as  food,  such  as  brains,  tripe,  Uvc 
and  kidneys,  are  digested  in  less  time — approximately  two  hours. 
Fish  and  shellfish  require  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  for  their 
digestion.  Raw  eggs  are  usually  digested  in  less  time  than  cooked 
ones,  and  they  may  be  ready  for  absorption  in  two  hours,  whereas 
hard-boiled  eggs  require  at  least  three  and  a  half  hours.  Milk  is  usu- 
ally digested  somewhat  sooner  when  boiled  than  if  raw.  Milk  whey 
is  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  but  the  curds  often  pass  on  into  the 
duodenum. 
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The  majority  of  the  heavier  vegetables^  such  as  peas,  beans,  corn, 
beets,  turnips,  etc.,  remain  in  the  stomach  between  three  and  three 
and  a  half  hours,  but  potatoes,  if  baked  and  mealy,  may  remain  but 
two  and  a  half  hours.  Raw  vegetables^  such  as  coleslaw'  or  raw 
cabbage  and  lettuce,  etc.,  may  remain  two  and  a  half  hours  or  more 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  raw  fruits,  such  as 
berries,  apples,  pears,  peaches^  etc.  The  more  digestible  cereal s^ — 
rice,  sago,  tapioca,  etc. — should  pass  on  from  the  stomach  wulhin 
two  hours.  Fats  and  oils  taken  alone  may  remain  in  the  stomach 
only  a  few  moments.  Sugars  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  ab- 
sorbed from  the  stomach  wall  in  the  course  of  the  first  hour  of 
digestion. 

Since  gastric  juice  is  fairly  constant  in  composition,  its  effect  in 
health  upon  the  duration  of  digestion  of  the  same  kind  of  food 
may  not  vary  in  the  same  individual ;  but  persons  differ  from  one 
another  very  much  in  the  rapidity  of  their  digestive  processes.  In 
some  persons,  even  in  health,  stomach  digestion  may  be  uni- 
formly an  hour  or  more  slower  than  it  is  in  others.  Variations 
from  the  usual  period  of  digestion  are  almost  ahvays  upon  the  side 
of  its  retardation.  The  quality,  composition,  and  quantity  of  the 
food  all  affect  the  rate  of  gastric  digestion. 

Coarse  food,  badly  cooked  starchy  food,  excess  of  fats,  tough- 
fibred  meats,  unripe  fruits  or  vegetables,  all  retard  digestion,  and 
may  prove  very  irritant. 

Among  articles  of  diet,  substances  are  sometimes  eaten  which 
are  purely  refuse  material,  such  as  the  skin  of  potatoes  and  of  coarse 
fruits,  grape  seeds,  shells,  soft-shell  crabs,  etc. 

They  may  pass  on  unaltered  into  the  intestine  and  cause  diar- 
rhoea, or  they  may  sometimes  linger  for  several  days  and  excite 
,  reflex  irritation.  I  have  known  undigested  capsules  of  cod-liver  oil 
to  be  retained  in  the  stomach  for  three  or  four  days  before  being 
vomited.     (See  Cod-liver  Oil,  p.  205.) 

The  temperature  of  food  and  drink  affecting  gastric  digestion  is 
discussed  under  the  heading  Temperature  and  Digestion  (p.  338)* 
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The  various  albuminous  foods  are  digested  best,  each  %vith  a 

[different  degree  of  acidity,  and  it  is  probable  that  throughout  a  meal 

[the  intensity  of  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  varies  considerably, 

*  becoming   stronger   as   more    food    is   absorbed   or   more   juice  is 

formed,  or  w^eaker  as  more  of  it  passes  with  the  chyme  into  the 

pylorus  or  as  it  is  more  diluted  with  additional  food  or  drink.     In 

this  manner  the  different  proteids  are  all  certain  of  a  fair  opportunity 

for  timely  digestion. 

The  products  of  albuminoid  digestion  in  the  stomach  have  been 
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ABNORMAUTIES  OF  GASTRIC  DIGESTION 
(TW  cfaBCil  waamaaataam  «f  Ife  aammdk  coMtails  b  desciibed  under  that  bemdinf .) 

HT^aiMntMB. — Hypersecretiop  of  gastric  juice  gives  rise  to 
thirst,  soar  emctaiioiBS^  more  or  less  epigastric  distress,  and  it  often 
iccxMxt|MUiic5  dihuticwi  of  the  stomach.  The  secretion  may  digest 
proteids  well,  but  carbohydrates  are  ill  borne  in  this  condition,  which 
IS  beheved  to  be  chiefly  caused  by  some  form  of  neurosis.  An  ex- 
cess of  more  or  less  acid  gastric  juice  passes  on  with  the  chytne  into 
the  small  intestine,  and  causes  an  acid  reaction  therein,  requiring 
more  of  the  intestinal  digestive  fluids — bile,  pancreatic  juice*  etc. — 
to  neutralise  iL  The  saliva  is  often  increased  at  the  same  time,  aotl 
Roberts  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  provision  of  Nature  to  neu- 
tralise the  acid  in  the  stomach. 

Hyperacidity.^ — H\*peracidity;  or  increase  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  does  not  necessarily  imply  hypersecretion 
of  juice.  H^-pcrsecretion  may  be  abundant,  water\%  and  weak  in 
acid,  or  more  concentrated  with  stronger  acid,  or  normal  in  quan- 
tity but  with  increased  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hyperacidity  is  common,  and  is  especially  apt  to  be  present  in 
connection  with  gastric  ulcer  and  certain  forms  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 
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Absence  of  Hydro^liloric  Acid.— The  persistent  absence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  the  gastric  contents  does  not  absolutely  indicate 
the  presence  of  any  one  disease,  but  rather  that  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  gastric  mucosa  is  diseased,  or  it  may  be  absent  in  nervous  dys- 
pepsia without  organic  lesion.  This  condition  may  exist  with  car- 
cinoma. 

Fyrasis* — Pyrosis,  or  eructation  of  gas  from  the  stomach*  if  it 
occurs  very  soon  after  ingestion  of  food,  is  usually  due  to  lactic  or 
other  organic  acid  fermentation.  Occurring  later»  during  active 
digestion,  it  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  or  to  hyperacidity  from 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  condition  is  less  common 
when  due  to  lactic  acid  ;  the  giving  of  hydrochloric  acid  stops  further 
fermentation,  whereas  sodium  bicarbonate,  although  it  momentarily 
neutralises  the  lactic  acid,  soon  produces  an  alkaline  reaction  in 
which  the  further  development  of  the  acid  rapidly  proceeds.  On 
the  other  hand,  pyrosis  due  to  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  checked 
by  alkalies. 
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After  preliminary  maceration  under  the  conditions  of  the  mois- 
ture, warmth,  and  motion  in  the  stomach,  and  after  partial  digestion 
there,  the  food,  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  passes  in  a  pultaceous  mass. 
known  as  chyme,  into  the  duodenum.  Here  the  physical  conditions 
are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in  the  stomach,  but  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  new  digestive  fluids — namely,  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices — is  alkaline,  and  a  number  of  new 
ferments  complete  the  solution  and  digestion  of  the  food. 

The  starches  which  were  but  partially  digested  by  the  saliva  are 
converted  into  dextrin,  maltose,  and  glucose  by  a  diastatic  ferment — 
amylopsin — contained  in  the  pancreatic  juice.  Cane  sugar  is  con- 
verted by  the  intestinal  juice  into  glucose,  any  proteids  which  have 
been  but  partially  digested  in  the  stomach  are  completely  converted 
into  proteoses  and  peptones  by  the  proteolytic  ferment  trypsin  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  fals  arc  emulsified  and  saponified  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  bile  and  a  pancreatic  ferment. 

Pancreatic  juke  is  the  most  active  and  comprehensive  digesting 
fluid  of  the  body.  It  is  not  only  much  stronger  than  the  gastric 
juice  in  its  action  upon  proteids,  being  able  to  form  peptones  with 
fewer  intermediate  products,  but  it  possesses  the  distinct  advantage 
that  it  also  digests  fats  and  carbohydrates  by  a  ferment,  called  steap- 
sin.  w^hich  acts  in  either  acid  or  alkaline  media. 

Its  amylolytic  power  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  saliva,  for  it 
digests  the  raw  starch  and  cellulose  which  is  eaten  in  such  vegetables 
as  celery,  lettuce,  or  radishes,  and  in  fruits  like  the  apple. 

The  ultimate  products  of  trypsin  digestion  are  antipeptones  and 
bemipeptones.     The  ferment  acts  best  in  a  fluid  medium  rendered 
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alkaline  by  from  0,5  to  i  per  cent  sodium  carbonate.    It  also  digests 
proteids  energetically  in  a  neutral  medium,  but  free  acid  soon  dc-^ 
stroys  it.    Chittenden  has  shown  that  combined  acids  do  not  necc 
sarily  put  a  stop  to  trypsin  proteolysis. 

T7it'  bile  plays  several  roles  in  intestinal  digestion,  but  its  chief 
action  is  in  aiding  the  emulsion  of  fats,  described  below.  It  can 
accomplish  the  absorption  of  fats  even  in  the  absence  of  pancrcati^ 
juice.  When  bile  is  absent  the  fatty  food  may  decompose  in  th 
intestine  and  develop  gases  and  foul  odours. 

Voit  says  that  the  white  colour  of  icteroid  stools  is  dependent 
rather  upon  the  presence  of  undigested  fat  than  the  absence  of  bile, 
for  with  a  meat  instead  of  a  milk  diet  they  may  still  be  of  a  dark 
colour.  When  a  biliary  fistula  is  made  in  dogs  and  the  bile  is  drained 
away,  they  emaciate  and  have  a  ravenous  appetite  if  fed  upon  meats 
and  fats,  but  not  if  fed  upon  carbohydrates  (Voit). 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is  increased  by  a  nitrogenous  dt< 
and  diminished  upon  an  exclusive  fat  diet  (Uflfelniann),  Vegetati 
foods  colour  the  bile  green ;  animal  foods  make  it  yellow  or  oran| 

Bile  is  often  said  to  prevent  putrefactive  changes  in  the  food  in 
the  intestine.  It  is  not»  however,  an  antiseptic  substance*  for, 
like  the  gastric  juice,  it  easily  undergoes  decomposition,  and 
influence  attributed  to  it  is  due  rather  to  its  promotion  of  peristals 
thereby  keeping  the  intestinal  contents  moving  and  preventing  stag- 
nation and  pulrefactiotu 

The  Digestion  of  Fats.— When  fat  is  cooked  in  the  food*  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  converted  into  rancid  fat — i,  e.,  fat  containing  free  fatty 
acids.  In  the  n^outh  the  fatty  food  is  unaltered,  unless  it  be  in  the 
form  of  adipose  tissue,  when  the  process  of  mastication  breaks  iL 
down  and  liberates  some  of  the  fat  globules,  which  are  melted 
the  natural  warmth.  If  eaten  in  the  form  of  oil  or  butter,  witi 
starchy  or  vegetable  food,  the  fat  coats  the  particles  of  food  in  the 
mouth.  Bread  thus  mingled  w^ith  butter  is  less  likely  to  form  a  large 
and  too  tenacious  bolus. 

In  the  stomach  the  fat  remains  unaltered,  and  when  the  semifluid 
chyme  begins  to  flow  into  the  intestine  it  passes  in  with  it.  The 
connective-lissue  elements  of  fatty  meats,  etc.,  are  dissolved  away 
and  digested  like  other  proteids  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  the  intestine  the  fat  is  subjected  to  a  double  process  of  emul- 
sification  and  saponification,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  latter  splits  fats  if 
glycerin  and  fatty  acid»  and  this  action  is  favoured  by  the  admi 
ture  with  bile,  which  simultaneously  occurs  in  the  duodenum.  Ac- 
cording to  Rachford,  the  fat-splitting  power  of  pancreatic  juice  is 
more  than  quadrupled  by  bile,  although  the  latter  has  no  fat-splitting 
influence  of  its  own.  He  also  declares  that  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  has  just^entered  the  upper  duodenum  with  the 
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lyle,  like  the  bile,  still  further  aids  the  pancreatic  action  upon  fats, 
as  four  to  one. 

It  is  held  by  the  majority  of  authorities  that  pancreatic  juice  also 
contains  an  emulsifying  ferment,  steapsin,  and  that  the  free  fatty 
add  above  described  splits  up  the  sodium  bile  salts  and  liberates 
their  sodium,  which  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  free  fatty  acid, 
foiming  a  soap.  The  soap  coats  the  droplets  of  emulsified  fat  with 
a  thin  film  (like  a  soap  bubble)  and  prevents  them  from  coalescing 
again.    The  emulsion  is  then  absorbed  by  the  lacteals. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  theory  of  digestion  of 
fatty  food  that  the  fat  must  all  be  emulsified.  No  doubt  a  large  part 
of  it  is  absorbed  more  directly  or  as  a  soap  without  eniulsifi cation. 

Extracts  of  both  the  liver  and  spleen  have  been  said  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  fats  by  emulsification, 

irndigfested  food  reaches  the  intestines  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (a)  When  too  much  food  is  eaten,  (b)  when  gastric  digestion 
is  imperfect,  (c)  w^hen  the  food  is  improper. 

Intestinal  ffases*— During  the  digestion  of  certain  foods  in  the 
intestine  more  or  less  gas  is  evolved.  The  gas,  by  distending  the 
walls  of  the  gut,  ser\'es  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from  agglu- 
tinating, and  thereby  facilitates  the  free  movement  and  intermingling 
of  the  digestive  fluids  and  food,  and  the  absorption  of  the  latter, 

Ruge  has  published  the  following  table  of  the  percentage  of 
gases  evolved  by  several  different  kinds  of  foods: 
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To  physiologists  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  preparation  of  digestive  ferments  or  enzymes 
and  the  predigestion  of  food  outside  of  the  body.  The  composition 
of  the  various  digestive  ferments  and  their  action  in  general  have 
been  understood  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  that  the  use  of  these  organic  bodies  has  been  made 
practicable  on  a  large  scale  for  rendering  food  more  digestible  or 
assimilable  by  invalids,  and  the  whole  question  of  artificial  digestion 
of  foods  is  one  which  is  receiving  more  and  more  careful  attention 
and  thorough  study.  The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  extensive  researches  which 
are  being  conducted  by  so  many  investigators  at  the  present  day 
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porarily  supplied  in  some  cases,  because  in  it  the  starch  is  already 
more  or  less  completely  digested  and  is  ready  for  absorption.  In 
general,  the  value  of  malted  foods  and  malt  extracts  depends  upon 
the  predigested  starch  which  they  contain,  which  furnishes  nutrition, 
rather  than  upon  the  action  of  the  diastatic  ferment  within  the  ali- 
mentary canal 

Ground  niah  itself  possesses  even  stronger  digestive  action  upon 
starches  than  malt  extracts.  The  latter  contain  the  ferment  dias- 
tase, dextrin,  mahose.  and  a  portion  of  the  salt  and  some  nitro- 
genous ingredients  of  barley.  Both  ground  mah  and  malt  extracts 
digest  starches  at  a  moderate  heat,  not  exceeding  150°  F.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  mahed  foods,  but  Liebig^s  Infant  Food  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  type.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  (see  also 
p.  151): 

Mix  a  half  ounce  each  of  ground  malt  and  wheat  flour,  seven 
and  one  fourth  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate  with  one  ounce  of 
water  and  five  ounces  of  sweet  cow's  milk.  Warm  slowly  and  stir 
until  thick.  Remove  from  fire,  stirring  for  five  minutes,  replace 
over  fire,  and  remove  when  quite  thick.  As  the  diastase  continues 
to  act  the  mass  will  become  thin  and  sweet.  Boil  and  siratn.  It 
contains  gluten  and  albumin  of  flour  and  barley,  besides  dextrin  and 
maltose.  The  food  thus  prepared  is  very  nutritious,  for  it  not  only 
contains  the  proteid  materials  of  the  milk,  but  those  also  of  the  wheat 
flour  and  malted  barley  (gluten  and  albumin),  as  well  as  the  predi- 
gested starch.  The  mahed  foods  which  are  made  with  desiccated 
milk  and  malted  flour  are  deficient  in  fats.  salt,  and  proteid  material, 
but  the  lack  of  these  substances  can  be  supplied  by  the  addition  to 
the  food,  when  used,  of  cream  and  beef  juice.  The  digestibility  of 
bread  may  be  increased  by  adding  5  grains  of  diastase  to  the  pound 
of  flour  mixed  in  the  dough. 

For  manufacturing  malted  foods  the  wheat  or  barley  flour  should 
be  baked  in  order  to  rupture  the  starch  granules  and  make  them 
more  soluble, 

PREDIGESTION   OF   PROTEIDS 

The  digestion  of  proteid s  may  be  accomplished  either  within  the 
body  by  prescribing  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  without  the 
body  by  use  of  the  same  agents,  or,  as  it  is  more  often  done  at 
present,  by  pancreatinisation. 

Pepsin  was  the  first  among  the  digestive  ferments  to  be  isolated 
and  employed  for  artificial  fermentation. 

This  ferment  diflFers  from  diastase  in  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of 
continuing  its  digestive  functional  activity  within  the  body,  and  it  is 
therefore  frequently  prescribed  in  cases  of  deficient  gastric  secretion. 
to  be  taken  with  the  meals,  or  immedlatefy  after,  as  a  powder  or  in 
solution.  The  action  of  pepsin  is  confined  to  the  conversion  of 
25 
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albuminous  food,  and  it  requires  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  sometimes" 
claimed  that  the  continual  administration  of  pepsin  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  weaken  the  stomach  by  doing  the  work  of  that 
organ  while  it  rests ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  true  ground  for  the 
statement,  for  this  action  in  no  wise  concerns  the  stomach  wall  or 
its  secretion,  but  is  limited  to  the  conversion  of  food  into  more  easily 
soluble  material,  which  increases  the  general  bodily  nutrition,  and^ 
therefore  indirectly  improves  the  stomach  digestion.  _ 

Pepsin  is  destroyed  by  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  bicarbonate  ar*" 
well  as  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic  intestinal  fluids  and  the  bile.  It 
is  obtained  in  a  number  of  forms  for  use  in  aiding  gastric  digestion, 
such  as  scales^  dry  powder,  pills,  and  solution.  There  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  strength  of  the  preparations,  depending 
upon  the  care  taken  in  their  manufacture  and  differences  in  the 
processes  of  extracting  the  ferment ;  but  all  of  them  have  some 
digestive  action,  and  they  are  very  serviceable  remedies  for  gastric 
indigestion. 

Peptones  or  amphopeptones  are  the  ultimate  products  of  stom- 
ach digestion.  They  are  derived  from  primary  and  secondary  pro- 
teoses by  pepsin  proieolysis  through  hydration  and  cleavage.  In 
regard  to  the  artificial  digestion  of  protcid  foods  by  pepsin,  Chitten- 
den says :  **  Peptones  are  truly  formed,  and  many  times  in  largft| 
amount,  but  never  under  any  circumstances  have  I  been  able 
effect  a  complete  trani^forniation  of  any  proteid  into  true  pepCoQ 
by  pepsin-proteolysis ;  there  is  always  found  a  certain  amount 
proteoses  more  or  less  resistant  to  the  further  action  of  the  fermem. 
Even  with  a  large  amount  of  active  ferment,  an  abundance  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  proper  temperature,  and  a  long-continued 
period  of  digestion,  even  five  and  six  days,  there  is  never  found  a 
complete  conversion  into  peptone.  Indeed,  the  largest  yield  of  pep- 
tone I  ever  obtained  in  an  artificial  digestion  is  sixty  per  cent,  while 
the  average  of  a  large  number  of  results  under  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances is  somewhat  less  than  fifty  per  cent."  Hence*  anificial 
pepsin  is  not  a  complete  digester,  as  often  supposed,  and  loo  great 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  it. 

Pepsin  should  never  be  given  in  combination  ^*ith  an  alkali*  sti 
as   sodium   bicarbonate,  excepting  in   cases  of  hipcrsecretioo 
hydrochloric  acid  with  scanty  pepsin  formation. 

The  pepsin-secreting  cells  predominate  over  the  actd-fc 
cells  in  the  stomach  so  largely  that  they  are  sddcMn  destroyed  ttf^ 
the  same  degree  as  the  latter,  and  hence  pepsin  b  of  much  less 
importance  than  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  both  func- 
tional and  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  very  conunoa 
practice  to  prescribe  it  in  tablet  form  without  add,  but  as  a  rtile,  to 
which  there  are  almost  no  exceptions  other  itcan  that  of  hyper- 
acidity, in  those  cases  in  which  the  exhibition  of  pepsm  is  tndtcaled 
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hydrochloric  acid  is  equally  if  not  more  important,  and  they  should 
oe  prescribed  together. 

The  pepsin  is  given  in  doses  of  three  to  five  or  ten  grains  imme- 
diately after  meals  when  proieid  food  of  any  kind  has  been  eaten. 
Ten  grains  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  milk,  but  if  long  continued  in 
excess  of  twenty  grains  per  diem*  it  may  excite  purgation. 

Fancreatin  is  the  name  given  to  a  complex  fermentative  body 
derived  from  extracting  the  pancreatic  gland.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  also  as  a  solution  or  liqtior.  Its  intro- 
duction is  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  William  Roberts,  of 
England. 

The  extract  made  from  the  pancreatic  gland  is  a  powerful  digest- 
ive agent  and,  on  the  whole,  is  more  serviceable  for  the  predigestion 
of  food  than  any  of  the  other  ferments.  It  contains  both  trypsin 
and  amylopsin.  This  extract  also  emulsifies  fats,  and  it  is  as  easy, 
if  not  easier,  to  obtain  the  pancreatic  extract  than  pepsin,  and 
since  its  action  is  so  powerful  and  varied,  the  majority  of  the  pre- 
digested  food  preparations— the  so-called  '*  peptonised  foods '' — 
are  made  w^ith  pancreatin  instead  of  pepsin.  Pancreatin  is  sometimes 
prescribed  by  physicians  for  internal  use,  but  unless  protected  in  a 
keratin*coated  capsule  the  ferments  are  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
stomach  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Keratin  is  a  horny  sub- 
stance derived  from  feathers  which  is  not  soluble  in  acid  fluid,  but 
is  quite  soluble  in  alkaline  media.  Hence  a  capsule  containing  five 
grains  of  pancreatin  coated  over  with  keratin  may  remain  undis- 
solved in  the  stomach  until  gastric  digestion  is  completed,  when  it 
will  pass  into  the  intestine,  where  the  coating  is  dissolved  and  the 
ferments  act  upon  the  chyle.  It  is  customary  to  add  some  alkali, 
such  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  to  the  pancreatin  in  the  process  of 
artificial  digestion,  although  it  will  also  operate  on  protein  in  the 
presence  of  a  neutral  reaction.  All  the  products  of  pancreatin 
digestion,  as  well  as  the  ferment  derived  from  the  juice  itself,  decom- 
pose if  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  air  Pure  meat  pep- 
tones, prepared  either  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  trypsin 
in  alkaline  solution,  are  ready  for  immediate  absorption  and  are 
nutritive,  but  a  very  general  objection  to  their  use  exists  in  the 
exceedingly  disagreeable  odour  and  taste  which  they  possess,  which 
to  many  persons  are  nauseating  and  disgusting.  This  difficulty  is 
overcome  when  peptones  are  used  for  rectal  injection »  for  which 
purpose  they  are  most  valuable.  EflForts  are  often  made  to  disguise 
the  disagreeable  taste  and  odour  of  beef  peptones  in  various  ways. 
When  obtained  in  solution,  wines  and  aromatic  substances  are  added 
to  them  or  they  are  sometimes  evaporated  to  dryness,  pulverised, 
and  redissolved  in  sherry,  but  the  taste  is  exceedingly  persistent  and 
it  is  often  difficuU  or  impossible  to  disguise  it  in  any  manner,  so  that 
patients  will  not  sooner  or  later  object  to  it.    Among  the  principal 
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peptones  which  are  used  are  Koch's,  Kemmerich's,  Catillan's  and 
Camrick*s,  Savory  and  Moore's,  and  Benger*s.  Some  of  the  pan- 
creatinised  foods  are  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  predige^lcd 
starches  and  sugars.  Some  of  them  constitute  very  good  foods 
for  cases  oi  enfeebled  digestion  or  diminished  absorptive  power* 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Benger*s  Food,  which  is  nsadc 
with  cooked  wheat  meal  and  pancreatic  extract.  The  latter  par- 
tially  converts  the  starches  into  malt  and  diastase,  and  when  added 
to  milk  at  the  proper  temperature  for  fermentation,  it  acts  upon  the 
casein  and  converts  it  into  a  soluble  peptone.  Oat  flour  and  lentil 
flour  arc  similarly  prepared.  Carnrick's  Infant  Food  is  made  on  the 
same  principle  with  Benger*s  Food,  with  wheat  flour,  pancreatin, 
and  milk,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  percentage  of  lactose.  Savory 
and  Moore  prepare  a  concentrated  predigested  milk  and  milk  with 
cocoa,  which  have  an  agreeable  taste  and  considerable  nutrient 
value.    Another  preparation  is  Locflund*s  Peptonised  Kinderratlch. 

All  peptonised  or  pancreatinised  foods  arc  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  are  much  more  expensive  if  used  for  a  long  time  than  the 
preparations  which  can  be  easily  made  at  the  bedside  by  any  intel- 
ligent person  by  the  use  of  the  simple  pancreatin  extracts.  Among 
these  extracts  are  Bengcr's  Liquor  Pancreaticus  and  Peptonising 
Powders  and  FatrchiUrs  Zyminc,  which  act  upon  lean  meat  as  well 
as  milk.  If  complete  peptonisation  is  required,  large  quantities  of 
the  ferment  must  be  used,  and  the  process  should  be  continued 
longer  than  for  a  lesser  degree  of  peptonisation.  One  or  two 
drachms  of  Benger's  Liquor  Pancreaticus  with  fifteen  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  wilt  completely  peptonise  half  a  pint  of  milk  m 
a  few  minutes  if  the  bottle  be  immersed  in  water  which  is  heated* 
but  which  is  not  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear.  Roberts's  rule  for 
pancreatinised  milk  gruel  is  quoted  by  Yco  as  follows :  **  A  good 
thick  gruel  made  with  oatmeal  or  other  meal  while  still  boiling  hot 
is  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  milk.  The  temperature  of  the 
mixture  will  then  he  about  140'*  F.  To  a  pint  of  this  mixture  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Liquor  Pancreaticus  and  twenty  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  added ;  it  is  kept  at  the  same  temperature 
for  about  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and 
strained.  This  mixture  contains  not  only  the  casein  of  the  milk 
peptonised,  hut  the  starch  of  the  material  is  converted  into  sugar 
and  its  albuminates  are  peptonised.  The  bitterness  of  the  peplon* 
ised  milk  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  this  gruel." 

Papoid  is  a  vegetable  ferment  derived  from  the  papaw  tree 
(Carica  Papaya)  which  is  thus  described  by  Chittenden : 

*'  Extended  study  of  the  reactions  of  the  vegetable  ferment  pa- 
poid shows  that  it  is  composed  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  vegetaWc 
globulin,  albumoses  and  peptone,  with  which  is  associated  the  fer- 
ments characteristic  of  the  preparation. 
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"  Papoid,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  has  the  power  of 
digesting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  forms  of  proteid  or  albu- 
minous matter,  both  coagulated  and  uncoagulated.  Furthermore, 
papoid  is  peculiar  in  that  its  digestive  power  is  exercised  in  a  neu- 
tral, acid,  and  alkaline  medium, 

"  Papoid  will  act  in  dilute  solutions,  but  the  best  and  character- 
istic action  is  seen  only  when  a  small  volonie  of  fluid  is  present. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  very  markedly  from  the  animal  ferment 
pepsin,  and  for  this  reason  any  direct  comparison  of  the  two  fer- 
ments is  practically  impossible^  but  blank  experiments  without  pa- 
poid [with  acid  and  alkali  as  used  in  these  experiments]  showed 
that  these  reagents  have  in  themselves  only  a  comparatively  light 
solvent  action  on  raw  fibrin/*  After  ingesting  the  ferment  it  is  found 
in  the  stools,  showing  that  it  is  not  wholly  destroyed  in  the  aliment 
tary  canal.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains  after  each  meal. 

Caroid  is  a  vegetable  digestive  ferment  made,  like  papoid »  from 
the  papaw  (Carica  Papaya)  in  the  form  of  a  dry  yellowish  powder. 
According  to  Chittenden's  analysis,  it  retains  a  strong  proteolytic 
action  in  either  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline  media.  It  softens  and  dis- 
integrates proteids,  coagulates  milk  like  rennet,  and  is  also  amylo- 
lytic.     It  is  a  solvent  of  gastric  mucus. 
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lie  absorption  of  food  takes  place  from  tlie  stomach  to  a  limited 
extent,  to  a  great  degree  from  the  small  intestine,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  from  the  larger  intestine.  The  rectum  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing enough  predigested  food  to  sustain  life  for  several  weeks.  (See 
Food  Encmata.)  The  entire  digestive  process  does  not  have  to  be 
completed  before  absorption  begins.  Usually  those  foods  %vhich 
are  first  digested,  or  which  are  administered  in  predigested  form, 
are  first  absorbed. 

The  rate  of  absorption  depends  upon  the  degree  of  digestibility 
of  the  food,  the  extent  of  absorbing  surface  with  which  it  is  brought 
into  contact  by  the  peristaltic  movement,  the  composition  of  the 

» blood,  the  relative  pressure  in  the  intestine,  blood  vessels,  and 
lymphatics*  and,  probably  more  than  anything  else,  upon  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  cells  covering  the  intestinal  villi.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  the  percentage  of  (ood  swallowed  which  is 
actually  absorbed : 


WucHT  or  Fooo. 

Abtuflwd. 

RaidiM. 

Of  too  DArts  of  solids  of  mixed  diet ».. 

S9.9 
81.3 
96.9 

11*1 

1     •*           **           ftlbumm 

t8.8 

•     •*           •*          fjiti  or  carbohydrates *.*, , 

3-J 
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ELIMINATION  OF  FOOD  WASTE 

The  data  given  below,  which  are  derived  from  Bauer,  exhibit  the 
balance  of  income  of  food  and  output  of  waste  of  the  body  under 
different  conditions  of  rest  and  activity. 

Income  of  Food  and  Output  of  Waste  (Bauer) 


JmoMt 

Meat 

White  of  egg 

Bread 

Milk 

Beer -.,. 

Suet 

Butter...... 

Starch 

Sugar 

Salt 

Water., 

Oxygen  from  air. 

Total 

Output 

Urine 

Faeces . , 

Breath 

Total.... 

Balance 


Rat  and 

abiiDdaoi  diet. 


Work  and 
abttndttJit  diet. 


Grammtt, 


3.342  7 


It343l 

114.5 
ii739'7 


3-1970 
+  145^4 


3,892.6 


i,a6i.i 

139.0 

a.S45  5 


3.935.6 
-43  o 


Smsll,  iU-flfimr 

i&hed  iius; 

rest  mnd 

abundant  dkl, 


I5I-I 

61.8 

4500 

509.6 

1,012.7 

58.8 
30.0 
70.0 
17.0 
4-3 
41. 4 
600,7 


31P07-4 


1,069.6 

137  I 
1.597.8 


2t8o4,s 
4-202.9 


The  following  data  are  quoted  by  Yeo : 

**  According  to  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  a  man  loses,  in  connection 
with  the  processes  of  nutrition,  nitrogen,  carbon,  water,  and  salts. 
In  twenty-four  hours  these  losses  [for  an  adult  man  at  moderate 
labour] »  on  an  average^  amount  to  20  grammes  (300  grains)  of  nitro- 
gen, 310  grammes  (4,650  grains)  of  carbon,  30  grammes  (450  grains) 
of  salts,  and  3  litres  (about  6  pints)  of  water.  The  chief  part  of  the 
nitrogen  (14.5  grammes)  passes  away  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of 
urea  and  uric  acid,  and  the  remainder  (5.5  grammes)  in  the  faeces, 
perspiration,  and  mucous  discharges.  Of  the  carbon,  350  grammes 
arc  consumed  in  the  lungs,  45  grammes  are  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  1 5  grammes  in  the  other  secretions.  The  water  passes  off 
by  the  skin,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bo%vcIs.  A  man's  food  roust  con- 
tain the  elements  necessary  to  repair  these  incessant  losses, 

"The  20  grammes  of  nitrogen  represent  124  grammes  of  dry 
proteid  matters,  and  as  these  contain  64  grammes  of  carbon^  on 
subtracting  the  64  grammes  from  the  300  grammes  necessary 
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nutrition  there  remain  236  of  carbon  to  be  derived  from  starch 
substances  or  from  fats/' 

When  waste  matter  has  accumulated  in  the  system  its  elimina- 
tion may  be  assisted  in  various  ways,  as  follows: 

1.  Through  active  exercise,  which  produces  more  complete  oxi- 
dation and  the  formation  of  a  larger  proportion  of  water  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

2.  By  diuretics,  large  draughts  of  saline  waters,  and  occasional 
doses  of  saline  cathartics. 

3.  By  Turkish  baths,  which  increase  the  elimination  from  the 
skin. 

I  THE  URINE  AND  FOOD 

The  relation  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  food  is  highly  important. 

I  Independently  of  renal  disease  and  of  excessive  perspiration,  the 
occurrence  of  a  scanty  urine  means  that  too  little  fluid  is  being 
ingested,  and  that  the  nitrogenous  waste  is  accumulating  faster  than 
is  being  removed. 

The  urine  secretion  is  normally  increased  in  quantity  after  meals, 
and  is  diminished  during  fasting  and  in  sleep.  The  increased  rate 
of  secretion  lasts  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  lessens.  The 
increase  usually  begins  within  an  hour  after  breakfast,  but  not  for 
two  or  three  hours  after  dinner.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  slower 
absorption  of  fluid  which  occurs  with  the  heavier  meal — i.  e.,  while 
solid  food  is  retained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  holds  back  the  fluid 
like  a  sponge.  The  maximum  rate  of  secretion  is  also  reached 
somewhat  later  after  dinner,  sometimes  not  for  four  hours. 

After  mixed  meals  the  quantity  of  urea  is  more  than  doubled, 
ind  the  phosphates  and  urates  are  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 
roteid  foods  always  increase  the  output  of  urea,  urates,  or  uric 
acid,  while  vegetable  foods  increase  the  phosphates  and  sulphates. 

Klempcrer  has  stated  that  in  rliseases  characterised  by  nitro- 
genous tissue  waste  the  latter  is  reduced  by  giving  carbohydrates. 
In  other  words,  the  carbohydrates  save  the  consumption  of  tissue 
and  consequent  production  of  urates  or  urea. 

Meat  and  albuminous  foods  in  general  tend  to  make  the  urine 
more  acid,  whereas  milk  and  vegetables  make  it  more  alkaline. 
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he  use  of  tobacco  in  its  relation  to  digestion  is  a  subject  very 
closely  allied  to  dietetics,  but  a  brief  mention  of  it  only  can  be  made 
here.  Like  alcohol,  undoubtedly  most  persons  are  better  without 
it,  and  its  abuse  is  well  known  to  disorder  digestion  through  the 
action  of  nicotine  upon  the  circulation,  and  especially  upon  the 
vagus  nerve.     No  definite  rules  can  be  formulated  for  the  use  of 
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To  obtain  the  necessary  daily  supply  of  carbon : 
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Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Bacon 

I 

8 

8 

5 

I 

20 

6 

6 

Cow'imak 

II 

Wheat  bread 

8 

Effls. 

3 
II 

R^:;. :::.;;::::::::::::::::::::;::;;:::;:::: 

Turnips 

Lean  beef *...   ,....,■... 

Potatoes 

6 
6 
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THE    GENERAL    RELATIONS    OF    FOOD    TO    SPECIAL 

DISEASES 

There  are  two  methods  of  adapting  diet  for  the  sick :  First,  by 
givingf  one  half,  one  third,  or  one  fourth  of  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  food  for  health  ;  second,  by  altering  the  quality  of  the  different 
classes  of  foods,  and  reducing  the  total  amount  simultaneously  or 
not,  as  required.  The  former  method  is  simpler  and  less  trouble- 
some,  and  for  some  few  cases  it  may  prove  sufficient.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  a  routine  method  adopted  in  many  hospitals,  for 
it  is  unscientific,  besides  being  often  wasteful  and  radically  wrong.j 
The  second  method  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  ofl 
diet  to  disease,  and  requires  careful  supervision.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject  Parkes  wrote :  '*  It  is  certain  that  the  physician  can  in 
this  way  wield  a  great  power,  which,  if  less  striking  than  that  ob- 
tained more  rapidly  by  drugs,  is  yet  of  immense  momenL" 

The  same  aliments  which  in  health  produce  definite  results  in 
furnishing  energy^  and  repairing  tissue  loss  may  fail  completely  in 
disease.  Such  is  the  case  in  diabetes  when  starches  become  not  only 
a  useless  but  a  harmful  food,  and  in  severe  albuminuria,  when  meats 
only  aggravate  the  albuminuric  waste. 

In  the  majority  of  severe  diseases,  and  especially  of  acute  and 
febrile  diseases,  the  proteids  and  fats,  aside  from  those  of  milk,  be- 
come less  assimilable  than  the  carbohydrates.  Beneke  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  that  carbohydrates  are  respiratory  foods — i.  e,,  their 
consumption  results  in  the  production  of  carbon-dioxide  gas  and 
water,  and  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  proceeds  in  disease 
very  much  as  in  health.  If  carbohydrates  are  not  therefore  far* 
nished.  inanition  ensues,  for  the  tissues  begin  to  consume  their  own 
substance. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  few  diseases,  such  as  tubef- 
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ciilosis,  chlorosis,  and  secondary  anaemia,  in  which  proteids  and  fats 
may  be  distinctly  rccjuired,  and  others  again  may  temporarily  de- 
mand a  purely  nitrogenous  diet. 
■       Food  improper  in  quality  or  deficient  in  quantity  is  sure  to  be 
Blot  only  a  direct  source  of  disease,  but  indirectly,  by  lowering  the 
RHtatity  of  the  body,  it  leaves  it  an  easy  prey  to  epidemic  and  con- 
liagious  diseases  of  ever^*  sort.     This  was  strikingly  show*n  during 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
parent in  the  history  of  all  recent  famines.     (See  Starvation,  p.  301, 
and  Famine,  p.  308/) 
fc      The  important  relation  of  food  to  disease  in  regard  to  its  quantity 
'ind  composition,  as  well  as  the  frequency  and  method  of  its  ad- 
ministration, are  becoming  more  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated. 
This  is  owing  in  great  part  to  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
to  modern  means  of  clinically  discriminating  between  different  kinds 
bf  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion.     It  is  also  due  to  an  increasing 
"Knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  foocU  of  food  preparation  by  cooking, 
and  of  **  artificial  digestion/' 

There  is  still  much  diflference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best 
-dietaries  for  certain  diseases,  such,  for  example,  as  gout  and  obesity, 
But  the  general  principles  of  dietetics  are  to-day  well  established  and 
Ttiorc  widely  understood  and  practised  than  ever  before,  and  starva- 
tion in  fevers,  like  excessive  venesection  and  similar  depleting  meas- 
ures, is  no  longer  carried  to  the  former  injurious  extreme.    There 
remains  much  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  dietetics;  and  the  great 
variations  in  digestive  power  which  are  encountered  in  individual 
cases  of  disease  and  in  personal   idiosyncrasy,  together  with  the 
increasing  varieties  of  foods  and  food  preparations,  make  the  rela- 
Hon  of  diet  to  disease  a  constantly  broadening  subject*  the  impur- 
Tance  of  which  cannot  be  overrated.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
study  of  dietetics  is  not  more  thoroughly  taught  as  a  necessary 

!Kirt  of  medical  education,  and  that  thorough  systematic  instruction 
D  this  practical  branch  of  science  is  omitted  from  the  curriculom 
if  most  medical  schools.  For  many  physicians  it  seems  far  easier 
o  WTite  a  brief  prescription  for  a  *'  nerve  tonic  "  or  cathartic  pill 
than  to  take  the  time  and  pains  to  state  in  writing  for  their  patients 
definite  dietary  which  in  very  many  cases  will  prove  an  invahiable 
djunct  to  medicinal  treatment,  if  not  in  itself  a  curative  measure, 
>metimes  indeed  they  appear  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
linutis  of  dietetics  are  beneath  consideration,  whereas  in  reality, 
Ske  the  details  of  good  nursing,  they  are  most  important,  and  a 
careful  attention  to  them  and  a  close  interrogation  into  the  ordinary 

P^'-'bits  of  the  patient  in  regard  to  his  daily  regimen  is  sure  of  appre- 
tion  and  of  beneficial  results. 

In  all  acute  febrile  diseases  and  in  all  so-called  *'  wasting  "  dis- 
eases in  which  there  is  faulty  assimilation  of  the  food,  the  digestive 
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functions  4re  impaired,  while  the  rapid  tissue  waste  increases  tlic 
need  for  nutriment  to  replace  it.  In  such  cases  enfeebled  digestive 
powers  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  while  endeavouring  to  sup- 
ply the  increased  demand  for  food,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
relieve  the  alimentary  canal  of  unnecessary  labour  by  supplying 
those  preparations  which  will  yield  the  necessary  amount  of  nutri- 
tion and  force  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  energy.  More- 
over, the  conditions  of  elimination  of  waste  materials  from  the 
tissues  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  composition  of  dif- 
ferent foods  in  order  to  prevent  the  overworking  of  the  excretory 
organs. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  there  is  almost  no  disease  of  long  dura- 
tion and  severity,  and  certainly  no  disease  accompanied  by  grave] 
constitutional  disturbances,  the  course  of  w^hich  cannot  in  a  measure 
be  controlled  or  benefited  by  thorough  study  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  foods.  There  are  many  acute  aliments  in  which  undoubted  bene- 
fit is  derived  from  greatly  diminishing  or  altogether  withholding 
temporarily  the  consumption  of  food,  while  there  are  others  in  which 
forced  feeding — that  is,  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  digestive  organs — is  a  necessity. 

The  general  relations  of  food  to  the  organism,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  foods  and  the  processes  involved  in  their  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, and  assimilation,  have  received  full  consideration  in  the 
preceding  pages.  In  the  following  chapters  the  principles  briefly 
outlined  above  will  be  considered  in  their  application  to  individual 
diseases.  At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  make  the  dietetic  treatment  of  each  disease  as  comprehensive  as 
possible  under  the  diflferent  headings  considered,  and  to  emphasize 
its  value  by  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  more  important  symptoms  which 
arise,  and  a  discussion  of  the  indications  to  be  met  by  appropriate 
dieting. 
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While  the  course  of  the  majority  of  all  diseases  is  obviously 
influenced  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  eaten,  there  are 
particular  diseases  which  are  directly  caused  by  improper  diet.  This 
causative  relation  concerns: 

I.  Insufficient  food.  II.  Overeating  and  overdrinking.  IIL 
Food  in  itself  wholesome,  but  which  is  injurious  because  the  in- 
gredients are  not  properly  balanced.  IV.  Food  containing  parasites 
or  their  embryos.  V-  Food  containing  ptomaines.  VI.  Food  con- 
taining other  poisons,  grain  poisoning,  etc.  VII.  Food  containing 
adulterants.  VIIL  Food  containing  micro-organisms.  IX,  Food 
which  is  in  itself  wholesome,  but  against  which  personal  idiosyncrasy 
exists.    X,  Alcohol  as  a  food  and  poison. 
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L  Insufficient  Food 

ic  general  effects  of  starvation  have  been  described  in  the  study 
of  the  proper  quantity  of  food  (p.  301).  The  effects  of  the  depri- 
vation of  water  arc  discussed  on  p.  43.  Insufficient  food  may 
cause  the  condition  of  marasmus,  and  is  an  important  agent  in  pro- 
iducing  some  forms  of  anaemia.     (See  Marasmus.) 


IL  Overeating  and  Overdrinking 


I 

H^  Both  overeating  and  overdrinking  may  be  (i)  temporary — that 
Vis,  the  result  of  an  occasional  debauch ;  or  (2)  chronic. 
V  I*  Temporary  overeating  may  apply  to  the  excessive  consump- 
tion (a)  of  a  mixed  diet,  or  (b)  of  particular  articles  of  food»  The 
former  (a)  causes  dyspepsia,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  acute  gastro-enter- 
itis.  The  latter  {b)  may  also  cause  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea,  or  such 
affections  may  be  produced  as  glycosuria,  from  excessive  indulgence 
in  candy  and  sweets;  acne  and  other  skin  diseases,  from  the  too 
liberal  consumption  of  fats. 

Temporary  overeating  at  one  or  two  meals  may  not  produce  any 
serious  effect,  but  if  the  excess  in  feeding  be  long  comioucd  a  variety 
of  ills  result,  attributable  directly  to  overloading  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  matter  in  the  tissues,  and 
consequent  imperfect  oxidation  processes. 

The  excess  of  food  may  be  injurious  in  one  of  two  ways : 

First,  if  it  is  not  absorbed,  it  ferments  abnormally  in  the  alimen- 
tary canaL  There  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  every  food  which 
can  be  digested  in  a  given  time ;  beyond  this  the  food,  whether 
starches,  fats,  sugars,  or  proteids,  may  decompose,  or  pass  away 
unaltered. 

Sccofid,  if  the  excess  be  absorbed  the  blood  is  overwhelmed,  and 
the  excretory  organs  are  overworked. 

The  inability  to  sing  with  precision  after  a  too  hearty  meal  is 
often  attributed  to  temporary  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords.  While 
this  is  observed  in  the  thickened  speech  of  alcoholism,  the  difficulty 
in  singing  caused  by  overeating  is  mainly  due  to  inability  to  regulate 
the  actions  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles  when 
the  stomach  is  too  greatly  distended. 

2-  Cliroiiic  overeating  may  cause  such  diseases  or  diatheses  as 
obesity*  gout,  lithsemia,  oxaloria.  and  the  formation  of  renal,  vesical, 
and  hepatic  calculi.  It  is  very  certain  to  cause  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  the  condition  known  as  **  biliousness/*  in  which  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines  are  engorged,  constipation  results,  the  tongue  is 
heavily  coated,  the  bodily  secretions  are  altered  in  composition,  the 
urine  especially  becoming  overloaded  with  salts,  the  liver  becomes 
congested,  and  finally  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are  affected, 
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with  the  result  of  the  production  of  headache  and  feelings  of  fatigue, 
lassitude,  drowsiness,  and  mental  stupor* 

For  persons  leading^  sedentary  lives,  excessive  consumption  of 
aoiciia]  food  is  more  injurious  than  that  of  vegetable  food,  for  the  j 
fcasons  given  above,  although  obesity  is  more  favoured  by  cxccs$l 
in  vegetable  diet  and  sv^eets.    The  nitrogenous  foods,  requiring,  as] 
they  doj  a  targe  consumption  of  oxygen  for  their  complete  com* 
bustion  and  reduction  to  urea  and  allied  products,  produce  for 
of  waste  matter  in  the  system  which  are  more  deleterious  than  thel 
carbohydrates  that  are  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and" 
are  more  easily  eliminated.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  defective  nitro- 
genous metabolism  alters  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  paves 
the  way  for  disorders  of  nutrition,  such  as  lithiasis. 

Patients  suffering  from  severe  epilepsy  and  from  certain  forms 
of  insanity,  chiefly  manias,  and  sometimes  hypochondriacs,  at  times 
gorge  themselves  with  food  and  drink. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  roundworms  and  tapeworms  may  give 
rise  to  overeating,  though  this  by  no  means  always  follow  s. 

Overeating  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  by 
half-starved  poor  if  they  have  sudden  access  to  plenty,  and  by  cottf! 
valescents  from  typhoid  fever. 

Bulimia  is  a  form  of  perverted  sensation,  causing  inordinate 
craving  for  food,     (See  p.  S^^^) 

Overeating  not  only  taxes  the  digestive  system,  but,  what  is  often 
more  serious,  it  throws  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  glandular  an4 
excretory  organs,  especially  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  if  the  hat 
is  long  continued,  disease  of  the  nature  above  described  inevitably 
results.     In  like  manner  the  overfed  boiler  becomes  sooner  burned 
out,  and  its  fires  choked  with  ashes  which  accumulate  faster  than 
they  can  be  removed.    Overeating,  especially  among  the  weU-lo*dc 
is  the  commonest  dietetic  error,  and  looking  at  the  question  in 
broadest  aspects,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  foundation  for  mor 
disease  is  laid  by  this  habit  than  by  overdrinking.     (See  Alcohc 
p.  228.)     The  former,  indeed,  sometimes  conduces  to  the  lattc 
and  there  are  some  examples  of  alcoholism  in  wiiich  the  desire  fo 
drink  is  only  aroused  and  fostered  by  previous  excesses  in  eating.  . 

Overdrinking,  except  of  alcohol  (which  is  considered  under  tl^^tf 
heading  of  AkohoHsm),  is  not  common,  and  is  mainly  confined  ifl^ 
the  excessive  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  results  in  in- 
somnia,  cardiac  palpitations,  and  various  neuroses.     Dilatation  of 
the  stomach  has  been  attributed  in  some  cases  to  overindulgence 
mineral  waters,  but  such  instances  are  very  unusual.     Polyuria 
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and  diabetes  insipidus  have  also  been  ascribed  to  the  abnormal  con- 
sumption of  fluids,  but  without  strong  proof.    Excessive  use  of  milk 
as  a  beverage  usually  results  in  "  biliousness  '*  and  constipation, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  really  a  solid  food — ^that  is,  it  becomes  sue 
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immediately  on  entering  the  stomach.  Thirst  is  often  extreme  in 
fevers,  diabetes,  and  other  conditions,  but  the  drinking  of  exception- 
ally large  quantities  of  water  is  by  no  means  always  harmful,  and  it 
is  often  desirable  to  recommend  it  as  a  diluent  and  diuretic.  The 
propriety  of  restricting  its  use  in  dropsies,  gastric  disorders,  etc., 
will  be  considered  under  the  appropriate  headings.  (See  Gastric 
Catarrh,  Ascites,  Diabetes.) 

IIL  Food  in  itself  Wholesome,  but  which  is  Injurious 

BECAUSE  THE   INGREDIENTS  ARE   NOT  PROPERLY  BALANCED 

Such  diet  may  produce  anaemia,  from  lack  of  meat  or  other 
animal  food ;  scurv^v,  from  preponderance  of  salt  meat  and  fish  and 
lack  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  rickets  and  marasmus,  from 
errors  in  infant  feeding;  such  as  excess  of  amylaceous  and  lack  of 
animal  food,  necessary  salts,  etc. ;  acne,  or  eczema,  from  food  loo 
rich  in  fats;  constipation,  from  a  too  nutritious  and  concentrated 
diet ;  gout  from  various  dietetic  errors. 

The  belief  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  a  diet  of  coarse  cereals 
and  vegetables  favours  the  development  of  chronic  arteritis,  (See 
Vegetarianism,  p.  35.) 

B      IV.  Food  containing  Parasites  or  their  Embryos 

^^  Food  sometimes  serves  as  the  medium  for  the  introduction  of 
parasites  or  their  embryos,  such  as  the  tapeworm,  roundworm,  echi- 
nococcus.  and  trichina. 

»In  many  cases  the  source  of  infection  is  found  in  the  consumption 
of  raw  or  very  imperfectly  cooked  swine  flesh  and  other  meats  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  sausages  and  similar  preparations  which  are 
carelessly  handled  and  come  in  contact  with  the  viscera  of  the  ani* 
mals  in  which  the  parasites  or  embryos  reside  in  some  intermediate 
stage  of  development.    Another  possible  source  of  infection,  espe* 
daily  of  intestinal  worm  larvae,  is  in  the  excrement  of  animals,  which 
lis  permitted  to  pollute  raw  vegetables  growing  upon  the  ground. 
[Manure  is  freely  spread  about »  and  dogs  infested  with  worms,  or  a 
sual  pig  allowed  at  large  in  a  vegetable  garden,  may  contaminate 
^y  their  faeces  such  vegetables  as  grow  low  upon  the  ground  and 
irc   usually  eaten   raw,  as  lettuce,  celery,   cabbage,   etc.     Fortu- 
ffiately,  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  source  of  infection,  but  it 
is  well   to   remember  that   several   diseases   have   been   definitely 
traced  to  such  a  source,  and  this  explains  the  occasional  presence  of 
tapeworms  in  people  who  never  eat  raw  meats,  ham,  or  sausage,  or 
the  flesh  of  swine  in  any  form.    No  animal  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  roam  in  a  vegetable  garden.    Other  varieties  of  parasites  or  their 
.larvae  may  occasionally  be  introduced  with  the  food  or  water,  such, 
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for  example,  as  the  Dracunculus  niedinatsis,  which  produces 
Guinea^worm  disease,  or  Draconiiasis,  the  larvae  of  which  are  some 
times  swallowed  in  drinking  water  by  the  natives  of  parts  of  Afric 

and  the  East  Indies. 

INTESTINAL   WORMS 

The   presence  of  intestinal  worms,  such  as  the   rotmdwonii,'1 
Ascaris  bimbricoides,  and  various  species  of  cestodes  or  tapeworms, 

requires  no  special  dietetic  care  beyond  the  preventive  treatment  of 
avoiding  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  flesh  and  submitting  to  a  period 
of  starvation  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  that  the  intestine  may 
be  completely  emptied  of  food  before  an  anthelmintic  is  given,  so 
that  it  may  more  certainly  reach  the  worms. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  tapeworm  in  man»  bi 
four  or  fi\^  others,  which  are  very  rarely  present  in  the  int*.- 
being  derived  from  the  lower  animals  through  habits  of  filth  of 
carelessness  in  preparing  food. 

Of  these  two  varieties,  the  commonest  in  this  country  is  the  T(gm 
saginata,  or  mcdiocaneUaia ;  the  other,  the  pork  tapeworm,  or  Tcmia 
solium,  is  more  often  found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  larval  stages 
of  Tcttiia  solium  and  Twnia  irhimcoccus  also  are  observed  in  man,  and, 
according  to  C  W.  Stiles,  one  half  the  persons  affected  by  the  lattcrj 
die  within  five  years.  H.  O.  Somnier  has  collected  lOO  cases  * 
echinococcus  (hydatid)  disease  in  this  country.  The  larvas  are  it- 
rived  from  the  dog. 

The  T<ema  niediocanellata  is  a  segmented  worm,  having  a  large 
square  head  presenting  four  suckers,  by  which  it  maintains  its  hold^ 
upon  the  intestinal  mucosa  without  the  aid  of  booklets.    The  seg- 
ments increase  very  slowly  in  size  behind  the  head»  and  finally  attaiftj 
a  breadth  of  eight  to  ten  millimetres  and  a  length  of  seventeen  lo 
eighteen  millimetres,  while  the  whole  animal  may  reach  a  length  ot 
twenty  feet»  or  even  become  longer  than  the  intestine.     Fragments  J 
of  the  worm  are  constantly  breaking  off,  compressed  by  the  waste" 
matter  of  the  food,  and  with  it  are  swept  out  of  the  gut.    The  lan'3C 
live  in  swine. 

The  Taenia  solium  is  not  so  long  as  the  mediocancUata,  measuring 
usually  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  The  head,  which  is  quite  small 
presents  four  suckers  and  several  minute  hooks,  which  enable  ih^ 
animal  to  secure  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Behind 
the  head  are  a  series  of  segments,  many  hundred  in  number,  con- 
stituting the  body.  They  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  the  larger 
ones  contain  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  each  segment 
being  supplied  with  both  varieties.  The  larger  segments  attain  a 
size  of  seven  to  eight  millimetres  by  ten  millimetres.  Each  mature 
segment  contains  an  enormous  number  of  ova — ^often  several  ihoti- 
sand — and  in  about  three  months,  when  the  worm  has  reached  its 
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size,  the  segments,  which  are  narrower  and  smaller  than  those  of 
mcdiocandlata^  are  continually  breaking  off  and  passing  out  with  the 
faeces.  Pigs  eat  the  ova,  and  digest  them.  The  ova  consist  of  shells 
which  contain  minute  embryos  with  six  hooklets.  The  embryos 
make  their  way  into  the  viscera  or  muscles  of  the  animal,  where 
they  lodge  and  develop  to  form  the  larvse  or  cysticerci.  called  also 
■*  measles,"  If  the  measled  hog  meat  is  eaten  by  man,  and  im- 
perfectly cooked,  the  cysticerci  develop  with  the  intestinal  worms 
above  described. 

The  worms  infest  man  at  all  ages,  from  early  childhood  up. 
They  may  cause  no  symptoms,  but  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  raven- 
ous appetite,  as  they  interfere  %vith  intestinal  digestion  and  absorp- 
lion.  They  occasionally  excite  reflex  nervous  disturbances.  Their 
presence  is  made  certain  by  the  finding  of  either  the  ova  or  the 
complete  segments  in  various  lengths  in  the  storjls. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  put  upon  very  short  rations 
for  two  days,  during  which  time  the  bow-els  must  be  well  emptied. 
The  evening  before  giving  the  vermifuge  the  patient  should  take  a 
light  supper  of  bread  and  milk  or  a  sandwich,  and  that  night  a  brisk 
cathartic.  It  is  best  to  give  the  medicine  the  next  morning  fasting. 
By  this  means  the  intestines  become  ahnost  empty,  and  the  head  of 
the  worm  is  left  unprotected,  so  that  whatever  remedy  is  used  to 
kill  it  will  make  it  loosen  its  hold.  Another  laxative  may  be  given 
a  few  hours  later,  and  if  the  patient  eats  bulky  food,  such  as  bread 
and  potatoes,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  keeps  the  bowels  active,  the 
worm  may  be  completely  dislodged  and  crowded  out.  The  stools 
must  be  floated  in  w^ater  and  closely  examined  for  the  head,  for  if 
this  is  not  obtained  the  worm  is  sure  to  grow  again  in  three  or  four 
months.  There  are  many  taeniactdes.  One  of  the  least  disagree- 
able and  most  efficient  when  properly  administered  is  pumpkin  seed. 
The  seeds  should  be  husked,  and  three  ounces  may  be  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  macerated,  mixed  with  honey  into  a  paste,  and  eaten  spread 
like  jam  upon  a  thin  slice  of  bread. 
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TRICHINOSIS 


Etiology. — Trichinosis  is  a  parasitic  disease  produced  by  the 
embryos  of  a  worm,  the  Trichina  spiralis,  which  work  their  way 
into  the  voluntary  muscles  and  there  become  embedded.  Among 
the  parasites  liable  to  be  eaten  with  raw*  meats  this  one  is  by  far  the 
worst  and  most  fatal  in  tts  effects.  The  habitat  of  the  adult  worm 
is  the  small  intestine.  During  the  emigration  of  the  embryos  into 
the  voluntary  muscles  a  group  of  ciiaracteristic  symptoms  is  pro- 
duced. The  parasites  have  the  following  appearance:  The  adult 
male  measures  1.5  millimetre  in  length:  the  female  is  from  two  to 
iwo  and  a  half  times  as  long.    The  embryo  is  0.6  to  1.0  millimetre 
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in  length,  and  when  at  rest,  encapsulated  in  the  muscle,  is  coiled  m 
a  spiral.  It  has  a  blunt  tail  and  a  sharp  head.  The  adult  male  has 
two  small  projections  from  the  caudal  end.  The  ovoid  capsule  first 
appears  translucent,  but  later,  from  the  deposition  of  salts  of  lime, 
it  becomes  opaque. 

Infection  in  man  is  caused  by  the  eating  of  ham  and  pork  from 
hogs  w^hose  bodies  contain  the  parasite.    Among  these  animals  it  i^^ 
of  quite  frequent  occurrence.    It  is  also  spread  through  the  agencj^^ 
of  rats,  which  are  eaten  by  hogs  (Dock).  ^^ 

Natural  History  of  the  Paraaite.— After  eating  flesh  which  con- 
tains the  embryos  the  process  of  digestion  dissolves  their  capsules, 
and  they  are  liberated,  passing  into  the  small  intestine,  where,  with 
the  presence  of  the  favourable  conditions  of  warmth,  moisture,  and 
food,  they  reach  their  adult  growth  in  from  three  to  six  days.    Rapid 
reproduction  takes  place  in  the  intestine,  and  the  number  of  younj 
produced  by  a  single  female  worm  varies  up  to  at  least  a  thousa; 
In  a  week  or  more  after  the  ingestion  of  the  parasites  the  nru'I; 
developed  embryos  pass  out  through  the  intestinal  wall  and  mesen- 
tery, seeking  the  muscles,  which  they  enter:  they  then  work  their 
way  through  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fasciculi  or  the  sepa- 
rate muscle  fibres,  and  finally  enter  the  latter,  where  a  fortnighl 
further  development  produces  the  complete  muscle  form. 

The  observations  of  Askanazy  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
adult  female  deposits  the  embryos  within  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
villi,  not  setting  them  free  in  the  intestine,  as  originally  supposi 
From  the  villi  they  penetrate  the  muscles,  as  above  stated. 

Thornbury  reported  at  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine  the 
results  of  analysis  of  500  cases  of  infected  swine.  In  these  animals 
the  parasite  was  found  in  the  diaphragm  400  times,  in  the  loin  290 
times,  and  in  the  neck  170  times,  '*  The  point  of  predilection  there- 
fore appears  to  be  the  diaphragm.  This  is  explained  by  its  close 
proximity  to  the  digestive  tract,  from  which  the  trichinae  primarily 
bore."  In  three  cases  in  man  w4iich  he  examined  the  trichinae  were 
found  principally  in  the  extremities^  **  one  microscope  slide  froi 
the  biceps  of  an  arm  containing  fifty  of  the  parasites."  They  vv 
also  present  in  the  diajvhragm,  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles, 

The  embryos,  when  lodged  in  the  muscle  fibres,  act  as  foreign 
bodies  or  irritants  and  excite  an  interstitial  myositis  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  capsule  around  each  embryo.  One  embryo  may  be  lodged 
in  a  single  capsule.  Once  within  the  muscle  fibres,  embryos  remain 
without  change  until  the  capsule,  the  completion  of  which  requires 
about  six  weeks,  is  in  some  way  destroyed.  After  formation  of  the 
capsule  a  precipitation  of  lime  salts  occurs  slowly  within  it  for  four 
or  five  months.  The  embryos,  thus  securely  protected  in  a  strong 
envelope,  may  retain  their  vitality  for  many  years»  and  it  is  claimed 
'  It  they  have  survived  for  at  least  two  decades,  but  the  wornii 
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lemselves  not  infrequently  become  calcified.  Other  animals  be- 
dsides hogs  may  harbour  this  parasite,  among  which  are  the  rat,  cat, 
mouse,  and  fox,  and  it  can  be  artificially  inoculated. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prevention  of  trichinosis  should  consist  in 
the  more  careful  feeding  of  swine  upon  grain  instead  of  offal,  and 
for  man  the  only  absolute  prevention  is  the  extremely  thorough 
cooking  of  all  swine  flesh,  for  a  temperature  of  140"  F.  is  fatal  to 
the  embryos.    Smoking  and  pickling  is  also  preventive. 

"  In  the  usual  curing  solutions  trichinae  are  killed  within  six 
weeks  in  thin  pieces  of  meat,  but  in  thick  pieces  they  can  exist  as 
long  as  four  months  "  (Dock). 

The  presence  of  the  parasites  in  countless  numbers  in  the  flesh 
of  the  hog  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  any  kind  in  the  animal. 
and  it  is  this  fact  \vhich  makes  the  eating  of  raw  ham,  pork,  and 
sausages  particularly  dangerous  unless  the  meat  of  the  animals  killed 
has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  microscopic  examination.  It  is 
the  safest  rule  never  to  eat  such  meats.  The  difficulty  of  detecting 
the  parasite  in  the  hog  is  considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
calcification  is  very  much  slower  than  it  is  in  man,  so  that  the  worms 
are  more  readily  overlooked.  The  parasites  fortunately  are  com- 
pletely killed  by  boiling  for  some  time  the  meat  which  contains 
them,  but  pickling  or  corning  meat  or  smoking  ham  and  bacon  are 
not  necessarily  fatal  to  them. 

Frequency » — Cases  of  trichinosis  are  occasionally  reported  in 
this  country  chiefly  among  the  Germans,  whose  fondness  for  raw 
ham  and  a  variety  of  sausages  is  well  known.  Osier  reports  the 
finding  of  456  cases,  including  122  deaths  recorded  in  America. 
Many  persons  are  often  simultaneously  affected  from  eating  the 
meat  of  the  same  animal,  thus  giving  the  disease  the  false  character 
of  an  epidemic. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  with  the  number  of  parasites 
which  have  been  eaten.  If  very  few  are  ingested,  the  embryos  are 
not  reproduced  in  sufficient  number  to  give  rise  to  any  symptoms. 
Usually,  however,  they  are  well  marked,  and  embrace  a  stage  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  followed  by  systemic  infection.  The  pa- 
tient, three  or  four  days  after  eating  raw  pork  or  ham.  suffers  from 
more  or  less  severe  abdominal  cramps,  with  anorexia,  vomiting,  and 
,  diarrhcea.  The  latter  occasionally  becomes  severe.  General  mus- 
cular prostration  is  also  present,  and  there  may  be  chills.  In  a 
'number  of  cases  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  may  not  be  severe 
enough  to  attract  attention,  and  the  first  symptoms  are  those  of 
general  infection,  which  develop  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
week.  T^ere  is  an  increase  of  temperature,  amounting  to  105**  or 
104**  F.,  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  character.  As  soon  as 
the  embryos  have  extensively  penetrated  the  muscles  they  give 
rise  to  great  local  pain  and  tenderness,  accompanied  by  swelling 
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and  tension  of  all   the   muscles   affected.    The   patient    natui 
assumes  the  position  in  which  there  will  be  the  least  strain 
the  muscles. 

These  symptoms  increase  in  imensity,  and  general  oedema  is  apt 
to  follow,  which  may  appear  first  in  the  face.  When  certain  muscles 
are  implicated  more  serious  symptoms  may  result.  If  the  diaphragm 
is  invaded  or  other  muscles  of  respiration,  there  may  be  extreme 
or  even  fatal  dyspnoea.  If  the  parasites  reach  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  jaw,  and  pharynx,  mastication  and  deglutition  become  difficult; 
or  impossible.  There  is  more  or  less  itching  and  burning  of  the  skii 
and  perspiration.  Urticaria  has  been  observed  ;  ansemia  and  a  maras- 
mic  condition  eventually  develop  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  marked 
eosinophilia  amounting  to  30  or  40  per  cent  is  observed  in  the  blood 
in  this  type  as  il  is  in  other  varieties  of  intestinal  parasitic  disease. 
There  is  comparatively  little  disturbance  of  the  nerv^ous  system,  and 
patients  are  usually  conscious  until  the  time  of  death,  but  in  some  in- 
stances a  typhoid  state  supervenes  with  delirium.  The  other  symp* 
toms  which  have  been  reported  as  occasionally  present  are  loss  of 
tendon  reflex,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  albuminuria,  and 
polyuria. 

Prognosis, — ^Mild  cases  may  end  in  recovery  within  a  fortnight 
In  severe  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great  prostration  and  ema- 
ciation convalescence  is  retarded  for  many  weeks. 

Children  are  more  apt  to  recover  than  aduUs,  but  the  outlook 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  parasites  ingested.  Cases  pre- 
senting severe  diarrhoea  are  more  likely  to  end  favourably,  probably 
because  some  of  the  parasites  are  eliminated  in  this  way. 

Mortality. — The  greatest   mortality  occurs  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  week.     The  causes  of  death   may  be  exhaustion  from 
choleraic  discharges,  dyspnoea,  and  inability  to  swallow.     In  pn 
traded  cases  inanition  results. 

Autopsies  show  that  but  few  organs  aside  from  the  muscles  are 
affected  by  anatomical  lesions.  Cohnheim  observed  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The 
muscles  present  the  appearances  of  lesions  of  acute  interstitial  myo- 
sitis around  the  capsides  of  the  embryos. 

Biagnosis,— The  affection  dtfTers  from  acute  rheumatism  in  the 
absence  of  swelling  in  the  joints  and  the  much  greater  local  tender- 
ness along  the  surface  of  the  muscles.  The  latter  are  exceedingly 
painful  both  to  pressure  and  voluntary  movement.  The  disease 
its  protracted  form  has  been  mistaken  for  enteric  fever,  and  n 
doubtedly  it  has  many  times  escaped  detection.  The  most  valuabi 
features  in  determining  the  diagnosis  are  the  extreme  tenderness 
pressure  of  the  muscles,  their  swollen  condition,  and  the  general 
oedema  and  dyspnoea.  Under  cocaine  anaesthesia  a  small  piece  of 
muscle  may  be  excised  from  the  arm  or  thigh  for  microscopic  exam 
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ination.    Osier  advises  searching  the  stools  for  the  parasites,  which 

»inay  be  found  with  a  low-power  lens  as  glistening  threads. 
L  Treatment, — The  basis  of  treatment  is  to  at  once  evacuate  the 
alimentary  canal,  providing  the  fact  of  eating  the  infected  meat  is 
known  within  a  day  or  two.  Diarrhoea  should  not  be  checked.  If 
constipation  exists,  a  strong  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap  or  castor 
oil  should  be  administered.  When  systemic  symptoms  develop,  the 
treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic »  because  there  is  no  known 
remedy  which  will  reach  and  destroy  the  trichinae.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  until  the  em- 
bryos have  become  encysted,  after  which  the  acute  symptoms  wilt 
subside  of  themselves. 


I 


V.  Food  containing  Ptomaines 


Ptomaines  arc  substances  resembling  alkaloids  which  are  formed 
in  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of  ni- 
trogenous foods.  They  may  also  form  in  such  food  outside  of  the 
body.  This  decomposition  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain 
micro-organisms  simultaneously  first  described  by  Gautier  in  France 
and  Selim  in  Bologna.     It  is  at  present  believed  that  the  constitu- 

onal  symptoms  observed  in  many  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by 
similar  poisons  called  toxins,  which   originate   in   the  blood   and 

ther  tissues  of  the  body  through  the  action  of  specific  germs.  The 
ificial  cultivation  of  micro-organisms  has  proved  that  they  are 
capable  of  forming  substances  which  have  distinct  physiological 
actions  that  are  sometimes  highly  poisonous.  Many  of  these  micro- 
organisms flourish  in  beef  juice,  milk,  and  various  solutions  of  ni- 
trogenous material ;  and  in  the  alimentary  canal,  when  such  food  is 
takcn^  all  the  most  favourable  conditions  are  present  for  the  devel- 
opment of  toxins.  When  the  poisonous  germs  are  ingested,  their 
toxins  arc  readily  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
and  it  is  probable  that  ptomaine  poisoning  would  occur  very  much 

ftener  were  it  not  that  the  liver,  acting  as  it  does  as  a  gate- 
way for  the  admission  of  nutritive  matter  for  the  body,  is  capa- 
ble of  destroying  many  poisons  which  enter  it  from  the  intestines 
through  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  Corroboration  of  this 
statement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  snake  bites  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  may  prove  highly  poisonous  by  immediate  absorption  of  toxic 
material  into  the  circulation,  whereas  snake  poison  may  be  swal- 
lowed with  impunity,  for  if  it  is  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal 
it  is  destroyed  in  the  liver  before  reaching  the  nervous  system. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  action  of  putrefying  meat,  which  in  very 
small  quantities  may  not  produce  severe  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 

If  constitutional  distorhances,  and  yet  if  inoculated  through  a  cut 
the  finger  may  cause  symptoms  of  a  violent  septic  character. 
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Richard  (Diseases  of  Modern  Life)  reports  a  fatal  case  of  poisofi 
ing  from  eating  tainted  hare.    The  victim  had  had  a  small  ulcer  be-' 
neath  the  tongue  for  some  time,  which  became  gangrenous  after 
eating  the  meat,  and  which  was  the  undoubted  source  of  inocula- 
tion. 

Ptomaines  may  be  developed  from  a  variety  of  foods,  but  the 
principal  ones  from  which  poisoning  from  time  to  time  occurs  are 
spoiled  meat,  milk,  shqilfish,  and  fish. 

POISONING   BY   MEAT  OR   GAME 

When  meat  has  been  kept  too  long  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when ' 
it  has  become  contaminated  in  any  manner  with  putrefactive  bac- 
teria, it  is  unfit  for  food,  yet  if  thoroughly  cooked  it  may  not 
be  necessarily  poisonous.  This  is  the  case  with  '*  high  **  game* 
The  bacilli  especially  associated  with  meat  poisoning  are  the  BadUus 
attcritidis  of  Gartner,  and  the  anaerobic  Bacillus  butyrims  of  van^ 
Ermenghem.  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  cases  of  systemic  poison- 
ing by  meat  ptomaines  have  resulted  from  eating  sausages,  pork  pie» 
ham,  meat  juice,  beef^  head-cheese,  mutton,  or  veal.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-one  severe  cases  of  meat  poisoning,  one  of  which  ended 
fatally,  developed  upon  the  U.  S.  transport  City  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
in  1899,  while  proceeding  from  Honolulu  to  Manila.  The  putrefac- 
tive change  may  have  already  begun  in  the  meat  although  it  may  not 
be  apparent  by  an  altered  taste.  Sausage  poisoning  is  called  botu- 
lism or  allantiasis. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  certain  persons  have  great  toleration  for 
tainted  meats.  Among  civilised  races,  and  especially  in  England, 
the  use  of  **  high  "  game  and  mutton  is  much  less  in  vogue  at  pres- 
ent *  than  formerly,  but  the  Eskimos  and  many  savage  tribes  in 
Africa  eat  with  relish,  and  digest  well,  decomposing  meat  the  mere 
odour  of  which  nauseates  a  white  man.  Bishop  Colenso  stated  tltal 
among  the  Zulus  of  Natal  the  synonym  for  heaven  is  "  ubomi*'  which 
means  "  maggoty  meat."  The  natives  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  prefer 
to  keep  their  fish  until  it  has  begun  to  putrefy.  In  some  parts  of 
China  foul  eggs  several  months  old  are  enjoyed  as  a  delicacy. 

Measly  swine  flesh  rapidly  decomposes,  and  the  various  processes 
of  drying,  smoking,  and  salting  still  leave  it  unfit  for  food.  On 
the  contrary,  drying  and  smoking  affect  the  superficial  layers  only» 
while  the  minor  portion  furnishes  a  culture  medium  for  bacilli 
Gluckmann  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  bv  the  niiriUm  frth 
iais  z^uigaris  from  eating  cured  ham. 

The  meat  of  very  young  animals  should  never  be  eaten,  and 
the  sale  of  young  or  **  bob  '^  veal  two  or  three  weeks  old  is 
prohibited  by  law.  It  is  indigestible^  itmutritious,  and  it  readily 
decomposes. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  meat  poisoning  from  these  various 
substances  are  substantially  the  same  in  each  case,  being  those  of 
severe  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  but  in  bad  cases  they  are  accom- 
panied by  dangerous  collapse.  The  symptoms  may  follow  almost 
immediately  or  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  or  more  hours.  The 
former  is  much  belter  for  the  patient,  for  the  sooner  vomiting  and 
diarrhcea  relieve  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  toxigenic  material,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  recovery.  The  symptoms  usually  begin  with 
suddenness  and  violence,  but  they  may  be  preceded  by  malaise,  nau- 
sea, lassitude,  and  mild  abdominal  cramps.  The  sodden  onset  is 
ushered  in  by  rigours  with  vertigo  or  faintness,  or  violent  head- 
ache. Exceptionally  there  is  dyspnoea,  and  there  may  be  cold  per- 
spiration and  sudden  severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium  or  in  the  thorax, 
especially  between  the  shoulders.  Intense  thirst  has  also  been  ob- 
served. Soon  after  one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  have  a[>peared 
there  is  violent  colicky  pain  in  the  bowels*  accompanied  by  retch- 
ing and  vomiting,  sometimes  haematcmesis.  and  profuse  watery 
diarrhoea.  There  is  an  extreme  degree  of  muscular  prostration 
which  comes  on  suddenly  and  prevents  the  patient  from  standing. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  abdominal  pain»  but  it  also  occurs  independ- 
ently. The  tongue  is  dry  and  coated  with  a  thick  browiiish-yellow 
fur  on  the  dorsum,  but  the  margins  are  of  a  bright  red  with  distinct 
papillae.  Fever  is  usually  present,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
103.5**  or  104^  F.,  although  the  skin  may  feel  cold  and  moist.  The 
pulse  is  somewhat  accelerated  and  the  rate  may  reach  130  or  140. 

Occasional  symptoms  which  have  been  noted  by  Ballard  arc 
severe  cramps  in  the  legs  and  arms,  convulsive  twitching  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  hands,  stiffness  in  the  joints,  and  various  abnor- 
malities of  sensation,  such  as  numbness,  tingling,  and  Bashes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  extremities.  There  may  also  be  drowsiness,  photo- 
phobia, and,  in  the  worst  cases,  insomnia,  nervous  excitement,  or 
mild  delirium.  If  the  poison  results  fatally,  the  prostration  increases, 
the  pulse  grows  rapid  and  feeble,  the  watery  evacuations  are  uncon- 
trollable, and  rapid  emaciation  ensues.  The  patient  becomes  cya- 
notic and  passes  into  a  state  of  collapse  resembling  that  of  the  last 
stage  of  cholera. 

The  poisoning  presents  all  degrees  of  severity,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  tainted  food  which  has  been  taken,  the  nature  of  the 
putrefactive  process,  and  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  a*' 
the  time.  In  mild  cases,  more  or  less  abdominal  pain,  vomiting, 
diarrhcea,  and  headache,  with  slighl  prostration,  are  the  only  symp- 
toms. In  the  more  severe  cases,  if  convalescence  follows  the  attack, 
it  IS  prolonged,  and  the  w^eakness  of  the  patient  may  be  fully  as 
great  as  after  some  of  the  severe  infectious  fevers  aflFecting  the  ali- 
mentary' canaU  such  as  cholera  or  yellow  fever.  In  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  develop  very  slowly,  after  an  interval  of  a  day  or 
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more  the  nervous  symptoms  are  apt  to  predominate  over  those  of 
the  gastro-enteric  system.  There  are  painful  muscular  cranif>s 
dyspnoea,  aphonia,  delirium,  and  palpitation.  This  variety  of  poi- 
soning is  extremely  dangerous. 

Biag'nosis. — Tlie  diagnosis  is  almost  always  obtainable  from  the 
history  of  tlie  case  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  above  At- 
scribed,  and  when  canned  food  has  been  eaten,  the  only  difficulty 
consists  in  detennining  whether  the  poisoning  is  the  result  of  eating 
tainted  meat  or  of  acute  metallic  poisoning  from  chloride  of  zinc, 
tin,  or  lead  used  in  the  process  of  tinning  and  soldering  the  cam 
(see  p.  282). 


POISONING    BY   MILK.    CREAM.    ICE    CREAM,   AND    CHEESE 

Poisoning  by  plain  milk  is  less  common  than  from  certain  vari- 
eties of  cheese  and  from  cream.  When  ice  cream  is  made  in  large 
quantities,  the  cream  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  if  a  portion  of  it 
becomes  infected  with  pathogenic  organisms  it  will  soon  convert 
the  whole  mass  into  highly  poisonous  material  In  a  small  town  in 
Indiana^  in  1900,  over  one  hundred  persons  were  seriously  poisonH 
by  ice  cream  from  soiled  cans.  Many  other  such  casualties  have 
been  observed  of  late  years.  Sixty-seven  men,  at  the  San  Juan 
garrison  in  Porto  Rico,  were  poisoned  in  1900  by  condensed  milk. 
In  the  U.  S.  Surgeon-Generars  report  for  1900,  the  symptoms  arc 
described  as  follows  by  Assistant  Surgeon  George  M.  WcUs, 
U.  S.  A. : 

**  The  symptoms  were  persistent  vomiting,  severe  cramps  in  the 
stomach,  purging,  great  prostration,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  head- 
ache, clammy  perspiration,  chilliness,  and  great  thirst.  The  stomach 
in  each  case  was  washed  out  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube.  In 
some  cases  the  stomach  was  empty,  and  nothing  but  water  and 
mucus  came  away :  in  others  the  washings  were  tinged  with  bile, 
and  in  others  again  a  moderate  amount  of  food  that  had  been 
eaten  for  breakfast  was  washed  out,  but  in  no  case  was  the  stomach 
overdistended  or  even  full.  The  vomiting  was  controlled  in  several 
instances  by  the  washing  out  of  the  stomach,  but  in  many  it  per- 
sisted for  several  hours  afterwards.  The  prostration  was  so  gr^t 
that  some  of  the  patients  fainted  before  reaching  the  ward.  A  large 
number  vomited  blood  in  small  clots,  in  most  instances  mixed  with 
nothing  but  mucus,  showing  that  the  haemorrhage  had  not  taken 
place  until  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  been  expelled 
Purging  began  in  most  before  the  vomiting  had  ceased^  and  con- 
tinued for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  At  first  the  stools  were  natu- 
ral, soon  watery,  after^^^ards  becoming  mucous  and  blood  tinged 
Cramps  in  the  voluntary  muscles  were  mild  in  some,  but  other  pa- 
tients writhed  in  agony,  their  sufferings  being  relieved  only  after 
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thorough  kneading  and  massage  by  the  hospital  attendants.  Forty 
were  discharged  from  hospital  on  the  following  morning;  the  others 
from  day  to  day  until  the  fifth  morning,  when  all  were  returned 
to  duty." 

Vaughan  and  Novy  in  this  country  have  thoroughly  studied  the 
whole  subject  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  Vaughan  has  isolated  from 
cheese  and  ice  cream  a  toxin  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
•*  tyrotoxicon/*  and  in  Michigan  in  i883-'84  nearly  three  hundred 
instances  of  cheese  poisoning  were  collected  by  him.  In  1890  he 
isolated  three  proteid  substances  from  germ  cultures  from  the  in- 
testines of  infants  having  milk  infection.  The  symptoms  of  tyro- 
toxicon  poisoning  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  of  meat 
poisoning,  consisting  of  severe  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  with 
collapse. 

Til  is  toxin  produces  almost  immediately  after  ingestion  by  a 
previously  healthy  infant  violent  symptoms  of  cholera  morbus, 
which  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours  unless  the  poison  can  be  eliminated. 
(See  Cholera  Morbus  Treatment.)  Of  this  poison  Vaughan  says: 
Post-mortem  examination  shows  but  little  change.  [There  is 
;tinic  for  but  little  in  fatal  cases.]  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  is  bleached  and  softened,  and  possibly  deprived  here 
and  there  of  its  superficial  epithelium." 

The  poison  apparently  acts  somewhat  as  the  toxin  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  by  absorption  from  the  intestinal  wall,  and  by  violently 
deranging  the  ner\^ous  and  vascular  systems,  producing  sudden  and 
extreme  loss  of  fluid  from  the  body  through  osmosis  into  the  in- 
testine. 
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■       Poisoning  by  shellfish  and  fish  results  from  infection  with  pto- 
Bmaines  developed  by  micro-organisms,  as  in  cases  of  milk  and  meat 
^  poisoning.     In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  who»  from  idiosyncrasy,  possess  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  shellfish  of  all  kinds.     To 
such  persons  the  eating  of  clam  broth  or  raw  oysters,  crabs  or  lob- 
sters, may  give  rise  to  violent  outbreaks  of  urticaria  or  eczema,  or 
produce  severe  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting.    It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  these  cases  are  due  to  the  same  source  as  those  of  true 
ptomaine  poisoning,  for  they  occur  when  the  shellfish  have  been 
I       eaten  in  perfectly  fresh  condition ;  the  symptoms,  moreover,  are 
H  usually  less  violent  than  those  caused  by  ptomaines,  and  similar 
^  effects  are  produced  in  some  people  by  certain  vegetables  and  fruits^ 
like  the  strawberry.    Among  shellfish  the  mussel  furnishes  the  most 
violent  poison.    This  substance  Brieger  has  isolated  under  the  name 
of  **  mjiilotoxin.**     It  develops  particularly  in  the  liver  of  the  ani- 
mal.   The  intensity  of  the  poison  depends  somewhat  upon  the  local- 
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ity  in  which  the  animal  has  lived  and  fed.  The  same  mussels  may 
become  non-toxic  in  chflferent  waters.  The  name  ichthysmus  is  ap- 
pHecJ  to  fish  poisoning  in  general,  osteotoxismus  to  oyster  poisoning. 

Symptomi.— The  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  eating  raw  fish 
or  cooked  mussels  in  which  ptomaines  have  developed  are  somewhat 
diiTerent  from  those  of  meat  and  milk  poisoning  in  that  they  con- 
cern the  nervous  system  with  less  gastro-intestinal  disorder.  Fur 
this  reason  the  poison  is  very  much  more  dangerous,  and  cases  have 
been  known  to  result  fatally  two  hours  after  eating  mussels.  In 
such  instances  there  may  be  no  nausea,  vomiting,  or  fever,  but  there 
is  sudden  and  extreme  prostration,  with  numbness,  faintness,  cokl* 
ness  of  surface,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  double  vision,  restlessness, 
nervousness,  anxiety,  and  a  feeble  and  very  rapid  pulse.  In  France 
hard-roed  herrings  have  caused  such  symptoms.  Decomposing  o>s 
ters  and  fish  may  also  produce  symptoms  of  gastro- intestinal  poison 
ing  resembling  those  from  the  use  of  bad  meat.  The  salted  sturg( 
which  is  eaten  extensively  as  a  food  in  parts  of  Russia  has  cauj 
deatli  from  its  decomposition,  and  a  variety  of  fishes  both  in  Eui 
pean  and  Eastern  waters  are  capable  of  developing  ver>'  active  tox- 
ins. In  Russia  poisoning  has  been  produced  by  eating  the  ova  of 
the  pike,  barliel,  and  perch,  and  decomposed  sturgeon  roe  (caviare). 
Portions  of  tlic  j)orpoise,  eaten  in  China,  may  prove  poisonous  un- 
less thoroughly  boiled.  The  mackerel  family  has  three  species  which 
are  poisonous,  namely  the  jurcl,  bonito,  and  chicaro.  They  nc 
found  in  the  West  Indies.  Two  species  of  herring  are  potsonoiis: 
one  of  them,  the  meletta,  taken  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Florida 
to  New  York,  has  caused  several  fatal  cases  of  poisntiing, 

Georgii  reported  in  190  J  the  poisoning  of  24  men  from  eating 
a  salad  of  canned  lobster.  The  symptoms  resemble<l  fish  poJsoDlilg. 
Urticaria  was  absent,  but  in  one  case  there  was  glycosuria. 

VL  Food  containing  other  Poisons  than  Ptoiiaikes— 
Grain  Poisoning,  etc 

Flesh  may  become  poisonous  from  the  animal  having  fed  tificm 
some  noxious  substance  shortly  before  it  was  killecL  The  flesh  of 
pigs  fed  on  garbage  may  cause  diarrhoea  (Parkc$)»  The  flawrar 
and  digestibility  of  game,  and  even  fish,  varies  much  with  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  consequent  nature  of  the  food  which  the  animal 
has  had.  Oysters  are  not  wholesome  food  from  May  to  September. 
or  in  "  the  months  without  an  R/*  Cow  s  milk  becoiiies  mAeakhfol 
for  infants  when  the  animal  eats  improper  food,  ami  rare  tnstances 
have  been  reported  of  illness  of  adults  caused  by  eating  meat  potsoftcd 
during  the  animafs  life,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sick  ox  to  whidi  a  largt 
dose  of  tartar  emetic  was  given.  The  animal  died,  and  the  tncit 
contained  enough  of  the  substance  to  severely  poison  those  who  ale  it 
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Oame  sometimes  disagrees  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  food 

'upon  which  the  animal  has  previously  been  living.    This  is  said  to 

[be  particularly  true  of  the  grouse  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at 

l^ome  seasons  of  the  year.     The  laurel  buds  act  in  this  manner. 

Hares  fed  upon  rhododendron  are  poisonous  (Letheby). 

A  curious  instance  of  poisoning  from  eating  turkey  meat  was 
*    reported  by  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  Mass.     Several  young  women  at 

E*  oarding  school  showed  symptoms  of  atropine  poisoning  after 
ng  a  bird  which  had  fed  upon  the  deadly  nightshade  berries. 
GRAIN    POISONING 
bid  unripe  grain  and  mouldy  flour  develop- poisons  from  decom- 
position of  their  gluten. 

Ergotism. — The  fungus  known  as  ergot,  or  Claviccps  purpurea, 
grows  upon  rye,  and  in  Europe  the  careless  admixture  of  this  sub- 
stance with  grain  in  the  preparation  of  flour  has  several  times  re- 
sulted in  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Collectively  the  symp- 
toms are  described  as  ''ergotism/*  and  they  are  commonly  divided 
ijnto  two  varieties,  the  gangrenous  and  the  convulsive.  The  ergot- 
'containing  flour  or  meal  must  have  been  eaten  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  develop  the  symptoms. 

Ergot  is  sometimes  employed  too  freely  in  medicine.  In  appro- 
priate cases  it  may  be  given  in  considerable  quantity  for  a  brief 
period  without  exciting  toxic  symptoms.  When,  however,  its  use 
is  prolonged  beyond  a  few  days,  serious  poisoning  results. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  ergotism  the  early  symptoms  are 
referable  to  local  vasomotor  disturbances,  affecting  principally  the 
extremities.     These  symptoms  are  anaesthesia,  numbness,  prickling 
pain,  and  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles,  with  an  impeded  blood 
lIIow  due  to  vasoconstriction.     In  the  convulsive  variety  the  nervous 
rsystem  is  profoundly  disturbed.    After  a  period  of  indefinite  symp- 
toms, such  as  lassitude,  headache,  and  prickling  sensations,  spasms 
^.of  the  muscles  with  contractures  begin.     The  spasms  may  be  inter- 
^Hintttent,   or   may   assume   a   tetanic   character,   lasting   sometimes 
^■Ui rough  many  days :  the  arms  are  strongly  flexed  and  the  legs  and 
^Ptoes  are  extended.     Spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  may  give 
place  to  violent  convulsions,  which  become  general  and  fatal.    There 
is  sometimes  slight  fever,  and  in  the  chronic  cases  melancholia  or 
dementia  results.     Delirium  also  is  sometimes  present.     In  cases 
reported  by  Siemens  and  Tuzzek  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  were  found  sclerosed. 

Lathyrism. — ^A  grain  called  the  chick-pea  vetch  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  flour  from  various  cereals.  Several  varieties 
mre  used  which  have  a  similar  effect  to  ergot  in  producing  a  condi- 
tion  of  spastic  rigidity  in  the  lower  extremities.    This  form  of  poi- 
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soning  has  been  observed  in  India  by  James  Irving,  and  by  others  in 
Italy  and  France.  It  is,  however,  rare,  and  but  little  is  known  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  lesions. 

Pellagra, — Pellagra  is  a  functional  disturbance  caused  by  eatin 
fermented  unripe  maize  or  Indian  corn,  made  into  polenta.  It 
unknown  in  this  country,  but  prevails  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
portions  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  first  symptoms  noticed 
are  those  of  dyspepsia  with  more  or  less  nervousness,  insomnia,  and 
debility.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  an  eruption,  the  pella* 
gral  erythema,  which  develops  in  the  spring.  After  the  eruption 
has  lasted  for  some  time,  the  skin  becomes  very  dry  and  extensive 
desquamation  ensues  accompanied  by  burning  pains,  or,  if  neglected, 
the  surface  may  become  incrustcd  with  areas  of  suppuration.  With 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  increased, 
and  there  may  be  salivation  and  severe  diarrhoea.  The  disease  bsts 
in  greater  or  less  severity  for  several  months  and  ends  in  slow 
convalescence,  or  else,  in  the  worst  forms,  the  nervous  system  is 
involved  and  emaciation^  headache,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  pa- 
ralysis of  the  legs  may  appear.  The  peasants  who  cat  this  spoiled 
food  sometimes  have  severe  attacks  in  successive  years,  and  melan* 
cholia  and  suicidal  mania  have  been  observed  among  them.  There 
are  no  definite  lesions  other  than  those  of  malnutrition,  such  as 
fatty  degeneration  of  various  organs  (Arnold). 

The  disease  is  not  contagious,  and  it  is  said  to  be  preventabtc 
by  adding  salt  to  the  cornmeal  ;  but  salt  is  a  Government  monopoly 
in  Italy.  The  peasants  resist  the  tax  upon  it.  and,  through  prejudice 
as  much  as  through  ignorance  and  poverty,  they  fail  to  make  use 
of  it. 

VI I.  Food  Adulterat!On 

Food  adulteration  consists  of:  i.  The  addition  of  deleterious  sub* 
stances.  2.  Fraudulent  substitution  of  cheaper  articles  of  food  or  the 
sale  of  food  not  as  fresh  or  good  as  it  is  represented. 

A.  J.  Wedderburn,  in  a  report  to  the  United  States  Departntcnt 
of  Agriculture,  makes  the  statement  that  of  all  food  products  sold 
in  this  country,  i$  per  cent  is  adulterated,  but  only  2  per  cent  is 
deleterious. 

With  the  exception  of  milk  and  alcoholic  beverages,  the  a-1nt 
teration  of  foods  in  the  United  States  is  of  comparatively  ^til- 
importance  from  any  harmful  influence  it  may  have  upon  health. 
Its  moral  are  often  worse  than  its  physical  aspects* 

In  this  country  almost  all  food  products  are  so  abundant  and 
cheap  that  adulteration  would  be  too  expfnsive*  and  it  offers  small 
temptation  to  unscrupulous  dealers.  There  are.  however,  certain 
articles  of  diet  which  form  exceptions  to  this  statement,  although 
the  adulteration  is  more  often  merely  fraudulent  than  a  menace  to 
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tiealtfa.    These  articles  are  included  in  the  following  table  of  exam- 
laiions  made  in  a  single  State  (Kentucky)  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
^penment  Station,     Forty  per  cent  of  all  samples  taken  were  found 
adulterated. 

Kind  and  Number  of  Samples  collected  from  fum  ij,  i^S,  to  December 


ASTTCLMft  SaMFLBD. 


Baking  powder *.♦ 

Butter 

Canned  goods. , 

Catsups,  pickles,  etc 

Coffee ,. 

Comiurch. . . . , 

Floui  ( wheat) ; , . . , 

f  ellie&,  preserves,  etc. . . . .  c , . 

Lard 

Milk  (sweet  and  bultermilk). 

M  ilk  colour. 

M  ince^meat 

Oleomargarine , 

Olirc  oil ., 

Pepper,  spices,  etc 

Sweet  cider  and  grape  juice. , 
Soda  (cooking  5»oda).  -,.,..,. 

Simps.  honey«  and  sugar 

Vinegar •..,,., 


Total,. 


Not  fouiM! 

Adulterated. 

II 

45         1 

iiS 
6 

39 

12 

45 

3 

I 

I 

, , 

20 

5 

18 

29 

It 

115 

35 

I 

• .  ♦ 

7 

2 

16 

I 

1 

3 

11 

3 

3 

41 

9 

67 

59 

437 

2go 

Total, 


56 

147 
6 

57 

3 

I 

20 

23 

40 

150 

I 

7 
18 

3 
14 

3 

3 

50 

126 


727 


V       At  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Expenment  Station,  41  ^  per 
cent  of  574  samples  of  spices  were  found  adulterated,  and  over  25 

»p€r  cent  of  coffee  samples  were  adulterated  (1899). 
r     The  object  of  adulteration  of  food — namely,  to  cheapen  cost  of 
production — is  attained  by  {a)  increasing  the  bulk,  (fr)  altering  the 
appearance,  and  (c)  giving  false  strength. 

In  many  States  stringent  laws  have  been  enacted  against  alt  adul- 
teration of  food  products,  beverages,  and  drugs,  but  the  ingenuity 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  evading  them  necessitates  the  con- 
$tant  vigilance  of  the  experts  of  health  boards. 

Among  the  common  adulterations  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: Isinglass  adulterated  with  gelatin;  wheat  flour  with  bran  or 
cowpeas;  powdered  sugar  with  barium  sulphate;  mustard  with  flour 
and  turmeric  or  corn -meal  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent ;  *'  essences  ** 
of  peppermint,  cinnamon,  etc.,  with  poisonous  wood  alcohol ;  dis- 
tilled coloured  vinegar  sold  as  cider  vinegar;  pickles  adulterated 
with  iron  and  copper  (Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  Re- 
^b>orts)  ;  oleomargarine  sold  as  butter;  ground  spices  are  adulterated 
^VWith  cocoanut  shells,  rice,  flour  and  ashes  (Ohio  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission ) ;  water»  sugar  and  tartaric  acid  are  sold  as  lemonade. 
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Wines  and   liquors  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  alum,  ban^la, 
caustic  lime,  salts  of  lead,  salicylic  acid,  and  hccmatoxylon. 

Candies  are  adnUerated  with  terra  alba,  kaohn»  and  various  pig- 
ments, and  the  different  chewing  gums,  gum  drops,  etc*,  are  largely 
made  with  petroleum-paraffin  products. 

Most  of  the  maple  sugar  sold  is  made  from  glucose,  and  maple 
sirup  is  also  derived  from  other  sugars  and  artificially  flavoured  with 
extract  of  hickory  bark  (Wiley). 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  often  sold  as  olive  oil. 

Nearly  half  the  liquid  honey  sold  is  adulterated  with  glucose. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  adulterated  with  both  starch  and 
sugar. 

Coflfee  is  very  extensively  adulterated  with  sugar,  caramel,  pea 
meal,  chicory,  and  saccharin  extracts.  Coffee  berries  arc  artificially 
made  in  moulds  out  of  mixtures  of  starch,  molasses,  or  caramcU 
chicory,  etc.     Baking  powder  is  often  adulterated. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Chittenden,  as  a  rcsuh  of  elaborate  investigations 
made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  effect  upon  digestion  of  borax  and 
boric  acid  when  added,  as  they  often  are,  to  preserve  foods,  con- 
cludes that  **  borax  and  boric  acid,  when  present  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, can  have  little  or  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant chemical  processes  of  digestion.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
appear  that  the  presence  of  these  agents  may,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
even  accelerate  the  normal  digestive  processes  of  the  alimentary 
tract.** 

Figments*— Artificial  colouring  matters  are  added  to  foods,  both 
to  intentionally  deceive  and  also  merely  to  make  different  substances, 
such  as  preserved  green  vegetables,  candies,  or  confections,  appear 
more  attractive  to  the  eye. 

Formerly  highly  injurious  copper  or  zinc  salts  were  much  ased 
to  colour  canned  peas  and  beans,  and  not  infrequently  they  were 
found  in  poisonous  quantities,  but  the  green  plant  pigment  chloro- 
phyll is  so  onich  cheaper,  and  is  so  abundant  and  harmless,  that  it 
has  superseded  them  almost  entirely  since  its  introduction  for  this 
purpose  in  1 877. 

Ultramarine  is  much  used  to  colour  simps :  safninin,  eositi,  fuch- 
sin.  anilin  violet,  and  many  other  anilins  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candies,  as  is  also  cochineah 

The  pigments  most  in  vogue  to  colour  butter  and  cream  arc  tur- 
meric, saffron,  an  orange  pigment  from  the  stigmas  of  a  flower,  sal- 
phonated  anilin  yellow,  and  annotto,  a  yellow  pigment  derived  horn 
the  fruit  of  a  South  American  tree.  Annotto  as  used  by  datrymeti 
to  colour  milk  and  cream  is  not  harmfuL  To  detect  it,  add  a  tea* 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  to  a  quart  of  the  milk,  and  immerse  In  it 
a  strip  of  unglazed  paper.  In  a  few  hours  the  latter  becomes  orange- 
coloured  if  annotto  is  present  (Leffmaiin)« 
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Salicylic  Acid. — The  French  Commission  of  Public  Hygiene 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject  of  adulteration  of 
bottled  beer,  cider,  milk,  grape  juice,  and  other  aliments  with  sali- 
cylic acid,  which  is  mainly  atlded  to  prevent  decomposition.  They 
reported  that  its  daily  use  in  the  quantities  eniployed  for  preservation 
is  not  harmful  to  healthy  persons,  but  if  renal  or  hepatic  disease 
exists  it  may  become  so,  for  under  these  conditions  it  is  not  promptly 
elnninated.  Used  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  in  time  produces 
aiijemia,  as  it  does  in  rheumatism. 

Wiley  found  salicylic  acid  in  seven  out  of  ten  samples  of  canned 
tomatoes  bought  in  markets.  Formic  aldehyde  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  preservative  of  milk  and  other  foods. 

Vaseline  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  butter  for  making  pas- 
'try  and  cakes.    It  does  not  become  rancid,  and  is  therefore  difficult 

I  of  detection.     Fortunately,  it  is  not  especially  harmful 
I  NATIONAL   BUREAU   OF    MEDICINES  AND   FOODS 

L  Efforts  to  establish  a  National  Bureau  of  Medicines  and  Foods, 
Designed  especially  to  prevent  adulteration  and  misrepresentation, 
are  being  made  (1904)  by  the  American  Medical  anil  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Associations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congres- 
sional sanction  of  the  plan  may  soon  be  obtained.  If  such  a  Bureau 
were  established  as  a  part  of  a  broader  Department  of  Public  Hy- 
giene, with  representation  in  the  Cabinet,  it  would  contribute  towards 
advancing  this  country  in  matters  sanitary  and  hygienic  to  the  stand- 
ards of  some  of  the  continental  countries  which,  in  these  respects, 
j     are  at  present  far  in  the  lead. 

The  importation  of  adulterated  foods  from  foreign  countries  is 
well  guarded  against  by  existing  customs  regulations,  but  the  vari- 
ous State  laws  against  such  adulteration  are  in  great  need  of  uniform 
codification,  which  can  only  be  properly  secured  by  national  control. 
For  example,  adulterations  and  imitations  of  butter,  which  are  pro- 
hibited in  one  State,  may  be  legally  sold  in  another,  and  the  public 
suffers  from  lack  of  protection  against  food  frauds. 
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I  Both  tin  and  lead  poisoning  may  arise  from  the  prolonged  use 
pf  preserved  meats,  vegetables,  or  fruits.  In  tin  cans  the  lead  is 
acrived  from  the  action  of  various  organic  acids  upon  the  solder 
(which  in  this  country  is  usually  50  per  cent  lead),  and  the  tin  used 
j  for  coating  the  inside  of  the  can  eventually  is  dissolved  in  a  similar 
!     manner,     (See  also  Canning,  p.  282.) 

1  Of  late  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  chem- 

ists, and  a  number  of  cases  are  reported  from  time  to  time  of  serious 
^jctallic  poisoning.     As  a  general  rule,  if  the  canning  is  properly 
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conducted  and  the  meats  or  vegetables  have  not  decomposed,  there 
is  no  danger  in  their  use  provided  they  are  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
provided  also  that  the  cans  have  not  been  kept  too  long.  The 
amount  of  tin  dissolved  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  age  of  die 
contents  of  the  cans.  The  food  in  cans  that  have  been  unoi>encil 
for  two  or  three  years  is  very  apt  to  produce  poisonous  effects. 
Professor  Bettink  declares  that  malic  acid  is  the  solvent  of  the  tin 
when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  canned. 

Hehner  examined  many  canned  foods,  and  found  tin  present,  in 
most  of  them  as  a  stannous  hydrate,  which  existed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  fatal  when  given  to  guinea  pigs. 

Ungar  and  Bodlander  have  repf]>rted  a  number  of  cases  of  poison 
from  canned  asparagiis.  Tin  present  in  such  food  in  an  insoluble 
form  may  be  dissolved  and  absorbed  during  digestion. 

Professor  Beckurts  reported  that  a  sulphate  of  tin  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  vegetable  albuminoids  or  of  meat  albumin  on  the  caa 
This  is  very  liable  to  take  place  with  canned  asparagus,  and  two 
cases  of  severe  poisoning  of  this  nature  have  come  under  my  per- 
sonal observation.  Violent  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  occurred, 
such  as  severe  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by  faintness  and 
vertigo.  The  s>Tnptoms  came  on  two  or  three  hours  after  eating  the 
asparagus  from  cans  which  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time, 

Johnson  (in  The  Medico- Legal  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  53)  reports 
cases  of  dangerous  poisoning  from  eating  tinned  tomatoes  which  were 
acconipahied  by  symptoms  of  violent  gastritis,  stupor,  and  coma* 

Winckel  reported  the  cases  of  270  soldiers  who  had  been  made  il! 
from  eating  lettuce  and  meat  preserved  in  tins.  In  their  cases  tt  was 
estimated  that  the  quantity  of  tin  in  solution  was  from  19  to  72  milli- 
grammes per  kilogramme.  Roos  advises  the  coating  of  such  cans  on 
the  inside  with  insoluble  varnish,  which  prevents  the  albuminoids  or 
vegetable  acids  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  tinned  surface  and 
dissolving  the  metal.  He  found  upon  opening  a  can  of  asparagus 
preserv^ed  for  thirty-one  years  tliat  the  inside  tin  coating  was  whoUj 
dissolved  in  the  liquid.  A  can  of  beef  preserved  for  eight  yearn, 
weighing  976  grammes,  contained  jj  milligrammes  of  oxide  of  tin, 
and  a  can  of  asparagus  preserved  only  four  months  contained  II 
milligrammes  of  oxide  of  tin  and  6  of  copper.  Preserved  appl 
corn,  apricots,  meats,  and  soups  have  abo  all  been  found  to 
the  same  solvent  action  upon  tin  cans*  This  is  almost  entirely  pre^ 
vented  in  those  instances  in  which  a  coating  of  varnish  has  been  pot 
over  the  tinned  surface. 

Pears  cooked  in  a  tin  stewpan  have  been  known  to  cause  severe 
poisoning. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  severe  metallic  poisoning  occurreJ 
among  the  soldiers  of  a  Tyrolese  regiment  who  ate  food  from  a  tin- 
lined  copper  kettle. 
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In  general,  food  cooked  or  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
le  in  either  brass  or  copper  vessels  not  kept  absolutely  clean  is 
jcrous  to  life. 


VI IL  Food  containing  Micro-organisms 

I     Recent  developments  in  the  study  of  micro-organisms  conducted 
Irithin  the  past  decade  have  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  dangers 
'  infection  upon  a  large  scale  from  consumption  of  meat,  milk,  and 
Tier  foods  contaminated  by  the  germs  gf  infectious  diseases. 


MILK   INFECTION 

Milk  is  an  admirable  culture  medium  for  a  great  variety  of 
germs,  and  some'bacilli,  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis. 
^rive  particularly  well  in  it.     Moreover,  its  abundant  and  varied 

oteid  material  furnishes  substance  out  of  which  to  develop  power- 
toxins  for  absorption. 
The  following  are  the  chief  diseases  whose  germs  are  capable  of 

ing  sometimes  conveyed   by   milk :   Tuberculosis,  typhoid   fever, 

lolera,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever. 
Milk,  and  food  in  general,  should  never  be  kept  standing  in  an 

c  box  or  cellar  near  an  open  or  defective  drain^  as  it  becomes 

pidly  tainted  in  noxious  air. 

TUBERCULAR    INFECTION   THROUGH   MILK  AND   MEAT 

Tuberonlar  Milk  Infection. — This  matter  is  of  special  importance 
regard  to  the  danger  of  conveying  tuberculosis  to  infants  through 
.w  milk.  That  this  may  happen  is  generally  accepted  as  proved 
although  Koch,  at  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  held  in  London  in 
901,  made  an  emphatic  statement  to  the  contrary),  and  State  boards 
health  in  this  country  are  everywdiere  endeavouring  to  secure 
oper   legislative   authority   to   inspect   and    condemn   tuberculous 

tilk  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  when  fed  to  animals  has  been 
bown  to  produce  primary  intestinal  and  mesenteric  tnl>erculosis, 
nd  this  may  occur  in  infants.     H.  C  Ernst  produced  tuberculosis 

pigs  by  feeding  them  milk  from  tubercular  cows  when  the  latter 

id  normal  udders,     Cow*s  milk  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli  when 

tie  disease  is  located  in  the  lungs  of  the  animal   (Ernst),     It  is 

>ssible  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  milk  of  tubercular  mothers, 

llhough  it  is  not  yet  an  established  fact.     The  danger  to  the  infant 

less  in  such  cases,  for  the  disease  in  the  mother  is  usually  recog- 
ised  in  time  to  discontinue  breast  nursing. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  States  that  15  per 
27 
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whole  generation,  that  of  cattle,  at  least  until  very  recently,  has  been 
on  the  increase.  One  or  two  curious  cases  are  reconled  of  fowls 
dead  of  tuberculosis  acquired  by  pecking  at  human  tuberculous  spu- 
tum, and  Peter  Paterson.  of  Glasgow,  reports  a  death  from  eating 
tuberculous  poultry. 

D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  in  a  report  covering  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1899, 
lys: 

'*  The  number  of  condemnations  per  to.ooo  animals  slaughtered 


p 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Whole  camusrv. 

33 
36 

2:1 

24 

I^u1i4  of  carcA^sfs. ..  ^  ^  x  ^ ..  ^ ...... . 

13 

Total. .... ♦ .  * 

48 

8.1 

37 

"       "  Of  the  whole  carcasses  of  cattle  condemned  26  per  cent  were 
I      affected  with  actinomycosis  and  36  per  cent  with  tuberculosis.    Of 
Hthe  parts  of  carcasses  of  cattle  condenmed  13  per  cent  were  affected 
^k*ith  actinomycosis  and  i  per  cent  with  tuberculosis.     Nevertheless 
Bthcsc  diseases  are  surprisingly  rare,  as  only  8,1  carcasses  per  10,000 
^  animals  w*ere  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  and  9.2  per  10,000  for 
actinomycosis.     Tuberculosis   is  one  of   the   principal   diseases  of 
swine,  but  is  found  only  in  1.3  carcasses  per  lo^ooo  animals.    Tuber- 
culosis  in  sheep  is  a  rare  disease.    Including  tuberculosis  and  pseudo* 
tuberculosis,  which  are  given  logeiher  in  the  reports^  there  are  speci- 
fied but  6  per  100,000  sheep  inspected. 
^-        **  The  beef -cattle  which  come  from  large  abattoirs  are  singularly 
^■free  from  tuberculosis,  only  i  animal  in  1,500  or  2.000  being  affected 
»      to  an  extent  to  cause  condemnation  of  any  part  of  the  carcass. 
Dair>'  cattle  may  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  5  to  10  per  cent!    In 
Europe*  the  slaughter-house  statistics  show  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
of  all  cattle  slaughtered  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis." 

Other  InfectiOEi. — Meat  from  animals  dead  of  various  acute  dis- 

leascs  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  if  well  cf>oked  it  may  be  harmless,  but 

lit  is  not  good  food,  and  no  part  of  any  animal  suffering  from  the 

foot-and-mouth  disease  (or  cattle  plague),  rabies,  glanders^  actino- 

Imycosis,    anthrax,    septicaemia,   swine  plague,   sheep   or   cow   pox, 

oneumonia,  trichinosis,  or  tuberculosis  should  ever  be  eaten. 


TYPHOID   AND  CHOLERA    INFECTION 

T\T>hoid  infection  is  yndoobtedly  conveyed  througjh  milk  w^hich 
ilias  been  diluted  with  water  infected  from  a  barnyard  well  or  cess- 
pool, or  which  has  been  placed  in  cans  rinsed  in  such  w^ater.    Hankin 
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describes  cases  of  tliis  fever  derived  from  eating  dahi,  a  curdled  milk 
made  by  East  Indian  confectioners.  Fraenkel  found  that  typhoid 
bacilli  may  live  in  acid  buttermilk.  The  typhoid  bacillus  may  live 
for  several  days  in  fresh  milk  without  multiplying. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  from  milk  infection  occurred 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  May,  1895.  Another  epidemic  occurred  in 
York,  Pa,,  in  18*^9,  and  two  extensive  epidemics  were  traced  to  this 
source  in  Philadelphia  in  1903,  the  milk  dealers  having  been  found 
to  have  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  their  own  families. 

At  Coseley,  near  Birmingham,  England,  five  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  were  traced  to  infection  from  ice  cream. 

Typhoid  infection  through  contaminated  drinking  water  has 
been  already  mentioned  (p.  39).  Even  brushing  the  teeth  with 
such  water  or  using  it  as  ice  may  convey  the  bacilli  into  the  body. 


INFECTION    WITH    TVPHOID-FEVER    GERMS    THROUGH    EATING 

OYSTERS 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  at  Wcsleyan  University 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1894,  which  affected  only  certain 
students  to  the  number  of  thirty,  who  had  attended  college-society 
suppers  and  eaten  raw  oysters.  A  very  thorough  investigation  was 
made  by  Prof,  H.  W.  Conn  into  the  etiology  of  the  epidemic,  and 
the  following  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  November  20,  1894: 

'*  The  investigators  at  first  ascertained  that  neither  the  water  of 
the  college  well  nor  the  milk  supply  had  been  the  agent  of  infec- 
tion. Six  college  societies  had  given  initiation  suppers.  All  of  the 
oysters  eaten  at  these  sup[>ers  had  come  from  one  dealer,  who  had 
obtained  them  from  one  oyster  grower.  At  three  of  these  suppers 
raw  oysters  were  served,  and  all  of  the  thirty  victims  had  partaken 
of  the  oysters  in  this  condition ;  no  one  of  those  present  at  the  other 
three  suppers,  where  only  cooked  oysters  were  served,  was  attacked 
by  the  disease.  These  facts  indicated  that  the  germs  of  typhoid  had 
been  conveyed  in  the  water  and  other  matter  which  accompanied 
the  raw  oysters.  How^  had  that  w^ater  and  other  matter  bccomt' 
infected? 

'*  The  oyster  grower,  who  lives  on  the  shore  of  the  Quinnipiac 
River,  a  stream  which  flows  into  New  Haven  harbour,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  laying  down  his  oysters  for  a  day  or  tw*o  in  the  rivcr» 
after  taking  them  from  the  deep  salt  waters  of  the  Sound  and  before 
putting  them  on  the  market.  At  about  the  time  when  the  first  cases 
appeared  at  the  university  his  wife  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Hx$ 
daughter  had  been  ill  with  the  same  disease.  Tlie  oysters  which 
were  sold  to  the  students  had  been  bedded  temjwrarily  in  the  river 
at  a  point  near  the  place  where  a  short  drain  from  his  house  dis- 
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charges  into  the  stream.  The  water  hecanie  infected  by  the  flow 
from  the  drain,  and  when  the  oysters  were  taken  up  the  hquic!  and 
other  matter  which  accompanies  oysters  so  dislodged,  either  on  the 
outside  of  the  shell  or  inside  of  it,  contained  the  germs  of  typhoid. 
Cooking  killed  these  germs,  but  the  raw  oysters  carried  to  those 
who  ate  them  a  dose  of  typhoid  poison.  It  is  reported  that  several 
recent  cases  of  typhoid  in  New  Haven  have  Ix-en  traced  to  infection 
thus  conveyed  by  oysters  from  the  same  river/' 

It  has  generally  been  believed  heretofore  that  typhoid  bacilli  do 
not  develop  in  salt  water,  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  points 
strongly  to  their  having  existed  in  the  brackish  water  above  de- 
scribed, and,  according  to  Foote,  of  New  Haven,  the  typhoid  bacillus 
will  live  eight  days  in  water  from  an  oyster  bed.  The  oyster  juice 
also  contains  the  bacilli,  and  the  bacilli  injected  into  oysters  live  a 
fortnight  in  abundance,  and  are  known  to  have  survived  for  thirty 
days. 

Two  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  reported  in  Berlin 
as  due  to  infection  from  raw  oysters.  Sir  William  Droadbent  re- 
ported in  the  British  Medical  Juurna!  ten  cases  which  he  saw  during 
.  November  and  December,  1^94,  and  attributed  to  the  same  origin. 
^LA  number  of  cases  have  been  traced  in  Italy  and  France  la  the 
Heating  of  raw  oysters.  Arthur  Newsholme,  of  Brighton,  England, 
H studied  181  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurring  there  from  1893  to 
H1896,  of  which  nearly  one  third  were  attributed  to  eating  raw  shell- 
H  fish — 36  to  oysters^  and  20  to  other  varieties.  All  the  shellfish  were 
'      contaminated  by  sewage. 

In  1903  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  London  was  traced  to 
the  eating  of  shellfish  contaminated  by  sewage,  and  in  the  same 
year  18  cases  occurring  in  Glasgow  were  traced  to  the  eating  of 
cockles  similarly  contaminated.  Typhoid  bacilli  were  obtained  from 
the  cockles  and  gave  the  agglutination  reaction.  Eight  other  cases 
developed  in  one  family  in  a  neighbouring  town,  all  of  whom  had 
eaten  the  cockles. 

Sewage  contamination  of  shellfish  lias  thus  been  shown  to  ex- 

i      plain  the  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  water  supplv  of 

^piowns  or  villages  has  been  proved  to  be  absolutely  pure.     Shellfish 

^^are  scavengers  of  the  sea,  and  as  they  have  better  sale  when  they 

.      are  well  fattened  the  oystermen  are  in  the  habit  of  replanting  them 

^^near  sewage  drainage  in  shallow  water  for  a  few  weeks  before  they 

^»  are  sold.     Tlie  pubHc,  however,  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  the 

danger  of  eating  raw  shellfish  thus  treated.     Lean  or  unfattened 

deep  sea  shellfish  may  he  eaten  raw,  without  fear  of  infection,  and 

thorough  cooking  renders  shellfish  innocuous,  as  it  di')es  all  fixid  from 

a  bacteriological  standpoint. 

Oysters  may  also  give  rise  to  severe  enteritis,  and  possibly  chol- 
era when  derived  from  infected  sewage  beds.     Frankland*  however, 
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has  determined  that  cholera  bacilli  injected  into  oysters  do  not  sur- 
vive more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  possible,  although  it  is  not  definitely  proved,  that  t)'phoidl 
bacilli  may  be  conveyed  upon  raw  vegetables  and  fruits  which  havtj 
been  washed  in  contaminated  water.  It  is  known  that  cholera  genual 
are  conveyed  in  all  of  these  ways.  For  this  reason,  as  well  al] 
from  the  necessity  of  avoiding  diarrhoea,  it  is  customary  to  advia 
agHinst  the  use  of  all  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  pre\i 
lence  of  a  cholera  epidemic. 


DIPHTHERIA  AND   SCARLATINA 

Diphtheria  germs,  and  even  those  of  scarlatina,  can  be  conveys 
in  milk  should  they  have  access  to  it.  Several  epidemics  of  both 
diseases  have  been  traced  among  families  employing  in  common  a 
milkman  whose  chilciren  at  home  had  one  or  the  other  disease.  Ii 
Buffalo,  K\  Y.,  in  1899,  an  epidemic  of  29  cases  of  scarlatina  w: 
definitely  traced  to  consumption  of  milk  delivered  by  one  milkman, 
who  obtained  the  supply  from  a  farmer  who  had  tlie  disease  at  the 
time  of  milking. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE 

The  foot-and-moutli  disease  may  be  propagated  from  the  usT 
of  milk  from  an  infected  cow.  Sometimes  this  milk  is  of  a  bad 
taste  and  odour,  or  it  may  even  be  mixed  with  blood  or  pus  if 
nipples  are  excoriated  or  if  the  udders  are  inllamed.  In  other  c 
the  milk  appears  normal,  but  when  boiled  coagulates  readily 
small  ilocculi  in  a  bluish  whey.  Such  milk  is  rendered  innocm 
by  the  process  of  boiling.  Children  are  more  likely  to  contract  the 
disease  in  this  way  than  are  adults,  owing  to  their  greater  con- 
sumption of  cow*s  milk. 

The  gimis  become  swollen,   red,  and   tender,   aphthous  ulcers 
appear  on  the  lips  and  gtims,  the  submaxillary  glands  and  ton; 
may  be  swollen,  vesicles  and  pustules  may  appear  on  the  ton; 
lips,  and   extremities,  and   there   is  moderate  fever  with  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.     The  disease  promptly  subsides  on  stopping  the 
of  infected  milk. 


FOOD   INFECTION   THROUGH   FLIES 


>nsil^ 
'Hing' 


The  importance  of  preventing  food  infection  through  the  agency 
of  common  house  flies  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated-     These 
insects  are  admirably  adapted  to  convey  infection  from  their 
numbers  and  incessant  activity,  as  well  as  their  numerous  feet, 
cious  intestines,  their  frequent  evacuations,  and  disgusting  habitf 
of  alighting  and  feeding  upon  sputum,  manure  heaps,  and  all  animal 
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discharges.  When  fed  oo  tubercular  sputum  the  bacilli  have  been 
discovered  aHve  in  their  intestines,  and  cholera  germs  have  been 
found  adhering  to  their  feet  by  which  they  are  easily  transported 
Irom  a  choleraic  stool  to  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  raw  fruit  or  vegetable^ 
destined  in  turn  to  infect  the  first  person  who  is  unlucky  enough  to 
eat  it.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Hamburg  Dr.  Simmonds 
found  comma  bactlli  in  the  intestines  of  flies  in  the  post-mortem 
room  where  dead  cholera  patients  %vere  examined.  The  bacilli  re- 
mained one  and  a  half  hour  in  the  flies — time  enough  to  be  carried 
a  long  distance  or  to  be  widely  distributed.  When  the  matter  is 
further  investigated  it  will  doubtless  be  shown  that  other  kinds  of 
infection  are  often  spread  by  the  medium  of  these  vulgar  pests. 
Ordinary  pus  infection  is  readily  carried  by  flies.  In  the  hastily  con- 
structed camps  of  our  troops  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  in 
those  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  Boer  War,  many  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  were  traced  to  infection  by  flies  that  had  access  to  the  latrines 
in  which  typhoid  stools  had  been  emptied, 

IDIOSYNCRASIES   IN    REGARD   TO   FOOD 

Idiosyncrasies  are  found  to  exist  with  some  persons  in  regard  to 
special  articles  of  food,  and  these  cannot  be  readily  explained.  As 
a  rule,  if  marked,  they  extend  ihroiighoot  life,  hut  it  is  not  seldom 
the  case  that  some  people  pass  through  periods  when  a  particular 
article  of  food  disagrees  with  them  which  they  have  been  previously 
able  to  eat  with  impunity.  Some  are  unable  to  digest  milk  and  arc 
immediately  nauseated  or  made  **  bilious  '*  by  it,  while  others  cannot 
eat  eggs,  and  yet  can  drink  milk,  while  some  cannot  take  either. 
Some  can  eat  the  white  and  not  the  yolk  of  eggs.  Others,  again^ 
cannot  eat  fat  in  any  form  or  are  unable  to  digest  some  one  variety 
of  fat,  especially  hot  mutton  fat.  Some  persons  acquire  a  head- 
ache w^henever  they  eat  butcher's  meat  in  excess.  Among  the  com- 
moner idiosyncrasies  of  diet  are  the  revolt  of  the  system  which 
occurs  from  the  use  of  shellfish  of  all  kinds»  but  especially  lobsters, 
and  from  strawberries,  Fothergill  reported  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
all  her  life  was  unable  to  drink  coffee,  of  which  she  was  very  fond, 
without  having  diarrhcea  from  it  within  an  hour  or  two.  Temporary 
or  functional  visual  disturbances  may  be  produced  by  alcohol  and 
by  indulgence  in  **  high  "  game  or  eating  spoiled  food.  Casey  A. 
Wood,  of  Chicago,  has  reported  a  case  of  recurrent  amblyopia  in  a 
physician  of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  invariably  had  an  attack 
resulting  from  the  eating  of  chocolate  in  any  form. 

Food  idiosyncrasies  are  not  infrequently  hereditary,  and  may 
affect  several  members  of  one  family.  They  are  w^holly  independ- 
ent of  ordinary  dyspeptic  conditions,  and  may  be  present  in  those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  exceptionally  robust. 
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X.  Alcohol  Poisoning — Alcoholism— Delirium  Tremens 

The  position  of  alcohol  as  both  a  food  and  a  stimulant  has  al- 
ready been  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  its  physiological  and 
dietetic  action  (p.  231), 


ALCOHOL    POISONING 

The  effects  of  poisoning  by  alcohol  differ  according  as  they  a 
acute  or  chronic,  and  according  to  the  previous  alcoholic  habits 
the  patients.  Habitual  drinkers  easily  consume  quantities  of  ra 
spirits  which  might  prove  fatal  if  drunk  by  one  not  inured  to  the 
use.  Men  have  been  known  to  drop  dead  a  few  moments  after 
quickly  drinking  a  pint  or  more  of  whisky  on  a  wager.  AlthougK 
according  to  Professor  Atwater,  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  alcohol 
may  be  daily  oxidised  by  a  person  in  health,  the  continued  use  of 
beverages  containing  this  quantity  is  liable  to  produce  alcoholism  in 
any  one. 

When  alcohol  is  used  to  excess  as  a  stimulant  its  effects  are  ■ 
manifested  by  the  increased  mental  excitement  of  intoxication  J 
There  is  a  period  of  restlessness,  insomnia,  loss  of  memor>%  and! 
irritability.  The  stage  of  insensibility  and  final  stupor  or  coma  de«j 
velops  later  after  long  taking  large  quantities  of  alcohol.  Patientsj 
suffering  from  alcohoh'c  coma  are  always  in  danger  of  heart  failure ' 
from  paralysis  of  that  organ,  which  forms  no  exception  to  the  gen* 
eral  rule  that  overstimulation  of  any  muscle  produces  exhaustion  j 
and  paresis.  When  in  this  condition »  however,  they  are  fortunately  i 
incapacitated  from  making  any  sudden  or  violent  exertion,  and  inj 
acute  cases  alcohol  is  eliminated  with  considerable  rapidity  froml 
the  various  excretory  organs  of  the  body,  especially  the  kidneys,] 
in  the  form  of  waste  matter,  which  it  produces. 

The  continued  use  of  strong  spirits,  as  well  as  the  occasional  usej 
of  alcohol  in  excess,  almost  invariably  results  after  some  time  in  I 
the  establishment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  is  characterised  - 
by  the  formation  of  thick,  ropy  mucus,  and  thickening  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  w^ith  atrophy  of  the  gastric  glands.     There  is 
always  malfermentation  with  more  or  less  acidity  and  heartburn  and 
considerable  nausea,  especially  in  the  morning,  when  the  mucus  or 
products  of  indigestion  have  accumulated  overnight.    There  is  al*o 
an  increased  production  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stomach  wall. 
The  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  the  alimentarj*  canal  art 
chiefly  manifested  in  the  stomach,  although  the  intestine  may  share 
m  the  pathological  changes.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alcohol 
reaches  the  stomach  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  that  being 
very  diffusible  it  is  absorbed  in  great  part  without  entering  the 
intestine. 
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lo  addition  to  the  local  gastric  catarrh  and  inflammation  which 
it  may  produce,  alcohol  gradually  alters  various  viscera,  causing  cir- 
jrbosis  of  the  liver,  nephritis,  chronic  endarteritis^  etc.  Chronic  alco- 
Iiolism  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  multiple  neuritis,  chronic 
pachymeningitis,  and  myelitis. 

In  chronic  alcoholism  the  intense  craving  for  alcohol  in  any 
form  tends  to  weaken  and  overcome  the  will  power  and  debase  the 
tnoral  nature  of  the  individual,  and  those  who  are  afflicted  by  this 
habit  very  often  drink  periodically — that  is,  the  intervals  between 
their  excesses  may  be  prolonged  for  one  or  several  months,  during 
which  time  they  touch  no  alcohol  in  any  form,  and,  Indeed,  in  some 
cases  they  may  have  a  positive  loathing  for  it.  The  very  sight  of  it 
nauseates  them.  The  craving  then  returns  and  becomes  so  irresisti- 
ble that  if  they  cannot  obtain  liquor  they  have  been  known  to  drink 
raw  alcohol  from  spirit  lamps  or  in  any  shape  in  which  they  can 
obtain  it.  The  craving  consists  partly  of  a  special  appetite  for  liquor 
in  the  stomach,  and  in  part  of  the  general  irresistible  desire  of  the 
system,  which  is  somewhat  akin  in  its  effect  to  intense  hunger,  al- 
though the  effect  on  the  wilt  power  is  more  disastrous. 

The  evil  results  of  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol  are  strikingly 
shown  by  its  effect  upon  liquor  dealers,  the  mortality  among  whom, 
from  various  diseases,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  men,  bears 
the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  When  a  similar  comparison  is  made  in  regard 
to  the  mortality  of  liquor  dealers  from  special  diseases,  the  result 
is  still  more  striking;  thus  for  liver  diseases  the  ratio  is  6  to  1,  for 
nervous  diseases  nearly  2  to  i,  and  for  alcoholism  5.5  to  i. 

The  dietetic  causes  of  inebriety  form  an  interesting  study.  The 
craving  for  alcohol  is  undoubtedly  fostered  in  many  cases  by  monot- 
ony of  diet,  by  ill-prepared  food,  and  the  resulting  catarrhs  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  lack  of  nutrition.  To  meet  the  symptoms  of 
anorexia,  heartburn,  and  weakness  from  malnutrition  '*  tonics  *'  and 
** bitters"  containing  alcohol  are  often  resorted  to,  or  alcohol  is 
taken  more  directly  in  the  form  of  strong  spirits.  While  this  may 
temporarily  relieve  the  craving  for  some  form  of  stiniulatioo,  it  often 
merely  makes  the  digestive  disturbance  worse  and  increases  the 
mental  depression  of  "  biliousness.**  In  such  manner  the  drink  habit 
is  easily  established. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Mild  Cases. — In  the  milder  cases  charac- 
terised by  nervousness,  muscular  tremors,  indigestion,  dyspepsia, 
a  foul  breath,  coated  tongue,  and  urine  loaded  with  urates  or  crys- 
talline deposits,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  stop  all  alcoholic 
drink  and  take  abundant  water  or  alkaline  effervescing  waters 
(Vichy,  Seltzer,  Apollinaris,  etc.),  together  with  a  proper  diet, 
much  can  be  done  to  ward  off  an  acute  attack.  A  very  good 
example  of  the  appropriate  diet  is  the  following  from  Foods  and 
Dietaries : 
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*'  Breakfast, — A  lightly  boiled  ^gg,  or  a  little  bit  of  whltefish( 
of  bacon,  or  a  light  savoury  omelet;  toast,  or  bread  and  butter; « 
cup  of  weak  tea  or  of  coffee  and  milk. 

"  Early  Dinner,  i  o'clock. — ^A  slice  of  roast  mutton^  or  the  wing 
of  a  chicken,  or  a  plain  cutlet,  with  a  spoonful  of  mashed  potato 
and  some  well-boiled  green  vegetable,  A  few  spoonfuls  of  any  plain 
milk  or  bread  pudding,  with  occasionally  some  stewed  fruit  BrtYr 
age, — A  glass  of  plain  or  aerated  water,  to  be  taken  slowly  towards 
the  close  of  the  meaJ. 

**  Afternoon, — A  cup  of  tea  with  milk  may  be  allowed,  with  loast 
or  rusk. 

**  Supper,  7.30, — A  light  meal  of  fresh  fish,  or  of  bird,  or  of  calfs 
head,  or  of  tripe,  with  dry  boiled  rice  or  bread.  Bez*erage, — Small 
glass  of  milk  and  soda  water/' 

In  cases  of  periodic  alcoholism,  in  which  the  patient  has  no  crav- 
ing for  drink  between  his  attacks,  it  is  best  to  recommend  for  the 
intervals  a  non-stimulating  diet,  avoiding  condiments  and  richly 
cooked  or  highly  seasoned  food  of  all  sorts.  Fruits,  plainly  cooked 
cereals,  and  vegetables  should  constitute  the  staple  diet,  and  animal 
food  should  be  eaten  only  in  moderation. 

In  sotne  of  these  cases  overindulgence  in  food  excites  the  crav- 
ing for  alcohol. 

Bietetic  Treatment  of  Severe  Cases. — The  treatment  of  the  severer 
cases,  in  which  dyspeptic  or  gastrointestinal  symptoms  predominate, 
but  in  which  delirium  tremens  is  not  necessarily  present »  is  mainly 
that  of  gastric  catarrh,  described  elsewhere.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  the  degree  of  inflammatory  or  cirrhotic  changes  w^hich  have  al- 
ready taken  place  in  the  different  organs.  The  patients  usually  feel 
much  worse  in  the  mornings,  having  nausea  and  vomiting  or 
loathing  for  food,  but  later  in  the  day  they  may  recover  con- 
siderable appetite  and  power  of  digestion.  Advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  fact  in  feeding  them.  The  following  menu  from 
Foods  and  Dietaries  is  very^  well  adapted  to  this  stage  of  chronic 
alcoholism : 

**  Breakfast,  say  8  oV/oc^.— A  cup  of  weak  tea  with  an  Qgg  beaten 
up  in  it.  and  a  slice  of  toast. 

*'  Second  MeaL  10.30. — A  cupful  of  good  meat  soup,  thickened, 
or  a  cup  of  pcptonised  milk,  warmed,  with  toast  or  rusk. 

**  Early  Dinner  ^  i  o'clock,— A  table  spoonful  of  pounded  meat  on 
toast,  or  a  small  teacupfiil  of  fresh  meat  juice,  with  fingers  of  toast 
A  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  sago,  custard,  or  tapioca  pudding.  Brvtr- 
age. — Half  a  tumblerful  of  milk  and  soda  water  (equal  parts). 

"  Afternoon  Tea,  4*30. — A  cup  of  weak  tea  or  of  cocoa  nibs,  with 
rusk  or  a  plain  biscuit. 

**  Ez^ening  Meai  7  q* clock — A  cup  of  soup  or  of  mutton  brothp  3 
at  the  forenoon  meal. 
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9.30  or  10, — A  cup  of  peptonised  milk  and  a  slice  of  tlnn  bread 
and  batter. 

"  Food  During  th^  Night. — In  case  of  wakefulness  there  should  be 
within  reach,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  warmed,  peptonised 
milk." 


DELIRIUM   TREMENS 


^1  Delirium  tremens  is  a  condition  of  active  maniacal  excitement 
^which  in  its  worst  form  is  accompanied  by  intense  general  nervous 
excitement,  muscular  weakness,  and  hallucinations,  chiefly  of  sight 
and  hearing,  of  a  terrifying  or  disgusting  nature. 

Delirium  tremens  is  sometimes  excited  by  a  temporary  debauch^ 
but  as  a  rule  this  resuhs  in  a  condition  of  coma  rather  than  mani- 
acal excitement.  Delirium  tremens  is  much  more  characteristic  of 
chronic  than  of  acute  alcoholism. 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  heart  action  may  be  apparently  vigor- 
ous and  the  pulse  full  and  bounding,  but  the  heart  may  become  sud- 
denly exhausted  and  cardiac  failure  is  the  chief  danger. 

Dietetic  TreatMent, — The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment  are 
to  make  sure  that  the  alimentary  canal,  which  has  been  previously 
disordered  and  congested,  if  not  inflamed  by  the  excessive  irritation 
of  strong  alcoholic  drink,  is  emptied  of  any  accumulation  of  abnor- 
mally femncnting  food.  In  the  earlier  stages  brisk  purgation  or  an 
cvacuant  enema  should  be  given.    If  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with 

P  improper  food,  free  vomiting  should  be  produced  by  ipecac  or  apo- 
morphine,  provided  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous to  warrant  this  procedure.     Large  draughts  of  water,  aerated 
and  saline  waters,  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  activity  of  the 
kidneys  and  to  dilute  the  poison  in  the  system.    The  alimentary  canal 
having  thus  been  emptied  of  fermentation  products*  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  support  the  patient  s  strength  with  abundant  nourislmient. 
The  appetite  for  food  is  usually  entirely  absent,  being  replaced  by 
I      that  for  drink,  but  the  patient  must  be  urged  to  take  all  the  nourish- 
^Btnent  possible,  and  to  this  end  ft  may  be  given  in  fluid  form  in  small 
^^ frequent  doses.     The  food  should  be  stimulating  and  predigested. 
If  there  is  much   gastro-intestinal    irritation,   pancreatinised   milk, 
strong  meat  soups,  beef  tea  with  dropped  eggs  added  to  it,  and  Qgg 
albumin  may  all  be  given.    The  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  has 
been  long  accustomed  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  strong  alcohol, 
and  if  this  be  suddenly  and  completely  removed,  gastric  discomfort 
and  craving  for  drink  become  intolerable.    This  condition  is  often 
relieved  by  using  strong  spices  or  condiments,  such  as  ginger  or 
^^ Cayenne  pepper,  in  quantities  which  would  be  injurious  to  a  normal 
^■stomach,  and  might  possibly  produce  gastritis.     These  substances 
may  be  added  to  food  and  non-alcoholic  drink,  although  the  stomach 
may  be  actually  inflamed.    Experience  proves  that  highly  seasoned 
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food  is  sometimes  home  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  sufferag 
of  the  patient.  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  very  robust  cases* 
in  which  an  otherwise  vigorous  constitution  has  been  abused  by 
excessive  indulgence  in  drink,  and  the  gastric  stimulant  should  not 
be  long  continued.  In  this  variety  of  cases  the  quantity  of  food 
which  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take  need  only  be  limited  by  the 
ability  to  digest  it,  for  the  digestive  organs  can  be  kept  fairly  active 
without  being  overloaded  to  the  extent  of  exciting  abnormal  fer- 
mentation. The  nervous  system  is  alvirays  strengthened  and  soothed 
by  abundant  nourishment. 

Ginger  ale  constitutes  a  very  serviceable  non-alcoholic  bcvcraL:' . 
which  in  part  relieves  the  craving  for  stronger  drink.  It  may  be 
drunk  in  considerable  quantity,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  oi 
being  somewhat  laxative,  diuretic,  and  mildly  stimulating  to  the 
stomach.  Care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  pure  article,  as  there  is 
much  inferior  ale  in  market. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  for  many  years  have  indulged 
excessively  in  spirituous  drinks  are  very  apt  to  develop  delirium 
tremens  if  taken  suddenly  ill.  or  if  they  sustain  an  injury  such  as  a 
fracture,  although  they  may  have  drunk  no  liquor  for  many  weeks. 
In  such  cases  the  patient's  life  is  in  serious  danger  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  more  alcohol  to  maintain  the  accustomed  influence. 
The  conditions  here  to  be  met  are  very  different  from  those  resulting 
from  an  ordinary  debauch,  when  liquor  should  be  entirely  withheld 
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METHODS   OF   FEEDING   THE   SICK 
General  Rules 

In  no  branch  of  her  work  can  the  nurse  be  of  more  service  than 
in  her  abihty  to  feed  a  very  sick  patient  properly.  There  are  many 
details  which  can  only  be  mastered  by  extensive  bedside  experience 
and  close  observation,  and  so  much  depends  upon  tact  and  discretion^ 
which  can  never  be  learned  from  text-books  or  lectures,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  formulate  rules  for  feeding  which  shall  cover  all  cases; 
but  the  following  suggestions  will  be  found  applicable  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Miss  Nightingale  wrote  that  *'  to  watch  for  the  opinions  which 

Bthe  patient's  stomach  gives,  rather  than  to  read  *  analyses  of  foocfe/ 

"is  the  business  of  all  those  who  have  to  settle  what  the  patient  is  to 

eat — perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  be  provided  for  him  after 

the  air  he  is  to  breathe." 

The  Appetite. — In  judging  of  the  patient's  appetite  it  must  be 
remembered  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  lack  of  desire  for  food  is 
^^ossibly  due  merely  to  defective  cooking,  to  serving  meals  at  inop- 
Bportune  moments,  or  to  selecting  food  which  is  not  to  his  liking. 
■There  may  be  appetite  enough  for  food*  but  not  for  the  particular 
Blood  offered,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  nurse  to  differentiate  such 
Hgnatters.  She  should  not  only  save  the  patient  from  physical  exer- 
^^on,  but  from  the  effort  of  thinking  as  welL 

It  is  the  function  of  the  nurse  to  observe  and  record  all  the  con- 
■ditions  of  the  patient's  appetite,  digestion,  and  h'kes  and  dislikes  for 
"different  foods,  and  when  her  instructions  have  not  been  specific,  or 
have  not  provided  for  emergencies,  she  should  make  it  a  point  to 
have  them  understood  at  the  next  visit  of  the  physician.    A  thoroiigh 
practical  knowledge  of  dietetics  should  be  the  foundation  of  the 
nurse's  education,  and  this  subject  should  receive  much  more  atten- 
tion in  the  curriculum  of  training  schools  than  is  at  present  bestowed. 
The  nurse  has  a  far  better  opportunity  than  the  physician  to 
judge  of  the  patient's  appetite  and  study  his  whims  and  fancies  in 
egard  to  food,  and  she  should  not  fail  to  report  them  and  under- 
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stand  very  positively  from  the  physician  in  charge  to  what  extent 
she  is  to  be  permitted  to  humour  them  and  substitute  one  form  of 
food  or  drink  for  another.  Directions  are  apt  to  be  given  too  in- 
definitely to  the  nurse,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  from  lack  of 
instruction,  she  may  neutrahse  the  effects  of  medicines  by  overfeed- 
ing, or  by  irregularities  in  feeding  which  disorder  digestion  ami  in- 
terfere with  the  action  of  the  drugs,  besides  making  the  patient 
worse.  She  is  often  merely  told  to  give  '*  soft  diet  "  or  **  fluid  food^ 
and  she  promptly  resorts  to  milk  and  eggs,  which  may  or  may  not 
agree  and  nourish.  Or  instead  of  such  vague  orders  she  may  be 
directed  to  give  only  some  one  form  of  food»  which  she  conscien- 
tiously does,  offering  it  in  spite  of  the  patient's  accumulating  nausea 
and  disgust,  with  the  result  of  half  starving  him,  because  the  physi- 
cian lias  forgotten  to  allow  the  nurse  any  latitude  or  discretion. 

Eegnlarity  in  Peeding. — The  hospital  nurse  should  be  taught 
that  it  is  as  important  to  give  food  as  medicines  at  regularly  appointed 
intervals.  Punctuality  should  be  carefully  observed  in  serving  all 
meals  to  the  sick.  There  is  much  unconscious  habit  in  regard  to 
eating,  and  an  appetite  which  was  ready  at  the  accustomed  hour  of 
receiving  food  may  vanish  if  the  meal  is  delayed.  It  is  well,  when 
possible,  to  bathe  the  patient's  face  and  hands  before  offering  a 
meal.  It  is  best  always  for  the  same  nurse  to  have  the  charge  of 
feeding  a  definite  number  of  hospital  patients.  If  they  are  served 
by  a  different  nurse  at  each  meal  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  report 
those  whose  appetites  are  defective  or  capricious. 

Quantity  of  Food.—Among  the  first  considerations  is  the  proper 
quantity  of  food  to  offer  the  sick,  and  the  extent  of  its  dilution. 
Miss  Nightingale  has  said  that  "  an  almost  universal  error  among 
nurses  is  the  bulk  of  the  food,  and  especially  of  the  drinks,  they  offer 
to  their  patients,"  and  '*  it  requires  very  nice  observation  and  care 
(and  meets  with  hardly  any)  to  determine  what  will  not  be  too  thick 
or  strong  for  the  patient  to  take,  while  giving  him  no  more  than  the 
bulk  that  he  is  able  to  swallow." 

By  diluting  milk,  stimulants,  and  gruels  too  much,  or  making 
beef  tea  too  weak,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  so  great  that  the  patient 
soon  tires  of  swallowing,  and  stops  before  enough  nourishment  has 
been  obtained.  Predigested  milk  possesses  the  decided  advantage 
that  it  aids  the  assimilation  of  the  milk  without  adding  to  its  bulk, 
as  lime  water  and  other  substances  do. 

When  the  appetite  flags  it  is  unwise  to  ask  the  patient  each  time 
beforehand  what  he  would  like  to  eat.  It  is  often  the  unexpected 
which  pleases.  The  smell  of  cooking  and  the  noise  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  should  be  kept  from  the  sick-room.  The  nurse  should 
never  eat  her  own  meals  in  the  presence  of  the  patient. 

Details  of  serving  Food. — Hot  food  should  be  served  very  hot 
and  cold  articles  very  cold,  for  lukewarm  food  is  unpalatable.    In 
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terving  hot  beverages  or  foods  the  cups  or  plates  should  be  first 
ireli  heated.  Milk  and  butter  should  be  kept  cold  and  well  covered* 
h.  simple  refrigerator  is  easily  improvised  by  placing  a  few  large 
umps  of  ice  in  a  dish  pan  or  pail  kept  by  an  open  shaded  window, 
ind  wrapping  them  in  flannel  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Patients  may  appear  too  ill  to  notice  details,  whereas  they  are 
E>ftef]  only  too  ill  to  speak  of  them,  and  a  refined,  fastidious,  or  nerv- 
E>us  patient  may  have  the  appetite  wholly  destroyed  by  the  careless- 
less  of  a  nurse  who  tastes  the  food  in  the  patient's  presence  or  with 
lis  spoon,  or  who  serves  food  with  unclean  hands,  Untasted  food, 
dishes  after  use,  or  half-emptied  cups  or  glasses  should  never  be 
eft  standing  about  the  sick-room.  Nothing  is  more  uninviting  than 
to  have  to  drink  from  a  glass  to  the  sides  of  which  stale  milk  is 
Adhering.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  of  the  absolute  freshness  of 
milk,  eggs,  butter,  or  fish,  they  should  never  be  served. 
'  It  is  equally  important  to  make  all  food  look  inviting  by  ofTeripg 
It  with  the  most  attractive  china  which  the  house  affords,  and  with 
only  the  cleanest  of  linen.  Dishes  should  always  be  wiped  dry  on 
|he  outside,  and  pains  should  be  exercised  not  to  spill  the  contents 
of  cups  into  their  saucers. 

These  may  appear  trivial  details,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  horizon  of  the  sick-room  is  very  limited,  and  a  patient  wdio  has 
been  long  confined  to  bed  with  a  serious  illness  thinks  a  great  deal 
bf  his  immediate  surroundings.  The  taking  of  food  is  the  chief  event 
bf  the  day  for  him,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
itninutise  of  service,  while  the  natural  stimulants  to  appetite — such 
is  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  enlivening  companionship — are  necessarily 
Wzntmg. 

'  When  patients  are  able  to  partially  sit  up  for  their  meals,  the 
jnurse  should  see  that  they  have  a  comfortable  position  in  the  bed, 
and  that  the  food  tray  does  not  cramp  the  arms  or  legs.  The  effort 
E>[  sitting  up  may  cause  fatigue  too  soon  and  destroy  the  appetite 
before  the  meal  is  half  done. 

As  a  rule,  twice-cooked  food  should  not  be  served  to  invalids. 
This  applies  especially  to  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables.  Whenever 
economy  is  an  important  consideration,  it  is  better  to  cook  but  little 
^od  at  a  time,  and  serve  it  fresh  and  hot.  Food  is  often  made  un- 
palatable by  being  too  greasy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  objections 
to  the  use  of  meat  broths,  and  mutton  or  chicken  broth  should 
llways  be  several  times  skimmed  before  they  are  given,  and  blotting 
^per  or  a  bit  of  bread  can  be  passed  over  the  surface  to  remove 
lie  last  trace  of  oily  substance.  A  chafing  dish  is  invaluable  for  the 
tofivalescent  from  protracted  illness. 

When  the  dietary  ordered  is  very  limited  in  variety,  the  patient  is 
bften  gratified  by  having  his  food  served  in  **  courses,"  and  will  cat 
more  than  if  given  everything  at  once. 
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In  Other  cases,  when  a  patient  is  first  allowed  to  sit  up  fo 
an  hour  or  more  beside  the  bed.  it  may  be  well  to  utilise  this  time 
for  giving  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  which  w*ill  be  eaten  wlh 
more  relish,  and  perhaps  better  digested  in  consequence. 

Patients  having  nausea  or  other  gastric  disorder  or  diarrhoea 
should  be  given  but  little  food  at  once.  Small,  oft-repeated  feed- 
ings arc  best  for  them.  As  a  rule»  invalids  need  more  salt  as  a  condi- 
ment, but  less  sugar,  than  those  in  health. 

When  patients  are  being  fed  with  fluids,  wholly  different  recep- 
tacles should  be  used  for  holding  their  medicines,  or  the  association 
of  ideas  may  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  what  little  appetite  there 
is,  and  even  to  produce  nausea. 

The  nurse  should  always  have  a  cheerful  manner  and  a  cleanly 
and  tidy  appearance,  which  contribute  much  towards  the  patient's 
appetite.  She  should  never  offer  nourishment  too  soon  after  re- 
moving  the  vessels  employed  for  the  patient's  discharges  or  evacu- 
ations, but  should  allow  a  proper  interval  to  elapse,  and  let  it  be 
evident  that  she  has  thoroughly  cleansed  her  hands.  No  form  of 
perfumery  should  ever  be  used  by  the  nurse.  Bread  crumbs  should 
never  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  bed,  especially  of  a  helpless  patient 

When  possible,  it  is  well  to  divert  the  patient's  mind  from  his 
ailments  while  feeding  him  by  introducing  some  cheerful  or  inter- 
esting topic. 

Feeding  Helpless  Patients. — In  feeding  helpless  patients  \vith 
fluids,  if  the  head  is  to  be  raised,  it  should  be  done  by  placing  the 
hand  beneath  the  pillow  and  lifting  it  gently.  This  affords  much 
better  support,  and  is  more  comfortable  for  the  patient,  for  the  head 
is  less  likely  to  be  bent  so  far  forward  as  to  interfere  with  swallowing- 
If  a  tumbler  is  used,  it  should  always  be  small  and  not  more  than 
two  thirds  filled.  An  average  breakfast-cup  holds  eight  fluid  o; 
and  an  average  tea-cup  six  fluid  ounces.  A  thirsty  patient  li 
more  satisfaction  from  draining  a  small  glass  than  from  sipping  from 
a  large  one  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  empty.  The  feeble  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  swallow  during  inspiration,  and  the  nurse 
should  be  careful  that  each  mouthful  is  swallowed  before  another  is 
given,  to  prevent  serious  coughing. 

When  a  glass  tube  is  used  for  feeding,  it  should  have  a  flattened 
end  to  hold  in  the  mouth,  and  should  be  bent  near  the  centre  at  ^ 
slight  angle,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  flex  the  patient's  head.  If 
feeding-cups  with  spouts  are  employed,  they  should  be  of  glass,  so 
that  the  nurse  can  see  how  much  the  patient  is  taking;  othcr^i^ 
fluid  is  apt  to  be  poured  into  the  mouth  in  too  large  a  quantity.  '^ 
a  rule,  the  bent  tube  is  decidedly  better  to  use  when  the  patient  ha* 
any  power  of  suction  at  all.  Even  when  he  has  not,  the  glass  may  be 
raised  by  the  nurse,  so  that  the  fluid  flows  into  the  mouih  without 
effort.    The  cup  and  tube  should  always  be  prevented  from  dripping- 
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Sleep  and  Peedin^. — Patients  need  only  be  aroused  from  sleep 
to  take  nourishment  in  serious  cases.  Usually  the  ease  with  which 
a  patient  drops  asleep  should  determine  the  necessity  for  awakening 
him.  Sleep  is  often  more  beneficial  even  than  food,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  patient  awakens  to  take  a  sip  of  milk  or  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  food,  and  will  immediately  drop  off  to  sleep  again. 
Such  patients  may  be  aroused  for  food  every  two  hours  if  there  is 
need,  as  there  may  be  in  typhoid  fever*  Some  patients  are  annoyed 
by  awakening  at  three  or  four  o  clock  in  the  morning,  not  being  able 
to  sleep  again.  Food  of  some  sort  should  always  l>e  kept  on  hand 
during  the  night,  and  drinking  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  or  cocoa  will 
often  enable  them  to  fall  asleep  again  for  two  or  three  hours, 

CleanaiEg  the  Month* — The  patient's  comfort  is  very  dependent 
upon  keeping  a  clean  mouth,  as  indeed  are  his  appetite  and  taste* 
A  helpless  patient  W'hose  mouth  and  lips  are  allowed  to  become 
parched  and  sour  will  refuse  nourishment  which  he  might  otherwise 
gladly  take.  The  mouth  should  be  rinsed  each  time  after  eating 
with  pure  water,  hydrogen  peroxid,  or  diluted  Listerine  (two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  the  tumbler  of  water),  or  borax  water  of  similar  strength. 
It  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  mouth  clean  in  this  manner  than  to 
disinfect  it  after  it  has  been  neglected.  Milk  especially  lingers  on 
the  mucous  surface,  and.  fermenting  there,  destroys  the  sense  of 
taste  and  develops  germs  that  interfere  with  digestion.  When  the 
patient  cannot  rinse  his  own  mouth,  it  must  be  frequently  cleansed 
by  the  nurse  with  a  swab  of  fresh  cotton  fastened  on  a  small  flexible 
stick,  such  as  a  piece  of  splint,  and  moistened  with  Ihe  mouth  wash. 
The  best  tongue  scraper  is  made  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  about 
nine  inches  long,  bent  into  a  loop.  If  this  be  applied  before  the 
patient's  meals,  the  taste  nerves  of  the  tongue  will  be  uncovered  from 
the  accumulated  debris  w^hich  coats  them,  and  the  appetite  will  be 
improved.  Dry  lips  should  be  moistened  with  vaseline  or  cold 
cream,  not  glycerin. 

Cracked  ice  will  keep  much  longer  if  not  allowed  to  float  in  melt- 
ing water.  The  contact  of  a  metal  spoon  or  dish  also  melts  it  sooner, 
by  virtue  of  the  great  conductivity  of  metaL 

A  piece  of  cheese  cloth,  mosquito  netting,  or  linen  may  be  tied 
over  a  cup  by  an  elastic  band,  and  the  fragments  of  ice  split  off  w^ith 
a  pin  may  be  laid  upon  the  cloth,  so  that  the  melted  fluid  drains  away 
beneath. 

Disinfection  of  Utensils, — All  dishes  or  utensils  used  in  serving 
food  to  patients  having  syphilis,  stomatitis,  or  diphtheria,  or  any 
infectious  disease  likely  to  be  commimicated  through  such  means, 
should  be  boiled  for  at  least  an  hour  in  water  containing  a  few 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda.  Syphilitic  patients,  especially,  should  have 
their  own  set  of  food  receptacles,  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  properly  la- 
Wiled,  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  using  them. 
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Feeding  TInconacioEs  Patients. — The  feeding  of  unconscious 
tients  demantls  special  care  and  skilL    They  should  never  be  givi 
anything  but  fluid  nourishment,  and  this  must  be  fed  with  a  spoon 
through  a  catheter.    Sometimes,  if  the  jaw  is  set,  a  medicine  dropp^ 
may  be  utihsed.     Not  over  a  teaspoon ful  should  be  given  at  once, 
and  the  nurse  must  make  sure  that  it  is  swal!o%ved  before  she  repeal 
the  experiment.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  mechanism 
deglutition  is  not  excited  by  one  or  two  drops  of  fluid,  but  usuall] 
at  least  half  a  drachm  is  required  to  start  this  reflex.     In  f< 
comatose  infants  or  children  with  tubercular  meningitis,  apopl 
etc.,  fluid  may  be  poured  into  the  nostril  with  a  spoon  rather  than 
into  the  mouth.     It  disturbs  the  child  less  than  does  the  eifort  la 
force  open  the  mouth,  and  if  the  head  is  lying  back  the  fluid  trickl 
down  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall     Any  excess  of  fluid  is  re- 
turned through  the  other  nostril.     There  is  no  greater  danger  of 
choking  when  fed  by  this  method  than  by  the  mouth.    It  is  usually 
better,  however,  to  use  a  soft  catheter  with  a  funnel  attached  to 
the  free  end.    The  catheter  is  oiled  or  dipped  in  vaseline  or  butter, 
and  passed  gently  through  the  nostril  down  into  the  cesophagtis, 
or,  if  desired,  into  the  stomach.     Before  pouring  any  fluid  into  it] 
through  the  funnel  it  must  be  made  certain  that  the  patient  is  brcati 
ing  easily,  and  that  the  tube  has  not  made  a  false  passage  into  the 
larynx.    Such  an  accident  is  very  rare.    This  topic  will  reeeivc  fur- 
ther attention  in  connection  with  Lavage, 

Gavage,  or  feeding  with  the  stomach  tube,  is  described  under  that 

heading.    Nasal  feeding  is  employed  sometimes  for  gavage  in  roiitsig 

infants,  in  feeding  children  with  diphtheria,  or  the  insane,  who  may 

refuse  food  or  resist  the  passage  of  a  tube  through  the  mouth  by 

iting,  and  it  may  be  used  when  the  mouth  is  sore  from  ulceration 

•or  the  effect  of  corrosive  poisons. 

When  patients  are  living  upon  *' teacup  diet/'  or  broths  and 
gruels,  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  give  them  a  diet  which  is  either 
too  low^  in  carbohydrates  or  deficient  in  protein.  The  proper  pro- 
portions to  be  prescribed,  unless  there  is  some  special  indication  for 
the  contrary,  will  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison  of  the  folloiiTng 
ta!>k\  compiled  by  Mrs,  E.  H.  Richards,  and  those  previously  grven 
on  p.  291. 

A  Common  Immlid  Ration  too  Law  in  Carbohydrain  (Mts^  Rkrhanh) 


1  pint  of  beef  juice,  containing  7  per  cent,.. . 

I  pint  of  whole  milk, , , .  .    - 

1  quart  of  flour  gruel  made  with  whole  milk. 

3  quarts  of  liquid.     Total . , .  * 


Protein, 


Grm 

17-0 
XS,3 


66,7 


Fal. 


18,0 

18. a 


36.3 


Cai^o- 
hydrana^ 


t9 

3« 
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Nutrient  Enemata 

Bectal  Ab&orption,^ — That  all  mucous  membranes  are  capable  of 
absorbinfjf  certain  materials  from  their  surfaces  and  passing  them 
into  'h-  blood  vessels  or  lymphatics  has  long  been  recognised;  but 
it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  years  that  this  knowledge  has  been 
applied  extensively  to  the  purpose  of  nourishing  patients  by  means 
of  the  rectum,  and  the  fact  is  now  established  that  sufBcient  aliment 
may  be  absorbed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  or 
sigmoid  flexure  alone  to  sustain  life  for  a  considerable  period, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  from  four  to  seven  weeks.  Moreover. 
the  rectum  may  be  utilised  for  accessory  feeding  for  many  cases  in 
which  ihe  stomach  is  able  to  digest  some  food,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  prevent  emaciation. 

Whenever  rectal  food  enemata  are  employed  certain  principles 
should  be  observed: 

I.  The  rectal  surface  must  be  cleansed  from  all  mucus  and  faeces. 

2*  The  irritation  of  the  rectum  should  be  allayed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

3.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  thus  administered  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  avoid  exciting  peristalsis,  and  yet  allow  of  the 
complete  absorption  of  one  injection  before  another  is  given. 

The  minutest  details  which  will  secure  the  best  conditions  for 
absorption  should  never  be  regarded  as  too  insignificant.  Some 
patients  find  the  idea  of  recta!  feeding  very  repulsive,  and  dislike  to 
submit  to  it;  but  with  a  little  tact  and  perseverance  their  objections 
can  usually  be  overcome* 
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The  conditions  which  may  require  the  use  of  rectal  feeding  are 
these: 

L  Temporary  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Rectal  feeding  most  be  resorted  to  until  the  ob- 
struction— such  as  the  presence  of  new  growths  and  foreign  bodies, 
or  inflammatory  conditions  with  swelling  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or 
CESophagus — can  be  overcome. 

IL  Inability  to  swallow  food  from  coma,  delirium,  or  paralysis 
affecting  the  mechanism  of  deglutition,  as,  for  example,  post-diph- 
theritic paralysis. 

Ill,  Extreme  irritability,  pain,  acute  inflammation  or  ulceration 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  canaK  such  as  that  excited  by 
corrosive  poisons  like  carbolic  acid,  ammonia,  etc. 

IV*  Stricture  occurring  in  any  pari  of  the  alimentary  canal  above 
.the  rectum. 
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V.  Prolonged  reflex  vomiting,  such  as  may  occur  in  pregnancy 
and  seasickness. 

VL  Gastric  ulcer,  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  ulcerated  surface 
and  allowing  it  to  heaL 

VII.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  with  inability  to  absorb  or  digest 
sufficient  food,  especially  with  obstruction  to  either  the  cardiac  or 
pyloric  end  of  the  organ. 

VIII.  Any  form  of  severe  gastric  irritation,  such  as  occurs  in 
acute  gastritis. 

IX.  Exhausted  conditions  of  the  system  which  may  be  present 
during  the  course  of  severe  fevers  in  which  absorption  of  even  pre- 
digested  food  is  largely  suspended. 

X.  For  the  insane  who  refuse  food  by  the  mouth. 
XL  To  supplement  the  action  of  a  feeble  stomach,  or  w^hen 

any  reason,  such  as  total  lack  of  appetite,  emaciation  is  rapidly  { 
grcssive. 

Hunger  and  Thirst  during  Hectal  Peeding. — These  symptoms  arc 
not  necessarily  present  after  the  first  day  or  two  of  rectal  feeding. 
In  an  obstinate  case  of  gastric  htcmorrhage  in  which  absoUUcly 
nothing — not  even  water— was  given  by  the  mouth  for  more  than 
a  week,  I  questioned  the  patient  in  regard  to  her  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  she  told  me  that  they  were  entirely  relieved 
after  the  first  twenty-four  hours*  use  of  nutrient  enemata.  The 
mouth  and  tongue  were  not  dry,  and  slie  did  not  lose  weight  during 
this  period.    I  have  been  told  the  same  thing  by  other  patients. 

An  interesting  case  was  reported  by  C  W.  Brown,  of  Washing- 
ton, in  which  a  patient  suffering  from  carcinoma  with  ulceration  of 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  was  supported  for  forty-three  days 
upon  exclusive  rectal  nourishment  consisting  of  from  four  to  six 
ounces  of  beef  tea  and  milk,  which  were  given  on  an  average  once  in 
three  hours,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  laudanum  and  a  little 
whisky.  During  an  interval  of  improvement  which  followed  tlK 
exclusive  use  of  injectionSj  the  patient  was  able  to  take  some  food 
by  the  stomach,  though  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  hun- 
ger and  prevent  a  feeling  of  faintness;  hut  these  symptoms  were 
overcome  by  giving  four  nutrient  injections  daily  in  addition  to  the 
milk  taken  by  the  stomach. 

Method  of  Injection. — The  common  practice  of  giving  nutrient 
enemata  by  a  Davidson  syringe  with  a  short  hard-rubber  or  steel 
nozzle  is  always  to  be  condemned.     In  the  hands  of  an  unskilful 
nurse,  irritation  and  sometimes  haemorrhages  are  likely  to  be  pn^^ 
duced  in  this  way,  sooner  or  later.  ^1 

In  commencing  the  use  of  rectal  alimentation,  especially  in  casc^^ 
which  manifest  much  irritation  of  the  lower  bowel,  it  is  important  I 
to  employ  a  long,  soft,  flexible  rtdjber  catheter  or  rectal  tube  which 
can  be  passed  well  up,  for  eight  inches  or  more,  to  the  sigmoid 
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flexure.  In  selecting  the  tube,  one  should  be  chosen  which  is  not 
so  flexible  that  it  is  liable  to  bend  or  double  upon  itself,  but  which 
is  not  so  stiff  as  to  give  pain  or  damage  the  mucous  membrane  if 
it  happens  to  catch  in  a  fold  of  its  surface.  For  children  a  No,  12 
or  No.  14  ordinary  **  velvet-eyed  "  flexible  catheter  may  be  used, 
I  and  passed  up  as  high  as  the  sigmoid  flexure.  For  adults  the  tube 
should  be  of  moderate  calibre,  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a 
I  stout  pen  handle.  The  tube  or  catheter  should  be  dipped  in  sweet 
Hoil,  melted  butter,  or  vaseline;  but  glycerin  must  not  be  used,  for 
^Bit  excites  peristalsis. 

^P  In  adults  the  tube  should  be  passed  in  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
I  inches,  for  the  injection  should  be  placed  as  high  up  as  possible. 
When  this  is  done  there  is  less  liability  to  its  rejection^  and  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  an  extensive  mucous  surface.  There  is  a 
further  physiological  or  anatomical  reason  for  placing  the  injection 
as  high  up  as  may  be,  in  the  fact  that  the  sigmoid  veins  and  those 
returning  the  blood  from  the  upper  rectum  communicate  with  the 
inferior  mesenteric  vein,  while  those  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
rectum  communicate  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Consequently, 
whatever  is  absorbed  by  the  wall  of  the  inferior  third  of  die  rectum 
passes  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  without  going  to  the  liver,  but 
thai  which  is  absorbed  higher  up  is  returned  to  veins  whose  contents 
reach  the  liver  directly  through  branches  of  the  vena  porta.  It  is 
in  the  liver  that  the  further  assimilation  of  protein  takes  place  in 
great  part,  and  hence  the  desirability  of  observing  this  rule. 

It  was  found  by  Brown,  in  the  case  above  cited  (p.  410),  that 
tile  patient  was  able  to  discriminate  between  the  taste  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  ergot,  etc.,  in  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  after 
these  medicines  had  been  given  pfr  reciutn.  The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  noticed  from  the  injection  of  such  substances  directly  into 
the  stomach  through  a  gastric  fistula,  and  it  is  due  to  iheir  ready 
absorption  and  conveyance  in  the  blood  to  the  taste  bulbs  in  the 
tongue  or  to  the  saliva,  in  %vhich  fluid  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
promptly  excreted* 

According  to  some  observers,  under  the  best  conditions  not  over 
one  fourth  of  the  necessary  nutriment  can  be  absorbed  from  the 
rectum  (Bauer).  Such  a  statement  should  be  considerably  modified, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  many  patients  may  be  kept 
alive  and  gain  slightly  in  weight  upon  the  use  of  nutrient  enemata, 
w^hen  they  are  intelligently  given.     If  injected  but  a  short  distance 

I  into  the  intestine,  the  absorbing  surface  is  so  limited  that  compara- 
tively little  material  is  taken  up;  but  if  given  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed above,  through  a  long  catheter  inserted  high  up,  much  more 
will  be  retained,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  such  injections  will 
be  enhanced. 

The  injection  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  hard-rub- 
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bcr  syringe,  which  need  not  hold  over  two  ounces.  Very  h'ttk  fori 
should  be  used,  and  the  patient  must  be  told  not  to  strain,  Afta 
the  syringe  is  filled,  by  holding  it  vertically  nozzle  uppermost  m 
pressing  it  until  the  fluid  exudes  from  the  nozzle,  all  air  is  cxcUuicfLl 
When  a  Davidson  syringe  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  STnalll 
quantities  of  fluid,  it  very  often  happens  that  air  is  drawn  into  tb 
syringe  in  addition  to  the  materials  of  the  enema,  which,  when  in- 
jected, is  very  apt  to  excite  peristalsis  and  evacuate  the  bowel  The 
use  in  unskilful  hands  of  a  funnel  or  fountain  syringe  for  fiUing  the 
tube  is  cijen  to  the  same  objection — that  air  is  likely  to  enter  the 
rectum.  In  any  case  it  is  well  to  fill  tlie  tube  with  the  injection  fluid 
before  it  is  inserted, 

Quantity,— The  proper  quantity  of  food  for  a  nutrient  enema 
for  an  adult  is  4  to  8  ounces  j  for  a  young  child,  2  to  3  ounces,  given 
every  4  or  6  hours. 

Aids  to  ReteEtion. — Upon  withdrawing  the  tube,  if  there  is  danger 
that  the  injection  will  not  be  retained,  a  soft  compress  or  folded 
towel  should  be  pressed  up  firmly  against  the  anus  for  twxnty  rain* 
utes  or  half  an  hour. 

The  retention  of  the  enema  is  aided  by  placing  the  patient  in  I 
proper  position.    He  should  lie.  if  possible,  upon  the  left  side,  witi 
the  hips  raised  high  upon  a  pillow,  and  the  injection  should  be  giveJT 
very  slowly  and  carefully.    The  '*  Sims  "  g^^nsecological  position  i^ 
the  best,  but  with  the  hips  more  elevated. 

Temperature  of  Injections. — All  food  enemata  should  be  give 
moderately  warm,  at  a  temperature  of  90''  or  95°  F.  They  are  le 
likely  to  excite  peristalsis  than  if  administered  very  hot  or  very  cold. 

Number  of  Injections, — The  question  of  how  many  injections  can 
be  given  must  depend  upon  the  irritability  of  the  rectum-  It  can 
never  be  used  like  the  stomach,  and  it  is  advisable  to  begin  by  order- 
ing an  enema  only  once  in  six  hours.  If  the  rectum  is  in  good 
condition  the  number  may  be  increased  to  one  every  four,  or  even 
every  three  hours.  In  exceptional  cases  or  for  emergencies  small 
injections,  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  ounce,  may  be  given  once 
in  two  hours :  but  if  repeated  at  such  brief  intervals,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  excite  irritation. 


CARE  OF  THE   RECTUM 

When  it  is  important  that  nutrient  enemata  should  be  contnmc 
for  some  time»  the  exact  condition  of  the  rectum  should  be 
tained  by  the  physician,  and  the  most  minute  directions  should  be 
given  to  the  nurse.    The  matter  is  not  infrequently  left  to  an  attend- 
ant, who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proper  conditions  to  be  obsen-ed^ 
and  failure  is  sometimes  reported  when  a  little  intelligent  attcnti€ 
bestowed  upon  details  would  overcome  all  difficulties. 
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As  already  stated,  many  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  pa- 
tients have  been  nourished  exclusively  by  nutrient  cnemata  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  rectum  may  acquire 
a  certain  degree  of  toleration  for  them.  For  the  first  few  days  they 
may  be  rejected,  but  when  correctly  prepared  and  administered  they 
will  soon  be  successfully  retained.  But  it  is  only  in  the  most  favour- 
able cases  that  rectal  alimentation  can  be  long  continued  without 
eventually  producing  irritation  and  mucous  diarrhcea,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  this  is  likely  to  occur  after  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  enemala  must  then  be  discontinued,  but  may^  d  necessary,  be 
resumed  again  after  a  brief  interval  QueiroIo»  of  the  University  of 
Pisa,  has  fed  typhoid-fever  patients  exclusively  by  nutrient  enemata 
four  times  a  day  with  success,  his  idea  being  to  avoid  putting  any- 
thing into  the  small  intestine  capable  of  fermenting  or  producing 
toxins,  but  this  practice  is  not  in  accord  with  modern  views  of  the 
disease- 

The  presence  of  haemorrhoids  is  a  serious  drawback  when  the  use 
of  rectal  feeding  becomes  imperative,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  irritate  or  inflame  them  by  the  passage  of  the  catheter  or 
nozzle  of  the  syringe.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  a 
very  soft  and  flexible  catheter,  and  to  allay  irritation  by  the  topical 
application  of  a  2-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine, 

Whenever  nutrient  enemata  are  employed  for  a  long  time  the 
rectum  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  and  cleansed,  at  least  once 
a  day,  by  flushing  with  a  copious  injection  of  warm  soapsuds  and 
water,  amounting  to  two  or  three  pints,  immediately  after  which  a 
food  enema  should  be  given. 

The  cleansing  enemata  may  be  given  through  a  double  or  single 
catheter.  If  a  double  catheter  is  preferred,  a  larger  quantity,  two 
or  three  quarts,  of  water  may  be  advantageously  given,  and  a  few 
grains  of  common  salt  should  be  added  to  each  injection.  If  the 
rectum  is  irritable,  and  much  mucus  coats  its  inner  surface,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  boric  acid  to  the  water  in  saturated  solution.  The  in- 
jection washes  out  any  particles  of  waste  matter  or  remains  of  a 
previous  nutrient  injection,  cleanses  the  mucous  surface,  stimulates 
its  circulation,  and  prepares  it  for  better  absorption. 

Opium  in  Enemata. — Opium,  while  it  prevents  peristaltic  action 
and  favours  retention  of  the  enema,  may  also  tend  to  interfere  with 
its  absorption.  It  is  consequently  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  but 
when  irritation  of  the  rectum  exists  it  becomes  necessary  to  inject 
a  little  laudanum.  Ordinarily,  three  to  four  minims  is  sufficient,  but 
ten,  or  even  twenty,  may  be  required  in  some  cases.  This  dosage 
must  not  be  often  repeated.  Its  effect,  of  course,  should  be  watched, 
and  it  must  not  be  given  too  freely.  If  nutrient  enemata  are  con- 
stantly employed  it  is  sometimes  found  that  a  larger  dose  injected 
by  a  small  hard-rubber  syringe  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  giving 
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an  enema  allays  the  irritation  more  completely  than  if  the  opium 
is  given  in  one  of  its  constituents.  Injected  by  itself,  the  quantity  i 
of  opium  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  ejected,  but  is  absorbed, 
and  its  local  action  is  obtained  before  the  larger  bulk  of  fluid 
in  the  enema  is  injected.  In  other  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  give  tlie 
laudanum  in  very  small  quantity,  five  or  six  minims  with  each  enema. 
Instead  of  laudanum,  the  deodorised  tincture  of  opium  or  McMunn's 
elixir  may  be  used. 


SUBSTANCES  AVAILABLE  FOR  RECTAL  FEEDING 

Of  the  different  classes  of  food  stuffs,  there  arc  some  which  are 
absorbed  readily  by  the  rectum,  while  others  are  scarcely  taken  up 
at  all.  To  the  latter  class  belong  starches  and  most  of  the  fats. 
Those  starches  which  are  predigested  and  partially  converted  into 
sugar  may  be  absorbed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  add  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Maltine  may  sometimes  U 
absorbed.  Fats  and  oils  not  only  remain  unabsorbed  by  the  rectum, 
but  they  prevent  the  absorption  of  other  foods  by  coating  either  the 
mucous  membrane  or  the  food  itself,  and  are  therefore  worse  tlian 
useless.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  them  saponified  or  find)- 
emulsified,  prepared  with  pancreatin  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  doubtfitl 
if  even  under  these  circumstances  enough  of  any  form  of  fat  or  oB 
can  be  taken  up  to  be  of  practical  benefit  in  recta!  feeding. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  use  only  materials  which  will  be 
as  completely  absorbed  as  possible.  Anything  else  acts  as  a  foreign 
body,  and  in  time  proves  more  or  less  irritating.  Moreover,  it  is 
found  that  many  albuminous  materials  which  are  absorbed  from  the 
surface  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  become  irritating  if  given  m 
too  concentrated  a  form,  such  as  pure  peptone,  and  they  must  be 
diluted  to  two  or  three  times  their  volume  with  water  or  some  bland 
fluid*  Some  forms  of  albumin  are  undoubtedly  absorbed  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  without  predigestion,  such  as  that 
expressed  from  chopped  meat  or  ^gg  albumin,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  at  least  partially  pancreatinise  it. 

Pancreatinised  Meat.— In  preparing  protcid  food  for  absorption 
one  of  the  forms  of  pancreatic  extract  or  pancreatin  may  be  usccl 
Extracts  of  pancreas  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  do  not 
keep  very  long,  and  unless  perfectly  fresh  they  are  apt  to  prove  irri- 
tating, and  glycerin  extracts  cannot  be  used  in  any  quantity  on  ac- 
count of  the  aperient  action  of  the  glycerin  itself.  To  overcome 
these  difficulties,  Leube  suggests  using  the  fresh  pancreas,  which  is 
to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of  beef*  Both 
the  meat  and  the  pancreatic  gland  should  be  scraped  or  thoroughly 
minced  and  rubbed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  warm  water.  Any  fat 
should  be  carefully  removed.    The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  to  be  io* 
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by  means  of  a  suitable  syringe  with  a  rather  wide  nozzle.  The 
digestion,  which  is  begun  outside,  is  continued  within  the  rectum. 
Leube  sometimes  adds  egg  albumen  and  even  fat  to  the  mixture. 

Sanson!  gives  the  following  formula  for  a  meat  peptone  enema 
suitable  for  an  infant  or  young  child :  Shred  raw  beef  or  nnitton  in 
bulk  about  two  tablespoon fuls,  arid  an  equal  Inilk  of  water,  and  let 
slaiK]  for  an  hour;  then  add  gradually  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk» 

tated  to  boiling.  When  all  is  well  mixed  the  temperature  of  the 
xture  will  be  about  140*'  I*\,  then  add  a  teaspoon ful  of  Savory  & 
Moore*s  or  Benger^s  liquor  pancreatic  us,  and  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  Let  the  whole  remain  for  six  hours,  and  heat  to  Ixiiling. 
^rain  through  muslin  and  preserve  the  liquid,  which  will  syffice 
Br  several  enemas. 

Blood. — Dried  beef  blood  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  rectal 
food,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  absorbed.  In  those  cases  in 
which  I  have  employed  it  it  has  usually  caked  within  the  rectum 
and  prevented  the  absorption  of  other  materials.  Fresh  defibrinatcd 
blood  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose — four  ounces  may 
be  given  every  six  hours— but  it  possesses  no  advantage  over  pre- 
digested  milk  or  peptones,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Milk, — Pancrcatiniscd  milk  in  which  the  process  of  predigestion 
has  not  been  carried  too  far  is,  on  the  whokv  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory foods  which  can  be  used  by  rectum.  It  should  not  be  rich 
in  cream. 

Eggs, — Huber  proved  by  experiments  upon  patients  in  nitro- 
genous equilibrium  that  the  rectum  absorbs  25  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen  of  raw  eggs,  70  per  cent  from  raw*  eggs  with  sodium 
chlorid.  and  75  per  cent  from  peptonised  eggs.  The  whites  of  two 
^ggs  may  be  added  to  peptoniiied  milk,  or.  better,  to  peptone  solu- 
tioa  or  one  of  the  meat  extracts.  Ewald,  who  has  experimented 
extensively  with  rectal  alimentation,  states  that  unpeptonised  egg 
albumen  is  absorbed  as  prouiptly  from  the  rectal  surface  as  com- 
mercial peptone,  while  peptonised  egg  albumen  is  taken  up  even 
better.  The  absorption  of  albumen  is  furtiiered  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  table  salt  to  the  injection — about  fifteen  grains  to  each  egg. 

The  yolk  of  egg  is  not  recommended  for  rectal  use,  for  although 
it  contains  albuminous  material,  so  much  fat  is  mixed  with  it,  which 
is  not  absorbed  excepting  by  the  intestinal  villi,  that  it  is  useless. 

Orape  Sugar, — ^Ewald  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  anas- 
tomoses between  the  superior  and  middle  ha^morrhoidal  veins,  extend- 
ing to  within  three  inches  of  the  anus,  hence  making  it  possible 
for  any  carbohydrates  absorbed  per  rectum  to  reach  the  portal  sys- 
tem direct  and  be  assimilated  by  the  liver.  Of  the  various  carbo- 
hydrates, it  has  been  proved  by  Schonborn  that  a  solution  of  glucose 
is  best  absorbed.  The  solution  should  not  be  stronger  than  10  cc. 
in  100  CC-  of  water,  and  should  not  be  used  too  often*  or  it  may 
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prove  irritant  and  exdte  dtarrhoea.  As  much  as  95  per  ccfitJ 
such  solution  may  be  absorbed. 

The  addition  of  salt  to  all  forms  of  food  enemata  aids  in  tl 
absorption, 

AlcohoL^TTie  alcohol  used  for  rectal  injection  should  be  in  the 
tor-  *  :  ^  'i»|nor  somewhat  diluted.  If  pure  alcohol  is  given* 
it  -  ited  in  tliree  or  four  parts  of  water,  when  it  becomes 

less  irntating  tu  the  mucous  membrane  and  is  more  easily  absorbed. 
Very  often  a  small  injection  of  half  an  ounce  of  whisky  in  an  ounce 
ami  3  half  of  water,  or  even  an  injection  of  whisky,  brandy,  or  shem 
aad  whl  -n  dbne»  will  be  retained  and  completely  absorbed. 

witeit  ^  valiime  of  fluid  or  other  ing^redicnts  added  to  tbc 

afeobol  wtil  not  be  retained,  and  the  whole  enema  will  pass  out 
dgaun.  Rstm  may  be  used*  or  brandy,  but,  as  a  rule,  good  whisky 
is  the  mast  servioeabte-  Wlien  alcohol  is  given  in  connection  with 
other  rectid  foods*  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  dilute  it  with  water, 
but  umttluted  whisky  sometimes  causes  precipitation  in  milk  U 
jtMcti  too  stTQDg  it  coogtilates  casein  which  has  not  been  pancrea- 
tiitbeil  dod  nu  suUd  matter,  even  in  the  form  of  a  fine  predpiute, 
%$^  ai  nttidl  t»$K  in  the  rectum,  where  it  acts  as  an  irritant. 

BtimipfiMl  fkr  Food  Enemata. — Ewald  recommends  the  fol- 
limttlS^:  B*at  the  whites  at  two  eggs  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cold 
water,  a^kl  a  teB&pvxuih]]  or  two  of  starch  boiled  in  a  half  teacupful 
u(  a  iihpersitsst  gbaoose  solution,  a  wineglassfut  of  claret  and  a 
Ifta^i^x^nf^fl  of  ptytone  dilution.  Mix  at  a  temperature  below  tbc 
CiKi  tt  of  the  albumen. 

cs  expressed  meat  juice,  egg  albumen,  and  peptones. 

s  the  mixture  of  scraped  meat  and  fresh  pancr^ 

^itttsioii  as  prescribed  above  (p.  414). 

cs  tsoBk  gruel  and  beef  tea.  with  two  teaspoonfuU  of 

lH|i|gr  pMicremticus  freshly  mixed.    He  reports  a  case  in  which  ht 

sutftiiiiicd  the  patient's  life  for  nine  weeks  upon  this  treatment  alonr 

I^od  SupfWiitorics. — Rectal  food  suppositories  are  sometimes 
ina^  J  and  evaporated  or  condensed  forms  of  milk  of 

iii^  ',re  mixed  with  oil  or  cacao  butter  and  pres^^J 

tx!  bougie  or  suppository.     They  sometimes  prove 
-^ainly  convenient,  but  they  possess  no  real  ailvath 
n^.  iiemau,  and  if  rectal  feeding  is  to  be  long  con- 

lliilK^«  th<  lottrr  are  found  more  practicaL 


Other  Methods  of  Feeding 


^ u — Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  get  nmnA- 

UKHii  uilo  the  body  by  means  of  inunction  through  the  skin,  and 
,  cr  oil.  and  cacao  butter  are  rubbed  into  the  inte^* 
lonien  and  thighs.     This  means  is  naturally  only 
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employed  in  cases  of  extreme  emaciation  from  wasting  diseases,  such 
as  carcinoma,  marasmus,  and  phthisis.  It  has  proved  mainly  useful 
with  marasmic  infants,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  any 
true  value  beyond  the  advantage  of  lubricating  a  dry  and  shrivelled 
skin,  and  retaining  some  of  the  body  heat  in  case  of  greai  feebleness. 

Intravascular   Feeding.— In    extreme   cases   of   collapse,   where 
death  has  seemed  imminent,  nutrient  injections  have  sometimes  been 
given  directly  into  the  veins.     Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been 
,iihown  that  in  collapse  from  haemorrhage,  or  from  loss  of  fluid  in 
;he  evacuations  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  cholera  morbus  in  infants, 
U-watcr  injections  (a  drachm  to  the  pint)  answer  as  well,  and 
lave  the  advantage  of  being  much  safer  and  easier  of  application. 

Hodder  was  the  first  to  practise  the  intravenous  injection  of 
milk  in  1850  for  collapse  from  Asiatic  cholera,  and  T,  G,  Thomas 
was  among  the  first  to  inject  warm  milk  into  one  of  the  veins  of 
the  arm.  He  reported  one  case  in  which  eight  ounces  of  milk 
administered  in  this  way  saved  life.  Both  goat's  and  cow's  milk 
have  been  so  used,  but  the  milk  must  be  rendered  alkaline. 

Down  reports  similar  success.  Fowler  tried  intravenous  injec- 
tion of  peptone  solution,  and  has  given  as  much  as  six  ounces  of  a 
digested  beef  solution  in  this  manner.  The  peptone  does  not  re- 
appear in  the  urine,  but  the  casein  of  milk  does,  as  well  as  solutions 
of  sugar  or  albumin  when  injected  into  a  vein.  Some  of  the  fat  drop- 
lets in  milk  have  greater  diameter  than  the  capillaries,  which  might 
prove  a  practical  objection  to  the  injection  of  unskimmed  milk. 

Hypodermic  Feeding.^Feeding  in  cases  of  desperate  exhaustion 
ly  hypodennic  injections  of  milk  and  of  peptone  solutions  has  been 
veral  times  attempted,  but  the  results,  beyond  the  use  of  alcohol 
by  this  method,  have  not  proved  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant 
its  continuance. 

f  Bayle  has  employed  the  yolk  of  egg  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  normal  salt  solution  (7:1,000),  giving  three  drachms  at  a  dose. 

tliin  has  been  similarly  injected. 

Crede  has  made  use  of  a  preparation,  which  he  calls  ''  Kalodof 
containing  95  per  cent  of  soluble  meat  albumin  and  0.2  per  cent 
of  salt.  He  adds  50  grammes  of  a  lo-per-cent  sokition  of  Kalodol 
to  500  cc.  of  normal  salt  solution  for  hypotlermoclysis.  This  prepa- 
ration is  also  quickly  absorbed  from  the  rectum. 
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m  MEDICINES    AND    FOOD 

Too  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mutual  relations 
of  food  and  medicines.  So  little  is  really  definitely  known  of  tlie 
intricate  chemistry  of  digestion  and  assimilation  that  it  is  difficult 
to  formulate  rules  for  the  right  time  of  giving  every  drug  in  rela- 
tion to  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  stomach.     The  reaction  of  the 
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stomach  contents  varies  from  alkaline  to  neutral  and  acid,  and  these 
several  reactions  will  decompose  medicines  in  various  ways.  Besides 
this,  the  reactions  themselves  are  dependent  upon  a  large  numb<;rui 
organic  acids,  salts,  and  other  substances  which  may  wholly  alto 
the  composition  of  a  medicine  at  one  time,  and  not  be  present  I 
affect  it  at  anothen 

A  drug  given  after  a  full  meal  may  be  decomposed  by  the  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  of  active  digestion,  which  is  unaltered  in  an  empty 
stomach. 

Conversely,  remedies  which  are  not  themselves  influenced  by  1 
gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  may  affect  these  secretions  as  synergisl 
or  the  reverse.    Chittenden  says :  "  Take,  for  example,  the  influeno 
of  such  substances  as  urethan,  paraldehyde,  and  Ihallin  sulphate 
the  proteolytic  action  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  and  we  find  th 
small  quantities  (o.i  to  0,3  per  cent)  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  pri^l 
teolysis,  while  larger  amounts,  say  one  per  cent,  decidedly  check 
proteolysis.      Similarly,    among    inorganic    compounds,    arsenious 
oxide,  arsenic  oxide,  boric  acid,  and  potassium  bromide  in  small     , 
amounts  increase  the  proteolytic  power  of  pepsin  in  hydrochlori^H 
acid  sokition,  while  larger  quantities  check  the  action  of  the  fermci)^^ 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  added.    Again,  with  the  enzyme  tn."])* 
sin,  similar  results  with  such  salts  as  potassium  cyanide,  sodium 
tetraborate,  potassium  bromide  and  iodide  may  be  quoted  as  show-^j 
ing  not  only  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ferment  towards  foreign  s^i^l 
stances,  but  likewise  its  peculiar  behaviour — viz.,  stimulation  in  the^j 
presence  of  larger  quantities.    Forth ermore*  we  have  found  that  even 
gases,  as  carbonic-acid  and  hydrogen-sulphide,  exert  a  marked  re- 
tarding influence  on  the  proteid-digesting  power  of  trypsin/^    Tlicse 
gases,  being  a  product  of  intestinal  malfermentation,  may  thus  inter- 
fere with  digestion. 

Hydronaphthol  and  bismuth  salicylate  retard  gastric  digestioa 
Sodium  bicarbonate  and  other  alkalies  check  pyrosis  in  chronic  \ 
tritis,  which  is  caused  by  diminished  hydrochloric-acid  secretion,^ 
but  increase  pyrosis  subsequently,  because  of  the  greater  alkalinity 
produced,  which  favours  the  growth  of  lactic-acid  organisms,    Ac- 
cording to   LefTmann  and   Beam,  beta-naphthol   stops  the  action 
of  diastaste,  but  not  that  of  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  pancreatint 
hence  it  is  useful  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  without  wholly  stopj 
ping  digestion.     It,  however,  retards  proteid  digestion.    They  2!^ 
state  that  salicylic  acid  and  saccharin  both  prevent  the  amyloly^^^ 
action  of  diastaste  and  of  pancreatin,  but  do  not  retard  proteii^J 
digestion.  ^U 

These  few  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  very  divers«^^« 
influence  of  some  of  the  common  drugs. 

The  foil  owning  rules  are  subject  to  many  exceptions,  but  the; 
will  serve  as  a  general  guide : 
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Rules  for  administering  Medicines  in  Relation  to 

Food 

1.  Alkalies  are  best  given  shortly  before  meals,  unless  designed 
to  neutralise  hypersecretion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Acids  should  be  given  within  half  an  hour  after  meals, 

3.  Bitters  should  be  given  before  meals. 

4.  Remedies  such  as  iron  and  arsenic,  which  may  prove  some- 
what irritant  to  mucous  membranes,  should  be  given  either  soon 
after  the  regular  meals  or  after  taking  some  simple  article  of  food. 
Ammonium  carbonate  and  potassium  iodide,  for  example,  may  be 
prescribed  in  milk. 

5.  Most  cough  medicines,  cardiac  tonics,  diuretics,  and  systemic 
remedies  which  are  not  especially  irritating  to  the  stomach  should 
be  taken  between  meals.  They  will  be  more  promptly  absorbed 
from  an  empty  stomach,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  altered  in  composi- 
tion by  digestive  fluids  or  to  inhibit  digestion. 

6.  Remedies  designed  to  act  in  the  intestine  and  not  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  salol,  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, when  the  stomach  contents  are  about  to  pass  into  the  intes- 
tine. 

7.  Saline  laxatives  shonld  always  be  taken  at  least  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  before  meals,  preferably  before  breakfast;  but  the 
stronger,  more  slowly  acting  cathartics  should  be  given  on  an  empty 

omach  at  night. 

Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  an  hour  and  a  half  after  meals,  or 
on  an  empty  stomach  before  retiring. 

According  to  Whitehead,  starchy  food  should  be  avoided  while 
iodine  preparations  are  being  administered,  because  of  the  insoluble 
compound  likely  to  be  formed  o[  iodine  and  starch.  Syphilitics,  he 
says,  should  therefore  eat  meat  and  light  green  vegetables  only,  in 
order  to  get  a  maximum  effect  from  the  remedy.  If  they  are  taking 
•cry  large  quantities,  such  as  half  an  ounce  or  more  a  day.  this  may 

advisable*  but  it  is  imnecessary  for  ordinary  cases. 

Foods  and  beverages  may  be  often  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of 
disagreeable  or  bitter  medicines,  especially  for  children.  An  un- 
pleasant dose  may  often  be  smuggled  down  in  a  teaspoonfu!  of  jam 
or  a  little  molasses,  and  quinine  is  somewhat  disguised  by  mixture 
in  chocolate  lozenges.  It  may  be  given  in  solution  to  adults  in 
coffee.  Castor  oil  is  given  floating  on  coflfee  or  beer*  Both  milk 
and  Vichy  partially  disguise  the  taste  of  potassium  iodide* 

Milk  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  powders,  such  as  bismuth,  mag- 
lesium  carbonate*  or  sulphonal.  Many  bitter  medicines  may  be 
followed  by  a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  strong  peppermint  lozenge,  or  the 
outh  may  be  rinsed  with  a  little  brandy  and  water*    Chocolate  is 
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also  a  good  vehicle  for  ihe  administration  of  bitter  aiedicincs, 
it  may  be  employed  to  emulsify  cod*liver  oil. 

DIET-KITCHEN    OUTFIT 

When  a  case  of  protracted  severe  illness  occurs  in  a  household  It 
is  very  convenient  to  improvise  a  small  diet  kitchen  in  a  room  next 
the  patient's  bedroom.  The  outfit  should  consist  of  the  foUovvin^^ 
articles,  in  addition  to  the  usual  receptacles  for  containing  the  food. 

A  spirit  or  gas  lamp  kept  ready  to  heat  a  porcelain-lined  sauce- 
pan at  any  time,  day  or  night. 

A  double  porcelain-lined  saucepan  for  a  hot-water  bath. 

A  cooking  thermometer  for  use  in  hot  fluids. 

A  measuring  glass  to  hold  six  or  eight  ounces. 

Pancreatin  powders. 

A  bottle  of  rennet  ferment. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  two  or  three  ounces. 

Borax,  half  a  pound  (to  clean  utensils). 

A  glass  funnel  with  filter  papers. 

A  meat-mincing  machine. 

A  good  chafing-dish  and  a  pair  of  scales,  although  not  necessaiTr 
are  highly  desirable. 


TRAINED  PURVEYORS  OF   FOOD 

The  training  of  food  purveyors  for  hospitals,  asyltims,  and  other 
institutions  has  only  quite  lately  received  the  attcotioo  which  it  de- 
serves, and  hospital  managers  are  awakening  to  the  tact  that  H  is 
truly  economical  to  employ  a  skilful  trained  buyer  who  andetstaufis 
something  of  food  values,  dietetically  as  wxll  as  pectiQiatrily,  at>d  who 
studies  the  conditions  of  the  market  at  different  seasons  of  the  year 
in  order  to  secure  variety  of  food  at  a  minimttro  cosL  To  meet  \ 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  such  persons,  the  Pratt  litstituie*! 
of  Brooklyn,  offers  a  series  of  three-months'  coorses  lor  both  men 
and  women,  which  are  to  cover  the  following  topics:  {i\  The  selec- 
tion of  foo<i  material  as  to  quality,  food  \*ali>e.  and  cost.  Xlarictitig 
and  buying  by  sample.  (2)  Methods  of  preparatioo  to  a  brge  ^ 
and  by  appropriate  apparatus.  (3)  The  caie  of  food,  cold 
etc.  (4)  Serving,  embodying  general  dining  ecooogny,  bboar-sarin 
appliances,  etc.  Field  work,  visits  to  public  kiiriifnf^  mod  maiia* 
factories  of  kitchens,  and  hotel  fumt$htng& 
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DIET  IN  FEVER  IN  GENERAL 

^^  The  general  principles  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  the  condition 

^W  fever  which  accompanies  many  different  diseases  are  conveniently 

studied  collectively,  while  the  special  modifications  of  diet  required 

for  certain  infectious  fevers  will  be  considered  under  their  several 

headings. 

The  cardinai  principles  of  feeding  the  sick  involve,  first,  the 
avoidance  of  all  articles  that  disagree  with  the  condition  present ,  and 
second,  the  giving  of  the  food  best  adapted  to  relieve  the  digestive 
organs  of  unnecessar}^  labour  and  to  maintain  nutrition.  In  addition, 
for  certain  special  diseases  there  are  classes  of  foods  which  have 
distinctly  curative  value — for  example,  the  use  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  scurvy,  fats  and  oils  in  scrofula  and  tuberculosis*  Al- 
though there  is  no  curative  food  for  fevers,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  nothing  so  easily  assimilated  as  water,  and  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  this  fact  to  introduce  other  foods  into  the  body 
with  it,  giving  them  therefore  in  Huid  form. 

Pathological  Physiology  of  Fever* — The  former  treatment  of 
fevers  by  starvation  and  depletion,  on  the  theory  that  the  poison 
of  the  disease  was  soonest  conquered  by  withholding  all  food  and 
drink  upon  which  it  might  thrive,  and  starving  out  '*  a  devouring 
flame  of  inflammation.**  has  long  been  superseded  by  more  scientific 
methods.  This  early  treatment  culminated  in  France  in  the  first 
part  of  this  century,  and  was  first  combated  in  England  by  Graves 
and  his  successful  followers. 

It  IS  now  known  that  in  fevers  by  supplying  the  patient  with 
abundant  nitrogenous  food  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  spared  from 
consumption — ^in  other  words,  that  the  proteid  matter  of  the  food  is 
burned  up  or  oxidised  instead  of  the  proteid  matter  of  the  patient's 
muscles  and  other  structures.  The  animal  food  thus  given  does  not 
add  to  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  but  saves  them  from  wasting  and 
combustion, 
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Bauer  believes  that  **  the  gravest  possible  injury  to  the  organi 
of  the  fever  patient  may  be  broiigln  about  by  a  diet  too  rich  in  albiL 
minates/'  and  to  some  extent  carbohydrates  and  gelatin  may 
substituted  (or  them,  yet  he  adds  that  while  **  an  exclusive  use 
albuminates  is  undesirable.  ,  .  ,  In  fever  a  larger  relative  proportu 
of  albuminates  is  requisite  than  in  health*  and  so  much  larger  as  tl 
albuminous  metabolism  is  greater." 

Fever  patients  commonly  excrete  much  more  nitrogen  than  t}% 
take  in  as  food.     In  so  doing  it  is  believed  that  they  first  exhai^! 
whatever  reserve  supply  may  be  on  hand  in  the  food  proteids  f>rc- 
viously  absorbed  and  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  subsequent// 
draw  upon  the  tissues,  just  as  is  the  case  in  starvation.     The  urea 
daily  eliminated  during  fever  may  exceed  by  forty  or  fifty  grammes 
the  normal  amount  voided  in  the  urine  during  health,  and  this  may 
be  the  case  even  when  no  food  is  given ;  hence  the  waste  increase 
is  mainly  nitrogenous  (Bauer).     In  chronic  fevers  with  remissions, 
like  tuberculosis,  there  is  less  rapid  waste  than  in  the  continuous 
forms  such  as  typhoid.    If  the  digestion  remains  fairly  good  in  any 
fever,  the  loss  of  body  weight  is  proportionately  checked. 

Voit  suggested  the  theory  that  the  tissues  act  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  gland  cells,  and  normally  attract  such  albuminous  sub- 
stances as  they  need  without  themselves  untlergoing  any  serious 
change,  and  Bauer  believes  that  this  hypothesis  may  be  applied  to 
the  consumption  of  proteids  in  fever,  *'  that  under  those  comlitiofi^ 
wdiich  the  febrile  processes  bring  with  them  the  tissues  yield  up  \o 
the  circulation  a  larger  proportion  of  their  own  albumin,  and  that 
an  abnormal  amount  of  materials  for  metabolism  is  thus  presented 
to  the  cells/'  The  organs  meanwhile  lose  proteids  faster  than  it5 
ordinary  starvation,  but  by  the  same  processes.  A  single  albuniinoU5 
meal  adds  more  ]>rotein  to  the  circulation,  which  in  starvation  w<*a]<l 
aid  in  restoring  equilibrium  ;  but  in  fever  it  fails  to  do  so,  and  the 
loss  continues  because  the  inflamed  cells  have  for  the  time  being 
lost  their  power  of  assimilation.     Emaciation  therefore  proceeds. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  strongly  advocated,  but  which, 
on  the  whole,  has  less  to  recommend  it,  is  that  the  inflamed  cells 
consume  and  destroy  proteid  material  from  the  blood  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  in  health,  and  supplying  a  purely  proteid  di^ ' 
not  check  the  waste.  The  entire  question  is  exceedingly  in 
and  difficult  of  solution.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  febrile  metabolism  are  somewhat  contradictory,  and  it  is  undotibt- 
edly  better  to  be  guided  at  present  by  the  results  of  clinical  experi- 
ence in  feeding  fever  patients  than  by  theoretical  formulae. 

This  subject  is  physiologically  very  closely  related  to  the  partfl* 
chymatous  and  fatty  degenerations  of  organs  which  attend  many 
diseases,  but  it  is  impossible  within  the  practical  limitations  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  ^ 
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vfr>'  able  presentation  of  these  theories  in  the  chapter  upon  Con- 
imption  in  Febrile  Disease  by  Bauer  in  his  Dietary  of  the  Sick 
andbook  of  General  Therapeutics,  v.  Ziemssen)- 
Ley  den  and  Franke!  believe  that  in  fever  more  fat  as  well  as 
re  albumin  is  consumed  than  in  health,  but  other  authorities 
k  that  fat  destruction  does  not  keep  even  with  albuminous  waste. 
In  fever  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  diminished  or  sus- 
ded  in  the  stomach,  and  its  peristaltic  action  is  so  lessened  that 
ic  food  is  apt  to  remain  longer  than  it  should  and  undergo  tnal- 

icrmentation,  causing  oppression   or  pain,  nausea,  and   vonuting. 
sorption  also  is  much  reduced  in   fevers.     The  stomach   may 
loUy  give  out,  and,  as  Roberts  observes,  it  becomes  merely  a 
duit,  so  that  the  intestine  must  carry  out  the  work  of  digestion 
ided. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  dietetic 
tment  of  fever  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  save  tissue  waste  by  supplying  sufficient  nourishment. 

2,  To  give  semisolid  or  fluid  nourishment  in  a  form  which  will 
lot  overtax  the  enfeebled  digestive  apparatus  or  leave  a  large  residue 

f  decomposition. 
3.  To  give  abundant  fluid  with  the  object  of  relieving  thirst  and 

0  wash  out  through  the  kidneys  the  waste  matter  produced  by  the 
ncreased  rate  of  metabolism. 

■  4.  In  some  cases,  to  give  alcohol  as  a  food  as  well  as  a  stimulant. 

1  In  all  fevers  presenting  periods  of  remission  it  is  desirable  to 
|hre  the  greater  portion  of  the  food  while  the  temperature  is  lowest, 
K>  that  it  will  be  better  digested  and  absorbed,  for  at  tliis  time  the 
jksues  appear  to  temporarily  recover  their  assimilative  power  to 

ine  extent. 

Ir  mild  cases,  with  remissions,  if  the  appetite  holds  out,  it  may 
I  no  harm  to  allow  some  little  variety  in  tlie  diet;  but  if  the  fever 
brief  and  the  appetite  fails,  it  is  unnecessary  to  force  the  patient 
take  food. 

As  a  rule,  in  fevers  w^hich  are  protracted  or  severe,  nourishment 

ould  be  given  in  fluid  form.    To  ofifer  solid  food  in  serious  fevers 

practically  to  place  foreign  bodies  in  the  alimentary  canal  which 

trely  ferment  and  putrefy,  causing  discomfort  with  flatus,  fetor, 

id  diarrhoea.    There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  notably  the  fever 

>£  phthisis,  some  forms  of  protracted  sepsis,  and  ague. 

LMilk  being  the  first  and  "  natural  food  "  of  man,  it  would  seem 
rt  appropriate  that  it  should  constitute  the  staple  article  of  diet 
in  fevers  in  which  the  digestive  powers  are  temporarily  greatly  en- 
feebled or  wholly  suspended.  The  danger  from  its  continuous  and 
^elusive  use  arises  from  its  coagulating  in  lumpy  masses,  which  act 
practically  as  solid  food,  but  the  many  means  which  are  at  the  dis- 
of  the  physician  and  nurse  make  it  possible  to  overcome  this 
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difficulty  almost  completely,  and  by  processes  of  artmcial 
milk  may  be  given  ready  for  absorption,  so  that  nutrition  is  r 
quite  independent  of  stomach  and  intestinal  digestion.     In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  therefore,  milk  is  altogether  the  best  food.    The  i 
methods   of  giving:  it   have  been    described   in   the   section  ufic 
Adaptation  of  Milk  for  the  Sick  (p.  74),  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  section  upon  the  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fe\*cr  (p 

432). 

Next  in  importance  to  milk  in  the  diet  of  fever  are  to  be  mei 
tioned  the  various  preparations  of  meat — infusions,  extracts,  jmc 
powder,  broths,  etc.  (p.  112),     The  fundamental  idea  of  all  sud 
preparations  is  the  solution  of  the  nutritious  myosin  of  the  musdel 
fibres  and  its  separation  from  the  much  less  digestible  sarcolemma 
and  the  connective  tissue  constituting  the  sheaths  of  the  muscle  tas- 
ciculi.    These  preparations  may  be  made  from  tender  veal,  chicken, 
roast  beef,  and  beefsteak.    Oear  soups  or  civtsotmncs  are  nutritious 
and  mildly  stimulating  in  fevers,  but  if  given  often  or  in  large  quan- 
tities patients  usually  tire  of  them,  and  they  may  be  considerahlv 
varied  by  flavouring  with  vegetable  juices  and  extracts  or  aromatic 
herbs,  which  afford  variety,  and  as  a  rule  do  no  harm,  unless  exhaust-^ 
ing  diarrhoea  be  present. 

Buss  gives  the  following  mixture  to  fever  patients :  Peptone,  looj 
grape  sugar,  500;  rum  or  Cognac,  200;  water,  600  grammes — tli 
quantity  to  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours  m  addition  to  milk,  yolk 
of  egg,  bouillon,  etc.     If  this  food  is  too  sweet,  tincture  of  gentian^J 
is  added.  ^M 

Purees  may  be  given,  made  by  thickening  clear  soup  with  well- 
cooked  arrowroot,  or  finely  ground  rice,  or  thoroughly  baked  wheat- 
en  flour.     Bauer  recommends  the  use  of  "  fruit  soups."  which  are 
prepared  by  boiling  fruit,  either  fresh  or  dried,  with  the  addition,  if^^ 
desired,  of  grape  sugar,  lemon  peel,  etc.    The  mass  is  then  com^B 
pressed  and  strained,  and  the  fluid  obtained  has  an  agTeeable  taste" 
and  somewhat  laxative  action. 

In  cases  of  moderate  severity  and  short  duration,  when  the 
gestive  organs  are  not  greatly  disturbed,  it  is  not   necessar\'  ta 
confine  the  patient  to  fluids,  although  solid  food,  especially  meats, 
should  be  withheld.     Semisolid  food  may  be  given,  such  as  m\^ 
toast,  cream  toast,  soft-cooked  eggs,  beef  jelly,  or  plain  rice  pud-j 
ding.    Thoroughly  boiled  oatmeal  gruel  sustains  strength  while  ufl 
dergoing  severe  physical  toil,  and  fever  has  some  resemblance  to 
muscular  effort  in  its  temporary  arrest  of  digestive  activity,  so  tlial^ 
sometimes  substances  of  this  class  prove  useful  from  their  support- 
ing power. 

Many  other  varieties  of  farinaceous  and  other  carbohydrate  foods 
are  suitable  in  febrile  cases  when  carefully  prepared  in  fluid  forfflJ 
Patients  often  object  to  these  substances  for  the  reason  that  thcyl 
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are  tasteless  and  monotonous,  whereas  if  prepared  with  a  little  care, 

»by  giving  proper  attention  to  their  flavouring,  they  may  be  made 
very  palatable.  Thin  gruels  of  rice,  oalmeaU  or  barley,  from  which 
all  solid  matter  has  been  very  carefully  removed  by  straining  through 
a  cheese-cloth  bag,  may  be  salted  and  flavoured  with  any  desirable 
aromatic,  such  as  cinnamon,  clove,  nutmeg,  lemon  or  orange  peel ; 
grape  sugar  may  also  be  added.  Such  gruels  may  be  prescribed 
either  alone  or  combined  with  meat  extracts,  or  beef  tea,  or  beaten 
eggs.  The  addition  of  grape  sugar  has  been  recommended  by  See 
and  others  because  of  its  ready  absorption,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  form  of  sugar  which  is  produced  from  the  digestive  fermen- 
tation of  starches,  and  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  easily 
assimilable  carbohydrate  which,  to  some  extent,  may  prevent  tissue 
braste  by  furnishing  fuel  to  the  body.    ' 

If  a  patient  be  fed  upon  clear  farinaceous  gruels  alone  during 
fever,  he  cannot  thus  obtain  over  eight  or  ten  grammes  of  proteid 
material  per  diem,  or  one  twelfth  of  the  quantity  required  by  a 
healthy  man  at  rest,  and  obviously  he  will  suffer  within  two  or 
three  days  from  tissue  waste  and  inanition.     Egg  albumin,  meat 

K roths,  or  gelatin  must  therefore  be  added,  or  the  soups  must  be 
nckened. 

Eggs  may  be  eaten,  but  they  should  never  be  boiled,  and  in  fact 
■  they  require  but  little  cooking.  They  may  be  beaten  with  boiling 
water  and  strained  and  dropped  into  consomme  or  light  brolh  or 
HTuel.  The  yolk  and  the  white  may  be  used  cither  separately  or 
■Dgether.  The  yolk  may  be  beaten  with  hot  milk  and  water,  or  with 
Kot  tea  sweetened  with  grape  sugar  (Yeo),  or  it  may  be  added  to 
%randy.  The  brandy  mixture  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (mistura 
spiritus  vini  gallici,  Br.  Ph.)  ts  made  as  follows:  The  yolks  of  two 
eg'gs  with  half  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar  are  beaten  and  added  to 
aur  oiinces  of  Cognac  and  an  et|ual  amount  of  cinnamon  water* 
*he  brandy  in  this  mixture  may  be  still  further  diluted  or  reduced 
>  advantage.  Some  patients  prefer  to  take  eggs  raw,  while  others 
refer  to  have  them  very  slightly  cooked  by  immersing  them  in 
ater  which  has  been  boiling,  thus  cooking  them  very  slowh  at  a 
inperature  not  exceeding  180"*  F.  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Eggs 
rcpared  in  this  way  are  uniformly  and  lightly  cooked,  and  the  al- 
Limin  is  coagulated  in  a  soft  gelatinous  mass  instead  of  the  hard, 
hile,  tough  coagulum  which  is  produced  by  greater  heat  (see 
.  106). 

Cold  meat  jellies  as  well  as  simple  sherry  wine  and  lemon  jellies 
lay  occasionally  be  given,  but  gelatin  alone  is  not  particularly  nu- 
ntious,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  occupied  by  this  class  of 
bods*  comparatively  little  benefit  is  derived  from  them. 

Gelatin  given  with  other  foods,  especially  those  of  proteid  com- 
ition,  is  assimilated  much  better,  and  makes  a  desirable  addi- 
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Sbuld  be  remembered  that  those  who  are  not  ordinarily  disagree- 
ably affected  by  the  daily  use  of  strong  coffee  may  be  made  very 
nervous  by  even  small  quantities  given  when  the  system  is  reduced 
by  the  wasting  processes  of  fever.  Both  tea  and  coffee  should  be 
used,  therefore,  with  discretion,  although  they  may  at  times  prove 
valuable  in  relieving  the  monotony  of  a  fluid  diet  Other  useful 
beverages  are  whey»  or  whey  and  beef  tea,  either  hot  or  iced,  and 
unfermented  grape  juice* 

For  the  immediate  relief  of  thirst  cracked  ice  may  be  given, 
but  it  sometimes  parches  the  lips.  Some  patients  prefer  a  glycerin 
mixture.  A  drachm  or  two  of  glycerin  and  half  a  drachm  of  borax 
or  boric  acid  may  be  added  to  a  tumbler  of  water  and  used  to  rinse 
the  mouth. 

By  sipping  fluids,  thirst  is  more  relieved  than  if  they  are  quickly 
drunk.  There  is  more  satisfaction  in  draining  a  small  glass  than 
in  merely  taking  a  few  mouthful s  from  a  large  tumblerfuL 

The  question  of  the  temperature  at  which  milk  or  any  form  of 
beverage  should  be  given  in  fevers  may  safely  be  left,  in  most  cases, 
to  the  liking  of  the  patient.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  (p>338)  that 
the  body  temperature  can  be  but  little  if  any  affected  by  that  of  in- 
gested fluids,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  to  give  them 
in  so  agreeable  a  form  that  they  will  not  be  refosed.  An  excess  of 
cold  drinks  may  embarrass  digestion  or  cause  stomach  cramps,  and 
should  be  avoided,  but  any  cold  fluid  slowly  sipped  will  do  no  harm. 


Alcohol  as  a  Food  in  Fevers 


wM  The  principal  theory  of  the  action  of  alcohol  in  all  fevers  is  that 
it  serves  as  a  food ;  it  is  readily  absorbed  and  carried  in  the  blood  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  combustion  ^^aves  in 
some  deg:ree  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues,  as  the  alcohol  burning 
in  a  spirit  lamp  furnishes  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  itself  be- 
comes oxidised  to  waste  products,  but  spares  the  carbon  of  the 
wick.  The  latter  is  not  itself  burned  up  or  oxidised  until  the  alco- 
hol has  been  exhausted.  Another  theory  of  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
that  it  possesses  a  positive  antipyretic  action  by  which  it  controls 
the  body  temperature  by  restricting  heat  production.  It  is  also 
believed  that  alcohol  in  fevers  acts  upon  the  nervous  system, 
strengthening  and  supporting  it,  in  this  manner  indirectly  con- 
trolling the  nerve  currents  which  preside  over  the  activity  of  nutri- 
tion, chemical  change,  and  heat  production.  The  subject  is  a  very 
broad  one,  and  is  obscured  by  the  lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  processes  concerned  in  heat  pro- 
duction, which  are  probably  very  complex.  It  is  possible  that  in 
many  instances  alcohol  may  act  simultaneously  in  all  the  ways  sug- 
gested, having  the  combined  effect  of  a  food,  a  nerve  tonic,  and  an 
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antipyretic.    This  view  is  ably  advocated  by  Dujardin-Beaumeii^l 
who  gives  an  exhaustive  discussion  on  the  subject  in  his  work  on 
alimentation  in  fevers  (Du  Regime  Alimentaire  dans  les  Maladies 
Febriles,  p,  227). 

Light  white  wines,  diluted  claret,  and  even  beer  are  recom- 
mended in  fevers  by  some  writers  on  dietetics,  especially  in  thoK 
countries  in  which  good  water  is  unobtainable,  or  in  which  for  olhc 
reasons  wine  drinking  is  in  much  more  common  daily  use  than  it 
is  in  America,  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  watery 
In   France    and    Gertnany    light    red    wine    is   frequently   allowe 
throughout  the  course  of  mild  fevers,  and  from  five  to  ten  ounce 
are  given  daily.     The  fever  diet  in  the  Munich  General  Hospiiill 
includes  150  to  300  grammes  of  light  red  w^ine  or  white  wine.    Becrl 
is  also  much  used  in  Germany  for  fevers,  and  it  contains  some  nour- 
ishment. 

If  alcohol  is  not  required  for  its  stimulating  effect  upon  thf 
circulatory  or  nervous  systems  it  is  better  to  withhold  it*  for  in"' 
continued  fevers  emergencies  may  at  any  time  arise  in  which  it  is 
imperatively  demanded  to  strengthen  the  failing  powers  or  aid  in 
controlling  the  exhaustion  of  delirium.  Its  influence  will  always  be. 
more  decided  and  its  action  can  be  much  better  controlled  if  spiritt 
have  not  previously  been  given,  and  when  it  is  needed  for  any  siicf 
reason  it  is  best  to  prescribe  it  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  whisky. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  alcohol  is  usually  needed  if ! 
temperature  remains  for  several  days  above  103*^  F.,  and  is  alway 
required  if  it  remains  as  high  as  105**  F.     The  typhoid  conditio 
supervening  in  the  course  of  any  fever  always  demands  it — i.  e.,  th 
condition  characterised   by  great  prostration,  low   muttering 
liriuni,  subsultus,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  dry  tongue,  etc. 

In  the  convalescence  following  prolonged  fever  the  daily  use « 
liquors  with  meals,  or  in  the  form  of  toddy  or  punches  betwec 
meals,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  often  indicated.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  among  elderly  people  convalescing  from  pneumonia 
and  other  acute  febrile  diseases  or  who  have  been  greatly  weakened 
by  some  prolonged  adynamic  disease.  In  infancy  also,  and  early 
childhood »  the  use  of  alcohol  may  be  demanded  in  the  course  of 
acute  fevers. 

Persons  who  have  been  habitual  though  inoderate  drinkers  to 
many  years,  or  throughout  their  lives,  when  attacked  with 
severe  acute  or  infectious  disease  possess  less  vitality  and  resistance 
than  those  whose  tissues  have  not  been  constantly  bathed  in  alcohol 
To  withhold  the  long-accustomed  stimulation  in  these  cases  is  ofti 
to  precipitate  serious  exhaustion,  and  the  problem  of  proper!^ 
adapting  the  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the  patients*  actual  needs  be* 
comes  a  very  serious  one  to  the  physician,  to  which  he  should  give 
careful  and  thorough  study-     Caution  should  be  given  against  the 
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continued  use  of  alcohol  by  patients  in  whom  there  is  danger  of 
inducing  the  alcohol  habit.     It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  those 

feho  have  been  addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  but  who  have  been 
mporarily  cured  of  the  habit,  and  who  have  taken  no  liquor  for 
possibly  several  years,  acquire  some  acute  disease  in  which  there 
is  need  of  active  stimulation.  In  such  cases,  having  in  view  the 
jssible  recovery  of  the  patient,  with  a  renewal  of  his  alcoholic  habit, 
his  stimulant  should  be  withheld  as  long  as  possible  while  efforts 
re  made  to  sustain  the  enfeebled  heart  power  by  strychnine,  digt- 
lis,  or  diffusible  cardiac  stimulants,  such  as  ether,  ammonium 
carbonate,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  camphor,  etc. 

From  tlie  above  account  it  appears  that  the  question  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  all  febrile  disorders  should  be  considered  from  tw^o 
chief  standpoints,  embracing,  first,  its  value  as  a  food»  with  its  rela- 
tion to  other  foods  and  to  nutrition  ;  second,  its  value  as  a  stimulant 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  replaced  or  re-enforced  by  drugs, 
■The  continued  use  of  strong  alcohol  aKvays  disorders  digestion,  and 
^nce  the  stomach  is  weakened  in  fevers,  it  is  more  susceptible  to 
such  influences,  and  this  is  an  additional  argument  for  not  employ- 
ing  alcohol  in  a  routine  method,  but  for  saving  it  for  positive  indica- 
■ons,  such  as  asthenia.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  battle  for 
Hfe  must  be  waged  largely  with  stimulants  as  much  as  one  ounce 
an  hour  (tw^enty-four  ounces  per  diem)  of  brandy  or  whisky  must 
Dmetimes  be  given,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  presence 
high  fever  patients  can  often  tolerate  such  dosage  without  the 
Idications  of  alcoholic  poisoning  which  in  health  would  promptly 
How  the  use  of  a  smaller  quantity. 


Diet  in  Convalescence  from  Fevers 

Convalescents  who  have  long  subsisted  solely  upon  fluids  must 
careful  in  resuming  solid  diet,  for  the  rapidity  of  recuperation  of 
the  digestive  organs  varies  in  different  persons,  and  taking  meats  or 
pther  solid  foods  too  soon  may  cause  rise  in  temperature,  rapid 
^eart  action,  and  possibly  visceral  congestion.  The  first  meat  given, 
therefore,  should  he  in  a  finely  subdivided  stale,  such  as  scraped 
heef  or  minced  chicken. 

■  During  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers  the  more  easily 
digested  forms  of  starchy  foods  are  found  to  be  very  useful,  es- 
pecially if  there  has  been  much  loss  of  weight.  Sago  and  tapioca 
thoroughly  cooked  and  served  with  cream  are  highly  nutritious, 
kd  dried  bread  cnmibs  rolled  through  a  fine  sieve  may  be  added 
^D  thicken  clear  meat  broths.    Crackers  and  zwieback  are  useful. 

Other  ingredients  which  may  be  added  to  thicken  soups  during 
convalescence  arc  panada,  semolina,  tapioca,  and  macaroni     Cus- 
ird  puddings,  cooked  fruit,  wine  and  beef  jellies,  blancmange,  or 


"  Dinner. — Chicken     soup.       Bread. 
Duchess  potato.     Snow  pudding.     Cocoa. 

"  Lunch. — Siphon  soda,  with  coffee  sirup  and  cream. 

"  Supper. — Buttered    dry    toast.     Orange    jelly.     Sponge    cake 
and  cream.     Tea." 

A  further  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  section 
upon  Convalescence  in  Typhoid  Fe%'er. 

While  hrandy  and  whisky  constitute  the  best  form  in  which  to 
give  alcohol  in  the  acute  stage  of  fevers,  in  convalescence  it  is 
often  advisable  to  use  some  other  alcoholic  drink,  and  an  occasional 
change  from  one  variety  to  another  renders  the  patient  somewhat 
less  liable  to  the  danger  of  acquiring  a  permanent  alcoholic  habit. 
For  con\^alescence,  if  the  patient's  purse  can  afford  it,  champagne, 
port  wine,  sherry,  Madeira,  or  a  good  claret  or  Burgundy,  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  in  the  class  of  cases  above  mentioned. 

^  TYPHOID   FEVER 

Pathological  Physiology. — Careful  nursing  and  diet  regulation 
&i"e  the  life-saving  agents  in  typhoid  fever.  In  few  diseases  does 
^   closer  relation  exist  between  right  feeding  and  symptoms. 

In  average  cases  the  fever  lasts  a  month,  no  matter  what  the 
treatment,  whether  by  cold  bathing  or  otherwise,  while  in  some  it 
l/feontinues  for  five  or  even  six  weeks.  There  is  then  a  convalescent 
I^^riod  of  at  least  two  weeks,  and  often  as  many  months,  during  all 
^^liich  time  constant  care  in  feeding  must  be  exercised.  At  any 
tirne  during  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  the  slightest  departure  from 
^he  strict  rules  for  diet  laid  down  by  the  phyf^ician  may  determine  a 
*^ta!  issue,  but  it  is  during  the  period  of  ulceration  that  the  greatest 
*^^nj2^er  is  met. 

The  ulcers  involve  the  Peyers  patches  and  solitary  follicles  in 
tfic  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  but  they  may  extend  into  the  jejunum, 
^nd  even  into  the  large  intestine.  They  are  deep  and  c!ean-cut, 
*^^teri  including  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscular  layers,  and 
^onietimes  perforating  through  the  serous  layer.  An  overloaded 
*ntestine  or  a  distended  bowel  may  precipitate  perforation  at  any 
rp^^ment.  It  is  therefore  important  to  select  a  diet  which  will  leave 
^t  small  residue. 

More  or  less  intestinal  as  well  as  gastric  catarrh  is  often  present, 
^^^rfering  with  both  digestion  and  absorption. 

The  prolonged  fever  is  itself  a  menace  to  life  by  the  secondary 

*^ar»ges  which  it  induces  in  the  alimentary  system.     The  digestive 

-^^Tetions  are   altered   in   quality   and   lessened   in   quantity.     En- 

^^bled  circulation  retards  or  inhibits  absorption,  and  the  functional 

^tivity  of  the  liver  is  in  abeyance. 

^m      Poisonous  products  suspended  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  its  ele- 
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vated  temperature,  interfere  with  the  normal  rate  of  inetab(3lisnj  i 
through  the  body,  and  finally  the  excretory  organs  are  ovcnvofkeij 
The  typhoid  bacillus  has  curious  behavior  in  relation  to  ccrtaui| 
food  materials,  e,  g.,  if  cultivated  in  milk  it  prevents  coagulations 
whey  cultures  become  dislinctl)  acid,  and  potato  cultures  shoij 
peculiar  modes  of  growth. 


Dietetic  Treatment 

There  are  two  chief  factors  which  should  influence  the  selccti 
of  a  proper  diet  for  typhoid  fever.  These  are:  i.  The  suppos 
danger  of  mechanically  irritating  the  ulcerating  surfaces  in  the" 
intestine  and  the  danger  of  overloading  an  intestine  and  stomas 
whose  digestive  functions  are  impaired  by  fever.  2»  The 
of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  food  to  the  increased 
change  that  causes  or  accompanies  the  excessive  production  of 
heat.  If  the  proper  fuel  can  be  furnished  as  food,  the  tissues  arc 
spared  too  great  self-consumption  in  producing  heat. 

Milk  Biet. — In  regard  to  the  first  factor  the  danger  of  median 
ical  irritation  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  somewhat  exaggerated 
prescribing  a  milk  diet  for  typhoid  fever  in  order  to  lessen 
danger  many  overlook  the  fact  that  undiluted  milk,  on  entering 
stomach,  becomes  almost  soh'd,  an<l  large  firm  milk  curds  are  likely 
to  prove  quite  as  irritating  to  the  ulcerating  surfaces,  or  even  more 
so,  than  are  starchy  foods. 

When  patients  are  fond  of  milk  and  digest  and  absorb  it  thor- 
oughly, there  is  no  better  diet  for  typhoid  fever,  and  it  answers 
every  requirement  of  a  fever  food.  It  contains  all  the  essential 
elements  of  nutrition,  is  easily  digested »  furnishes  fluid  to  the  tis- 
sues, is  a  good  diuretic,  and,  if  properly  administered,  in  many  cases 
it  is  soothing  to  the  stomach  when  a  mild  degree  of  gastric  catarrh 
exists. 

Those  who  dislike  milk  at  first  may  later  grow  accustomed  to  it 
and  take  it  contentedly  for  a  month  or  even  six  weeks. 

Due  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  an  exclusive  mtlk 
diet  need  not  and  should  not  be  prescribed  in  routine  for  all  cases. 
Within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  writers  (notably  Shattuck  of 
Boston  and  A,  G.  Barrs  of  London)  have  advocated  a  departure 
from  the  strict  milk  diet  which  had  come  to  be  the  rule  for  typhoi<i 
fever,  and  it  is  found  beneficial  to  enlarge  the  dietary  of  some  p' 
ticnts  considerably  by  such  articles  as  strained  vegetable  soups, 
boiled  rice,  macaroni,  soft-cooked  eggs,  soft  cream  toast,  cream  and 
water,  buttermilk*  softened  soda  crackers,  blancmange,  wine  jelly* 
and  ice  cream.  It  is  much  easier  to  put  all  hospital  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  on  a  routine  milk  diet,  but  it  is  often  better  to  devote  a  little 
study  to  securing  suitable  variation  in  the  food. 
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In  typhoid  fever  every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain 
stomach  digestion.  If  all  food  is  thoroughly  disintegrated  before  it 
enters  the  intestine  there  need  be  little  fear  of  a  mechanical  irrita- 
tion  of  the  ulcerating  surfaces.  Far  more  danger  may  occur 
through  malnutrition  of  the  intestinal  wall,  which  prevents  absorp- 
tion of  nutriment.  An  accumulation  of  undigested  food  in  the 
intestine  is  therefore  highly  undesirable,  and  the  stools  should  be 
periodically  examined  to  see  that  undigested  milk  curds  do  not 
appear  in  them. 

Milk  for  some  persons  in  health  is  really  a  poison.  They  com- 
pletely fail  to  digest  it.  It  causes  constipation  with  clay-coloured  or 
white  stools,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  products  of  maUermentation^ 
ptomaines,  and  gases.  They  digest  it  even  less  when  they  acquire 
a  prolonged  fever.  Others,  with  whom  the  milk  agrees,  become 
very  tired  of  it  after  taking  it  exclusively  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time, 

I  have  several  times  seen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  symptoms 
which  resembled  scurvy,  with  swollen  and  bleeding  gums  and  great 
emaciation,  occurring  in  patients  who  had  been  fed  too  long  upon 
an  exclusive  milk  rliet  which  they  failed  to  assimilate. 

Quantity  of  Milk  Bequired, — If  milk  is  the  only  food,  enough 
should  be  given,  and  the  problem  of  what  constitutes  enou;^b  must 
be  solved  in  each  case  separately.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
feeding, which  induces  indigestion  and  restlessness,  increases  the 
pulse  rate,  and  aggravates  the  abdominal  symptoms — such  as  tym- 
panites, diarrhoea  or  constipation,  haemorrhage,  and  abdominal  pain. 
Ingestion  is  very  difTercnt  from  digestion. 

Tliere  are  many  writers  upon  dietetics  who  give  a  special  cau- 
tion against  the  practice  of  overfeeding  in  cases  of  enteric  fever  on 
Account  of  the  fact  that  more  or  less  gastric  catarrh  is  usually  pres- 
ent and  that  it  is  an  undue  tax  upon  the  digestion  of  the  patient  to 
Have  to  deal  with  a  large  bulk  of  food* 

On  the  other  hand,  underfeeding  causes  malnutrition,  favours 
tlie  occurrence  of  complications,  and  prolongs  convalescence. 

For  an  exclusive  milk  diet  the  outside  limits  lie  between  one 
-^nd  three  quarts  per  diem,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  age  and 
Stze  of  the  individual,  but  more  upon  the  condition  of  his  digestion. 
^  clean  tongue,  a  soft  abdomen,  and  natural  milk  stools,  not  too 
l^ard  and  without  coagulae  of  casein  or  flakes  of  fat,  indicate  that  the 
i>iilk  is  being  well  digested. 

The  reverse  of  these  symptoms  suggests  that  the  milk  is  sup- 
fi^lied  in  too  large  quantity,  or  that  it  is  not  being  digested,  and  one 
K>r  more  of  three  things  must  be  done :  (a)  The  quantity  must  be 
i^educed :  (b)  the  mode  of  administration  must  be  changed — i.  c., 
fhe  milk  must  be  predigested ;  (r)  other  foods  must  be  substituted, 
either  wholly  or  in  part. 
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In  cases  like  those  above  described  in  which,  after  fair  trial ^  it  is 
found  impossible  to  urge  upon  the  patient  the  taking  of  milk,  there 
is  no  objection  to  giving  strained  broths  of  mutton,  chicken,  or 
beef,  a  little  clam  broth  for  a  relish,  and  light  farinaceous  arti- 
cles, such  as  the  prepared  starchy  foods,  like  Mellin's  or  Nestle's, 
barley  water,  farina,  arrowroot,  and  other  gruels,  custards,  egg- 
nog,  or  a  piece  of  zwieback  softened  by  soaking  in  milk,  weak  tea, 
or  bouillon.  1  have  used  gruel  made  from  banana  meal,  which 
is  palatable,  highly  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  (see  p.  182). 
Junket  and  cream  are  very  nutriticjus  and  agreeable  to  the  palate* 
Egg  albumin  can  be  made  very  palatable  by  beating  it  with  a  little 
milk  and  sherry.  In  this  manner  considerable  variety  is  secured 
for  the  patient ;  the  appetite,  and  in  many  cases  the  digestion,  are 
improved,  and  by  alternating  one  or  more  of  these  articles  with  the 
milk,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nourishment  will  in  the  end  be 
taken  and  absorbed*  Layton  estimates  that  typhoid  patients  may 
sometimes  lose  half  a  pound  in  weight  per  diem,  and  in  that  class 
of  cases  in  which  rapid  emaciation  is  a  most  alarming  feature  of  the 
disease  these  various  adjuncts  to  the  milk  diet  are  especially  useful 
Moreover,  patients  fed  in  this  manner  are  not  likely  to  become  rav- 
enous during  convalescence. 

It  is  well  expressed  by  Henry  that  *'  it  is  not  so  much  solid  as 
indigestible  food  that  should  be  eschewed,  and  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  all  foods  except  such  as  are  predigested  are  solid  in 
the  first  stage  of  digestion."  A  pint  of  milk  contains  as  much  solid 
niaterial  as  a  mutton  chop. 

The  continued  use  of  beef  tea,  beef  juice,  or  meat  extracts  and 
peptonoids  undoubtedly  produces  loosening  of  the  bowels,  and  such 
substances  must  be  avoided  when  diarduea  is  present;  but  in  cases 
H'here  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation  this  may  be  a  decided 
advantage.     Veal  and  chicken  broth  are  less  apt  to  have  a  laxa- 
tive   effect   than   beef  and   mutton   broth,   and   calf's-foot   jelly   is 
allowed  by  some  clinicians.    When  patients  tire  of  the  taste  of  Ijcef 
*^ea  or  broth  it  may  be  flavoured  with  a  little  celery  salt  or,  if  there 
*s  no  diarrhoea,  with  a  very  little  tomato  juice  or  other  simple  vege- 
^^ble  extract. 

Henry  advocates  the  use  of  gelatin  as  an  "  albumin  sparer/* 
Although  it  should  not  be  given  if  diarrhcea  is  present.  As  much  as 
^  claret -glass  full  may  he  given  on  alternate  days,  and  it  can  be  in 
"^Vie  form  of  simple  blancmange  or  peptonised  milk  jelly,  which  is 
*>iade  by  adding,  while  hot,  gelatin  dissolved  in  a  little  water  to  pep- 
"^^onised  or  pancreatinised  milk,  and  flavouring  with  lemon  or  orange 
^Tid  sherry  or  rum.  It  is  eaten  cold.  In  the  stomach  it  is  quite 
^s  fluid  as  predigested  milk. 

Famaceoiia  GmeR— I  have  alluded  to  the  occasional  advantage 
C>f  giving  farinaceous  gruels,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  many  writers 
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are  opposed  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  may  excite  tympwj, 
I  bcHeve  them  to  be  at  times  of  great  service.  Stromeyer  fc«d 
his  patients  largely  upon  oaten  grits  boiled  for  three  hours  writli- 
out  sugar.  ^ 

Da  Costa  recommended  giving  three  pints  of  milk  and  one  pintS 
of  broth  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  midday  allowance  of  some  ^ 
grueli  such  as  arrowroot.  There  is  a  variety  of  enteric  fever  m 
which  without  any  noticeable  complications,  and  even  without  a 
very  high  temperature  curve,  emaciation  is  rapid  and  extreme.  In 
such  cases  especially  the  use  of  farinaceous  gruels  is  indicated 
They  must  not  be  given  too  sweet,  and  a  little  cream  or  lemon  juice 
may  be  added  in  lieu  of  sugar.  It  is  often  advisable  to  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  malt  extract,  or  one  of  the  **  prepared  foods,"  such  a* 
Mellin's,  Horlick's,  Ridge's,  or  malted  milk  may  be  given  in  raiJk. 

Sleep  and  Food* — In  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  question  ansc* 
in  regard  to  waking  the  patient  at  night  for  nourishment,  or  to  lake 
the  temperature. 

Some  patients  awaken  easily,  are  fed,  and  drop  off  to  sleep  again 
almost  immediately.  They  may  be  fed  every  two  hours  day  antl 
night.  Others,  if  awakened,  do  not  readily  fall  asleep  again,  and 
lose  half  the  night's  rest  or  more,  and  this  may  considerably  retard 
their  recovcr\%  It  is  sometimes  best  to  let  them  sleep  for  three,  or 
even  four,  hours  without  being  aroused,  for  the  rest  may  be  of  more 
value  to  them  than  food.  So  much  depends  upon  the  temperature, 
pulse,  and  general  condition  of  each  case  that  no  rigid  rule  should 
be  formulated,  but  it  is  best  never  to  let  four  hours  pass  while  the 
fever  lasts  without  giving  food.  If  patients  are  told  that  they  have 
a  little  longer  interval  than  usual  in  which  to  rest  undisturbed,  ihey 
will  sometimes  go  to  sleep  at^once.  Of  course,  if  they  sleep  dnring 
the  day  there  is  less  need  of  postponing  feeding  by  night.  Con- 
stant drowsiness  may  indicate  a  need  of  more  food.  The  nurse 
should  always  furnish  a  daily  record  of  the  exact  amount  of  milk 
or  broths  actually  given  in  twenty-four  hours,  making  allowance 
for  dilution,  and  this  should  be  compared  with  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided. 

Tliirst — Thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
cool  water  should  be  given  in  abundance  by  the  nurse,  w  ithout  wait- 
ing for  the  patient  to  ask  for  it.  Water  favours  nutrition  and  the 
elimination  of  waste.  If  diarrhoea  is  absent  it  is  well  to  acidulate 
the  water  with  a  little  dilute  phosphoric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  ten  or 
fifteen  drops  to  the  tumblerful,  or  water  flavoured  with  infusion  of 
orange  or  serpentaria.  Hoppe-Seyler  has  washed  out  the  stomach 
in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  shown  that  while  the  temperature  re* 
mains  high  there  is  little  or  no  acid  contained  in  the  gastric  juice. 
and  a  mildly  acidulated  beverage  may  prove  serviceable  by  aiding 
digestion  as  well  as  by  relieving  thirst. 
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Relief  of  the  latter  symptom  is  sometimes  sought  by  painting" 
the  tongue  with  glycerin,  which  is  used  to  prevent  evaporaiion  from 
the  surface  and  not  because  of  any  special  virtue  m  the  glycerin 
itself,  which,  in  fact,  is  hygroscopic  and  tends  to  abstract  water  from 
the  mucous  surface  unless  it  is  already  very  much  diluted,  and  it 
cannot  protect  it  sufficiently  from  the  evaporation  which  occurs  in 
mouth  breathing.  The  use  of  cracked  ice  in  excess  aggravates 
thirst  rather  than  relieves  it,  and  it  is  better  to  sip  cool  water  at  a 
temperature  of  50''  to  60^  F.  rather  than  ice.  The  juice  of  a  sweet 
orange  or  a  lemon  is  often  very  acceptable,  and  in  the  absence  of 
serious  complications  it  can  do  no  harm.  Iced  tea  may  prove 
agreeable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  restrict  the  use  of  effervescetit 
drinks  for  the  control  of  thirst  on  account  of  the  danger  of  increas- 
ing flatulency,  and  stretching  the  ulcerated  intestinal  wall. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  water  for  relieving  thirst,  h  is  of  great 
service  as  a  diluent  for  %vashing  out  the  waste  products  of  the  febrile 
action  from  the  system  through  the  kidneys.  Many  clinicians,  as 
Henry»  Meigs,  and  Beverley  Robinson,  make  it  a  special  feature  of 
their  treatment  to  give  large  draughts  of  water.  Henry  advises 
giving  each  patient  eighty  ounces  of  water  (including  that  con- 
tained in  fluid  food)  per  diem,  and  Meigs  has  given  as  much  as  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ounces  with  benefit,  including  from  thirty  to 
fifty  ounces  of  free  water.  Debove  gives  six  ounces  every  two 
hours.  It  should  not  be  dnmk  too  soon  after  the  fluid  food,  but  in 
the  intervals,  so  as  not  to  dilute  the  gastric  juice  too  much.  In 
mild  cases  a  little  cofifee  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  may  be  drunk  in  the 
morning. 

Alcohol. — The  question  of  how  far  alcohol  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  food  and  a  "  force  regulator  "  in  typhoid  fever  is  very  important. 
Tlie  employment  of  it  in  excess  as  a  routine  treatment  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  It  is  seldom  required  at  all  in  the  first  fortnight. 
Later  the  heart  is  enervated  and  its  muscular  tissue  is  enfeebled. 
In  all  complications  which  threaten  life,  such  as  severe  haemorrhage, 
sudden  cardiac  dilatation,  hyperpyrexia  (107°  P.),  pneumonia,  or  un- 
controllable diarrhcea,  alcohol  must  be  given  without  stint.  When 
the  complication  is  passed  the  dosage  should  be  gradually  reduced. 

Patients  above  forty  years  of  age  usually  require  stimulation 
eariy. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  prescribe  whisky  in  typhoid  fever 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  ounces  per  diem,  and  in  some 
chronic  alcoholic  patient?  large  quantities  of  alcohol  may  be  needed 
to  prevent  collapse.  Sometimes  delirium  will  disappear  when  ex- 
cessive dosage  of  alcohol  is  discontinued^  and  I  am  inclined  to  pre- 
scribe very  much  less  alcohol  than  formerly,  especially  for  young 
and  robust  patients,  I'ndnubledly  there  are  cases  of  greatly  weak- 
fted  circulation  in  which  its  use  must  be  pushed  rapidly,  and  in 
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which  It  quiets  restlessness,  insomnia,  and   delirium  better  thaa| 
opium  or  other  narcotics,  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  thai  thert 
are  other  valuable  cardiac  stimulants.     By  giving  small  doses  of  J 
digitalis  or  strophanthus,  or  the  two  in  combination,  by  the  asej 
of  caffeine,  camphor,  small  doses  of  morphine,  and  other  remedies 
in  combination  with  alcohol,  much  less  of  the  latter  will  be  ^^ 
quired,  and  there  is  far  less  danger  of  inducing  the  alcohol  habit. 
Strong  whisky  often  intensifies  the  stomach  catarrh  and  inlerferes 
with  the  natural  absorption  of  food.     One  very  noticeable  featitrr 
of  the  Brand  cold-bath  treatment  is  that  the  patients  do  well  with 
so  little  alcohol,  many  of  them  requiring  none  at  all  in  the  iiitemli  | 
between  the  baths. 

The  kind  of  alcoholic  stimulant  prescribed  must  depend  upon  j 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.     Brandy  and  whisky  possess  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  dosage  is  more  uniform  and  the  bulk  is  ncrl  great  | 
It  is  a  matter  of  routine  hospital  practice,  founded  largely  on  eco-  < 
nomical  reasons,  to  give  whisky  or  brandy  as  the  only  form  of 
alcoholic   stimulation,    but   in    private   practice,   especially  among 
women,  liquors  may  be  distasteful,  and  equally  good  results  can 
be  obtained  by  ordering  some  good  strong  wine  which  is  mortj 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  such  as  one  of  the  Hungarian  wines,  Malap,^ 
port,  sherry,  claret,  etc.     In   Germany  patients  are  often  allowed 
beer,  but  this  beverage  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  cffcr-J 
vcscent  drinks,  for  there  is  more  or  less  gastric  catarrh  usaallfl 
present.     It  is  not  much  prescribed  in  this  country.     It  serves  bet^f 
ter  during  convalescence  than  while  the  fever  is  present*    Brandjj 
in  milk  or  soda  or  Seltzer  water  is  best  for  diarrh(X*a,  and  dr>'  chaa 
pagne  is  good  if  there  is  vomiting.     As  the  latter  is  used  in  smalt 
doses — an  ounce  or  less  at  a  time — it   is  economical   to  place 
patent  cork  with  a  faucet  in  the  bottle,  so  that  a  little  may  be  dravvi 
at  a  time  without  losing  all  the  effervescence.     In  any  case  in  wbicll 
alcohol  is  given  the  best  guides  for  the  proper  quantity  are  founi^ 
as  in  pneumonia,  in  the  breath,  delirium,  tongue,  and  pulse.   If 
the  breath  has  no  odour  of  alcohol  an  hour  or  tw^o  after  the  (toscj 
has  been  taken,  if  delirium  has  stibsided,  if  the  tongue  become! 
more  moist,  and  the  pulse  becomes  more  full  and  slow,  the  alcoha 
is  doing  good. 

During  convalescence  a  little  alcohol — two  ounces  of  whiskjf 
or  four  or  five  of  Burgundy  a  day,  for  example — may  be  needed  ai* 
a  tonic,  but  should  be  given  only  with  food. 


Relation  of  Intestinal  Antisepsis  to  Diet 

It  is  said  that  bacilli  fed  on  beef  juice  produce  ptomaines  whidi 
act  more  strongly  upon  the  nervous  system  than  if  they  arcJcC 
upon  milk  (Rachford).     The  starches  do  not  make  ptomaine 
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The  typhoid  germs  certainly  thrive  in  nitrogenous  media,  but 
not  upon  carbohydrates.     Their  development  in  the  former  is  ac- 
companied by  the   production  of  toxic  material   in  the   intestine, 
which,  on  being  absorbed  into  the  system,  produces  the  symptom- 
atic phenomena  of  the  disease.     This  theory,  which  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  adoption,  has  emphasised  the  possible  value  of  anti- 
I    septic  treatment  of  the  alimentary  canal.     While  there  are  as  yet 
no  remedies  known  to  therapeutics  which  can  be  used  in  sufficient 
strength  in  the  intestine  to  be  completely  antiseptic  or  germicidal 
to  the  typhoid  bacilh,  there  is  another  aspect  of  antisepsis,  or  rather 
asepsis,  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  should  not  be  overlooked — 
that  is,  the  prevention  of  those  fermentative  changes  which  accom- 
pany indigestion  in  any  fever.     In  typhoid  fever  the  importance  of 
TOiiitaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  normal  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  food  is  of  special  urgency  on  account  of  the  length  of 
*he  disease.     Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  overdistention  of 
'he    intestine   by   flatus   must   have   a  very   injurious   effect   upon 
*he   vilcerating  surfaces  by   stretching  them.     At   autopsies   upon 
typhoid  patients  ulcers  are  often  seen  which  might  have  been  easily 
torn   \jy  slight  distention,  and  the  prognosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  more 
grave  when  extreme  and  obstinate  intestinal  flatulency  appears  early 
IB  the  disease,  before  there  has  been  time  for  either  perforation  or 
Peritonitis.     One  can  do  much  to  prevent  this  condition  by  bestow- 
'"if  Special  care  upon  the  whole  alimentary  canaL 

Care  of  the  Month,— The  mouth  should  be  washed  very  fre- 
quently at  regular  intervals,  and  always  after  taking  a  glass  of  milk, 
for  nothing  causes  coating  of  the  tongue  more  than  a  milk  diet,  or 
forms  a  better  field  for  the  development  of  bacteria,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  carried  down  to  the  stomach  to  excite  indigestion  and 
nattilency  there.    Listerine  and  hydrogen  peroxid  make  most  satis- 
factory and  cleansing  mouth  washes.     A  whalebone  bent  in  a  loop 
fornis  a  good  **  tongue  scraper/'  and  cleans  its  surface  quite  thor- 
*^tJghly.     If  patients  are  too  feeble  to  rinse  the  mouth,  the  nurse 
*''*>Uld  swab  it  out  for  them  with  a  bit  of  cotton.     Nurses  should 
P^  rnadc  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  simple  detail.  for» 
"  Properly  attended  to,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's  comfort  and 
^Ppetite.     When  this  is  faithfully  done,  one  seldom  sees  even  in 
'^tal  cases  a  typical  **  typhoid  tongue  " — brown,  dry,  hard,  fissured, 
?^d    so  stiff  that  it  is  useless  to  the  patient.     Patients  can  often 
^^^n  to  use  a  tongue  bath  to  advantage — that  is,  to  hold  the  mouth 
Y^'   of  fluid  for  several  minutes  at  a  time,  when  much  moisture  is 
^*^Sorbcd  by  the  mucous  membrane.     The  proper  care  of  the  mouth 
^ill    greatlv  lessen  the  liability  to  parotitis  and   catarrh  of  the 
'^^^^dlc  earf 

The   Stomach. — Tlie   dangers   of   overfeeding   with    milk   have 
^'^^ady   been   considered   upon   page   433,     Milk   disagrees   with 
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many  patients  sooner  or  later,  and  the  fermentation  processes  of 
which  tt  is  capable  produce  large  quantities  of  gas  and  sometimes 
elevatioii  of  temperature.  Sotall  doses  of  salicin  or  cerium  oxalate 
with  each  tmnhler  ol  milk  often  prevent  dyspepsia,  and  the  milk,  if 
sterilised,  maj  be  retained  and  digested  where  vomiting  has  been 
extreme.  If  there  is  the  least  indication  of  ordinary  milk  disagree- 
iag;  tl  should  be  at  once  changed  for  some  other  form — peptoniscd« 
or  slmliiedL  or  hotted.  With  a  clean  tongue,  and  with  sterilized 
sift  m  tibe  MmmcK  much  may  be  done  to  favour  the  further  diges- 
iKNi  of  Bwk  in  tbe  tatestme. 

Tkt  Irtwtine — Many  typhoid  patients  are  severely  constipated 
fcjf  wa  caccfaBsm  milk  diet  Constipation  favours  abnormal  fcr- 
wgattioo^  aad  begets  the  fiatulency  which  is  so  injurious.  Such 
rmrn  sboiiU  ws^  is  a  rule,  be  allowed  to  go  more  tlian  forty-eight 
kovis  witltewit  OKOcm^Ki:^  a  movement  with  an  enema.  VVhilc  it 
is  not  pm^bbt  lo  rcindcr  the  alimentaTy  canal  in  any  sense  truly 
aflflfik  tfcinmhnii^  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  favour  the  vital 
gfiH'IMl'ia  of  miiUou  by  preventing  the  opposite  extreme  of  ex- 
CC6«tve  tiigestioii  of  bacteria  of  various  kinds  and  the  production 
mt  wmlkeansaiai^atu  This  appears  to  be  at  present  a  more  encour- 
tgjmip  WM  fer  gifmicidal  efforts  than  treatment  directed  against 
thie  seal  ot  war  m  tiie  Peyer^s  patches.  The  judicious  daily  use  of 
rocait  igogmofci  never  excites  intestinal  haemorrhage,  but  excessive 
provokes  meteorism,  stretches  the  thin  ulcerating  sur- 
j<Ottit  of  rupture^  and  tends  to  keep  the  temperature 
rAiip^B  are  due  to  reinfection  or  to  simple  septic 
n  through  ulcerating  intestinal  surfaces,  there  is  all  the 
*or  die  prevention  of  accumulation  of  too  much  food 
le. 

-As  the  fever  subsides,  it  becomes  an  imjKDrtaJit 
i|ii««li<iii  how  soon  to  allow  a  return  to  solid  food.  Relapses  are 
v^rv  cosily  induced  by  indiscretion  in  this  regard. 

'X\m  palknts  appetite  is  always  a  dangerous  gtnde  to  follow  in 

itM^  dteaaew    After  foiu-  or  five  weeks  of  an  exclusive  milk  or  milk 

and  bcolh  diet  when  the  temperature  subsides,  and  often  before  it 

hi     "^       Ttie  tiortiul^  he  becomes  ravenous.     Like  a  lnng-star\'cd 

ti  links  of  nothing  but  food,  and  demands  something  new  to 

%^f^  4Hf.    A  hospital  ward  containing  a  dozen  convalescing 

'UMo^r^  paitents  b  difficult  to  manage,  as  a  bread  riot  is  con- 

;>   lueikaced.     IB-advised  but  sympathetic  friends  attempt  to 

iduui^yhi  in  all  mamier  of  forbidden  fruits,  and  the  patient  just  ar- 

lUcd  al  tht  hwcfy  state  is  tempted  to  steal  solid  food  from  his 

iMoic  *iNaifcCtd  neighbour. 

^M  the  atiMer  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  both  safe  and  wis 
4  ^tteoc^hcfiing  diet  at  an  early  date,  and  it  will  greatly 
U*tm  convakacffice  to  forbid  it     Light  farinaceous  diet — tapti 
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rice,  vcrmiceUi,  cream-toast,  a  cmcker  soaked  in  cream,  etc — m^y 
be  given  with  impunity  in  cases  which  have  run  a  mild  course  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  remains  normal.  Meat  broths  may  be  thickened 
w  ith  rice,  sago,  or  vermicelli  In  a  day  or  two  more  the  soft  part  of 
oysters  or  a  chop  are  permissible.  In  cases  which  have  presented  no 
serious  complications,  if  there  is  good  stomach  digestion  there  is  no 
need  of  prolonging  a  fluid  diet  for  fear  of  intestinal  injury. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  foods  suitable  for  the  different  days  of 
convalescence,  commencing  a  day  or  two  after  disappearance  of  all 
fever.  Milk  should  still  be  given  until  gradually  wholly  replaced 
by  solid  food. 

First  Day. — Chicken  broth  thickened  with  thoroughly  boiled 
rice.  Milk  toast  or  cream  toast  once  only  during  the  day.  Beef 
juice. 

Second  Day, — Junket,  mutton  broth,  and  bread  crumbs.  Cocoa. 
Milk  toast-  A  piece  of  tender  steak  may  be  chewed  but  not  swal- 
lowed. One  of  the  prepared  farinaceous  foods,  such  as  Mellin's 
or  Horlick's,  may  be  given  with  a  cup  of  hot  milk. 

Third  Day, — A  small  scraped-beef  sandwich  at  noon.  A  soft- 
cooked  ^gg  or  baked  custard  for  supper.  Boiled  rice  or  potato 
purre  strained.     ArrowToot  gruel. 

Fourth  Day. — The  soft  part  of  three  or  four  oysters.  Meat 
broth  thickened  with  a  beaten  egg.  Cream  toast.  Rice  pudding 
or  blancmange  and  whipped  cream,  or  Bavarian  cream. 

Fifth  Day, — Scraped-beef  sandwich.  A  tender  sweetbread. 
Bread  and  milk,  A  poached  Qgg,  Wine  jelly  or  cairs-foot  jelly. 
^tacaroni. 

Sixth  Day, — Mush  or  crackers  and  milk,  scrambled  eggs, 
chicken  jelly.     Bread  and  butter.     The  soft  parts  of  raw  oysters. 

Scz'cttth  Day, — A  small  piece  of  tenderloin  steak  or  a  little  breast 
^f  broiled  chicken.  Bread  and  butter.  Boiled  rice.  Wine  jelly. 
Sponge  cake  and  whipped  cream. 

Eighth  Day, — A  slice  of  tender  rare  roast  beef,  a  thoroughly 
"^ked  mealy  potato  served  with  butter  or  mashed  with  cream. 
^ther  foods  as  before. 

Ninth  Day. — A  little  broiled  fresh  fish  for  breakfast-  Beefsteak 
^  dinner.  Rice,  macaroni,  eggs.  Sago,  rice,  or  milk  pudding,  A 
^kcd  apple. 

Tenth  Day, — Mush  and  milk.  A  squab  or  breast  of  partridge 
^^   roast  chicken.    Other  foods  as  before.    Ice  cream. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  days  the  patient  may  select  articles 
'"^tn  the  menu  of  the  previous  day,  so  that  three  good  meals  a  day 
^^"^  taken,  besides  three  or  four  glasses  of  milk  between  meals. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  p^ive  a  little  alcoholic  stimulant,  espe- 
^^^lly  if  there  is  much  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
^^tween  lying  and  sitting  or  standing,  or  if  the  pulse  rate  is  very 
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tnilk  with  tea,  coffee,  cocoa.  Soups :  Beef,  veal,  chicken,  tomato, 
potato,  oyster,  mutton,  pea.  bean,  squash ;  carefully  strain  and 
thicken  with  rice  (powdered),  arrow-root,  flour,  milk  or  cream, 
egg,  barley.  Horlick's  and  Mcllin*s  fcxxl,  inaUed  milk,  panopeptone, 
bovinine,   soniatose.     Gruels;    Strained   corn-meal,  crackers,    rioiir, 

C  barley-water,  toast-water,  albumen-water,  with  lemon-juice.  Ice- 
cream. Eggs,  soft-boiled  or  raw,  eggnog.  Finely  minced  lean 
meat,  scraped  beef;  the  soft  part  of  raw  oysters;  soft  crackers  with 
milk  or  broth.  Soft  puddings  without  raisiiis :  soft  toast  without 
crust ;  blancmange,  wine  jtflly,  apple-sauce,  and  macaroni. 
The  objection  that  particles  of  solid  food  may  act  as  mechanical 
irritants,  erode  a  partially  or  recently  healed  ulcer,  and  thereby 
induce  relapse,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  modern  view  of  typhoid 
fever,  as  a  disease  in  which  the  germs  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
body. 

Many  so-called  "  relapses  "  are  not  relapses  at  all,  in  the  ordinary 
Sense,  but  are  cases  of  mixed  infection  or  some  form  of  auto- 
intoxication. Of  course,  it  would  not  be  maintained  that  a  tliet  of 
Corned  beef  and  cabbage  may  not  produce  great  intestinal  havoc 
^d  perhaps  induce  fatal  haemorrhage,  but  I  do  maintain  that  a 
Carefully  increased  dietary  such  as  that  described  is  not  a  cause  of 
relapse.  I  have  seen  many  dietetic  misfits,  in  which  over-zealous 
friends  had  smuggled  improper  food  to  hospital  patients,  yet  without 
Producing  relapse,  and  on  the  contrary,  many  relapses  occur  while 
the  patient  is  still  taking  only  a  milk  diet. 

Typhoid  fever  is  essentially  a  disease  of  so-called  *'  relapses." 
About  ten  per  cent  of  all  cases  are  followed  by  relapse,  no  matter 
ivhat  the  treatment.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  treat  some  two  hundred 
Cases  of  typhoid  fever  among  the  soldiers  who  returned  from  the 
Spanish  War,  and  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  comparatively  slight 
effect  which  a  perfectly  irrational  diet  had  had  upon  them — relapses 
Were  not  more  common  among  them  than  the  average,  which  merely 
slio\*'S  that  the  ulcerated  intestine  may  be  more  tolerant  of  food  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  of  normal  temperature,  if  the  bowels 
are  moving  r^ularly  and  if  there  is  no  diarrhoea,  the  patient  may 
Usually  be  allowed  to  select  his  own  menu,  although  he  must  be 
^-arned  to  avoid  for  a  long  time  eating  food  likely  to  leave  much 
insoluble  residue,  such  as  raw  vegetables,  raw  apples,  soft-shell 
crrabs,  berries*  green  com,  old  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  tough  meats, 
<3ried  fruits,  etc.  He  must  be  instructed  also  not  to  excite  diar- 
t-hoea  by  eating  too  much  fresh  fruit.  With  any  attack  of  indiges- 
tion he  must  return  for  a  few  days  to  a  very  simple  diet  I  have 
^<.»en  a  second  distinct  relapse  occur  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the 
but  such  cases  are  fortunately  quite  exceplioi^. 
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Typhoid  Fever  in  Children 

Typhoid  fever  in  young  children  is  rare.     When  it  occurs  to  in 
fanls  between  two  and  five  years  of  age  they  must  be  fed,  if 
ble,  exclusively  upon  milk  in  some  form,  prcdigested  if  necessaryJ 
but  in  each  case  sterilised  or  Pasteurised.     Children  usually  tak 
koumiss  well  and  thrive  upon  it. 

If  milk  is  refused,  and  emaciation  threatens  in  consequencei 
some  concession  should  be  made  in  the  rigour  of  the  diet,  but 
course  no  solid  food  can  be  allowed.     Beef  juice,  beef,  mutton, 
chicken  broths  (not  thickened),  and  beaten  egg  albumin  sweetened 
and  flavoured  with  a  few  drops  of  sherry,  may  be  substituted  forj 
milk  or  ahernated  with  it.     Children  take  junket  extremely  wcH 
When  stimulants  arc  required,  from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful 
brandy  or  whisky,  w^eil  diluted,  should  be  given. 

If  they  refuse  this,  a  little  Tokay,  champagne  or  wine  whc 
may  be  tried.  As  a  rule  they  need  no  alcohol  unless  they  are  ver] 
feeble,  or  if  complications  arise.  The  nurse  must  oflFer  water  freelf 
Barley  water  with  a  little  lemon  juice  is  useful  to  relieve  thirst. 

It  must  be  remembered  thai  the  temperature  curve  of  typhoid 
fever  in  children  is  often  very  regular,  and  a  fall  to  near  the  nornial 
must  not  be  regarded  as  justifying  an  allowance  of  sohd  food  at  j 
once,  and  no  matter  how  clamorous  the  child  may  be  for  it,  exactly^ 
the  same  rigid  rules  must  be  enforced  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time  during  convalescence. 


TYPHUS  FEVER 

In  general  the  dietetic  treatment  of  typhus  fever  should  be  thcl 
same  as  that  of  typhoid  fever,  but  as  intestinal  ulceration  is  abscntj 
from  the  former,  the  extreme  care  of  the  alimentar>^  canal  is  less  im- 
perative.    The  fever  is  high  and  the  patient  is  usually  deiinoiis,! 
hence  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is  best  during  the  height  of  the  fev^r, 
provided  it  is  w^ell  digested.     The  duration  of  this  fever  is  mud) 
shorter  than  that  of  typhoid  fever,  and  some  of  the  objections  to  a 
milk  diet  are  therefore  less  apt  to  arise.    From  four  to  six  ounces  of] 
milk  may  be  given  every  two  hours. 

If  the  milk  is  not  well  assimilated  it  may  be  alternated  with  of" 
supplemented  by  broths,  custard,  raw  eggs,  farinaceous  grucK  <^tc. 

Abundant  water  should  be  offered,  and  the  prominent  tendency 
to  ataxic  symptoms  and  stupor  may  be  counteracted  by  strong 
black  cofT<?e,  alcohol,  etc. 

Convalescence. — During  convalescence  the  precautions  ob- 
served in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  are  not  necessary.  3"" 
patients  may  return  much  sooner  to  a  solid  diet ;  but  some  alcohol'*^ 
stimulant,  such  as  ale  or  porter,  will  be  needed  with  the  meals.  Tbe 
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rure  may  reach  104*  F.  00  the  first  day.  There  are  anorexia,  thxr$l» 
votnitin^.  and  prosiradoa.  in  additioa  to  other  symplom&  The 
fever  continues  far  three  da^'s,  or  nntil  the  eruplioa  has  fnRv  deveK 
opect  after  which  it  sobsidcs^  Daring  the  {ebrile  stage  a  light  Aukl 
<liet  should  be  givexL,  such  as  is  recommended  for  fever  tn  gcnctal'— 
milk,  broth,  gnieK  etc.  (p.  42$}.  The  thirst  is  usually  consider- 
ably relieved  by  taking  coo)  liquids  tn  abundance,  such  as  water, 
iced  lemonade,  Seltzer  i^^ier.  etc.  If  there  is  much  eruption  in  the 
throaty  there  may  be  considerable  dysphagia* 

During  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  eruption  the  patient  re- 
quires an  abundant  supporting  diet,  and  as  much  milk,  eggs,  whisky, 
and  stimulating  meat  broths  should  be  prescribed  as  can  be  di- 
gested. The  patient  should  be  fed  at  least  once  every  two  hourSt 
and  must  be  awakened  three  or  four  times  at  night  for  food*  Vom- 
iting is  not  to  be  dreaded  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  The  com* 
lined  effect  of  the  irritation  of  so  large  a  cutaneous  eruption,  and 
^1  the  secretion  of  so  much  pus  from  the  pustules,  which  may 
iiotmt  to  many  ounces,  is  exhausting  to  the  last  degree*  and  ear- 
lest  effort  must  be  made  to  counteract  it.  This  is  especially  true  of 
III  confluent  cases.  A  dozen  eggs,  three  quarts  of  milk,  and  ten 
►r  twelve  or  more  ounces  of  whisky  or  brandy  is  nnt  too  much  to 
^rder  for  an  adult.  These  materials  may  be  given  alone  or  in  ccun- 
bination,  as  eggnog.  milk  punch,  etc.  If  the  stomach  rebels  against 
much  food,  the  rectum  must  be  utilised  for  part  of  tlie  work. 
This  supporting  treatment  should  in  all  severe  cases  be  com- 
^^1  .(-need  early,  even  in  the  vesicular  stage  of  extensive  eruption, 
tthout  waiting  for  signs  of  exhaustion,  which  are  otlierwise  certain 
^  follow.  If  strong  liquor  is  not  tolerated,  champagne  or  other 
11  c  must  be  suhstituted. 

Convalesceiice  occupies  from  one  to  four  weeks,  according  tu 
o:  severity  of  the  attack*    The  diet  should  he  slowly  increased,  and 
SiiiM  comprise  abundant  animal  food,  meal,  milk,  and  eggs,  and 
abolic  stimulants,  such  as  ale,  porter;  or  Burgundy. 


SCARLET  FEVER 

In  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  temperature  sulisides  in  a  few 
A^  and  after  that  time,  during  the  period  of  tlcsqwanialion,  iipe- 


cial  care  in  the  diet  is  unnecessary  unless  nephritis  is  prestnl 
While  the  fever  lasts  the  diet  should  be  of  fluid  character,  and  milVj 
koumiss,  soups,  broths,  and  farinaceous  gruels  of  arrowroot,  fanna, 
etc.»  are  to  be  gfivcn.  In  all  cases  there  is  liability  to  renal  iirita- 
tion,  and  desquamative  nephritis  may  occur ;  and  in  order  ta  elimi- 
nate the  scarlatinal  poison  and  waste  products  of  the  fever  fram 
the  system  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient 
take  as  little  nitrogenous  food  as  possible,  except  milk,  and  drink 
large  quantities  of  fluid.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  thirst  arc  prom- 
inent symptoms,  and  there  is  often  difhculty  in  swallowing,  owing 
to  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  throat.  Water,  effervescing  waters 
(Seltzer,  Apollinans),  barley  water,  orange  juice  in  Vichy,  and  sour 
lemonade  may  be  drunk  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  mild  cases  a  little  plain  vanilla  ice  cream  is  much  enjoyed  by 
children.  It  is  nutritious,  cooling,  and  grateful  to  the  parched 
throat. 

If  the  fever  is  high,  four  or  five  ounces  of  fluids  must  be  given 
every  hour.  In  severe  cases  there  is  gastric  derangement,  and  ihe 
diet  must  be  restricted  to  milk  in  some  form,  as  koumiss  or  pepto- 
nised  milk.  If  nephritis  is  present,  the  milk  diet  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  all  other  nitrogenous  food  must  be  withheld  (sec  Alk- 
miniiria).  Jaccoud  maintains  that  scarlatinal  nephritis  can  be  usu- 
ally averted  by  keeping  the  child  upon  a  strict  milk  diet  from  the 
commencement  and  continuing  it  for  several  weeks. 

Convalescent  children  who  have  had  very  mild  attacks  are  often 
hongry,  but  it  is  best  to  control  their  diet  carefully  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  even  if  albuminuria  is  not  detected.  They  may  be  given  at 
first  such  articles  as  junket,  rice  pudding,  crackers,  farina,  coni- 
slarch  or  sago  with  cream,  milk  toast,  cream  toast,  baked  custard, 
blancmange,  wine  and  beef  jelly,  musli,  baked  apples,  stewed 
prunes,  oranges.  The  resumption  of  animal  fare  should  be  very 
gradual  in  all  cases,  and  fish,  oysters,  chicken,  or  eggs  should  be 
given  before  meat 

MEASLES 

The  diet  in  ordinary  cases  of  measles  does  not  require  special 
care  beyond  that  described  under  the  section  on  Diet  in  Fever  in 
GeneraL  The  appetite  is  usually  wanting  in  the  prodromal  and 
eruptive  stages,  and  milk  with  farinaceous  gruels  answers  every  m 
requirement.  Thirst  is  prominent,  and  cool  water  or  lemonade  may  V 
be  offered,  or  orange  juice  or  unfermented  grape  juice  in  Vichy- 
Alcoholic  stimulation  is  only  needed  if  the  patient  is  very  feeble,  or 
if  severe  complications  arise.  The  resumption  of  a  solid  diet  must 
be  gradual,  but  it  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  fever  and  catarrh* 
symptoms  disappear. 

When  nursing  or  hand-fed  infants  have  measles  they  should  be 
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fed  somcwhai  oftener  than  usual,  and  must  be  gi\*en  less  food  at 
each  feeding.  A  child  of  eight  or  ten  months  of  age  should  be  fed 
on  diluted  mSk  like  ooe  two  or  three  months  younger.  In  thb 
manner  any  existing  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  less  likely  to  cause 
serious  indigcstioo  and  vomiting.  It  is  particularly  necessar>^  to 
give  water^  and  half  an  ounce  should  be  offered  at  least  ever}'  two 
hours,  or  oftener,  while  the  infant  is  awake. 

If  there  is  moch  gastric  irritation  or  catarrh,  it  may  prove  best 
to  suspend  itiilk  feeding  for  a  day  or  two  and  substitute  meat  juice 
or  beef  or  mutton  broth. 

MUMPS 

For  mumps  no  special  diet  is  required  beyond  the  necessity  of 
gi%ing  fluids  or  soft  food  while  the  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands 
and  fever  last.  The  suggestions  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  ton- 
sillitis apply  to  this  disease.  Anaemia  is  apt  to  be  extreme  during 
convalescence,  and  meats  should  therefore  be  plentifully  supplied. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  very-  appropriate  in  protracted  convalescence. 
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WHOOPING   COUGH 


In  whooping  cough  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  so  severe  as 
to  give  rise  to  vomiting,  and  in  bad  cases  they  are  excited  by  taking 
food  which  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  become  assimilated, 
and  nutrition  may  suffer  very  seriously  in  consequence,  adding  to 
the  general  exhaustion  which  accompanies  the  disease.  All  food 
fiiust  be  made  easily  assimilable.  It  is  best  to  give  food  regularly 
in  moderate  quantity  at  each  time,  and  it  should  be  predigested 
if  necessary.  Pancreaiinised  milk,  koumiss,  the  prepared  amyla- 
ceous foods,  cream  toast,  eggs,  junket,  chicken  broth,  malted  farina- 
ceous foods,  custard,  milk  puddings,  gruels  thickened  with  meat 
extracts,  and  stimulants  in  the  form  of  egg  albumin  in  sherr>\  egg- 
nog,  or  milk  punch,  are  recommended  for  patients  who  vomit  solid 
^ood.  The  worst  cases  require  nutrient  enemata.  as  exhaustion  be- 
comes criticaL 

INFLUENZA 

Symptomi. — Influenza  is  an  acute  and  moderately  infectious 
^^ver  of  mtcrobic  origin  which  is  recognised  by  catarrhal  inflam- 
^^ation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  air  passages,  and  by 
Symptoms  referable  to  the  nerve  centres.  In  many  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  no  special  dietetic  treat- 
ment is  required  beyond  that  common  to  febricula*  but  a  large 
dumber  of  cases  are  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  serious  complica- 
^"*ons  or  they  present  sequelae.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
Mucous  membranes  of  the  air  passages  are  the  principal  seat  of  the 
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inflammation,  but  in  others  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membranes  I 
are   similarly  attacked,   giving   rise   to  pronounced   digestive  «li5-| 
orders,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.     The  fever,  commonty  ot  ^ 
moderate  severity  (103"  to  103.5°  ^"O*  persists  for  three  or  fourdayi] 
or  a  week.     There  is  usually  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  ex- 
treme malaise,  muscular  pains,  enfeebled  circulation,   and  almost | 
total  loss  of  appetite.     As  an  adjunct  to  other  treatment,  absolute ' 
rest  in  bed  is  imperative  in  all  severe  cases,  not  only  for  tlie  pur- 
pose  of  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature  and  of  protecting  the 
body  from  draughts,  but  to  guard  against  syncope  from  debilitated 
heart  action. 

Dietetic  Treatment*^ — While  the  fever  lasts,  the  stomach  is  usu- 
ally irritable,  and  the  diet  must  be  fluid  and  restricted.    Food  shouldj 
be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  according  to  the  rules  appliablc 
in  cases  of  extreme  debility. 

In  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  two  and  a  half  quarts  shuuld 
be  drunk  if  possible.  Later  the  patient  may  be  given  nourishing 
beef,  mutton,  or  chicken  broths,  with  beaten  eggs  added,  milk  toast, 
custards,  eggnog,  and  milk  punch.  As  soon  as  solid  food  can  be 
eaten,  scraped-beef  sandwiches,  oysters,  tender  breast  of  chicken 
eggs  poached  or  scrambled,  and  light  farinaceous  articles  with  which 
cream  is  taken,  are  appropriate. 

As  a  stimulant,  champagne  is  particularly  serviceable  in  relievinfl 
both  the  physical  and  mental  depression  which  is  so  characteristic^ 
of  nearly  all  phases  of  this  disease. 

Convalescence  is  frequently  prolonged,  and  debility,  muscular 
weakness,  irritability  of  the  heart,  and  enfeeblement  of  digestion  are 
often  present  to  a  degree  which  appears  wholly  disproportionate 
to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  febrile  attack.  The  diet  must 
therefore  still  be  carefully  supervised,  while  every  exertion  of  eithd 
body  or  mind  must  be  prohibited.  The  food  should  be  of  a  higWfl 
nutritious  character  and  served  in  an  appetising  and  palatable  maa^ 
ner,  and  as  abundant  as  the  condition  of  the  stomach  will  allov 
(See  Convalescence  from  Typhoid  Fever,  p.  440.) 

Patients  with  whom  milk  usually  agrees  do  w^ell  to  take  it  i«^ 
qunntitics  amounting  to  a  quart  a  day,  in  addition  to  abundant  soli*^ 
nitrogenous  food,  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  chicken,  eggs,  etc. 

Alkaline  waters  should  be  drunk.  If  the  appetite  flags  and  retoi"^ 
of  strength  is  delayed,  tonics  and  possibly  change  of  air  may  t>^ 
rcqtuVed. 

When  convalescence  is  protracted  it  is  advisable  to  contift'*^^ 
alcoholic  stimulation,  and  milk  punches,  plain  whisky  and  water,  *^^ 
a  glass  of  sound  Burgundy  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  d^^l^ 
as  a  tonic,  with  the  meals.  Malt  liquors  may  also  be  indicated  * 
some  cases. 


DIFHTHEKTA 
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DIPHTHERIA 

Symptoms.' — Diphtheria  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  charac- 
terised by  croupous  in fl animation  of  mucous  membranes  which 
particularly  affects  the  pharynx  and  upper  air  passages,  Chnic- 
ally  the  disease  presents  fever  of  an  irregular  type,  with  great 
debility,  and  frequently  albuminuria.  Anaemia  and  rapid  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength  are  characteristic.  The  mortality  is  high,  espe- 
ci^Jy  among  children,  whom  the  disease  chiefly  attacks,  and  death 
may  result  from  toxaemia,  sudden  heart  failure,  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  caused  by  accumulation  of  the  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane, the  extension  of  the  inflammation  down  the  air  passages,  or 
exhaustion  from  inability  to  swallow  food  Recovery  is  uniformly 
slow,  and  may  be  still  further  retarded  by  paralysis  or  other  sequelae. 
Owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  throat  is  involved,  with  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  to  the  general  weakness  and  pros- 
tration*  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  greater  care  in  regard  to 
dietetic  treatment  becomes  imperative.  There  is  anorexia,  and  the 
sense  of  taste  is  lost ;  nausea  is  frequently  present  as  well  as  con- 
stipation. The  cervical  lymphatic  glands  are  more  or  less  swollen 
and  give  rise  to  pain  or  soreness  on  opening  the  mouth.  Albumin 
may  appear  in  the  urine  as  early  as  the  second  day. 

Bietetic  Treatment, — "  Alimentation  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  general  treatment  "  (Trousseau).    Throughout  the  active  stage 
of  the  disease  while  the  fever  lasts,  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
All  food  must  be  given  in  fluid  form,  of  which  milk  is  the  best,  or 
if*  as  sometimes  happens,  semisolid  material  is  more  easily  swal- 
lowed, the  food  must  be  thickened  with  cream,  gelatin,  eggs,  or 
farinaceous  articles:  or  beef  meal,  Mellin's  food,  malted  milk,  etc.» 
may  be  added  for  this  purpose  to  other  foods.    The  diet  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  nutritious  beef  or  chicken  broth  and  beef  tea,  Ggg 
albumin,  eggnog,  milk,  and  milk  punch.     Plain  vanilla  ice  cream 
is  nutritious,  and  if  not  too  sweet  it  is  well  borne,  and  is  frequently 
very  grateful  to  the  inflamed  throat.    Simple  farinaceous  foods,  such 
as  arrowToot,  thoroughly  cooked  rice,  soft  cream  toast,  and  gruels, 
may  be  taken.    Continued  disgust  for  food  is  a  very  bad  prognostic 
sign,  and  ever>*  effort  must  be  made  to  counteract  it  by  oflFering 
variety.     When  the  child  is  unable  to  swallow  on  account  of  pain 
or  accumulation  of  membrane  in  the  throat,  forced  feeding  with  a 
nasal  or  stomach  tube  may  be  better  than  nutrient  enemata. 


Intubation  and  Tracheotomy 
When  intubation  of  the  lar>*nx  has  been  performed  the  child 
sometimes  experiences  great  trouble  in  swallowing  w  ithout  drawing 
food  into  the  trachea.    It  is  difficult  to  close  the  epiglottis  with  the 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL 

enter  the  lube  and  excite  pneumonia  by  reaching  the  deeper  por- 
lions  of  the  lungs,  and  said :  **  I  do  not  believe — and  there  is  no 
evidence  so  far  to  prove — that  any  of  the  fluid  entering  the  tube 
ever  reaches  the  bronchi,  for  it  is  promptly  expelled  by  coughing." 
He  cited  cases  in  support  of  this  statement,  one  being  that  of  a 
woman  who  wore  the  laryngeal  tube  for  over  ten  months  continu- 
ously, and  enjoyed  good  health.  He  said  that  vomited  food  enters 
the  tube  even  less  often  than  swallowed  food. 

TRACHEOTOMY 

The  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  performed  for  obstructions  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  accumulation  of  diphtheritic  membrane  in  the 
lar>*nx.  oedema  of  the  glottis,  laryngeal  new  growths,  etc.  The  con- 
ditions which  require  this  procedure  are  usually  among  those  which 
interfere  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  swallowing,  ahhough  the 
presence  of  the  tracheotomy  tube  in  the  trachea  is  well  borne  and 
does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  deglutition  in  any  manner.  No 
special  precautions  in  feeding  are  necessitated  by  the  presence  of 
the  tube,  as  in  the  case  of  intubation. 
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PoST-DlPilTHERITIC    PARALYSIS 

In  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  the  soft  palate  is  oftenest  affected, 
but  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  or  even  the  oesophagus, 
may  also  be  involved,  in  which  case  deglutition  is  hindered  and  the 
patient  must  be  fed  through  a  catheter  or  stomach  tube  (see  Gavage)' 
or  by  enemata.  (See  Food  Enemata.)  Meltzer  has  shown  that  in 
man  and  the  horse  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles  contract  upon  fluids  so  as 
to  squirt  them  down  into  the  oesophagus  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of 
ordinary  peristaltic  motion,  or  several  feet  a  second ;  hence,  in  paral- 
ysis affecting  these  muscles  fluids  can  scarcely  be  swallowed,  W.  B. 
Cannon  and  A.  Moser,  by  means  of  the  X  ray,  studied  the  swallow- 
ing of  capsules  of  bismuth,  and  found  that  *'  solids  and  semisolids  are 
slowly  carried  through  the  entire  oesophagus  by  peristalsis  alone/' 

The  phenomenal  success  of  antitoxin  moculations  in  reducing 
the  mortality  of  diphtheria  to  less  than  one  third  of  its  former  degree 
have  made  sequels  of  this  nature  very  infrequent 


CEREBRO-SPINAL   MENINGITIS 

Symptoms. — Cerebro-spinaJ  meningitis  is  an  infectious  disease  of 
microbic  origin,  in  which  the  chief  lesions  are  an  inflammation  of 
the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord*  This  inflammation  of  the 
membranous  coverings  of  the  ner\  ous  system  residts  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  variety  of  symptoms,  including  fever,  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation. 
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The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  severity  and  duration,  lasting 
a  few  days  to  several  months.    In  mild  cases  convalescence  is 
lished  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  in  severe  and  protracted  cases  tl 
nerv^ous  symptoms  increase  m  severity.     The  stage  of  excitemti 
and  irritation  of  the  nerves  with  active  dehrium   is  succeeded 
profound  prostration  and  coma,  with  progressive  emaciation,  a  vai 
able  temperature,  and  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  with  involuni 
evacuations.     Such  cases  as  a  rule  prove  fatal,  but  they  are  ni 
necessarily  hopeless*  and  recovery  may  occur  at  any  time.    Much, 
tlierefore,  depends  upon  the  careful  nourishment  of  the  patient  and 
every  effort  should  be  directed  towards  maintaining  strength  and 
promoting  nutrition. 

Bktetic  Treatment— In  mild  cases  a  liquid  diet  of  milk,  broth, 
meat,  and  egg  albumin,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  toast  or  crackers,  may 
be  given  while  acute  symptoms  last.    In  protracted  severe  cases,  an( 
especially  where  con%'uIsions,  delirium,  and  coma  are  present,  tl 
patients  must  be  fed  with  great  care,  and  all  nourishment  must 
given  in  frequent  small  doses  and  in  an  easily  assimilable  fo 
Huebner  sometimes  employs  forced  feeding  with  the  stomach  tui 
Pancreatinised  meat  broth,  pancreatinised  milk,  albumoses,  and  bo 
juice  must  be  ordered,  if  necessary,  every  fifteen  minutes.     Brand] 
or  whisky  is  required  when  hyperaemia  is  succeeded  by  exhaiistioi 
If  given  too  early,  alcohol  may  increase  the  delirium.    In  extrcmel; 
feeble  patients  such  fluids  must  be  administered  in  leaspoonful  dosei 
or  even  in  smaller  quantities,  with  a  medicine  dropper,  by  whi< 
they  are  passed  between  the  closed  teeth.     It  will  be  also  advisable 
to  employ  rectal  alimentation.    There  is  seldom  any  lesion  of  the 
alimentary    canal    present,    and    consequently    in    those    cases  in 
which  larger  quantities  of  fluid  nourishment,  or  even  solid  U 
can  be  taken  there  is  no  objection.     If  the  patient  is  able  to  cat 
and    swallow    properly,    milk    toast,    scraped    beef,    eggs,   ciisiari 
wine  jelly,  farina,  Bavarian  cream,  blancmange,  etc.,  are  indicated 
Water  may  be  given  ad  libitum  to  relieve  the  thirst,  wiiich  is  often 
severe. 

Convalescence  will  be  promoted  by  giving  abundance  of  foo<l 
Five  or  six  meals  a  day  may  be  taken.  The  appetite  is  frequently 
good  from  the  commencement  of  convalescence.  Beefsteak,  chopSij 
roast  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken,  l>read  and  butter,  oatmeal,  p^^^ 
ridge,  hominy,  and  rice  with  cream,  may  be  allowed  as  soon 
the  patient's  digestion  admits.  A  milk  punch,  or  glass  of  claret 
should  be  ordered  three  times  a  da  v. 


ERYSIPELAS 
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Symptoms. — Erysipelas  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  spe- 
cific micrococcus,  and  characterised  by  high  fever  and  intense  local 
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inflammation  of  the  skin  and  contiguous  mucous  membrane.  There 
is  usually  more  or  less  prostration  and  cnfecljlement  of  the  heart 
and  circulation. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — ^Thc  indications  for  dietetic  treatment  are 
lo  support  the  strength  by  stimulants  and  nutritious  foods,  which 
must  be  adapted  for  easy  digestion.  When  the  temperalure  is  high, 
and  nausea  and  vomiting  exist,  nourishment  should  be  taken  m 
small  quantities — an  ounce  or  two  at  a  time  every  liuur.  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  pancreatinised  milk,  beef  peptonoids  or  albumoscs  and 
beef  juice,  eggnog,  milk  punchy  and  farinaceous  gruels  are  recom- 
mended. Alcohol  is  needed  and  it  is  well  tolerated,  for  it  seems  to 
be  consumed  in  the  system  without  intoxicating  effects.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  brandy  or  whisky  may  be  given  within 
twenty*four  hours.  In  extreme  cases  an  ounce  an  hour  may  be 
taken,  or  if  allow\ince  is  made  for  sleep  the  individual  doses  may 
be  increased.  The  liquor  should  be  diluted  with  plain  water,  or  with 
Vichy  or  carbonic  water,  or  soda  w^ater.  Aged  or  debilitated  per- 
sons and  young  children  especially  need  vigorous  aicuholic  stimula- 
tion. After  the  local  inflammation  subsides  the  period  of  convales- 
cence requires  a  very  nutritious  diet,  and  fluids  ma>  gradually  be 
replaced  by  beef,  soft-cooked  eggs,  toast,  bread  and  butter,  and  light 
farinaceous  foods  with  cream. 

If  the  disease  invades  the  pharynx,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is 
necessary,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  as  well  as  medicines,  except  those 
designed  for  local  treatment,  should  be  given  per  rectum  to  avoid 
increasing  the  local  irritation. 

Heuter  favours  the  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  hot  tea  to 
induce  perspiration,  but  it  is  dotibtful  whether  this  in  any  way  affects 
the  cutaneous  lesion, 

B  CHOLERA 

H     Dietetic  Prophylaxis.— Cholera  is  a  zymotic  disease,  the  germs 

H[  which  can  only  enter  the  system  by  the  mouth,  and  they  are 

^^read  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  contaminated  water  used  for 

cjrinking  or  washing  purposes.    All  raw  foods  and  cooking  utensils 

flashed  in  such  water  are  liable  to  become  infected, 
No  raw  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  whatsoever  should  be  taken, 
n  many  cities  it  is  customary  for  the  local  health  boards  to  pro- 
(libit  the  sale  of  raw  fruits  while  a  cholera  epidemic  is  in  progress. 
It  is  a  standard  rule  to  cook  all  food  and  boil  the  drinking  water. 

Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  should  be  made  only  with  water 
I>reviously  sterilised  by  boiling.  Sterilised  water  only  should  be 
used  for  cleansing  the  teeth.  Water  should  not  he  cooled  by  direct 
contact  with  ice,  or  the  latter  should  be  newly  made  from  distilled 
v;ater.  No  beer,  ale,  soda  water,  or  artificial  mineral  waters  should 
be  used  if  there  is  any  chance  of  contaminated  river  or  well  water 
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having  entered  into  their  manufacture.    Milk  may  become  infccid| 
from  washing  the  milk  cans  in  impure  water. 

Acid  beverages  should  be  freely  drunk,  Cor  ihe  cholera  germs  I 
do  not  thrive  in  acid  media,  and  \l  accidentally  introduced  into  thej 
stomach  they  may  perish  there  if  the  gastric  contents  always  havi 
an  acid  reaction*     Sour  lemonade  made  with  ten  or  fifteen  dmp 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  prophylactij 
against  cholera.    Vinegar,  sour  pickles,  or  hme  juice  may  be  take 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Indigestion,  perhaps  because  it  promotes  alkaline  fermentation 
in  the  stomach,  favours  infection,  and  hence  during  the  prevalc 
of  an  epidemic  it  is  desirable  to  eat  only  plainly  cooked,  wholeson 
food,  and  to  avoid  all  excesses  in  eathig  and  drinking.     All  fod 
such  as  pastry,  fried  dishes,  etc.,  having  the  reputation  of  cas 
disagreeing  should  be  eschewed. 

During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  it  is  highly 
important  to  avoid  eating  anything  likely  to  produce  diarrhcea,  and 
alt  indigestible  substances,  such  as  meat,  eggs,  fish,  or  milk  not 
strictly  fresh,  unripe  or  overripe  fruit  and  vegetables,  must  be  abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  cholera  are  usually  divided  into 
four  typical  periods,  which  arc  those  of — 

1.  The  premonitory  diarrhoea. 

2.  The  period  of  profuse  serous  diarrhoea. 

3.  The  algid  stage,  or  that  of  collapse  or  asphyxia. 

4.  The  reactionary  stage. 
The  dietetic  treatment  varies  with  each  of  these  stages  of  til 

disease.     It  is  imperative  that  the  patient  be  kept  absolutely  quid 
in  bed  throughout  all  the  active  phase  of  the  disease. 

First  Period. — There  is  alkaline  watery  diarrhoea  with  frcquen 
profuse  stools,  nausea  and,  usually,  vomiting.  The  stomach  is  to 
irritable  to  retain  food,  and  undigested  broths  and  milk  only  fumisl 
cuUure  media  for  development  of  the  cholera  bacilli  and  productio 
of  toxins, 

During  this,  period  only  light  fluid  food  in  very  small  qiiantitj 
should  be  eaten.     Nothing  can  be  worse  than  overeating.    Wheyi, , 
gruels,  bouillon,  or  pancrcatinised  milk  only  are  permissible. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  should  still  be  kept  acid,  and  sour 
lemonade,  lime  juice,  dilute  acid  phosphates,  dilute  vinegar,  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  in  a  half  tumblerful 
of  water,  or  diluted  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  in  similar  dosage,  are 
to  be  swallowed  from  time  to  time.  The  atids  should  be  giv«^ 
through  a  glass  tube  to  spare  the  teeth. 

Hyperacidity  of  the  stomach  artificially  produced  favours  tM 
passage  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  stomach  contents  into  the  smi 
intestine,  so  that  its  normal  alkalinity  is,  to  some  extent,  neutralise 
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The  duodenum  indeed  may  temporarily  acquire  an  add  reaction^ 
trhich  js  inimical  to  the  development  of  cholera  germs» 

Second  Period. — The  stools  become  more  frequent  and  serous. 
They  are  almost  continuous,  and  enormous  quantities  of  fluid  are 
ipidly  drained  from  the  system,  in  which  whitish  flakes  of  desqua- 
"mated  intestinal  epithelium  are  suspended.    Sometimes  they  contain 
blood.    As  much  as  two  quarts  of  fluid  may  be  discharged  in  a  single 
kvacuation.     Nausea  and  epigastric  distress  occur  with  projectile 
■vomiting  of  fluid,  which  exceeds  in  quantity  that  which  is  drunk. 
Intense  abdominal  cramps  follow  and  extend  down  the  legs.    The 
patient  rapidly  emaciates,  and  the  feebleness  and  prostration  are  ex- 
^eme.     There  is  a  cold  clammy  perspiration,  and  in  a  few  hours 
■he  victim  passes  into  collapse.     Active  efTorts  must  be  made  to 
stop  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.    The  abdomen  must  be  incased  in 
flannel,  and  turpentine  stupes  arc  of  service  if  the  cramps  are  severe. 
A  mustard  paste  may  be  placed  over  the  epigastrium,  and  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine  is  required.     Cracked  ice»  cold  lime 
water,  iced  champagne  and  carbonic-acid  %vater,  iced  fresh  lime  juice 
in  Vichy,  weak  cold  brandy  and  Seltzer,  or  plain  soda — are  all  good 
remedies  w*hich  should  be  offered  in  very  small  doses  every  five  or 
ten  minutes.    Strong  black  coffee  may  be  tried.    The  thirst  may  be 
assuaged  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  lemon  juice  in  water,     A 
little  fluid  held  in  the  mouth  for  a  few  minutes  sometimes  affords 
more  relief  of  this  symptom  than  larger  quantities  swallowed.     It 
is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  give  even  predigested  milk  while 
the  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  continue. 

L  Third  Period. — In  both  the  second  stage  and  in  the  third  stage 
m  collapse  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  method  of  hypoder- 
Bioclysis — that  is,  of  hypodermic  injections  into  the  thighs  and  sides 
W  the  abdominal  wall  of  large  quantities  of  normal  salt  solution 
made  by  dissolving  60  grains  (a  scant  tcaspoonful)  of  salt  to  the 
pint  of  boiled  water.  The  injections  are  given  at  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  and  the  entire  quantity  may  be  used  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour.  The  salt  solution  replaces  to  some  extent  the  fluid 
drained  by  the  serous  diarrhcea  and  emesis,  restores  the  blood  pres- 
sure and  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  and  almost  immediately  re- 
lieves the  thirst. 

Fourth  Period. — If  vomiting  ceases  and  the  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse abate,  a  little  fluid  nourishment  must  be  very  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously tried.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of  pancreatinised  milk,  koumiss. 
Liebig's  or  \'alentine's  meat  extract,  or  fresh  beef  juice  is  first  given. 
If  this  is  retained,  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  and  continued  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  diminishing  the  frequency  of  adminislration 
as  the  patient  improves.  The  stomach  remains  feeble  and  irritable 
for  many  days,  and  for  a  week  or  two  it  may  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  diet  to  predigested  milk,  beef  albumoses,  nutritious  broths,  tgg 
31 
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albniiien  in  clikitetl  brandy,  and  champagne.  The  further  ai«ftici 
treatment  may  be  conducted  in  the  maimer  o£  that  of  the  convakvJ 
cence  of  typhoid  fever  (p.  440). 


YELLOW    FEVER 

Symptoms, — Yellow  fever  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  charac-^ 
terised  by  a  sharp  febrile  paroxysm,  gastric  haemorrhage,  ]aundi( 
and  suppression  of  urine.  The  nature  of  the  symptoms  is  excee 
ingly  acute  and  intense.  In  those  patients  who  die  very  soon  afti 
the  invasion  of  the  disease  no  definite  lesions  are  found.  In  otb 
cases  hypersemia  and  visceral  degenerations  arc  noted.  These  io 
portant  changes  are  found  in  the  liver  and  gastro-intestina!  muco 
membrane,  and  during  the  active  progress  of  the  infection  digcstia 
becomes  almost  impossible.  The  liver  presents  the  lesions  of  pare 
chymatous  hepatitis.  The  hepatic  cells  here  and  there  are  filled  w^ 
granular  material  and  oil  globules.  Many  of  them  are  distended  1 
fused  and  have  indistinct  or  absent  nuclei.  The  small  bile  ducts . 
filled  with  degenerated  epithelium,  and  the  functional  activity  of  tl 
liver  is  therefore  almost  completely  suspended.  The  whole  alime 
tary  canal  presents  the  picture  of  acute  catarrh,  but  the  stomach  pa 
ticularly  is  softened,  swollen,  and  ecchymotic,  and  it  may  be  erode 

The  disease  presents  three  different  stages,  the  dietetic  trealmc 
of  each  of  which  is  important,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  i 
briefly  describe  them.    These  stages  are: 

1.  The  cold  period,  followed  by  febrile  reaction. 

2.  Remission  or  **  stage  of  calm/* 

3.  Second  exacerbation,  a  uremic  condition  or  else  collapse. 
The  first  stage  begins  with  almost  immediate  vomiting  and  great 

prostration.  The  ejecta  consist  first  of  mucus,  then  bile  in  increa 
ing  amount,  and  finally,  if  the  retching  continues  and  nnisculi 
straining  is  severe,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in  this  period 
comes  greater  than  in  almost  any  other  disease.  The  slightest  pre 
sure  over  the  epigastrium  excites  projectile  vomiting.  Constipatio 
is  present  from  the  inability  to  retain  fluids ;  the  mouth  becomes  drj 
and  the  gums  sore  and  swollen,  and  thirst  is  extreme.  The  urifl 
is  much  diminished  in  volume  as  the  changes  in  the  liver  progre 
and  the  bile  ducts  are  blocked  with  degenerated  epithelium ;  the  t 
enters  the  blood,  and  the  skin  and  conjunctivae  become  decided 
jaundiced. 

After  several  days — usually  four  or  five — these  symptoms  sub* 
side  and  the  second  period  is  reached.    The  duration  of  this  period 
seldom  exceeds  two  days,  and  it  may  continue  but  a  few  hours. 
is  a  condition  of  calm,  in  which  all  symptoms  are  abated ;  the  fev« 
which  may  previously  have  existed,  subsides  and  the  gastric  irritl 
tion  IS  lessened. 
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The  third  period  promptly  succeeds  the  second,  and  in  it  the 
fmptoms  of  the  first  period  return  with  renewed  severity,  and  in 
Idilion  a   condition   of  uraemia  develops.     Haemorrhage   of  the 
)mach,  known  as  '*  black  vomit/'  is  present  in  about  one  third  of 
fie  fatal  cases.    The  vomited  material  ejected  during  the  course  of 
the  disease  consists,  first,  of  whatever  food  the  stomach  may  con- 
lain*  then  of  b»le-tinged   mucus,  and   finally  of  a  deep  brown   or 
^Jack  acid  semifluid  substance  resembling  coffee  grounds,  which 
Bbnsists  of  red   blood-corpuscles,   pigment   granules,   degenerated 
mucus,  epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  fatty  matter,  and  serous  fluid. 
The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  extravasated  blood  pigment 
turns  it  dark  brown  or  black.    The  quantity  of  this  fluid  may  reach 
^evera!  pints.     It  is  acrid  and  irritating  to  the  fauces  and  mouth. 
Khe  blood  from  the  passively  congested  surface  oozes  freely  from 
iht  capillary  walls  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.    The  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  may  be  similarly  afTected.  in  which  case  the  stools 
are  black  and  diarrhoeaL    The  urine  becomes  very  scanty,  and  may 
be  entirely  suppressed.    There  is  haematuria. 

Should  recovery  result,  the  jaundice  continues  for  some  days,  but 
the  other  symptoms  subside  gradually  and  convalescence  is  always 
^ow  and  may  be  retarded  by  various  complications,  among  the  most 
Bp'ious  of  which  are  an  exceedingly  irritable  stomach  and  intestine. 
Errors  in  diet  have  been  known  to  cause  fatal  haemorrhage  from 
the  stomach  as  long  as  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  beginnhig 
convalescence.  The  heart  action  after  such  a  severe  ordeal  is  always 
feeble,  and  reparative  and  nutritive  processes  advance  slowly.  Irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  may  even  persist  for  several  months  after  the 
subsidence  of  all  other  symptoms.  This  brief  account  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  disease  emphasises  the  necessity  for  most 
careful  dietetic  management. 

Treatment  of  the  First  Period. — The  patient  must  be  immediately 
put  to  bed  and  kept  absolutely  free  from  excitement.  Rest  in  a 
recumbent  position  must  be  carefully  enjoined,  and  the  patient  must 
ilot  be  allowed  to  even  raise  the  head  to  drink.  Medicine  and  fluids 
must  be  given  through  a  tube  or  with  a  teaspoon.  If  the  patient  is 
Seen  promptly,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  undigested  food  being 
present  in  the  stomachy  that  organ  should  be  unloaded  by  an  emetic, 
Bind  as  little  medicine  as  possible  should  be  ordered.  If  constipation 
la  present  the  bowels  should  be  emptied  by  a  purgative  enema.  It 
1%  g^enerally  considered  that  profuse  perspiration  is  an  advantage. 
This  object  can  be  accomplished  by  covering  the  patient  with  blank- 
ets and  giving  a  hot  lemonade  or  hot  toddy,  such  as  hot  whisky  and 
Mvaier. 

LAs  the  vomiting  becomes  more  and  more  severe.  elTorts  may  be 
de  to  relieve  it,  but  if  all  measures  fail,  it  will  be  best  to  let  the 
Momach  have  absolute  rest,  which  is  secured  by  hypodermic  injec- 
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tions  of  morphine,  mustard  paste  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  use 
of  the  rectum  for  all  medication.    Among  the  various  means  at  com- 
mand for  the  relief  of  the  vomiting  are  cracked  ice,  light  acitiulalcd 
and  effervescing  draughts,  such  as  acid  lemonade,  Vichy,  Seltzer, 
or  carbonic  water,  strong  coffee,  plain  lime  water  in  frequent  half 
ounce  doses  given  coldi  besides  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  ceriui 
oxalate,  etc.    Iced  champagne,  very  dry  Mumm  or  Pomrner)'  sccj 
or  acid  lemonade  with  bitartrate  of  potassium,  will  sometimes  be 
retained.     With  the  super\fention  of  uraemic  symptoms,  or  when 
there  is  suppression  of  urine,  there  is  urgent  need  of  getting  more 
fluid  into  the  body.     The  lumbar  region  should  be  cupped  or  poul- 
ticed or  covered  with  a  mustard  paste.     If  aerated  waters  are  not 
tolerated  by  the  stomach,  three  or  four  pints  of  salt  water  should 
be  injected  into  the  rectum  every  two  hours,  or  it  is  suggest 
that    hypodermoclysis   might    prove   of   service   aftei    the   mann^ 
employed  in  cholera  (p,  455).    While  the  fever  lasts,  or  ihrougl 
out   the   first   period,   it    is   usually    best    not   to   attempt   to  givl] 
food  at  all,  for  the  stomach  is  almost  certain  to  reject  or  fail  ii 
digest  it. 

Cochran  dissents  somewhat  from  the  prevalent  practice  of  allow- 
ing no  food  during  this  stage,  and  believes  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  supply  a  little  nourishment  per  os,  to  fortify  the  system 
against  I  he  future  drain  upon  it  which  is  certain  to  follow.  He  says: 
"  I  have  seen  infants  at  the  breast  pass  through  attacks  of  yello* 
fever  to  prompt  recovery,  throwing  up  black  vomit  frequently  ant! 
freely,  and  nursing  as  regularly  and  heartily  as  if  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  them." 

Many  cases  of  yellow  fever  occur  among  previously  healthy 
people  who  can  withstand  the  absence  of  food  for  a  day  or  two 
without  serious  loss,  provided  exhausting  symptoms  can  be  held  in 
check.  In  many  instances,  ho%vcver,  prostration  and  exhaustion 
occur  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  in  an  hour  the  patient  tnayi 
be  too  feeble  to  articulate  or  move.  Active  stimulation  by  ll 
rectum  and  hypodermically  is  then  necessary.  For  this  purpO! 
whisky  is  best  It  should  be  obtained  pure  and  injected  hypodei 
mically  with  a  sterilised  syringe  in  quantities  of  one  to  ihrei 
drachms.  The  injections  may  be  made  beneath  the  skin  on  tlv 
outer  surface  of  the  thigh  and  arms  in  four  or  five  places*  Tw 
ounces  of  whisky  diluted  in  an  equal  part  of  water  may  be  injected 
per  rectum. 

Treatmeiit  of  the  Second  and  Third  Periods. — During  the  itit 
of  the  second  period  abatement  of  tlie  fi.ver  and  of  the  gastric 
tatton  may  admit  of  a  little  nourishment  being  taken  by  the  stomach 
Some  patients  recover  without  passing  into  the  third  period,  h 
because  many  do  not,  extreme  caution  must  be  observed  and  fo« 
if  taken  at  all,  must  be  in  very  minute  quantities.    The  same  ml 
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in  regard  to  diet  and  stimulants  apply  to  the  third  period  which  have 
been  prescribed  for  the  first,  and  the  main  reliance  for  nourishment 
should  be  through  rectal  alimentation.  When  the  paroxysm  is  over 
and  the  symptoms  have  abated,  the  greatest  care  must  still  be  exer- 
cised in  regard  to  diet  even  if  the  patient  is  hungr>',  as  sometimes 
happens.  In  the  worst  cases  no  solid  food  should  be  permitted  for 
at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  fatal 
relapses  have  been  precipitated  by  not  observing  this  rule.  When 
the  vomiting  and  epigastric  pain  have  ceased,  half-teaspoonful  or 
teaspoonfu!  doses  may  be  given  once  in  fifteen  minutes  of  pancre> 
atintsed  milk,  koumiss*  Liebig*s  or  \^alentinc*s  meat  extract,  iced 
dry  champagne,  or  good  Rhine  wine.  If  such  foods  are  retained^ 
they  may  be  followed  after  some  hours  by  a  few  spoonfuls  of  pressed 
beef  juice,  salted,  and  later  still  by  warm,  nourishing  beef  broths, 
chicken  broths,  gruels,  or  buttermilk.  Stimulating  or  nutrient  ene- 
mata  should  still  be  ordered,  because  in  the  early  stages  of  convales- 
cence the  stomach  will  not  tolerate  all  the  food  which  the  impover- 
ished tissues  require.  Any  epigastric  fulness  or  distress,  or  tym- 
panites, should  be  regarded  as  a  warning,  and  food  should  be  again 
withheld  until  the  difficulty  is  corrected  by  antacids  or  antifermen- 
tatives. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  children  usually  require  rectal  feeding  and 
stimulation  even  earlier  than  adults.  Large  doses  of  opium  given 
to  aid  the  retention  of  nutrient  or  stimulating  enemata  should  be 
avoided  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  suppression  of  urine.  In 
mild  cases,  after  four  or  five  days,  and  in  severe  cases  after  a  fort- 
night, solid  food  may  be  occasionally  given,  commencing  with  milk- 
toast,  crackers,  junket  and  cream  custard,  farina  and  boiled  or  broiled 
chicken,  soft-cooked  eggs,  wine  jelly,  boiled  rice,  scraped  beef,  and 
similar  nourishment. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  should  not  be  allowed  for  several  weeks. 


SEPTICEMIA 

In  all  septic  conditions  the  diet  must  be  made  as  nutritiotts  as 
possible,  and  alcoholic  stimulation  may  be  required,  brandy  or 
whisky  being  the  best  forms.  As  a  rule,  the  diet  must  be  fluid,  but 
in  very  chronic  cases  and  those  accompanied  by  prolonged  local 
suppuration  easily  digestible  solid  food— such  as  broiled  fish  or 
beefsteak  or  chicken,  oysters,  toast,  light  bread  and  butter,  and 
light  farinaceous  articles  with  cream — may  be  allowed.  The  di- 
rections given  in  the  article  upon  the  Diet  of  Fever  in  General 
(p,  423)  and  convalescence  are  applicable  here,  and  if  the  patient 
improves,  the  stimulating  diet  recommended  for  some  cases  of 
tuberculosis  (see  Dietetic  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  p.  464)  is 
recommended. 
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MALARIA 

Xntermittent  Fevers. — The  dietetic  management  of  malarial  fevers  | 
Consists  of  the  treatment  during  the  paroxysms  and  of  that  between  - 
them.     In  intermittent  fever  the  paroxysms,  although  severe,  are 
comparatively  brief.    Vomiting  often  accompanies  the  chill.     If  the 
patient  is  disinclined  to  take  food  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
urging  it  upon  him,  and  the  stomach  may  be  allowed  to  rest  for 
a  day.    Otherwise  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  cup  of  broth  may  be  given. 
When  the  paroxysm  is  over,  if  the  appetite  returns,  solid  food  may) 
be  given  without  much  restriction.     If  a  patient  has  had  several 
attacks  at  brief  intervals  he  is  usually  holh  anaemic  and  constipated, 
and  the  subsequent  iliet  should  contain  a  liberal  proportion  of  ani-i 
ma!  food  to  counteract  the  former  condition,  and  of  fresh  fruits  and ' 
green  vegetables  for  the  latter.     Beyond  these  general  directions 
but  little  is  usually  necessary. 

Remittent  Fevers. — In  the  continued  malarial  fevers,  indigestion 
or  feeble  digestion  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  requiring  a  railk 
diet  while  the  fever  is  at  its  height.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  upon  the  Diet  of  Fever  in  General  (p.  423).  which  will  cover 
the  grountl  for  these  cases. 

Patients  with  malarial  fever  are  inclined  to  resort  too  freely  to 
the  whisky  bottle,  and  overstimulation  in  the  continued  fevers  1*  a 
common  fault.  Only  the  severer  forms  of  Southern  and  tropical 
agues,  bilious  remittent  fever,  etc.,  rerpiire  much  alcohoL  The  die- 
tetic treatment  of  the  latter  corresponds  with  the  directions  given 
for  that  of  yellow^  fever  (p,  4$?)* 


TETANUS 

Symptoms, — Tetanus  is  an  acute  infection  produced  by  a  bacillus 
whicli  enters  the  body  through  an  abraded  surface,  develops  toxins 
in  the  system,  and  causes  greatly  exaggerated  irritabdity  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  With  the  heightened  reflexes,  tetanic  con* 
traction  of  the  voluntary  muscles  occurs,  especially  of  those  of  the 
jaw,  face,  and  the  extensors  of  the  back.  The  ordinary  reflex  action 
from  peripheral  excitation  is  so  far  intensified  that  the  slightest 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  change  in  surrounding  tem- 
perature, or  even  a  loud  sound,  may  throw  the  patient  into  violent 
convulsions  and  painful  tonic  spasms.  Efforts  in  swallowing  may 
induce  them.  The  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  often  set  in  a  condition 
of  rigid  contraction,  making  it  impossible  for  the  patient  to  open 
the  mouth  to  take  food,  and  forcible  efforts  to  separate  the  teeth 
excite  convulsions.  It  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength  by  every 
available  means,  for  tetanus  is  not  invariably  a  fatal  disease,  al- 
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thoughp  according-  to  Gowers,  death  results  in  about  90  per  cent  of 
all  cases. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — Food  can  only  be  given  in  liquid  form,  but 
if  a  front  or  side  tooth  is  absent  a  soft-rubber  catheter  may  be  passed 
in  between  the  set  teeth  and  fluid  can  be  conveniently  poured  into 
the  mouth  through  it.  Milk,  egg  albumin,  eggnog*  nutritious  beef, 
mutton,  or  chicken  broths^  malted  gruels,  wine,  brandy,  and  whisky 
should  be  given  as  frequently  as  the  condition  of  the  patienl  will 
admit.  If  possible,  from  tw^o  to  four  ounces  should  be  administered 
every  hour.  The  spasm  does  not  affect  the  involuntary  muscles,  so 
that  food  is  swallowed  if  it  can  be  placed  far  back  in  the  pharynx. 
Alcoholic  stimulation  and  nourishment  can  also  be  given  by  the 
rectum,  but  this  method  is  as  apt  to  excite  convulsions  as  mouth 
feeding.  If  severe  convulsions  are  mduced  by  every  attempt  to  feed 
the  patient,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  him  under  primary  anaes- 
thesia by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  then  a  tube  may  be 
passed  into  the  stomach,  through  which  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces 
of  soup  or  predigested  milk,  eggnog,  and  stimulants  may  be  poured. 
By  this  means  he  is  disturbed  much  less  often  and  larger  quantities 
of  nourishment  arc  taken  at  one  time.  In  a  recent  case  of  tetanus 
which  came  under  my  observation,  and  in  which  tetanus  bacilli  were 
found,  the  muscular  spasms  were  intense  and  almost  continuous  for 
over  five  weeks.  The  difficulty  in  feeding  the  patient  was  extreme, 
and  emaciation  was  very  pronounced.  He  complained  incessantly 
of  thirst,  and  often  of  hunger,  but  he  was  able  to  swallow  milk  broths 
and  stimulants  given  between  the  closed  teeth  in  very  frequent  doses, 
and  his  final  recovery  was  attributable  mainly  to  persistent  efforts 
at  careful  feeding,  chloroform  anaesthesia  having  been  several  times 
successfully  employed  to  relax  spasm. 

RABIES 

In  feeding  a  patient  with  rabies,  substantially  the  same  plan  is 
to  be  followed  as  that  above  described  for  tetanus.  In  some  cases, 
however,  even  in  the  early  stages,  all  efforts  to  swallow  fluid  food 
excite  violent  general  convulsions.  Osier  suggests  that  this  spasm 
may  be  lessened  by  application  of  cocaine  to  the  throat,  so  that  the 
patient  can  sw^allow.  Failing  this,  nutrient  enemata  must  he  relied 
upon,  but  they  also  sometimes  excite  convulsions.  In  this  case  it  is 
justifiable  to  produce  primary  anaesthesia  with  chloroform,  and  to 
seize  the  moment  of  temporary  relaxation  for  feeding* 


TUBERCULOSIS 

Causation. — Tuberculosis  is  an   infectious  disease,  due  to  the 
presence  in  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.    The 
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disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  but  fever  is  present  when- 
ever there  is  an  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms.  The  latter  are  both 
local  and  general,  and  vary  with  the  particular  organ  or  organs 
affected,  but  the  lungs  constitute  by  far  the  most  frequent  site  for 
the  development  of  the  germs.  The  bacillus  produces  from  the  tis- 
sue  or  **  soil  '*  in  which  it  grows  a  toxin  or  poisonous  substance 
which  enters  the  circulation  by  absorption  and  which  modifies  nutri- 
tion»  causmg  pyrexia  and  an  increased  production  of  tissue  waste, 
with  more  or  less  rapid  emaciation. 

Several  factors  combine  to  disturb  the  digestive  system.  These 
are: 

1.  The  fever  itself. 

2.  The  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  which  affects  the 
quahty  and  quantity  of  the  digestive  juices* 

3.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  after  the  expectoration  becomes 
considerable  it  is  often  ropy  and  tenacious,  and  some  of  it  is  hablc 
to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and  be  swallowed 
with  the  food  or  saliva,  with  the  result  of  exciting  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal catarrhs,  or  possibly  of  locally  infecting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine  with  the  bacilli,  which  produce  ulceratioii 
with  further  impairment  of  digestive  functions  and  absorption. 

The  prognosis  of  a  given  case  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
digestion. 

General  Consideration  of  Bietetic  Treatment.^ — Proper  dieting  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  prophy- 
lactic as  well  as  the  active  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
in  prescribing  a  regimen  many  things  must  be  taken  into  considcra* 
tion  besides  the  mere  classification  and  selection  of  food.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  exceedingly  protracted,  lasting  for  years,  with  interv^als 
in  which  the  patient  enjoys  a  comparative  degree  of  health  and 
comfort,  which  temporarily  emancipate  him  from  dietetic  restric- 
tions. But  even  then  he  should  see  to  it  that  his  food  is  ample  for 
his  bodily  needs.  Malnutrition  at  any  time  may  permit  the  renewed 
activity  of  a  latent  tubercular  process,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
increase  in  body  weight  is  accompanied  by  marked  improvement  in 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  being  very  chronic  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
the  patient  must  be  considered.  By  ordering  him  to  abandon  hts 
only  means  of  livelihood  or  to  undertake  a  long  and  expensive 
journey  he  may  be  so  impoverished  that  he  cannot  afford  to  procure 
the  best  food,  which  is  so  essential  both  to  repair  the  tissue  waste, 
which  sooner  or  later  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease,  and  to 
supply  energy :  and  good  climate  is  of  little  use  unless  it  helps  him 
to  acquire  a  belter  appetite  and  easier  digestion. 

The  appetite,  too,  must  be  consulted.  It  is  sometimes  better  to 
humour  whims  than  to  seek  to  combat  them,  and  inflejdbic  ntlet 
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can  no  more  be  enforced  for  dieting  than  for  medication.  The  ap- 
petite is  often  very  poor  or  capricious,  and  the  physician*s  dietetic 
expedients  will  be  severely  taxed  to  devise  buitable  foods  which 
meet  all  requirements.  The  patient  should  be  given  a  list  of  foods 
which  he  can  regularly  eat,  foods  to  be  avoided,  and  foods  which  he 
may  have  as  an  occasional  indulgence. 

Young  phthisical  girls  especially  may  long  for  sweets  and 
confectionery,  and  despise  the  more  wholesome  animal  food ;  in 
fact,  some  writers  regard  this  as  a  symptom  of  the  disease  in  such 
cases.  If  they  cannot  have  what  they  crave  they  will  refuse  what 
they  are  allowed,  and  much  tact  and  persuasion  is  required  to  in- 
duce them  to  eat  rationally* 

Since  so  much  depends  upon  sustaining  the  nutrition  and 
strength  of  tuberculous  patients,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Patients  should  be  warned  never  to  swallow  the  spotuni,  for 
this  always  excites  dyspepsia,  and  sooner  or  later  gastric  catarrh. 
The  occurrence  of  the  latter  is  also  favoured  by  the  habit,  which 
many  patients  act|Ujrc,  of  perpetually  taking  cough  medicines  and 
{)atent  "  sure  cures/*  many  of  which  contain  potassium  iodide  and 
other  gastric  irritants.     In  advanced  cases  the  catarrh  may  be  a 

»  Sequel  to  enfeebled  circulation. 
All  food  should  be  frcs^h  and  carefully  selected,  and  the  cooking 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  without  monotony.  Viands  should 
be  savoury,  and  served  in  a  manner  to  tempt  the  palate. 
The  most  important  articles  of  diet  for  the  consumptive  are  the 
^3,ninial  foods,  and  milk,  beef,  and  fats  and  oils  should  form  the 
^^c^ssentials,  rather  than  too  much  meat ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  any 
^  variety  of  properly  cooked  animal  food  may  be  eaten.  Starches 
^n<l  sugars  are  allowable  in  milder  cases,  but  never  to  the  ex- 
crlusion  of  nitrogenous  aliments,  and  not  at  all  if  gastric  catarrh 
I      exists. 

H         In  phthisis  there  often  seems  to  be  a  failure  to  assimilate  amy- 

^laceous  and  saccharine  food,  which  is  beyond  thai  wln'ch  is  ex- 

platnable  by  the  presence  of  catarrhal  conditions.  These  substances^ 

^ft^\^hich  ordinarily  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  energy  of  the 

^1>ody.  in  tuberculosis  appear  to  do  so  less  readily  than  the  fats  and 

proteids.     Growing  children,  however,  require  more  carbohydrates 

^lian  do  adults.    Malt  is  especially  valual>1e  as  a  tonic  in  tu!)erculo- 

sis,  and  the  diastase  aids  assimilation  of  farinaceous  foods. 

Great  diversity  exists  among  different  phthisical  patients  in  the 
power  of  assimilation  of  food,  and  even  in  individual  cases  during 
^he  progress  of  the  disease. 

Bauer  says :  "  One  not  infrequently  sees  phthisical  patients  who 
consume  the  full  hospital  diet  without  any  visible  ill  effects,  al- 
though   their   evening   temperature   oscillates   between    102**   and 
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104*'  F,    With  such  patients  one  need  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  the  choice  \ 
of  foods,  provided  tlicir  nutritive  value  be  the  same/* 

Rest  IS  important  in  its  relations  to  digestion,  and  paticnuj 
should  not  eat  wlien  fatigued.     Great  benefit  is  often  dcnvefl  by 
lying  down  and  quietly  resting,  even  without  sleeping,  for  halt  1 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner  and  supper.     It  is  beM  i 
take  the  principal  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  unless  there 
fever  at  that  time  or  soon  after  it.  in  which  case  a  hearty  breaUa 
and  a  h'ght  lunch  will  be  better  borne. 

If  much  hectic  fever  is  present,  it  is  desirable  to  employ  Ih 
interv^als  when  the  temperature  is  low  for  feeding,  and  it  often  hap 
pens  that  a  hearty  meal  taken  between  7  and  10  a.  m.  may  be  bcttc 
digested  than  at  any  oilier  lime  of  day. 

Patients  should  avoid  eating  more  food  at  any  one  time  than 
they  can  comfortably  digest,  and  it  is  often  best  to  give  food  five  J 
or  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  avoid  overworking  thc^ 
stomach.  If  the  digestion  is  feelle.  it  is  best  to  give  only  one 
article  of  food  at  a  time,  or  else  only  such  varieties  of  f«5od  a* 
require  the  same  length  of  time  for  digestion  {p.  3Si),  and 
patients  often  do  better  when  they  cat  all  their  animal  food  at  om 
mea!  and  vegetable  food  at  another,  having  regard  to  the  separate 
action  performed  by  the  stomach  and  intestines  upon  these  dif- 
ferent food  classes.  If  tftere  is  stomach  catarrh^  or  if  the  gastric 
juice  is  feeble,  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken  with  meals  should  U 
restricted  to  a  minimum,  excepting  in  very  advanced  cases,  in  which 
the  diet  may  be  necessarily  entirely  fluid.  But  half  a  pint  of  very  bol 
water  may  be  taken  with  advantage  half  an  hour  before  each  mea 
to  cleanse  and  stimulate  slightly  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

A,  L.  Loomis  wrote:  **  When  the  pressure  of  food  in  the  stomac 
excites  cough,  or  when  paroxysms  of  coughing  have  induced  vomil 
ing,  the  ingestion  of  iood  most  be  delayed  until  the  cough  cease 
or  an  appropriate  sedative  may  be  employed.     In  those  extreme 
cases  where  every  attempt  at  eating  excites  nausea,  vomiting.  aii^H 
spasmodic  coughs,  excellent  results  are  attained  by  artificial  fee^| 
ing  through  the  soft -rubber  stomach  tube/* 

Mcats.^Raw  beef  is  extolled  by   many  physicians,   especially 
among  the  French,  as  possessing  peculiar  nutritive  and  even  cura- 
tive value  for  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  popular  mind  its  blood-red 
colour  and  scarlet  juice  seem  to  suggest  an   intimate  connectioa_ 
with  blood  formation.    It  is  true  that  blood  and  muscle  have  grc 
similarity  of  composition.    The  red  wines  are  erroneously  regarde 
by  laymen  in  the  same  light.    It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  ranS  I 
meat  possesses  any  advantage  over  rare  steak  or  underdone  roast 
beef  beyond  theiact  that  the  scraping  and  mincing  process  to  which 
it  is  usually  subjected  prepares  it  somewhat  better  for  solution  by 
the  gastric  juice. 
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Patients  will  often  take  scraped  raw-meat  balls  contentedly  for 
several  days,  and  then  acquire  a  distaste  for  tliem.  This  may  be 
overcome  by  seasoning  with  a  little  aromatic  herb,  such  as  thyme, 
parsley,  or  marjoram,  Yco  suggests  that  when  made  into  small 
balls  the  meat  may  be  covered  with  powdered  sugar  or  gum,  and 
swallowed  with  a  sip  of  wine  or  brandy,  or  the  mouth  may  be  rinsed 
with  claret  to  remove  the  after-taste. 

Both  scraped  beef  and  the  various  preparations  of  beef  powder, 
beef  meal,  etc.,  are  useful  to  re-enforce  broths,  hot  milk,  milk 
punch,  or  light  soups  of  vermicelli,  tapioca,  etc.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Chittenden,  the  nutritive  value  of  lean  beef  being  placed  at 
lOO,  that  of  beef  peptonoids  is  140  and  that  of  Mosquera's  beef  meal 
is  400.  If  preferred,  from  one  to  five  ounces  uf  beef  meal  may  be 
eaten  daily,  spread  like  jam  upon  bread  and  hotter.  Insomnia  may 
be  often  prevented  by  taking  on  retiring  a  cup  of  hot  booilton,  clam 
broth,  or  gruel,  with  a  cracker  or  two. 

Beef  juice,  extracted  by  a  small  meat  press,  may  bu  ordered  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  seasoned  and  drunk  like  bouillon, 
or  eaten  as  a  luncheon  upon  dry  toast,  crackers,  or  boiled  rice. 

H.  P.  Loomts  gives  the  following  useful  details  in  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  this  important  food  :  **  To  obtain  from  the  meat 
the  maximum  amount  of  juice,  a  meat  squeezer  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. There  are  a  number  of  good  ones  in  the  market,  which  range 
in  price  from  one  to  three  dollars.  The  best  kind  of  meat  from 
which  to  squeeze  the  juice  is  a  thick  round  steak  free  from  fat. 
This  should  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  sah,  broiled  over  a  brisk 
fire,  cut  in  pieces  two  inches  square,  and  then  put  into  the  meat 
squeezer.  About  eight  ounces  of  jtiice  can  be  obtained  from  each 
pound  of  meat.  No  further  direct  heat  should  be  applied  to  the 
juice,  as  the  albumin  would  be  at  once  coagulated  and  the  juice 
rendered  worse  than  useless.  If  the  juice  becomes  cold  and  it  is 
advisable  to  heat  it,  this  can  be  best  accomplished  by  placing 
the  cup  in  hot  water.  Freshly  squeezed  beef  juice  is  the  best 
of  the  artificial  preparations  of  meat  known,  and  the  trouble  of 
preparing  it  is  well  repaid  by  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
patient.'* 

It  is  often  desirable  to  give  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little 
pepsin  after  the  ingestion  of  meat  or  other  animal  food  .tnless  it 
has  been  predigested. 

^re*- — EfTgfs  are  not  well  borne  if  there  is  dyspepsia  or  decided 
gastric  catarrh.  Otherwise  thev  are  nutritious  and  wholesome. 
They  may  be  given  raw,  beaten,  or  very  lightly  cooked  in  hot  water, 
but  never  hard  boiled.  They  may  also  be  eaten  scrambled  or  as  an 
omelet  if  lightly  made.  Egg  albumin  may  be  well  digested  when 
the  yolk  proves  too  rich.  *'A  raw  egg  sucked  from  the  shell  will 
often  relieve  an  irritable  condition  of  the  larynx  **  (H.  P.  Loomis), 
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Cfftila — Cerob  my  be  mcd  in  tbe  cariy  stage  of  the  ifis^se, 
before  the  aiimentafy  cani  b  moch  dtsiurbed,  and  such  foods  as 
com  mush,  fanixa,  oatmeai,  wheitcxi  grtB,  or  gennea  may  be  al* 
lovied  with  cream.  If  creani  azid  sogar  disagree,  they  may  be  eateo 
with  Icmofi  juice, 

Frtiiti* — Tbe  succuleut  fruits  are  well  borne  in  mild  cases,  and 
arc  very  wholesome  and  ntxtiitioas.  Bakol  and  stewed  apples  may 
be  given  with  cream. 

Fats  and  Oila. — Fats  and  oils  are  indicated  in  tubercular  disease, 
and  especially  in  pulmonary  phthisis^  in  as  large  amounts  as  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  digest.  Crisp  fat  bacon,  butter,  cream, 
whole  milk/ egg  yolk,  cod-hver  oil,  and  olive  oil  all  furnish  desira- 
ble forms  of  fat  when  the  intestine  absorbs  them.  Russell's  emul- 
sion of  mixed  fats  is  a  very  digestible  preparation  by  which  to 
administer  this  class  of  food. 

While  fat  is  being  taken  it  is  well  to  occasionally  observe  the 
stools  to  see  that  none  passes  away  undigested,  and  if  any  one  fat 
disagrees  and  causes  dyspepsia  its  use  must  be  restricted,  or  tem- 
porarily  withheld  while  another  is  tried.  As  a  rule,  cream  butter 
and  cod-liver  oil  will  prove  the  best.  If  a  patient  can  take  one 
quarter  pound  of  butter  a  day  it  furnishes  about  one  half  of  the 
necessary  heat  units.  Fats,  well  digested,  seem  in  some  instances 
to  have  an  almost  curative  power,  so  greatly  do  nutrition  and  body 
weight  improve  during  their  use. 

Cod-liver  00.— The  use  of  cocHiver  oil  in  phthisis  should  be 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  patient.  Wherever  the  digestion  is  fairly  good,  in 
the  absence  of  gastric  catarrh,  the  oil  is  of  great  nutritive  value,  and 
it  is  usually  well  borne  when  properly  administered  If  there  is 
much  gastric  catarrh,  or  if  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  nausea  is 
easily  excited,  persistence  in  the  use  of  the  oil  will  only  make  mat- 
ters worse.  It  should  be  at  least  temporarily  dbcontinued.  though 
in  the  chronic  forms  of  tuberculosis  unaccompanied  by  fever,  in 
which  debility  and  emaciation  predominate,  coddiver  oil  is  often 
well  tolerated.  It  is  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  for  cbildreii  thoa 
adults,  particularly  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  which  the  bone^  or 
glands  are  enlarged. 

The  presence  of  diarrhoea  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  c 
lor  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil.  but  unless  it  ^-  . 
quantities  it  has  very  little  if  any  laxative  effect  and  it 

may  usually  be  continued  in  doses  of  a  drachm  ... ^  .  ..  ,^c  tiaacs 
a  day,  with  no  ill  effect,  and,  in  fact,  by  imprtmsic  the  mim- 
tkm   it   may   sometimes   benefit   diarrhcea.     Ri  ^^S^tts  tkat 

lor  this  class  of  patients  a  teaspoonful  or  mor  ^  oi  gfi«a 

at  night  before  sleep  may  be  better  borne  thn  at  aay  odKi-  tine 
in  the  day. 
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Commonly  it  is  best  to  give  the  oil  pure  and  imcombined  if  it 
can  be  tolerated.  It  may  be  given  in  capsules,  although  they  are 
not  always  dissolved  at  tlie  proper  time  in  the  stomach.  Patients 
who  require  alcohol  may  take  the  oil  in  whisky.  For  the  many  dif- 
ferent methods  of  administering  it  and  of  disguising  its  taste  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  Cod-liver  Oil  (p.  204).  Tlie 
isolated  active  principle  of  the  oil,  called  gaduin,  has  been  employed 
with  some  degree  of  success  (p.  203). 

Alcohol. — Alcohol  is  not  believed  to  possess  any  specific  action 
in  phtliisis,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  positively  harmful.  As  a  rule,  if 
patients  have  a  fair  appetite  and  are  improving  in  strength  its  use 
is  contraindicated.  When  alcohol  is  required  as  a  food  and  tonic 
rather  than  as  a  stimulant,  the  best  form  in  which  to  give  it  is  that 
of  malt  liquor  or  light  wine.  One  or  two  pints  daily  may  be  pre- 
scribed of  beer,  stout,  or  porter,  or  half  a  pint  of  claret  or  sound 
Burgundy  is  useful  if  anaemia  is  marked.  The  light  Hungarian, 
Italian,  or  Greek  wines  may  be  used  by  those  whose  purse  places 
them  within  reach.  One  of  the  Tokay  wines^  with  cocoa,  may  be 
prescribed.  Sweet  wines,  sherry,  port,  Madeira,  and  champagne 
are  not  as  useful.  They  are  liable  to  disagree  and  cause  dyspepsia 
and  headache. 

The  promiscuous  habit  of  daily  drinking  rum,  whisky,  or  other 
strong  liquors  in  tuberculosis  is  to  be  condemned. 

No  class  of  patients  exhibits  more  painfully  and  rapidly  the  in- 
roads of  the  disease  than  those  who  for  a  long  time  have  been  hard- 
ening their  own  tissues,  like  pathological  specimens,  with  daily 
draughts  of  strong  alcohol.  The  cirrhotic  changes  which  occur  in 
various  organs  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  tubercular  processes.  If  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  increases 
the  temperature  and  the  pulse  rate,  and  is  followed  immediately  by 
greater  weakness,  it  is  doing  harm.  Advanced  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis show  great  toleration  for  alcohol,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  proportionately  benefiting  them.  When  in  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  case  the  hectic  fever  becomes  high  and  exhausting,  the 
pulse  feeble  and  rapid,  and  the  digestion  fails,  it  may  be  best  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  food  and  give  more  stimulation.  Usually 
three  or  four,  but  seldom  more  than  six.  ounces  of  wdiisky^  brandy, 
or  rum  may  be  required  daily  for  this  purpose.  Special  pains  should 
be  taken  to  use  only  such  liquors  as  are  strictly  pure  and  of  the  best 
quality. 

Diet  in  Mild  Cases 

The  following  liberal  ntcfiu  will  furnish  abundant  variety  from 
which  to  select  the  dietary  for  tubercular  patients  in  whom  the 
progress  of  active  lesions  is  in  abeyance  or  completely  arrested, 
and  in  whom  there  is  tittle  or  no  gastric  catarrh.     Patients  should 
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eat  all  they  can  digest,  especially  of  milk,  eggs,  and  butter, 
should  allow  five  hours*  interval  between  meals. 


FOODS  ALLOWED   IN 


NON-ACTIVE  CASES 
CATARRH 


WITHOUT  GASTRIC 


Soups  and  broths:  Mutton,  oyster,  clam,  barley^  vermicelli,  bo 
illon,  chicken  wath  rice. 

Purees  of  pcas»  beans,  tomatoes,  celery.  It  is  often  well  lu  ad 
to  them  meat  extracts*  peptonoids,  beef  meaU  etc. 

Milk  or  cream  in  any  fornip  including  buttermilk  and  koumiss, 
clotted  or  Devonshire  cream,  whipped  cream,  etc. 

Shellfish :  Oysters  or  clams,  either  raw,  roasted,  or  broiled  (the 
livers  or  '*  soft  parts  ''  only). 

Fish  of  any  kind  if  fresh,  either  boiled  or  broiled  (never  fric 
sardines  (if  they  '*  agree  **)  for  the  sake  of  the  oiL 

Eggs,  preferably  raw  or  very  lightly  cooked,  or  in  eggnog  orcu 
tard,  also  poached,  scrambled,  or  in  plain  omelet  (never  hard-boilc4 

Meats:  Beefsteak,  rare  roast  beef,  scraped-beef  sandwiches 
meat  balls,  lamb  or  mutton,  roasted  or  boiled;   chops:  tliickc 
capon,  turkey,  either  roasted,  boiled,  or  broiled. 

Game:  Partridge,  squab,  woodcock,  snipe,  prairie  chicken,  quaij 
roasted  or  broiled. 

Meats,  especially  beef  and  multon.  should  predominate.  Celali 
may  be  used,  but  it  is  not  very  nutritious.  It  should  be  combing 
with  mea!  or  meat  preparations, 

Ent nrs :  S w ect b read s. 

Fats  and  oils  (as  much  as  can  be  digested) :  Good  fresh  butter^ 
olive  oil  on  lettuce  or  raw  tomatoes,  cod-liver  oil,  the  fat  of  beef  < 
mutton  (if  it  **  agrees  *').  cream  (on  everything  with  which  it  ci 
be  apjiropriately  eaten),  a  little  fat  bacon.     Pancreatin  or  pancrealj 
emulsions  will  aid  the  digestibility  of  fats. 

Vegetables :  Raked  potatoes,  tomatoes  stewed  or  raw.  ve 
young  green  peas,  string  beans,  spinach,  celery  (stewed),  onio 
boiled  asparagus,  lettuce,  cauliflower. 

All  vegetables  to  he  eaten  in  moderation. 

Cereals:  Whnle-meal  !)rca<l,  wheaten  or  rye,  only  if  stale 
toasted,  zwieback,  nisk,  milk-toast,  cream-toast,  crackers,  maltej 
bread  and  biscuit,  rice  in  any  form,  mush,  hominy,  farina,  crack 
wheat,  wheaten  grrts,  oatmeal,  macaroni,  spaghetti. 

Some  authors  reconmienxl   Irntil   flour,  nn   the  ground  thai  j^ 
contains  both  iron  and  phosphonis.     Oatmeal  contains  considerah 
fatty  matter,  and  maize  has  still  more.    All  cereals  are  to  be  eati 
sparingly. 

Fruits :   Apples,  baked  or  stewed,  oranges,  shaddock,  grapes, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  strawberries,  blackberries,   olives. 
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Desserts:  Wine  jellvt  custard,  blancmange,  rice  pudding,  bread 
pudding,  junket  and  cream,   Bavarian  cream. 

Avoid  fried  foods,  rich  sauces,  pastry,  cakes,  hot  breads,  ra- 
gouts, beans,  carrots,  turnips^  cabbage,  confectionery,  puddings, 
dried  foods,  salt  fish  or  meats  (except  as  specified  above). 

Beverages  AUtnecd, — ^Water,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk,  koumiss, 
zoolak,  buttermilk,  milk  punch,  lemonade  or  orangeade,  Vichy  or 
other  aerated  water,  non-fermented  grape  juice,  malt  extracts. 

Alcohol :  Beer,  ale,  porter,  wines,  liquors,  are  permissible  only 
if  needful  for  special  symptoms — that  is,  if  desirable  for  food  or  to 
aid  digestion  and  prorxiote  exercise. 

H,  P.  Loomis  gives  the  following  useful  sample  diet,  with  the 
appropriate  interv^s  for  taking  food.  A  glass  or  two  of  milk  may 
be  added  at  night  with  advantage : 

**  On  A zca kriti t J g,— Eight  ounces  of  equal  parts  of  hot  milk  and 
Seltzer,  taken  slowly  through  half  an  hour, 

**  Break fast,^'Oatm^2\  or  cracked  wheat,  with  a  little  sugar  and 
an  abundance  of  cream,  rare  steak,  or  loin  chops  with  fat ;  soft- 
boiled  or  poached  ^gg,  cream-toast,  half  pint  of  milk,  small  cup  of 
coffee, 

"  Lunch,  10  A.  M. — Half  pint  of  milk  or  small  teacup  of  squeezed 
beef  juice,  with  stale  bread.     12,  noon:  Rest  or  sleep, 

"  Midday  Meal,  12.50. — Fish,  broiled  or  stewed  chicken,  scraped- 
meat  ball,  stale  Ijread,  and  plenty  of  butter,  baked  apples  and  cream, 
two  glasses  of  milk. 

**  Lunch,  4  i\  M. — A  bottle  of  koumiss,  raw  scraped-beef  sand- 
wich, or  goblet  of  milk.    5.30  p.  m.  :  Rest  or  sleep. 

*'  Dinner,  6  p.  m.^ — Substantial  meat  or  fish  soup,  rare  roast  beef 
or  mutton,  game,  a  shce  of  stale  bread,  spinach,  cauliflower,  or  other 
fresh  vegetables  in  season  (sparingly)/' 

At  9  P.  M.  lialf  an  ounce  of  cod-liver  oil  should  be  taken,  or  an 
ounce  of  peptonized  co^Miver  oil  and  milk.  At  2  a.  m.,  or  there- 
about, if  the  patient  awakens,  a  glass  of  milk,  zoolak,  or  diluted 
cream  should  be  tlrunk,  or  a  scraped-beef  sandwich  may  be  eaten. 

Diet  in  Advanced  Cases 

It  not  rarely  happens  that  patients  who  have  suffered  much 
from  indigestion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis  finally  reach  a 
condition  in  which,  ahhough  greatly  emaciated  and  prostrated,  they 
seem  able  to  eat  and  digest  a  much  larger  variety  and  quantity  of 
food  than  before.  As  these  cases  are  utterly  hopeless,  it  is  often  best 
to  let  such  patients  select  their  own  diet,  providing  only  that  it  is 
nutritious  and  of  a  quality  which  does  not  excite  cough  or  diarrhoea. 

If  the  bowels  are  not  too  loose,  fresh  fruit,  especially  oranges, 
may  be  allowed,  and  proves  very  refreshing. 
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In  very  advanced  cases,  and  in  all  cases  during  acute  exacerba- 
tions of  severity,  with  marked  prostration,  the  patient  must  have 
food  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  intervals  of  feeding  should 
never  be  longer  than  the  latter.  A  diet  consisting  very  largely  of 
milk  or  milk  and  cream  is  best,  but  broths  and  pancreatinised  meat 
preparations,  albunioses»  and  egg  albumin  may  be  added. 

Milk  Diet,— Milk  is  a  food  which  is  especially  adapted  for  con- 
sumptives, many  of  whom  do  best  when  living  upon  it  almost  ex- 
clusively, while  others  should  drink  it  freely  in  connection  with 
other  nourishment.  It  is  fattening,  is  assimilated  without  over- 
taxing the  digestive  organs,  and  taken  hot,  either  alone  or  with  an 
equal  part  of  V'ichy,  it  is  soothing  to  the  throat  and  ameliorates 
the  cough. 

Advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  living  upon  full  mtlk  diet  should 
take  between  two  and  a  half  and  four  quarts  a  day,  but  not  over 
eight  ounces  at  once.  It  should  be  sipped,  or  really  eaten,  and  not 
drunk,  for  it  then  will  coagulate  by  slow  degrees  in  tlie  stomach 
and  not  form  large  indigestible  curds.  This  should  be  insisted 
upon  and  ten  minutes  should  be  occupied  in  drinking  half  a  pint. 
If  the  milk  disagrees  at  first  it  may  be  modified  in  any  one  of  the 
ways  suggested  on  p.  74.  but  it  is  best  not  to  give  it  in  connection 
with  beef  juice. 

In  this  country  cow's  milk  is  preferred,  but  elsewhere  the  milk 
of  other  animals  serves  equally  well.  Goat*s  milk,  drunk  largely  in 
Switzerland,  contains  more  salts  of  lime  and  is  good  for  cases  of 
tubercular  diarrh<xa.  and  sometimes  ass*s  or  mare's  milk  proves 
more  digestible.    The  latter  varieties  are  principally  used  in  Russia. 

Lebert's  Milk  Cmre  (from  Bauer). — '*  Lebert  directs  the  patient 
to  drink  slowly  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  grammes  of  milli^^f 
every  morning  and  evening  between  five  antl  six  oclock,  fasting;^^^ 
He  prefers  it  freshly  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  if.  in  consequence  of 
having  stood  for  some  time,  a  separation  of  the  cream  has  already 
begun,  recommends  it  to  be  skimmed  oflf. 

*'  During  the  continuance  of  the  milk  treatment  the  patient  is 
allowed  a  substantial  dinner,  at  least  of  soup,  roast  meat,  young 
vegetables,  stewed  fruit,  etc.,  and  a  tittle  beer  or  wine.  At  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  physician  a  proper  breakfast  may  be  taken  an  hour 
after  the  morning's  milk  of  a  cup  of  tea  with  plenty  of  milk  and 
biscuits  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  light-boiled  eggs,  and  again  in 
the  evening  a  good  soup,  as  well  as.  when  possible  (i.  e,,  in  the 
case  of  non-febrile  patients),  some  more  roast  meat.  If  milk  is 
well  borne,  the  regular  breakfast  and  supper  may  be  supplemented 
by  further  doses  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  grammes  of 
milk." 

Whey  or  koumiss  may  be  dnmk  instead  of  milk.  For  those 
who  can  digest  it,  cream  is  an  excellent  food.    With  some  patients 
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cream  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hot  water  agrees  even  better 
than  milk.  The  taste,  if  complatned  of,  may  be  modified  by  a  very 
little  tea  or  coffee,  or  salt  or  sugar.  Yeo  sometimes  adds  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  rum  or  brandy  or  aromatic  spirits  of  amnion ia»  Some 
patients  can  take  a  quart  of  cream  besides  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk 
per  diem  with  profit, 

SURALIMENTATION 

Suralimentation,  called  also  **  superalimentation/'  or  **  forced 
feeding,*'  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  best  method  to  com- 
bat the  symptoms  of  phthisis  is  by  **  stuffing  "  the  patient  with  all 
the  food  which  he  can  possibly  digest.  More  food  is  needed  than 
in  health  to  counterbalance  rapid  tissue  waste.  The  appetite  is  not 
always  a  reliable  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and,  acting  upon  this  fact,  Debove  introduced  the  plan  of  feeding 
by  means  of  the  tTesophageal  tube.  It  is  only  necessary  to  use  this 
method  when  a  patient  loses  all  appetite,  or  acquires  a  positive  dis- 
gust for  food,  and  rapidly  emaciatt-s  in  consequence.  The  tube  is 
employed  in  the  manner  described  for  feeding  cases  of  insanity,  and 
any  form  of  desirable  fluid  food  is  introduced  through  it.  It  is 
sometimes  only  necessary  to  pass  the  tube  to  the  level  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  the  first  few  times  that  it  is  used  it  may  be  well 
to  brusli  the  pharynx  with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine.  The 
meals  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  a  patient  whose 
appetite  is  not  wholly  lost,  but  is  inadequate,  may  prefer  to  eat 
part  of  his  food  himself  and  have  other  meals  furnished  through 
the  tube. 

The  following  are  the  foods  most  suitable  for  tube  feeding: 
L  Milk  and  its  preparations;  cream.  2.  Raw  eggs,  eggnog.  3. 
Meat  extracts,  beef  meal  or  po%vder*  4.  Leguminous  purees  and 
cereals,  thoroughly  cooked  and  made  fluid  by  predigestion  with 
malt  extract.  A  quart  may  be  given  at  a  time.  If  gastric  catarrh 
is  present  the  gavage  should  be  preceded  by  lavage. 

Debove,  speaking  of  his  method,  says :  **  A  patient  who  has  no 
appetite,  or  who  has  a  decided  disgust  for  all  food,  will  digest  per- 
fectly a  large  mea!  introduced  by  the  tube,  and  even  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  time  will  recover  appetite." 

His  method  is  first  to  wash  out  the  stomach  with  cold  water, 
and  then  pour  in  through  the  tube  a  litre  of  milk,  one  hundred 
grammes  of  fine  meat  powder,  and  an  egg. 

He  adds  that  with  suralimentation  night  sweats,  cough,  and  ex- 
pectoration are  all  reduced  or  disappear  completely,  while  there  is 
considerable  gain  in  weight  and  strength  and  improvement  in  the 
physical  signs  in  the  chest. 

Suralimentation  may  also  be  conducted  without  the  stomach 
tube  in  patients  who  are  able  and  willing  to  eat.  They  may  be 
33 
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given  five  or  six  meals  a  day.  This  applies  to  patients  who  are 
not  having  severe  hectic  fever,  and  in  whom  gastric  catarrh  is  not  a 
proniincnl  symptom.  Should  vomitmg  occur  during  the  treatment, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  it  until  the  stomach  is  again  in 
order.  As  a  rule,  in  such  instances  it  is  better  to  discontinue  medi- 
cines than  food»  if  both  are  being  taken.  The  presence  of  moderate 
fever— one  or  two  degrees — is  not  in  itself  alone  a  contraindica- 
tion for  forced  feeding,  or  for  keeping  the  patient  confined  to  bed* 
The  gain  of  appetite  which  often  accompanies  removal  to  a  favour- 
able  climate  may  be  utilised  to  promote  forced  feeding. 

The  follovvmg  diet  recommended  by  Sotis-Cohen  ser\*es  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  proper  regimen  in  the  cases  under  discus- 
sion : 

••Diet  for  Forced  Feeding 

"  The  patient  is  to  take  a  pint  of  hot  water  in  the  early  morning 
to  stimulate  the  stomach  and  cleanse  it  of  mucus  accumulated  over- 
night. 

**  A  half  hour  after  the  morning  bath,  milk  punch  and  beet  meal 
or  peptonoids* 

*'  Brfakfast,  a  half  hour  later,  consisting  of  rare  steak  or  chop, 
^gg^*  sliced  tomatoes,  bread  with  plenty  of  butter,  or  cracked  wheat 
and  cream.  In  two  hours,  koumiss  or  soup,  milk^  birad  and  but- 
ter, celer)*  salad,  broth*  and  peptonoids. 

**  Dmmtr^  i  p,  ai. — Bouillon,  rare  beef,  greens*  Bisi^undy.  beer, 
fruits. 

**  3  or  4  iv  II. — Koumiss,  cream,  or  milk  punclw  peptonoidit  malt 
extract 

•'7  r.  M, — Supper  like  bceaktast 

"9  ^  lo  p,  M, — Cream  and  cocoa  or  coca  wine.  mtTk  am!  op»* 
foaotds.** 

The  patient  ^outd  keep  milk,  or  peptonoids,  or  some  ntnnDout 
beverage  by  the  bedside  to  be  drunk  it  be  awakens  in  the  middfe 
of  the  nigfat. 

Another  diet  weH  suited  to  some  patioits  b  tbtis  ooilined  by 
Weber  in  his  Croonian  Lectures: 

*'  7  A.  ii.-~Whae  stiQ  in  bed.  a  cnp  of  mSk  m&  a  dess^tspoon- 
ful  of  Cognac  or  Hme  irater.  or  a  cap  irf  in  or  cocon,  with  bread 
and  bniter. 

"*  &30  t0^  A.  It.— After  draaQs»  m8k  mad  im  or  coffee*  brcnd 
and  butter,  fish,  banw  or  bacon* 

**  tl  A.  M.— MOe.  homms^  or  broth,  or  a  andmch  and  glas  of 
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**  4  P.  M- — Milk  or  koctmiss,  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  but- 
ter or  biscuit, 

"  7  p.  M. — Another  meal  like  thai  at  i  p.  if, 

"9.30  la  io  F.  M. — ^A  cup  of  milk,  bread  and  milk,  or  milk  or 
cream  and  farinaceous  food,  such  as  Hart^s.  Liebig's,  Nestle's,  or 
Mellin's,     A  glass  of  brandy  if  there  arc  night  sweats." 

The  question  may  properly  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  overfeed  patients  in  this  manner?  This  will  happen  when  ibe 
increase  in  body  weight  exccedsthc  breathing  capacity  of  the  lungs 
— in  other  words^  when  the  bcflilks  for  oxygen  supply  are  dispro- 
portionate to  the  bulk  of  tissue  to  be  supplied.  The  symptoms  will 
be  a  coated  tongue  with  dyspepsia  and  btlioiisiiess,  increased  pulse 
frequence,  and  possibly  increased  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  all  occtu'* 
ring  without  aggravation  of  the  local  physical  signs.  The  food 
must  then  be  reduced  tn  amomiL  Both  fluids  and  solids  are  to  be 
restricted,  and  fish  may  replace  meat  temporarily. 


m 


Aids  to  Dietetic  Treatment 


It  is  not  witfasn  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  detaib  of 
hygiene*  but  tbey  should  be  at  least  mentiiMied  as  important  ad* 
to  dietetic  treatment.  In  those  cases  especially  in  which 
forced  feeding  is  rccmnBicndcd  it  is  dciarabie  to  ptomole  dridatioo 
in  every  way.  Piticnts  should  five  in  the  open  air  aB  they  €»i, 
sleep  with  the  windows  open,  and,  if  poH3)lc«  should  go  to  a 
dlmate  which  enables  them  to  be  outdoors  all  day  long.  They 
abo^d  wear  flannd  nndcrgamients,  but  should  avoid  drcsfing  loo 
urarmly,  and  keep  the  feet  wann  and  dry.  Habiti  of  inoderale  ex^- 
cise^  Instmctioa  In  proper  methods  of  breathin^t  coU  bathing*  mas- 
sage, and  reasonable  mental  dircrsion  and  good  dieer  are  all  nseftd 
factors  in  improving  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food.  Worry 
atid  nervous  strain  of  evoy  Idnd  should  be  avoided  Nine  bonrs 
afaocdd  be  nigfady  afloltcri  ior  siisepu 

or  the  fane  fist  of  oiwBfinai  lOMdies  whidi  have  frooi  time  In 
linie  won  favoor  vf  notoriety  for  the  tradnent  of  tnbcrculotis, 
those  windi  have  hot  withsiood  the  test  of  practical  experience 
are  At  ama  which,  Kke  creosote,  act  mainly  by  naiaiaining  ascpiis 
and  pie  tuning  mattEmieniation  in  the  alimgnUiy  canaL  It  is  im- 
material whether  oou-sver  cm  be  considered  as  a  medic  me  oe  as  a 
lood.  It  has  already  bees  ifcrniird  as  a  food.  In  a  n^ativc 
iray  it  shooid  be  mmed  that  one  of  Ihc  beat  aids  to 
sntts  wti  nwientnur  Die  nsDent  iiuui  ^ffffmiff  nny  the' 
Ibe  upedte  mUk  wM  ■mmmt  cI  omwI 
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Ioii|^  kept  in  a  state  of  <lys|H-ptic  irritability.     In  patients  with  con- 
stipation a  J)  petite  and  digest  iun  will  be  improved  by  catharsis. 

DiKT  ** Cures"  for  Phthisis 

Many  special  forms  of  tlietetic  treatment  have  been  devised  anc 
extensively  [jraclised  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The 
details  of  these  "  cures  "  are  elsewhere  described.  The  principal  ones 
arc  the  *'  Milk  Cure"  (p.  733),  the  '*  Whey  Cure"  (p.  735).  the 
•*  Koumiss  Cure  '*  (p.  83).  practised  chiefly  in  the  step|>es  of  south- 
eastern Russia,  and  the  "  Grape  Cure"  (p.  738),  conducted  at  Me- 
ran.  Montreux*  and  elsewhere  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  Aside  from  climatic  influences  and  the  effects  of  good 
hygienic  surroundings,  their  benefits  are  attributable  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take  a  large  quantity  of 
easily  digestible  food  and  live  constantly  in  the  open  air.  Patients 
with  chronic  phthisis  arc  notoriously  sanguine  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  their  ultimate  recovery,  and  it  is  also  true  that  their  mental  state 
reacts  to  a  greater  degree  upon  their  physical  condition  than  in 
almost  any  other  disease. 

All  manner  of  absurd  foods,  such  as  fish  roes  in  Germany  and 
snails  in  the  south  of  France,  have  achieved  fame  with  credulous 
persons  as  possessing  specific  virtues  in  the  cure  of  phthisis.  It 
should  be  as  much  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  protect  them  from 
the  chagrin,  disappointments,  and  expense  of  following  dietetic  illu- 
sions as  to  encourage  Ihem  in  every  reasonable  effort  for  improve- 
ment. Beyond  the  requirements  of  a  good,  nourishing,  easily  diges- 
'  lible  diet,  there  is  no  specific  food  **  cure  *'  for  tuberculosis,  as  there 
is  no  medicinal  cure* 


DIET   IN    DISEASES  OF  THE   RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

U^RVXGiSMts  Stridulus 

In  children  who  are  subject  to  spasmodic  ctx^op  the  attacks  are 
often  precipitated  by  dyspepsia  caused  by  overfeeding  and  nurs- 
ing, by  improper  food,  or  by  constipation.  TTie  diet  must  therefore 
be  regulated  according  to  the  ndes  laid  t^own  under  the  heading 
Inhnt  Feeiiing,  The  habit  erf  night  feeding  especially  should  be 
much  restricted  after  the  first  month  of  life,  "ntis  ean  ttsoally  be  done 
after  tip^xi  or  three  trials.  If  the  infant  awakens  crying  at  night  it 
mttst  be  offered  a  little  cot>l  n^tcr,  aw!  it  may  presently  drop 
adeep.  Up  to  the  fourth  month  six  meals  a  day,  three  hours  apart, 
arc  an  that  are  aQowed,  and  from  that  time  on  nntil  the  second 
jcv  fiv«  meals  must  sufRce. 

Between  the  atucks  the  milk  shoitki  be  lessened  in  arooontt  and 
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so  modified  as  to  insure  more  perfect  digestion.  Children  over  six 
months  of  age  should  be  given  from  one  to  three  tablespoon fuls  of 
pressed  beef  juice  in  a  day. 

Older  children  had  better  be  kept  upon  a  fluid  diet  of  meat 
broths,  milk,  and  egg  albumin,  solid  food  being  withheld  until  the 
seizures  abate.     Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  in  most  cases. 


I 


Tubercular  Laryngitis 

In  tubercular  laryngitis  intense  pain  is  excited  by  the  act  of 
deglutition.  Nutritious  but  non-irritating  food  is  therefore  required. 
Thick  soups  and  gruels,  puriTS,  cream^  beaten  raw  eggs,  scraped 
rare  beef,  raw  oysters,  junket,  can  all  be  swallowed  more  readily 
than  very  fluid  or  solid  food.  Strong  condiments,  vinegar,  and  salt 
must  be  avoided,  for  they  increase  the  pain. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  deglutition  is  considerably  relieved 
by  the  method  proposed  by  Wolfendcn,  which  is  to  have  the  patient 
lie  prone  on  a  lounge,  and  with  his  face  protruding  over  the  lower 
edge  he  is  to  suck  through  a  glass  tube  semifluid  food  from  a  tnm- 
bier  on  the  floor.  Sajous  advises  the  patient  to  lean  over  forward 
when  eatingt  which,  he  says,  **  causes  the  food  to  pass  down  along 
the  pyriform  sinuses,  thus  avoiding  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx, 
contact  with  which  causes  the  severe  pain  experienced  by  advanced 
cases  during  the  act  of  deglutition." 

H/EMORRHAGE   OF  THE   LUNGS 

Haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  or  rather  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  when  occurring  suddenly  and  in  considerable  amount, 
greatly  reduces  the  strength,  and  naturally  alarms  the  patient  and 
excites  the  nervous  system.  Absolute  quiet  must  be  immediately 
secured  by  rest  in  bed  without  a  pillow,  so  that  the  body  may  lie 
flat,  and  the  head  and  arms  should  on  no  account  be  raised.  The 
room  should  be  kept  quiet  and  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to 
speak  or  to  feed  himself.  A  reliable  and  quiet  nurse  should  be 
secured  for  him,  and  he  should  be  fed  upon  a  nutritious  diet,  which 
requires  no  effort  in  eating.  Small  quantities  only  of  fluid  should 
be  given  at  one  time  through  a  glass  tube  or  by  a  teaspoon,  so  that 
the  head  need  not  be  raised.  If  nausea  occurs,  every  eflfort  must 
be  made  to  control  it,  for  the  violent  muscular  action  and  the  tem- 
porary circulatory  and  respiratory  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
act  of  vomiting  might  excite  further  haemorrhage*  It  is  desirable 
to  reduce  the  blood  pressure  in  the  lungs  as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  allow  coagulation  of  the  blood  to  occur  over  the  oozing 
surface  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  therefore  large 
quantities  of  fluid  should  not  be  given  at  first.    The  patient  is  usu- 
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ally  thirsty  from 


loss  of  blood  and  temporary  drying  of 
tions.  The  thirst  may  be  relieved  by  crushed  ice  and  small  quan- 
tities of  cold  acidulated  drinks,  such  as  very  dilute  phosphoric  add 
or  sour  lemonade,  and  if  the  stomach  is  in  normal  condition,  plain 
milk  may  be  given  or  else  pancreatiiitscd  milk  and  strong  beef 
broth  in  quantities  not  exceeding  two  or  three  ounces  in  as  many 
hours. 

It  is  customary  to  administer  all  fluids  cold,  but  the  advantage 
of  this  is  overrated.  Warm  fluids  have  a  somewhat  more  stimtdal- 
ing  effect  upon  the  heart*  and  are  more  rapidly  absorbed,  but  the 
idea  sometimes  advanced  that  the  cold  of  iced  fluids  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  ever  sufficient  to  constrict  the  bleetiing  bronchial  ves- 
sels, even  by  supposed  reflex  action,  does  not  appear  rational  For 
a  full  discussion  of  this  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  experi* 
men  Is  reported  upon  p,  338. 

If  coincident  gastric  disorder  is  present  with  bronchial  haemor- 
rhage, to  forestall  vomiting  it  may  be  better  to  resort  to  nutrient  . 
enemata. 

In  cases  where  exceptionally  large  quantities  of  blood  have  been 
lost,  the  blood  pressure  may  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  danger  of 
death  from  heart  failure  may  appear  imminent.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the  rules  in  regard 
to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  severe  and  sudden  haemorrhage  taking 
place  anywhere  from  the  body  must  be  observed.  Salt  and  water, 
a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint,  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  even 
beneath  the  skin.  Most  cases,  however,  are  more  mild,  and  after  a 
few  hours  of  rest  and  quiet,  furthered,  perhaps,  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphine,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  retain  a  little  sim- 
ple semisolid  food,  such  as  milk  toast,  a  beaten  egg,  junket,  etc. 

If  there  is  no  return  of  the  haemorrhage  in  a  day  or  two.  the 
diet  should  be  increased  and  ansemia  consequent  upon  the  bleeding 
must  be  treated  by  an  abundant  meat  diet.  As  a  rule,  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  blood 
pressure  to  the  bleeding,  or  they  should  be  given  in  moderation, 
unless  the  danger  of  heart  failure  is  imminent. 


Acute  Capillary  Bronchitis 


4 


In  acute  capillar>'  bronchitis  in  infants  and  children  a  wholly 

fluid  diet  of  the  simplest  but  most  nutritious  kind  must  be  enforced. 
In  yonng  infants  milk  alone,  in  older  children  milk,  meat  juice, 
meat  broths,  and  beaten  eggs  or  egg  albumin,  should  be  fed  at 
least  every  two  hours  in  such  quantities  as  the  stomach  will  bear- 
It  may  be  best  to  pancreatinise  all  food.  Very  feeble  children  will 
require  food  oftener,  and  sometimes  a  teaspoonful  onlv  should  be 
ordered  once  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.    If  the  child  refuses 
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bod  or  vomits  constantly,  nutrient  enemala  (p.  414)  must  be  pre- 
scribed once  in  three  or  four  hours. 


Chronic  Bronchitis 

The  diet  for  chronic  bronchitis  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
recommended  for  tlie  earlier  stages  of  pidnionary  phthisis,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  (p.  462). . 

The  cough  is  often  momentarily  relieved  by  drinking  hot  lemon- 
ade, hot  milk  and  Seltzer  or  Vichy,  glycerin  and  whisky,  and  some- 
times by  sucking  a  raw  egg  through  the  perforated  shell 

Asthma 

Spasmodic  bronchial  asthma  is  believed  to  be  occasioned  by 
temporary  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  which  narrows  the  lumen 
of  the  tubules  and  obstructs  the  free  entrance  and  exit  uf  air  It  is 
also  attributed  to  hyper<emia  and  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  to  a  reflex  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  inspiration.  Asthmatic  patients 
soon  find  from  experience  that  errors  tn  diet  are  liable  to  precipitate 
an  attack,  and  overloading  the  stomach  or  eating  particular  kinds 
of  food,  w^hich  are  unwholesome  or  against  which  the  individual 
possesses  some  idiosyncrasy,  may  excite  dyspncea.  Aitkin  showed 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  diet  in  this  disease  when 
he  wrote :  **  More  is  to  be  done  for  asthmatic  patients  on  the  side 
of  the  stomach  than  in  any  other  direction,"  and  **  the  asthmatic 
can  never  w^ith  impunity  eat  and  drink  as  other  people." 

Accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  undigested  and  fermenting 
food  results  in  the  production  of  gas  in  both  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  become  distended  and  by  pressure  interfere  with  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  in  free  respira* 
tion.  The  chemical  irritation  of  undigested  food  may  be  a  cause 
of  reflex  spasm  of  various  muscles,  and  may  possibly  affect  those 
of  respiration.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  asthmatics  to  exercise 
care  in  the  selection  of  their  food  and  to  keep  the  digestive  organs 
in  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible.  All  food  which  is  constipating 
or  which  is  liable  through  fermentation  to  evolve  large  quantities  of 
gas  should  be  shijpned.  In  general,  fats  and  sweets  should  be 
given  up,  and  starchy  food,  if  eaten  at  alL  must  be  very  thoroughly 
cooked  and  slowly  masticated,  in  order  that  the  salivary  digestion 
of  it  may  be  as  complete  as  possible.  Pork,  veal,  and  cheese  must 
never  be  eaten,  and  elaborate  cooking  and  desserts  are  forbidden. 
No  water  should  be  allowed  with  meals  or  until  at  least  three  hours 
thereafter  A  cup  of  very  hot  water  may  be  drunk  an  hour  before 
each  meal  and  again  at  night. 


• 
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In  most  persons  the  asthmatic  attacks  are  worse  at  night,  and 
in  many  they  only  occur  at  that  time.  It  is  consequently  better 
for  them  to  take  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  at  noon  and  to  cat  a 
light  supper,  so  that  gastric  digestion  may  be  finished  before  going 
to  bed. 

The  following  diet  may  be  offered  as  giving  a  general  idea  of 
the  regimen  for  somewhat  advanced  cases : 

Breakfast. — Bread  and  milk  or  well-cooked  oatmeal  porridge  or 
wheaten  grits  without  sugar  (lemon  juice  may  be  added  instead), 
A  chop  or  a  little  broiled  fresh  fish,  coffee  without  sugar. 

Dinner  (not  later  than  2  i*.  m.). — Beef  or  mutton,  breads  one  or 
two  green  or  succulent  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  stewed  celery, 
stewed  or  raw  tomatoes.  Blancmange  or  custard  (not  sweetened), 
or  a  little  rice  pudding.  Fresh  fruit  in  season,  such  as  a  peach  or 
baked  apple. 

Supper  (6  p.  M.) — A  soft-cooked  Qgg  or  a  little  cold  fowl  or 
game,  stale  bread,  toast,  or  zwieback,  milk,  stewed  fruit  (without 
sugar). 

Patients  should  eat  very  moderately,  masticate  thoroughly^  and 
take  their  meals  with  punctuality. 

Among  beverages,  coffee  w^ithout  sugar  is  better  borne  than 
tea.  Loomis  believed  that  "  not  infrequently  a  paroxysm  of  asthma 
can  be  warded  off  by  taking  tw^o  or  three  cups  of  strong  coffee  im- 
mediately upon  the  accession  of  the  first  asthmatic  symptom." 

During  an  attack  non-alcoholic  patients  may  take  a  hot  strong 
lemonade  with  whisky  or  a  hot  brandy  and  soda.  Malt  liquors  are 
forbidden* 

Emphysema 


I 
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Patients  suffering  from  emphysema  have  more  or  less  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous  circulation »  and  hence  are  liable  to  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  dyspnoea  from  which  they  suffer 
on  exertion  is  considerably  aggravated  by  flatulency,  and  their  diet 
must  be  regulated  to  prevent  this  occurrence.  In  general,  starchy ■ 
and  saccharine  foods  are  to  be  avoided,  as  constipation  must  be 
prevented.  For  a  discussion  of  these  principles,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  upon  Gastric  Dyspepsia  and  Constipation, 

The  patient  must  be  particularly  warned  against  too  rapid  eating 
and  overeating.  Condiments,  sauces,  fried  and  greasy  food,  andfi 
all  obviously  indigestible  articles,  must  be  shunned.  Fluids  should 
not  be  taken  with  solid  food,  and  should  be  used  in  moderation. 
Water  may  be  drunk  an  hour  before  meals,  but  not  for  three  hours 
after.  In  the  early  stages  a  nourishing  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of 
animal  food,  meat,  fish,  milk,  cream,  eggs,  and  good  butter,  should 
be  taken.  If  dyspnoea  predominates  with  frequent  asthmatic  at- 
tacks, it  will  be  best  to  substitute  milk  largely  for  other  foods,  and 
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in  the  later  stages,  with  a  feeble  heart  and  increasing  congestion  of 
the  abdomma!  viscera,  the  diet  should  consist  solely  of  milk  and 
meat  broths.    Cod-liver  oil  is  an  excellent  food  in  emphysema. 


Pneumonia 

Symptoms. — Pneumonia  is  an  infectious  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  lungs,  accompanied  by  grave  constitutional  disturbances,  such 
as  fever  and  rapid  and  enfeebled  heart  action.  The  mortality  at 
some  seasons  of  tlie  year,  and  especially  among  debilitated  or  alco- 
holic patients,  is  very  great,  and  since  no  known  remedy  can  limit 
the  disease,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
ihe  patient  through  the  few  days  during  which  the  fever  lasts,  or 
until  the  crisis  by  which  it  terminates  has  I>een  reached.  All  danger, 
however,  is  not  then  over,  and  convalescence  in  all  cases,  and  espe- 
cially in  aged  persons,  must  be  promoted  by  careful  dietetic  treat- 
ment. The  onset  of  the  disease  is  acute,  and  the  fever  is  often 
high,  reaching  104"*  or  105°  or  more  on  the  first  day.  The  duration 
of  the  fever  varies  from  five  to  seven  or  nine  days  on  the  average, 
when  It  subsides  by  a  sudden  fall.  The  rate  of  respiration  is  greatly 
accelerated,  with  or  without  subjective  dyspncea.  More  or  less 
cough  accompanies  the  fever,  and  there  is  frequently  delirium. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  give 
a  light  diet,  which  will  not  excite  the  cough  in  swallowing  or  In- 
crease dyspnoea  by  djstention  of  the  stomach,  or  augment  the  en- 
feeblement  of  the  heart  action  by  overtaxing  tlie  digesti%T  powers. 
Vomiting  should  be  especially  guarded  against,  and  if  nausea  exists, 
efforts  should  be  made  at  once  to  control  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  the  patient  upon  a  rigid  milk  diet,  but  if  milk  is  well  borne,  it 
is  advisable  to  give  nothing  else  while  , the  acute  symptoms  last; 
otherwise,  whey,  meat  juice,  broths,  and  egg  albumin  may  be 
allowed.  Starchy  and  saccharine  food  must  be  withheld.  Cold 
drinks  are  both  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  the  patient,  and  water, 
plain  or  aerated,  such  as  Apollinaris  or  soda  water,  may  be  drunk  in 
considerable  quantity.  It  is  believed  by  some  aothorities  that  the 
activity  of  the  kidneys  may  be  thus  promoted,  and  that  the  poison 
which  occasions  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be 
better  eliminated.  There  are  cases,  however,  among  persons  with 
robust  circulation  in  w'hich  the  onset  is  very  sudden  and  violent. 
The  pnlse  is  full  and  bounding,  and  the  heart  is  greatlv  overworked 
by  the  eflfort  to  propel  a  large  volume  of  imperfectly  aerated  blood. 
In  such  instances  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  to  the  cir- 
culation, besides  what  is  actually  required  for  nutrition,  mav  have 
the  effect  of  still  further  straining  the  heart. 

It  is  stated  that  carbonated  waters  reduce  the  viscidity  of  the 
sputum,  which  is  often  very  tenacious. 
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The  diet  shouM  be  kept  fluid  until  defervescence  has 
with  a  normal  temperature  and  commencini^  disappearance  of  the 
exudation — in  fact,  it  is  well  to  prolong  the  fluid  diet  for  three  or 
four  days  after  the  temperature  has  become  nornml,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  a  relapse  of  the  fever  is  not  likely  to  follow.  In 
those  cases  in  which  resolution  is  postponed  and  the  patient  be- 
comes more  and  more  feeble,  although  the  temperature  may  be 
nearly  or  quite  normal,  it  may  be  tlcsirable  to  give  a  httle  properly 
prepared  solid  fo<xl  somewhat  earlier,  antl  scraped  beef,  mjlk  toast* 
or  a  soft  cooked  egg  may  be  added  to  the  milk  <liet. 

During  the  entire  period  of  couvalescence  the  diet  must  be  very 
nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion;  milk  may  slill  be  given»  and  after 
slowly  returning  to  the  regulation  three  meals  a  day  (see  Convales- 
cent Diet,  p.  441)  patients  do  well  to  take  milk  punch,  or  egg- 
nog,  or  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  three  or  four  times  a  day  in 
the  intervals. 

Alcohol  is  exceptionally  well  borne,  and  it  undoubtedly  serves 
both  as  a  food  and  as  a  support  to  the  overworked  heart.  The  fact 
that  it  is  thoroughly  oxidised  in  the  circulation  or  tissues  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  large  quantities  which  patients  can  often  digest^ 
and  absorb  without  toxic  symptoms.  Doses  may  be  thus  tolerated 
which  in  health  would  ordinarily  produce  drunkenness.  In  alco- 
holic subjects  who  have  been  drinking  up  to  the  time  of  the  onset 
of  the  disease  it  is  indispensable  to  continue  the  use  of  alcohol,  for 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  organism  may 
give  rise  to  rapid  collapse.  In  aged  and  constitutionally  weak  per- 
sons it  is  also  important  that  its  use  should  be  begim  early  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

In  extreme  cases  as  much  as  an  ounce  every  two  hours,  or  twelve 
ounces  in  the  day,  may  be  given  with  benefit,  but  ordinarily  from 
six  to  eight  ounces  will  suffice.  There  are  other  cases  found  among 
robust  subjects  who  do  not  need  such  stimulation,  and  possibly  may 
not  require  alcohol  at  all.  The  custom  now  in  vogue  of  prescribing 
other  forms  of  cardiac  stimuTants,  such  as  strychnine,  and  vaso- 
dilators, like  nhroglycerin,  makes  the  employment  of  excessive 
doses  of  alcohol  less  imperative.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  produce  toxic  symptoms  of  alcoholism  in 
pneumonia  as  well  as  in  any  other  disease.  So  long  as  the  pulse  is 
slowed  and  its  force  strengthened  the  use  of  alcohol  may  be  re- 
garded as  beneficial;  but  if  delirium  is  increased  and  the  odour  of 
whisky  or  brandy  is  strong  in  the  breath  an  hour  or  two  after  it 
has  been  given,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  patient  is  receiving 
more  than  is  desirable,  and  the  dosage  should  be  reduced*  From 
Its  serving  as  a  fuel,  and  thereby  saving  tissue  waste  in  the 
muscles,  the  free  use  of  alcohol  in  pneumonia  undoubtedly  saves 
many  lives. 
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Broncho- Pneumonia 

Symptoms. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  common  at  the  extremes  of 
age,  in  the  very  old  and  very  young.  The  mortality  is  greatest  in 
children  under  two  years  of  age.  It  is  the  sequel  to  many  of  the 
acute  diseases  of  childhood,  and  is  also  protluccd  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  by  the  inspiration  of  particles  of  food  or  fluid  which  are 
rawn  through  the  larynx  to  the  bronchi  by  inhalation  during  the 
ct  of  swallowing.  The  latter  variety  may  occur  as  a  result  of  draw- 
ing seeds  or  other  hard  substances  into  the  bronchi ;  from  operations 
about  the  mouth  and  upper  air  passages  after  tracheotomy  ;  and  from 
the  conditions  which  impair  the  normal  sensitiveness  of  the  larynx 
and  the  reflex  action  of  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords,  such  as  pro- 
found uraemia  or  apoplectic  or  alcoholic  coma,  and  post-diphtheritic 
or  laryngeal  paralysis.  A  few  cases  have  been  produced  by  careless- 
ness in  the  passing  of  the  resophageal  catheter  into  the  larynx  and 
pouring  liquid  food  into  it. 

Dietetic  Trefttment.^ — Broncho-pneumonia  is  always  a  ver>'  crit- 
ical disease  and  the  utmost  care  is  required  in  nursing  and  feeding. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  such  articles  as  meat  juice,  predigested 
lilk,  and  ^gg  albumin.  Stimulation  is  early  required  and  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Brandy  or  whisky  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar 
and  cold  water  should  he  systematically  given »  especially  to  young 
children^  w^ho  are  nnahle  to  make  their  want  of  drink  known.  Hot 
milk  and  Vichy,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  Vichy  to  two  of 
milk  for  older  children,  or  half-and-half  for  young  infants,  may 
have  the  effect  of  loosening  the  tenacious  mucus  and  easing  the 
cough.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  flatulency,  aerated  waters  had 
better  be  avoided. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  children  the  diet  should  be  adapted  to 
foster  the  strength  and  tax  the  digestive  organs  as  little  as  possible. 
At  first  food  should  be  given  every  two  hours*  and  milk  is  usually 
all  that  is  required.  Later  it  may  be  alternated  with  or  supple- 
mented by  egg  albumin,  expressed  meat  juice,  plain  beef  or  mut* 
ton  broths,  arrowroot,  or  other  gruels* 


Pleuktsy 

Of  the  various  forms  of  pleurisy,  those  which  arc  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  diet  are  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  empyema.  In  pleurisy 
with  effusion  the  objects  to  be  attained  are  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  patient  and  promote  the  reabsorption  of  the  fluid  in  the  pleu- 
ral sac.  A  diet  is  therefore  advised  w^hich  shall  consist  of  nutritious 
solids  with  a  minimum  amount  of  fluid,  in  order  that  the  blood  may 
become  more  dense  and  that  favourable  osmosis  may  occur  from 
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the  pleuritic  cavity  into  the  blood  vessels;  at  the  same  time  free 
action  of  the  kidneys  should  be  promoted  To  still  further  favour 
the  absorption  of  fluid,  a  special  dry  diet  has  been  recommended  in 
which,  as  in  case  of  aneurism,  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take  as 
little  fluid  as  possible  and  to  eat  table  salt  by  the  tcaspoonful,  the  idea 
being  to  increase  the  density  of  the  blood  both  by  withholding  fluid 
and  adding  salt,  and  that  the  latter  may  also  promote  osmosis.  This 
treatment  has  been  attempted  in  several  of  the  New  York  hospitals 
and  elsewhere,  but  has  not  met  w^ith  success,  mainly,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  thirst  of  the  patient, 
which  is  doubly  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  fluid  and  the  supply 
of  salt. 

An  extreme  dry  diet  known  in  Germany  as  '*  Schroth's  Method  " 
has  been  indorsed  by  Niemeyer,  Fimser,  and  others.  The  patient 
is  fed  upon  lean  roast  veal  and  stale  rolls  (Butterbrod)  without 
fluid  of  any  kind  but  a  little  water  until  the  third  day,  when  half  a 
pint  of  red  wine  is  given.  At  the  end  of  a  week  a  pint  is  allowed. 
Very  few  patients  will  submit  to  such  treatment  in  this  country,  and 
it  certainly  is  severe.  A  reasonable  abstinence  from  fluids,  espe- 
cially water,  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  Practically,  many  patients 
are  found  to  go  on  reabsorbing  pleuritic  exudation  while  continuing 
a  milk  or  other  fluid  diet  which  is  necessitated  by  some  complica- 
tion in  the  digestive  system. 

Several  French  writers,  as  Serre  and  Eloy,  advocate  an  exclusive 
milk  diet,  giving  from  three  pints  to  three  quarts  daily,  to  be  sipped 
in  small  quantities  every  hour  or  two.  They  rely  upon  the  diuretic 
eflfect  of  the  milk,  and  give  it  in  any  form  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient.  The  treatment  is  continued  for  a  week  or  more  after  the 
exudation  has  been  absorbed,  and  return  to  a  solid  diet  must  be 
gradual 

This  method  is  obviously  directly  opposed  to  the  dry  diet,  and 
possesses  no  advantages  over  it.  excepting  sometimes  in  cases  com- 
plicated by  chronic  valvular  heart  disease,  gastric  catarrh,  or  ad- 
vanced anaemia.  In  England  and  Europe  thoracentesis  appears  to 
be  much  less  practised  than  in  this  country,  where  it  is  performed 
with  but  little  hesitation. 

If  the  pleuritic  exudation  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
severely  embarrass  respiration  or  the  action  of  the  hearty  it  is  so 
easy  to  absolutely  withdraw  it  by  the  aspiration  .needle  when  anti- 
septic precautions  are  taken  that  annoying  the  patient  by  experi- 
mental dietetics  is  hardly  justifiable,  and  I  have  found  solid  diet 
with  reasonable  restriction  to  be.  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. Patients  who  are  fairly  robust  will  naturally  endure  privation 
of  food  and  drink  better  than  the  feeble  and  anaemic. 
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Empyema 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  empyema  is  based  upon  the  need  for 
nutrition  to  supply  the  drain  on  the  system  of  the  constant  excre- 
tion of  pus,  and  fatty  footl,  such  as  butter,  cod-hver  oil,  and  cream, 
should  therefore  fill  a  large  portion  of  the  dietary.  The  general 
supporting  treatment  prescribed  for  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary 
toberculosis  is  recommended  (p.  468 J. 


DIET  m   DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

AND   BLOOD 

Diseases  of  the  Heart 

The  proper  dietetic  treatment  of  advanced  heart  disease  deserves 
careful  consideration,  for  on  it  to  a  great  extent  depends  the  pa- 
tient's comfort,  if  not  the  prolongation  of  his  life.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  several  conditions  of  cardiac  enlargement,  valvular  disease, 
fatty  degeneration,  etc.,  demand  different  forms  of  treatment  per  st\ 
but  there  are  certain  general  principles  which  should  be  observed 
in  any  case  when  particular  symptoms  arise.  The  dietetics  of  car- 
diac diseases  may,  accordingly,  be  conveniently  reviewed  together. 

Pathological  F^yaiology, — The  general  conditions  involved  are 
largely  physical,  or  rather  mechanical— perhaps  more  so  than  in  any 
other  form  of  disease. 

1.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  pump  whose  action  is  impaired  by 
more  or  less  weakness  of  its  walls,  or  leakage  or  obstruction  of  its 
valves,  or  which  is  overworked  by  the  imposition  of  increased  re* 
sistance. 

2.  The  balance  of  food  pressure  in  the  vessels  is  usually  disturbed 
and  the  rate  of  blood  flow^  is  altered, 

3.  As  the  disproportion  increases  between  the  driving  force  or 
the  resistance  of  the  vessels  and  the  volume  of  the  fluid  to  be  pro- 
pelled, there  is  apt  to  be  leakage  of  serum  in  various  situations, 
producing  dropsies  or  general  anasarca*  Or  these  conditions  may 
result  from  a  diminution  in  the  vitality  oi  the  peripheral  blood  ves- 
sels or  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  itself. 

4.  The  rate  of  absorption  of  the  materia  alimentaria  by  osmosis 
depends  as  much  upon  the  activity  of  the  circulation — i,  e,,  upon  the 
rapidity  of  renewal  of  the  layer  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
absorbing  surface — as  upon  the  density  and  composition  ,of  the 
blood,  the  action  of  individual  cells,  or  any  other  factor.  A  feebly 
beating  heart  or  an  obstructed  vascular  system  promptly  checks 
absorption.  Moreover,  tlic  reabsnrption  of  transuded  serum  w^ill 
depend  upon  the  reversal  of  the  conditions  which  originally  caused  it* 

5.  The  elimination  of  waste  and  the  various  processes  of  secre- 
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tion  depend  upon  almost  identical  conditions  with  al>sr»rjitHin,  aji'i 
while  not  due  merely  to  filtration,  they  are  nevertheless  cuutrollcJ 
very  promptly  by  alterations  in  blood  pressure  and  in  the  velocity 
of  the  current. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  elementary  principles,  the  first  question 
which  arises  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  advanced  cardiac  disease 
must  concern  the  administration  of  fluids. 

Fluids.— An  additional  pint  of  fluid  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
system  may  be  sufficient  to  overtax  the  heart,  alter  the  balance 
of  blood  pressure,  disturb  a  temporary  compensation*  and  precipi- 
tate anasarca,  renaJ  congestion,  pulmonary  oedema,  or  other  symp- 
toms. On  the  other  hand,  with  too  little  fluid  the  blood  pressure  may 
fall  to  a  dangerous  degree  or  there  may  not  be  water  enough  in 
the  vascular  system  to  maintain  the  free  diuretic  action  which  is  so 
desirable.  It  is  a  well-known  physiological  fact  that  the  heart,  like 
any  other  muscle,  does  better  work  if  it  has  reasonable  resistance 
to  overcome.  Such  arc  the  problems,  briefly  stated,  which  must 
be  met  by  the  comparison  from  day  to  day  of  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  urine,  the  degree  of  arterial  tension,  the  force  of  the  hrart 
beat,  and  the  possible  presence  of  cedenia. 

Dietetic  Treatment — It  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  Inil  the  most 
general  rules  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart.  These  cases  often  extend  through  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  the  variety  of  secondary  symptoms  which  may  appear  is 
very  great.  The  forms  of  valvular  disease  which  are  most  apt  to 
result  in  disturbances  of  digestion  are  those  in  which  obstructed 
venous  circulation  results  in  local  engorgement  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  producing  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great  distaste  for  food. 
Constipation  and  more  or  less  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh 
may  be  among  the  symptoms.  The  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
liver  retards  the  activity  of  that  organ,  and  the  ingredients  of  th€ 
food  which  are  brought  to  it  by  the  portal  system  are  no  longer 
properly  elaborated,  so  that  general  nutrition  and  assimilation  suffer 
in  consequence.  A  depleting  diet  is,  therefore,  sometimes  to  be 
recommended,  and  concentrated  food  is  required  to  prevent  over- 
burdening the  circulation.  If  gastric  catarrh  necessitates  the  use  of 
fluid  food,  the  quantity  of  beverages  taken  in  addition  should  be 
considerably  restrictt;d.  When  acute  attacks  of  indigestion  super- 
vene in  the  course  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  open,  and  a  diet  of  milk,  beaten  eggs,  and 
broths,  taken  once  in  three  hours,  must  be  prescribed  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  boiled  fish,  broiled  chicken,  scraped  beef,  beef- 
steak, or  rare  roast  beef  may  be  added.  Fats,  farinaceous  foods. 
and  sugars  should  not  be  allowed,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  pro- 
duce flatulency  and  aggravate  existing  symptoms.  The  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulation  may  at  times  become  necessary,  and  whisky 
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diluted  in  some  non-eflfervescing  water  is  perhaps  the  best.  Beer 
should  be  particularly  avoided,  and  recomiiiendation  of  the  regular 
use  of  stimulants,  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  chronic  disease,  should 
be  made  with  great  caution  lest  the  alcoholic  habit  be  acquired  and 
become  permanent.  Patients  with  sudden  cardiac  dilatation,  such 
as  sometimes  occurs  during  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  need 
to  return  to  a  milk  diet. 

When  acute  symptoms  of  palpitation^  dyspnoea,  etc.,  develop,  the 
patient  should  never  eat  very  much  food  at  oue  time.  It  is  better 
to  take  four  or  five  meals  a  day,  if  necessary,  and  eat  only  small 
quantities.  A  large  meal  always  distends  the  stomach  considerably 
for  several  hours,  causing  this  organ  to  elevate  the  diaphragm  and 
displace  somewhat  the  heart,  which  hes  upon  it,  and  diminishing  the 
vertical  diameter  of  the  chest.  The  heart  may  become  irritated  by 
the  mechanical  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  a  moderate 
degree  of  displacement,  and  it  is  indirectly  afTected  by  the  greater 
difficulty  of  breathing,  as  well  as  by  refiex  irritation  from  the 
disordered  stomach.  All  food  which  is  liable  to  ferment  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  sugar  and  indigestible  starches  and  fats,  nnist  be 
particularly  avoided.  Gastric  catarrh  is  readily  excited  and  aggra- 
vated by  coarse  or  fermenting  food.  On  this  account  also  the  use 
of  strong  alcohol  should  be  forbidden  except  in  the  case  of  aged 
and  feeble  persons,  to  whom  hght  wine  or  diluted  spirits  may  be 
given.  The  regular  use  of  tobacco  should  be  proiiibited,  and  tea 
and  eoffee,  if  permissible,  are  to  be  taken  only  in  very  dikite  form. 
The  tendency  to  constipation  can  be  overcome  by  attention  to  diet, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  fruit,  such  as  baked  or  stewed  apples, 
stewed  prunes,  and  grape  fruit,  may  be  allowed  between  meals. 


CARDIAC  VALVULAR    DISEASE    IN   CHILDREN 

Children  who  have  chronic  valvular  disease  or  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  but  who  are  not  strictly  confined  to  bed,  shcjuld  he  closely 
supervised  in  regard  to  their  habits  of  eating.  They  should  eat 
slowly  and  moderately,  and  have  their  meals  at  regular  intervals, 
taking  the  principal  meal  at  noon,  and  a  light  supper  two  hours 
before  bedtime.  In  general,  animal  food  is  better  for  them  than 
vegetables,  but  they  may  eat  the  lighter  fresh  vegetables,  such  as 
spinach,  tomatoes,  or  stewed  celery  in  season,  and  sometimes  a  little 
roast  or  mashed  potato.  Rice  and  macaroni  may  be  given.  Bread 
should  be  only  eaten  dry  or  toasted.  Sweets  should  not  be  allowed, 
except  very  rarely,  when  a  taste  of  jam  or  preserves  may  be  given. 
Such  substances  are  apt  to  cause  flatulency  and  palpitation,  if  not 
more  serious  disturbances,  and  everything  depends  upon  saving  the 
heart  from  excitation  or  strain.  All  food  should  be  very  simply 
cooked,  and  too  great  variety  is  harmfuL 
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In  acute  endocarditis  it  h  very  important  to  avoid  all  food  likely 
to  cause  dyspepsia.  Raw  eggs  with  brandy,  broths,  and  chiefly  milk 
must  be  prescribed,  and  if  the  stomach  is  weak  and  irritable,  a  part 
of  the  nutriment  may  be  given  per  rectum  (p.  414). 


DIETETIC   TREATMENT  OF  THE  SENILE   HEART 

In  persons  past  middle  life  the  heart  may  become  enfeebled  from 
a  variety  of  causes  independent  of  inflammatory  conditions  or  valvj 
ular  lesions.  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  very  common  cause  of  sue 
weakness,  and  in  other  cases  the  heart  muscle  may  gradually  losr 
its  normal  strength  and  '*  tone  '*  from  strain,  or  a  disturbance  oi 
balance  between  its  power  and  the  peripheral  resistance  to  be  over- 
come. In  the  aged  the  arterial  walls  become  less  and  less  resilient, 
if  not  actually  rigid,  from  fibrosis  or  calcareous  deposit,  and,  more- 
over,  the  heart  suffers  no  less  than  other  organs  from  impaired  nutri- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  prolongation  of  the  patient's  life  as  well  as 
the  maintenance  of  his  comfort  may  be  fostered  by  attention  to 
dietetics, 

A  weak  heart  implies  impaired  circulation  in  the  gastric  vessels, 
and  hence  the  gastric  juice  becomes  poor  in  quality  and  lessened  in 
quantity.  Digestion  is  consequently  retarded »  and  absorption  of 
food  products  is  less  active  than  it  should  be.  The  heart  and  the 
stomach  being  both  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vagus  nen^e,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  gastric  irritation,  caused  by  products  of 
malfermentation.  organic  acids,  accumulated  undigested  food*  of 
gaseous  distention,  may  aflfect  the  heart  through  reflex  action.  Me- 
chanically, too,  a  stomach  distended  by  gas  presses  upon  and  irri- 
tates the  heart.  Balfour  (The  Senile  Heart)  says;  **  If  the  heart 
is  weak  the  discomfort  induced  by  such  irregularities  is  after  mitl- 
dle  life  more  apt  to  be  felt  in  connection  with  that  organ  than 
in  the  stomach  itself.**  The  result  is  intermission  in  the  pulse  rate, 
unevenness  in  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  beat,  its  *'  fluttering* 
action,  and  sensations  of  palpitation,  prsecordial  distress,  fulness  or 
constriction,  and  dyspnoea.  In  order  to  avoid  these  symptoms  as 
far  as  possible,  the  patient  must  have  his  diet  carefully  supervised. 
A  sufficient  interval — fully  five  hours — must  always  elapse  for  the 
complete  digestion  of  one  meal  before  a  second  is  taken,  and  be- 
cause the  gastric  juice  is  feeble  it  is  best  not  to  allow  more  than 
four  or  five  ounces  of  fluid  of  any  kind  to  be  taken  with  the  meals. 
While  sufficient  variety  of  food  may  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  fair 
appetite,  it  should  never  be  so  great  as  to  entice  the  patient  to  eat 
too  freely. 

Balfour  summarises  excellent  rules  for  dieting  to  be  followed  by 
patients  whose  cardiac  action  is  enfeebled  by  any  cause,  but  espc* 
dally  for  tlie  condition  described  as  **  the  senile  heart.'* 
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Balfour  s  Rules  for  dieting  far  Weak  Hearts 

"  I,  There  must  never  be  less  than  five-hour  intervals  between 
meals. 

'*  2.  No  solid  food  is  ever  to  be  taken  between  meals. 

••  3,  AIJ  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  principal  meal 
in  the  middle  of  the  day, 

**  4.  All  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  food  as  dry  as 
possible/* 

A  good  typical  nmm  is  given  by  the  writer  above  quoted; 

Balfour*s  Diet  for  the  Settik  Heart 

**  Breakfast,  8,30  a.  m. — Dry  toast,  one  small  piece— one  or  one 
and  a  half  ounce— with  butler;  one  soft,  boiled  egg,  a  small  piece 
of  whitefish ;  three  to  five  ounces  of  tea  or  coffee  with  cream  and 
sugar,  or  an  infusion  of  cocoa  nibs,  or  milk  and  hot  water,  or  cream 
and  Seltzer.  Sometimes  oatmeal  porridge  is  permissible,  but  not 
oiter  three  or  four  ounces  should  be  taken. 
k  **  Principal  Meal,  L30  or  2  p,  m. — Fish,  such  as  haddock  or  sole, 
"or  meat  and  pudding.  Tw^o  courses  only  are  allowed.  No  soups, 
pickles,  pastry,  or  cheese,  Whitefish  and  short-fibred  meat  only 
arc  allowable.  The  fisli  may  be  boiled  in  milk*  A  little  spinach  or 
one  potato  may  sometimes  be  eaten,  or  a  half  pound  of  fruit,  such 
as  pears,  apples,  or  grapes.    Four  to  five  ounces  of  hot  water  may 

■be  drunk  with  each  meal,  but  no  more. 
•*  5  f(?  6  p.  M. — Three  to  four  ounces  of  tea  (one  teacupful)  infused 
for  four  minutes  may  be  drunk,  but  absohitely  no  sobd  food  is  to  be 
taken  with  it.    If  desirable,  a  teaspoonful  of  Liebig  s  extract  of  meat 

I  may  be  stirred  in  with  the  tea. 
'*  Supper,  7  p.  M. — Whitefish  and  a  potato  or  toast  and  pudding, 
or  milk  pudding,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  revalenta  made  with  milk  or 
Liebig's  extract. 
**  Bedtime. — Four  to  five  ounces  of  very  hot  water,  sipped,  helps 
the  patient  to  fall  asleep/' 

Upon  this  very  limited  regimen  the  patient,  if  heavy  and  water- 
logged, at  first  loses  weight  by  absorption  of  *'  cedematous  soakage," 
or  if  much  wasted  he  may  gain  in  weight.    In  this  manner  the  natu- 

■  ral  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  re-established. 
In  not  too  critical  cases  a  little  more  latitude  is  permitted,  and 
such  vegetables  may  be  occasionally  eaten  as  asparagus,  onions, 
leeks»  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cress.  The  heavier,  coarser  vegetables  (like 
cabbage,  sprouts,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  legumes),  pastry, 
nuts,  dried  fruits,  and  sweets  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden. 

Equal  care  mut  be  given  to  the  selection  of  proper  beverages. 
If  there  is  much  palpitation,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  must  be  pro- 
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scribed.  In  many  cases  BaHour  allows  a  little  weak  tea,  made  by 
infusing  a  tcaspoonful  (about  one  hundred  grains)  in  four  or  6vc 
ounces  of  water  for  only  three  or  four  minutes.  Alcathrepta  may 
be  drunk.  The  two  latter  beverages  may  be  taken  at  5  p.  m.  or 
on  retiring,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  They  must  not  be  made 
too  sweet. 

No  champagne  or  effervescing  drinks  are  allowed,  and  all  alco- 
holic beverages  should  be  given  only  in  moderation.  If  more  than 
two  ounces  (a  claret-glassful)  of  one  of  the  stronger  wines  is  taken, 
it  excites  acid  dyspepsia,  and  claret,  Burgundy,  or  hock  should  not 
be  allowed  in  greater  measure.  A  small  glass  of  port  or  sherry  may 
be  drunk  twice  a  day  ;  but,  as  Balfour  observes,  there  is  so  much 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  digestibility  of  wines  that  in  general  plam  liquor 
is  better  for  these  cases  and  in  the  small  quantity  recommended  in 
the  tncfiu  given  above.  Alcohol  is  by  no  means  a  necessity*  and 
many  patients  are  better  without  any.  He  has  great  faith  in  the 
stimulating  properties  of  hot  water,  slowly  sipped,  and  says :  **  This 
will  be  found  to  have  quite  as  good  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
heart  as  alcohol." 

It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  that  the  frequent  acts  of  degluti- 
tion performed  in  sipping  any  fluid  tend  to  increase  the  pulse  rate 
slightly  througli  reriex  stimulation  of  the  vagus  branches  which 
are  concerned  in  the  act. 

As  the  heart  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the  inactive  circu- 
lation, perhaps  aided  by  alleralion  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
or  by  albuminuria,  results  in  the  production  of  localised  oedema  or 
general  anasarca. 

In  referring  to  the  use  of  dry  diet  for  these  conditions  as  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  the  senile  heart.  Balfour  says:  '*  When  there 
is  anasarca,  or  any  evidence  of  soakage  in  any  dependent  part  ol 
the  body,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  place  the  patient,  for 
a  time  at  least,  on  the  driest  possible  diet,  and  not  too  much  of 
it.  ...  I  have  seen  a  considerable  amount  of  cedema  of  the  lower 
limbs  disappear  within  twenty-four  hours  before  there  had  been 
time  for  any  change  in  the  heart,  which  was  feeble  and  dilated.** 
His  dry  diet  is  as  follows: 

Breakfast, — A  single  slice  of  dry  toast,  without  butter.  A  cup  of 
tea  (infused  only  four  minutes). 

Dinner, — Two  lean  chops,  or  their  equivalent  in  chicken  or  fish. 
No  vegetables.  Dry  toast  ad  libitum.  Half  an  ounce  of  brandy, 
whisky,  or  Hollands  in  three  ounces  of  water. 

St4pper, — ^As  much  dry  toast  as  desired.  Half  an  ounce  o( 
liquor,  as  at  dinner. 

Nothing  else  is  allowed;  but  if  the  patient  is  thirsty^  very  hot 
water  may  be  sipped  between  meals.  This,  Balfour  maintains,  is  an 
excellent  cardiac  tonic. 
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ANGINA   PECTORIS 

The  only  indication  to  be  met  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  angina 
pectoris  is  to  reduce  the  arterial  tension.  A  vegetable  diet  with 
restricted  Jliiids,  and  no  alcohol,  is  to  be  recommended.  These 
patients  often  are  subjects  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  the  directiuus 
for  diet  in  that  condition  are  to  be  observed.     (See  Gout.) 


CARDIAC   PALPITATION 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  cardiac  palpitation  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated under  the  heading  of  Flatulent  Dyspepsia.  Overeating  should 
t>e  avoided,  as  well  as  all  stimulating  foods  and  beverages.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  should  be  forbidden— at  least  temporarily.  Ef- 
fervescing drinks  of  all  kinds,  from  their  tendency  to  produce  flat- 
ulency, should  also  be  proscribed,  as  well  as  all  sweets  and  much 
starchy  focKL  Laxative  foods,  esi>ecially  fruits,  will  be  found  useful » 
for  the  reason  that  the  primary  cause  of  functional  palpitation  is 
often  to  be  found  in  autointoxication  from  intestinal  intiigestion  or 
an  overtaxed  liver. 


I 


ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS 

The  aetiology  of  arterio-sclerosis  is  varied.  In  many  cases  it  is 
traceable  to  toxaemias,  as  lead  poisoning,  gout,  chronic  alcoholism, 
or  syphilis.  In  other  cases  it  accompanies  autointoxication  from 
deficient  elimination  of  waste,  as  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  severe 
mental  or  physical  strain.  In  my  wards  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  filled 
with  representatives  of  the  hardest  working  labouring  classes — 
longshoremen,  diggers,  foundry  men,  truckmen,  etc. — it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  find  a  man  past  thirty-five  years  of  age  who  does  noil 
present  an  advanced  grade  of  it.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
influence  of  diet  as  a  causative  factor,  but  it  is  probably  at  least 
a  contributing  factor,  and  the  results  of  dietetic  treatment  are  often 
beneBcial.  The  question  of  fluid  restriction  must  be  decided  upon 
the  merit  of  each  case,  rather  than  by  rule.  Much  fluid  taken  into 
an  empty  stomach,  being  promptly  absorbed,  tends  to  raise  arterial 
tension  and  tax  a  heart  already  working  against  greatly  increased 
arterial  resistance,  thereby  accelerating  cardiac  hypertrophy.  In 
csLses  complicated  w^ith  cardiac  dilatation  or  myocarditis,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  restrict  fluids  as  much  as  |X)ssiblc  in  order  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  fluid  that  an  enfeebled  heart,  already  working  against 
great  arterial  resistance,  is  obliged  to  pump  through  the  circulation. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  little  fluid  ingested  lessens  renal  activity  and 
the  excretion  of  waste,  and  should  be  avoided  whenever  interstitial 
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nephritis  or  renal  inadequacy  exists.  Tobacco  should  be  much 
restricted,  and  fried  foods,  much  fat»  and  any  indigestible  foods 
should  be  prohibited. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  artcrio-scleroMs  sihould  be  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  lith^emia,  witli  such  cnmmon-sense  inodificaiions 
as  the  patient's  social  position  may  dictate.  It  is  futile  to  tell  a 
day  laborer  to  lie  down  and  rest  before  or  after  his  meals^  but  it  is 
possible  to  keep  his  elimination  of  waste  products  active  through 
catharsis  and  diuresis,  and  to  regulate  his  diet,  while  it  may  be 
possible  to  induce  him  to  drink  water  occasionally,  in  lieu  of  poor 
beer  and  worse  whisky. 

In  those  cases  in  which  renal  inadetf|uacy  is  a  pronounced  feature 
it  will  be  well  to  put  the  patient  upon  a  milk  diet  for  several  weeks. 
In  general  a  non*sttnuibting  diet  is  rei|uisite,  with  a  minimum  of 
butcher's  meat,  and  no  strong  condiments,  richly  cooked  dishes,  or 
alcohol  shouhl  be  allowed.  If  too  much  red  meat  be  eaten  the 
extractives  irritate  the  vascular  system  and  increase  arterial  tension. 
According  to  Pabst,  although  white  meats  contain  less  protcid  than 
red,  they  are  alike  in  the  quantity  of  extractives  present,  hence  a 
diet  largely  vegetarian  is  to  l>e  recommendeil  in  this  condition. 


ANEURISM 

In  aneurism  of  the  larger  arteries  the  vessel  wall  is  dilated  and 
thinned,  and  rupture  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  from  increase 
of  the  blood  pressure  or  obstruction  to  the  circulation  produced  by 
sudden  movement,  or  otherwise.  The  most  favourable  result  of 
treatment  which  can  be  anticipated  is  thickening  of  the  diseased 
vessel  by  the  deposit  of  coagulated  fibrin  from  the  blood.  The  co- 
agulability of  the  blood  varies  with  its  composition,  and  is  favoured 
by  increased  density  of  the  blood  and  by  structural  changes  in  its 
albuminous  ingredients.  To  a  limited  extent  this  process  can  be 
aide<l  by  diet.  The  feeding  of  patients  with  gelatine  has  been  recom* 
mended,  on  the  ground  that  gelatine  increases  the  fimniess  of  clot- 
ted blood,  but  it  is  S43  altered  in  the  process  of  digestion  an<l  absorp- 
tion as  to  be  of  no  practical  value  for  aneurism. 

The  real  object  to  be  attained  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
aneurism  is  to  reduce  the  volume,  and  consequently  increase  the 
density  of  the  blood.  The  latter  does  not  necessarily  increase  its 
coagidability,  however.  This  method  of  treatment  was  originally 
formulated  by  Hellingham  and  Joliffe  Tufnell,  of  Dublin,  and  it  is 
now  describetl  by  the  latter 's  name.  It  is  only  less  rigid  than  tJie 
very  old  method  of  Valsalva,  who  gave  half  a  pound  of  pudding 
morning  and  evening,  and  nothing  else — practical  starvation '  In 
conjunction  with  the  dietetic  treatment  absolute  rest  of  the  patient 
is  enjoined :  he  should  lie  horizontally  in  his  bed,  and  not  be  per* 
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mttted  to  make  exertion  of  any  kind,  and  mental  strain  and  emotion 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  He  should  be  fed  by  a  nurse, 
and  not  allowed  to  sit  up  at  any  time.  By  rest  alone  the  rate  of  the 
heart  beat  is  materially  slowed,  and  this  is  favoured  also  by  the  re- 
duced diet*  The  artery,  in  consequence,  is  distended  less  and  less 
often  and  is  submitted  to  less  pressure.  The  exact  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Tufnell  is  as  follows : 


» 


TufncWs  Diet 

Breakfast. — Two  ounces  of  bread  with  a  little  butter  and  two 
ounces  of  milk. 

Dinner,' — From  two  to  three  ounces  of  meat  without  salt  and 
four  ounces  of  milk;  for  a  portion  of  the  milk  an  ounce  or  two  of 
claret  may  be  substituted, 

Suf^per, — The  same  as  the  breakfast. 

This  extremely  rigid  diet  is  apt  to  be  rebelled  against  by  most 
j^atients,  but  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  commencement  of  other 
treatment,  and  if  it  be  found  impracticable  to  adhere  to  it,  the  quan- 
tity of  food  will  have  to  be  slightly  increased.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  double  the  quantity  of  milk  and  increase  the  amount  of  bread 
or  vary  it  with  crackers  or  some  light  form  of  starchy  diet.  The 
fluid,  how^ever,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible. 
Patients  usually  complain  bitterly  of  thirst,  and  while  it  is  more 
desirable  to  restrict  the  fluids  than  the  solids  in  the  dietary,  the 
thirst  may  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  use  of  acidulated  drinks, 
such  as  sour  lemonade,  dilute  phosphoric  acid  in  cinnamon  water, 
etc.  The  danger  which  menaces  the  patient  and  the  object  of  his 
treatment  should  be  clearly  explained  to  httn  and  fiis  co-operation 
secured  in  the  effort  for  his  relief.  It  is  customary  to  employ  iodide 
of  potassium  and  morphme  in  moderation  for  their  sedative  action 
tipon  the  circulation  and  the  system  generally.  Many  cases  are  of 
syphilitic  origin,  and  they  are  particularly  benefited  by  the  potas- 
sium iodide.  Upon  this  reduced  diet  improvement  in  physical  signs 
of  the  aneurism — such  as  diminished  pulsation  and  intensity  of  bruit 
lessened  pain— is  occasionally  quite  decided*     In  favourable 

s  improvement  may  be  looked  for  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  if 
the  dietetic  treatment  is  persisted  in  for  six  weeks,  the  benefit  may 
be  considerable.  Tufnell  himself  reports  several  cases  in  which  the 
aneunsmal  sac  became  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  fibrin. 

There  are  many  cases  of  aneurism  outside  the  province  of  surgi- 
cal treatment  which  are  incapable  of  relief  from  any  diet,  but  the 
method  above  described  is  decidedly  worth  a  trial  in  an  otherwise 
hopeless  condition.  I  have  several  times  known  it  to  produce  con- 
siderable lessening  of  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms,  but  it 
requires  firmness  and  perseverance  to  carry  it  out  successfully.    The 
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curative  results  have,  unfortunately,  not  verified  TufnelFs  original 
claims,  and  as  pointed  out  by  Loomis,  if  the  method  is  too  rigidly 
and  too  long  enforced — for  six  or  eight  weeks — an  extreme  degree 
of  anaemia  may  develop  and  leave  the  patient  worse  off  than  before. 
If  the  Tufnell  diet  is  not  prescribed,  non-stimulating  food  only 
should  be  allowed,  consisting  chiefly  of  simply  cooked  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  with  but  little  meat.  Anything  likely  to  produce 
flatulency  or  gastric  dyspepsia  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
strong  alcohol  must  be  forbidden. 


An-€mia— Chlorosis 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  proper  nutrition  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  blood 
plasma  and  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  corpuscles. 
A  very  slight  departure  from  the  average  composition  of  these  ele- 
ments will  sooner  or  later  result  in  diminishing  the  nutrition  and 
functional  activity  of  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  notably  those  of 
the  digestive  system. 

Anaemia,  whether  acute  and  due  to  haemorrhage  or  disease,  or 
chronic  from  any  cause,  by  depleting  the  celhilar  elements  of  the 
blood,  interferes  with  the  proper  oxidation  of  food  after  absorp- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  diet  which  is  insufficient  in  amount 
or  inappropriate  in  quality,  if  long  continued,  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood  with  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  corpuscles ;  hence  there  is  a  double  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  powder  of  the  blood  to  insure  complete  absorption 
and  metabolism,  and  of  the  food  itself  to  maintain  the  normal  bal* 
ance  of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood.  Anaemia,  therefore,  demands 
special  feeding,  the  basis  of  which  should  be  an  effort  to  restore  as 
soon  as  possible  the  proper  number  of  red  corpuscles  and  the  nor- 
mal quantity  of  other  ingredients  of  the  blood  by  a  diet  which  is 
nutritious  and  abundantly  rich  in  nitrogenous  food  given  in  some 
easily  assimilable  form.  When  proteid  food  is  excluded  from  the 
diet  for  some  weeks  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
is  considerably  reduced  in  amount  and  hydrcemia  ensues,  but  the 
pigment  is  always  increased  by  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food. 

Ansemia  and  chlorosis  are  most  common  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  immediately  thereafter,  among  young  girls  who  are  growing 
or  who  are  overworked  at  school  or  in  factories  while  beginning 
menstniation.  and  who  arc  improperly  fed.  The  diversion  of  consid- 
erable  nervous  energy  for  other  functions  than  those  of  the  circula- 
tion at  this  time  may  interfere  somewhat  with  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism of  digestion  and  absorption.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional or  hereditary  weakness  of  the  digestive  system,  which 
is  aggravated  by  an  exceptional  strain  or  overwork  of  the  nervous 
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system.  The  phenomena  of  growth  and  development  of  the  differ- 
ent organs  necessitates  tlie  consumption  of  a  relatively  larger  quan- 
tity of  good  food  than  is  needed  later  in  life  for  merely  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  of  the  tissues  and  restoring  the  balance  of  material 
used  in  the  production  of  energy.  Growth  implies  the  building  up 
of  new  material  and  a  renewal  of  the  old  as  well  At  the  period  of 
growth,  therefore,  there  are  always  unusual  demands  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  overstrain  at  this  time  is  to  be  especially 
guarded  against. 

Symptoms, — Among  the  many  symptoms  referable  to  the  nerv- 
ous system  which  occur  in  the  course  of  protracted  anaemia  are 
languor,  vertigo,  various  forms  of  neuralgia  and  megrim,  with  in- 
definite muscular  pains,  which  to  some  extent  are  produced  by  en- 
feebled circulation,  which  allows  waste  material  produced  by  mus- 
cular action  to  accumulate  in  the  tissues.  Depression  of  spirits  and 
drowsiness  are  also  observed,  and  palpitation  is  easily  excited.  The 
poor  circulation  may  result  in  the  production  of  fainting,  or  of 
oedema  in  the  lower  extremities.  In  advanced  anemia  it  is  found 
that  not  only  is  the  normal  rate  of  tissue  metabolism  impaired,  but 
there  may  be  modifications  in  the  relative  consumption  of  certain 
foods  by  the  tissues,  A  large  excess  of  urea  is  commonly  observed, 
which  indicates  an  active  combustion  of  nitrogenous  substances. 
The  view  is  widely  held  that  owing  to  the  small  number  of  the  red 
disks,  or  oxygen  carriers,  the  final  oxidation  of  fatty  matter  is  re- 
tarded, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  anaemic  stibjects  very  often 
appear  plump  or  even  corpulent  from  the  deposition  of  a  large 
amount  of  fat  derived  from  incomplete  combustion  of  fats  and 
starches,  whereas  their  nmscles,  from  the  increased  nitrogenous 
waste,  are  reduced  in  size  and  are  weak.  Van  Noorden,  Kraus, 
Bohland,  and  others  dissent  from  this  argument  and  believe  that 
chlorotic  patients  feel  tired,  sleep  long,  and  are  disinclined  to  ex- 
pend energy  in  muscular  exertion,  and  less  energy  than  usual  goes 
into  heat  production,  and  as  they  sometimes  eat  abundantly  of 
sugars  and  starches,  they  necessarily  store  up  fat. 

Ec«t  Exercise,  and  Air — In  many  cases  of  extreme  anaemia, 
found  especially  among  young  chlorotic  girls,  the  dietetic  treatment 
must  be  accompanied  by  careful  regulation  of  all  hygienic  condi- 
tions. Sufficient  rest  for  the  tissues,  and  especially  for  the  digestive 
organs,  must  be  secured.  These  patients,  who  appear  so  well 
nourished,  may  in  reality  be  quite  feeble,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  compel  them  to  rise  early  and  perform  tasks  and  indulge  in 
exercises  of  the  same  character  and  degree  with  those  of  healthy 
children.  For  many  patients  it  is  well  to  insist  on  prolonged  and 
continuous  rest  in  bed.  For  others  it  will  suffice  to  restrict  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  day  by  permitting  the  patient  to  rise  shortly  before 
noon,  and  to  insist  upon  rest  being  taken  on  a  lounge  both  before 
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and  after  meals  in  order  to  secure  more  perfect  digestion.  These 
patients  must  l)e  cautioned  against  allowing  themselves  to  became 
unduly  fatigued.  They  are  often  able,  under  the  influence  of  stim- 
ulants and  excitement  of  various  sorts,  to  perform  feats  of  exercise 
or  endurance  which  are  equal  to  those  of  healthy  persons,  but  a 
strong  reaction  is  certain  to  follow,  and  a  steady  but  slow  progress 
will  often  be  checked  for  several  weeks  by  infringement  of  neces- 
sary regulations.  In  such  cases,  however,  as  soon  as  decided  im- 
provement is  evident,  and  in  all  the  milder  cases,  it  is  desirable  to 
enforce  rules  for  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  patient 
should  be  outdoors  nearly  all  the  time  whenever  the  weather  per- 
mits. The  exercise  should  be  supervised  and  slowly  increased  in 
stout  subjects,  so  that  they  gradually  consume  their  superfluous  faL 
If  the  climate  is  unfavourable  the  cure  will  be  much  more  rapid 
if  the  patient  can  be  moved  to  a  more  salubrious  locality.  Fresh  air 
is  more  important  than  exercise,  for  an  abundant  oxygen  supply 
increases  the  appetite  and  distinctly  favours  the  assimilation  of  the 
food. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  of  anaemia  requires, 
in  the  hrsl  place,  that  the  most  nutritious  food  should  be  supplied; 
secondly,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  its  complete  digestion  and 
absorption.  In  all  cases  of  anaemia  the  impoverished  and  watery 
condition  of  the  blood  reacts  unfavourably  upon  the  character  of 
the  <liges!ive  secretions  and  diminishes  their  organic  elements.  Tlie 
secretions  are  therefore  unable  to  digest  the  food  with  the  necessary 
vigour,  ;md  it  is  often  desirable  to  re-enforce  them  by  the  use  of 
artificially  prepared  ferments  or  to  give  predigested  food,  making 
use  of  pancreatiti.  in  the  preparation  of  animal  food,  and  diastase 
or  malt  extracts  for  the  predigestion  of  amylaceous  food  (sec  pp* 

358.  359) 

At  the  commencement  of  treatment  rest  and  a  small  amount  of 
food  may  be  require*!,  but  with  improvement  of  the  digestive  organs 
the  quantity  of  food  nuisi  be  rapidly  increased,  and  four  or  five 
meals  a  day  may  be  given.  At  first,  if  milk  is  well  borne  by  the 
enfeebled  digestive  system,  and  if  it  is  not  distasteful  to  the  patient, 
it  should  be  the  principal  food.  It  may  be  drunk  between  meals» 
and  especially  at  night  on  going  to  bed.  Some  of  these  ])at tents 
who  cannot  digest  milk  with  facility  are  able  to  take  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cream  and  hot  water  with  ten  grains  of  hicartKinate  of 
soda  and  a  teasiHHmful  of  brandy  to  the  tumbler  (Yeo),  Eggs  in 
an  forms  which  are  of  fairly  easy  digestion  are  an  excellent  food 
for  anaemic  subjects*  and  rare  meat  should  be  given  in  consider- 
able quantities  two  or  three  times  a  day,  Sandiiiches  made  «iilh 
poaoded  meat  or  beefsteak  almost  raw,  which  is  placed  betw^ccn 
tkfai  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  may  be  taken  with  n»eaK  or  as  a 
figirt  htndi  in  the  middle  of  the  rooming  and  afternoon.    Insertiag 
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a  crisp  lettuce  leaf  in  each  sandwich  makes  it  still  more  palatable 
and  wholesome.  Patients  of  this  class  often  object  very  strongly 
to  eating  meat,  and  prefer  pastry  and  sweets,  but  with  tact  and  per- 
suasion they  can  usually  be  induced  to  take  it  in  some  form.  Meat 
broths  and  consammh  may  he  thickened  with  scraped  meat,  or  raw 
scraped  beef  may  be  added  to  chocolate  or  Burgundy,  or  may  be 

» eaten  in  any  manner  agreeable  to  the  patient.  In  this  way  large 
quantities  of  meat  in  an  easily  digestible  form  may  be  taken  with- 
out tiring  of  it,  as  fat  anaemic  women  are  very  apt  to  do.  Young 
chlorotic  girls  should  receive  at  least  five  or  six  ounces  of  albumin 
per  diem.  See  gives  as  much  as  fourteen  ounces  of  raw  meat  daily 
in  some  cases  of  chlorosis*  and  finds  it  especially  serviceable  for  those 
patients  whose  weak  stomachs  rebel  against  the  use  of  the  diflferent 
preparations  of  iron. 

Anaemic  patients  often  feel  worse  during  the  first  half  of  the  day. 
They  then  complain  most  of  headache,  languor,  and  anorexia,  but 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  the  day  early  w^ith  nourish- 

iing  albuminous  food  to  counteract  this  condition.     Van  Noordcn's 
isystem  at  the  Berlin  Chariti  is  excellent,  and  he  describes  it  as 
lloUows : 
I       "  I  recommend  chlorotic  girls  to  drink  slowly  half  a  litre  of  milk 
of  the  best  qua! it y  while  they  are  yet  in  bed  in  the  morning.    They 
must  take  time,  and  occupy  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  con- 
suming this  quantity.     They  ought  to  rise  half  an  hour  later,  and 
they  should  be  rubbed  briefly  with  a  dry  rough  woollen  towel.    This 
is  to  be  followed  by  the  breakfast,  consisting  of  a  small  cup  of  tea, 
one  or  two  slices  of  buttered  toast,  and  plenty  of  meat.     1   con- 
^sider  it  extremely  desirable — the  physiological  reasons  for  this  are 
^basy'to  defend — that  these  patients  should  take  in  at  breakfast, 
^Defore  the  daily  work  conmiences,  as  much  albumin  as  possible. 

»Two  and  a  half  hours  later  some  bread  and  butter  and  two  eggs 
ire  to  be  eaten,  followed  immediately  afterwards  by  <lrinking  a 
quarter  of  a  litre  of  milk.  If  considered  advisable  for  special 
reasons,  a  small  glass  of  sherry  is  now  permissible.*' 
If  the  large  quantities  of  meat  reconunended  are  not  perfectly 
digested  and  absorbed,  it  is  well  to  prescribe  some  preparation  of 
pepsin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  A  concentrated  meat  diet  al- 
most always  produces  constipation  if  this  condition  does  not  al- 
ready exist  as  a  result  of  the  anaemic  and  atonic  condition  of  the 
■  intestinal  wall,  or  the  giving  of  iron.  It  is  well  to  counteract  this 
^Ptcndency  by  the  use  of  draughts  of  hot  water  and  of  purees  of  fresh 
vegetables*  whole-meal  bread,  oatmeal,  and  such  fruits  as  stewed 
prunes,  apples,  and  the  juice  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit.  (See  Con- 
stipation.) 

The  various  Italian  pastes,  such  as  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and 
[polenta,  with  meat  gravies,  are  suggested  by  Yeo,     But  with  those 
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patients  in  whom  there  is  a  tendency  to  overproduction  of  fat, 
withholding  of  hydrocarbons  from  the  diet  is  highly  desirable. 

For  others  who,  besides  being  anaemic,  are  thin  and  poorly 
nourished,  it  is  well  to  add  some  simple  forms  of  starchy  food  and  a 
good  deal  of  fat  with  the  meals.     Van  Noorden  says : 

"  For  a  well-nourished,  moderately  fat,  chlorotic  girl,  weighing 
sixty  kilos,  I  would  consider  the  following  diet  as  eminently  suitable : 


**  tao  grammes  albumin 
60        **        fat 
270 


=        493  calorics. 

=        558       " 
carbohydrates    =     1,110       " 


Tolal ,     2,160       ♦♦ 

(L  c„  36  calories  per  kUo  of  body  weight.)" 

The  eating  of  fats  is  to  be  encouraged  to  the  h'mit  of  toleration. 
Cream  and  large  quantities  of  butter  are  recommended  when  easily 
digested,  and  they  can  be  made  to  replace  cod-liver  oil  when  the 
patient  is  unable  to  take  this  form  of  fat.  Many  patients  can  digest 
broiled  fat  bacon  with  ease.  Two  or  three  eggs  beaten  with  boiling 
water  or  milk,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  spices  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy  or  sherry,  make  a  useful  fonii  of  eggnog,  which 
can  l>c  given  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  betw^een  meals. 

The  use  of  glycerin  extracts  and  of  emulsions  of  bone  marrow 
ha«  been  advocated  for  ansemia,  but  the  results  have  not  been  mark- 
edly  satisfactory.  The  luethod  of  preparation  of  the  marrow  is 
described  on  p.  199. 

The  condition  most  improved  is  chlorosis,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  some  cases  of  pernicious  ana?mia  have  been  helped. 

Most  anxmic  patients  have  no  appetite,  or  lose  it,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  careful  attention  should  therefore  be 
given  to  making  all  their  food  as  agreeable  to  them  as  possible  in 
taste  and  manner  of  serving.  Meat  should  be  prepared  so  as  to 
recjuirc  the  least  possible  effort  in  mastication,  and  much  more  food 
can  be  consumed  in  a  fluid  and  semisolid  form. 

Condiments  are  serviceable,  for  they  render  simple  food  more 
agreeable  and  stimulate  the  enfeebled  gastric  secretion.  Moleschotl 
insists  on  the  free  use  of  salt  by  chlorotic  patients  on  account  of  its 
tupposed  favourable  action  in  restoring  the  blood  corpuscles  and 
plasma.    Vinegar,  pickles,  gravies,  and  sauces  should  be  avoided. 

Alcohol  is  not  indicated  for  all.  but  there  are  some  patients  who 
iJT  benefited  by  its  use.  and  the  best  form  of  alcoholic  tonic  for  an 
aiuemic  patient  is  a  good  rich  claret.  Burgundy,  or  Madeira.  Some  of 
the  milder  cases,  especially  in  women  in  whom  the  digestive  organs 
are  not  particularly  disturbed,  do  verv  well  on  porter  or  ^tout.  or 
one  of  the  various  matt  preparations,  which  may  be  taken  with  the 
noonday  meal  or  at  bedtime  with  a  few  crackers  or  a  raw-beef  sand- 
m'uh     Tlie  latter  is  a  prescription  very  serviceable  in  those  cases  in 
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which  insomnia  is  a  harassing  symptom.  There  is  no  apparent  con- 
nection whatever  between  the  absorption  of  alcohol  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  blood  cells,  although  there  is  a  popular  idea  to  the  effect 
that  red  wine  produces  red  blood.  Alcohol,  however,  often  does 
promote  the  accumulation  of  fat^  and  this  is  most  undesirable  in 
anaemic  subjects  who  already  possess  that  tendency. 

PERNICIOUS  ANi€MIA 

Hunter  argues  for  the  use  of  an  exclusively  farinaceous  diet  for 
pernicious  aniemia,  on  the  ground  that  in  health  a  proteid  diet 
causes  more  extensive  destruction  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of 
the  blood  than  a  farinaceous  one,  and  in  this  disease,  on  account 
of  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  the  blood  destruction  is  increased 
by  nitrogenous  diet.  This  theory  is  in  opposition  to  all  others,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  and  rational  treatment  consists  in  giving  pre- 
digested  milk,  eggs,  beef  broth  and  juice,  etc.,  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  both  stomach  and  rectum  will  absorb. 

There  is  defective  assimilation  of  proteid  foods,  and  hence  they 
should  be  thoroughly  predigested  (see  p,  113). 


DIET    IN    DISEASES   OF   THE    URINARY  SYSTEM 
Modifications  in  TtiE  Urine  caused  ev  Food 

The  quantity  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  food  eaten  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  over  the  composition  of  the  urine. 
Animal  food  increases  the  acidity  of  the  urine  and  naturally  also 
its  nitrogenous  elements,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  urates,  and  vegetable 
food  increases  the  carbonates  and  earthy  salts,  A  concentrated 
diet  restricted  in  fluids  as  well  as  solids  reduces  the  water  of  the 
urine,  and  makes  it  relatively  more  acid,  although  the  absolute 
quantity  of  acid  may  not  be  increased.  Conversely^  watery  foods, 
milk,  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  all  beverages  increase 
the  quantity  of  urinary  fluid  and  tend  thereby  to  lessen  its  acidity 
and  density.  Cantani  dissents  from  the  common  view  that  the  or- 
ganic acids,  such  as  fruit  acids,  form  carbonates  which  promote 
alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  says  that  this  is  true  of  small  quantities, 
but  that  larger  amounts  or  the  continued  administration  of  these 
acids  makes  the  urine  strongly  acid.  Phosphaturia  or  the  excessive 
deposit  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  best  treated  dietetically  by  the 
use  of  meats,  eggs,  cheese,  cereals,  and  legumes.  Potatoes,  fresh 
green  vegetables,  and  fruits  should  be  avoided. 

A  diet  rich  in  fatty  food,  or  an  excess  of  cod-liver  oil,  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  fat  in  the  urine,  or  lipuria.  The  volatile  fatty  acids 
may  similarly  be  present.    The  presence  of  the  fat  makes  the  urine 
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somewhat  lurbirl,  and  oil  globules  and  fat  cr}'Stals  may  sometimes 
be  seen  under  the  microscope. 

A  milk  diet  makes  the  urine  alkaline,  and  increases  the  indican. 

Foods  producing  oxaluria  are  described  under  Oxaluria. 

The  odour  of  asparagus  in  the  urine  is  explained  on  p.  175, 


Acute  Nephritis 

SymptomB.— Acute  nephritis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
whtcli  is  principally  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  by  certain 
medicinal  poisons,  or  by  the  toxins  develuped  in  the  course  of  acute 
infectious  fevers,  especially  the  exanthemata  and  diphtheria.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  its  varieties  here,  as  the  dietetic  treatment  is 
the  same  for  all. 

Among  the  important  sjTnptoms  are  anaemia  and  a  scanty  secre- 
tion of  urine  containing  abundant  albumin  with  casts  and  blootL 
Anasarca  and  effusion  into  various  serous  cavities,  such  as  those  of 
the  pleura  and  peritonseum,  may  occur.  The  artena)  tension  is 
increased.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  to  insure  a  uniform 
temperature  of  the  body»  and  facilitate  the  use  of  measures  to  pro- 
mote perspiration. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  must  be  adapted 
to  prevent  overloading  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  easily  de- 
ranged, and  to  prevent  overworking  the  kidneys,  A  light  iliet  is 
therefore  necessary.  The  patient  will  do  best  to  live  exclusively 
upon  milk  for  some  days,  until  the  ftmctional  activity  of  the  kid* 
neys  is  restored.  The  importance  of  this  should  be  explained  to 
him  and  insisted  upon.  Between  four  and  seven  pints  are  to  be 
taken  daily,  diluted  with  Vichy  or  carbonic*acid  water.  If  the 
bowels  are  loose,  lime  water  may  be  added  instead;  or  if  con- 
stipated, magnesia  solution.  If  the  liver  seems  inactive,  skimmed 
milk  or  buttermilk  may  agree  better.  Milk  sometimes  causes  gas- 
tric oppression.  If  sipped  slowly,  or  taken  with  a  teaspoon,  this 
may  be  overcome,  for  it  is  then  diluted  with  the  saliva. 

If  milk  is  strenuously  objected  to  or  actually  disagrees  with  the 
patient,  other  simple  foods  may  be  allowed,  such  as  koumiss,  but- 
termilk, and  gruels  of  oatmeal,  groats,  rice,  barley  flour,  or  arrow- 
root. These  forms  of  starchy  food  should  be  prepared  without 
much  sugar,  but  a  little  cream  may  be  added  or,  if  preferred,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  but  no  vegetables  are  permitted.  If  the  patient  is 
feeble,  strong  beef  tea  or  beef  or  chicken  broth  are  sometimes  to  be 
recommended,  but,  in  general,  so  long  as  the  symptoms  are  at  all 
acute  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  all  meat  preparations  from  the 
dieL  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  young  children.  Animal 
broths  dissolve  substances  from  meat  which  may  develop  into  toxins 
and  irritate  the  kidneys. 
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Wlien  the  Iddners  become  more  actrre  and  the  cfaaraicter  of  the 
improves,  the  diet  may  be  tocreased  by  such  ankles  as  bread 
btitter.  plasn  padtfiogs,  lettuce,  or  water  cress  with  plain  French 
dressing,  stewed  apples^  grapes,  oranges^  etc.,  bat  whenever  pos- 
sible the  food  should  consist  largely  of  milk  for  a  long  period. 
X-aier.  eggs  and  even  meat  broths  may  be  allowed,  and  finally  a 
little  white  meat  of  pooltr>'. 

Any  return  of  the  albuminuria  should  be  tmmediately  met  by  a 
reduction  tn  the  diet  to  its  original  simplicity— chiefly  mUk, 

A  patient  may  lose  thirty  or  fony  grains  of  albumin  in  twenty- 
four  hours  without  serious  harm,  but  H  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred grains  are  lost  the  condition  is  in  itself  alarming,  for  he  is 
losing  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  his  total  albuminous  food 
throtigh  lealoge  of  the  kidneys — i.  e.,  he  ts  passing  datl>  in  the 
urine  one  twelfth  of  the  nutrient  matter  of  his  blood  (Granger 
ScewartX  A  pint  of  milk  supplies  about  an  ounce  of  albumin  and 
casein,  thus  replenishing  the  waste. 

The  lactose  of  milk  is  sometimes  given  separately  for  its  diuretic 
action.  See  gives  it  up  to  three  ounces  in  twenty -four  hours,  to  be 
drunk  in  two  quarts  of  %-ater,  and  he  believes  it  acts  best  when  car* 
diac  dropsy  is  also  present  and  the  quantity  of  albumin  is  not  large. 
I  have  found  it  difficult  to  push  its  use  to  such  a  degree  without 
causing  dyspepsia  and  a  decided  dislike  for  it.  Milk  is  undoubt- 
edly a  good  mild  excitant  of  renal  activity,  but  this  is  due  to  its 
water  as  much  as  to  any  other  ingredient,  and  the  diuretic  effect  of 
bctose  is  much  overrated. 

Should  vomiting  occur  at  any  time,  the  diet  must  be  again  re- 
duced, or  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  the  stomach  complete  rest  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  To  increase  the  activity  of  the  skin  and  wash 
the  casts  and  dchris  of  granular  matter  and  blood  corpuscles  from 
lie  renal  tubules,  the  blood  volume  must  be  raised  by  the  ingestion 
f  abundant  fluid,  provided  the  tendency  to  dropsical  effusions  is 
not  great.  Water,  alkaline,  mineral,  or  effer\'escing  waters,  soda 
lemonade,  or  cream-of- tartar  lemonade  should  be  drunk  freely,  the 
latter  especially  if  there  is  constipation  (Dickinson).  Osier  rec* 
ommends  the  following:  A  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  ol 
boiling  water  with  the  addition  of  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a 
little  sugar.    To  be  drunk  cold. 

It  is  a  general  rule  to  exclude  all  foods  and  drinks  which  may 
in  any  way  irritate  the  kidneys,  and  the  following  are  especially 
forbidden :  Grills,  roasts,  sauces,  pastry,  spices,  very  acid  foods, 
strong  alcoholic  drinks,  tea  and  coffee.  Strong  wines,  sweet  wines, 
and  all  sorts  of  liquors  are  absolutely  prohibited.  If  alcohol 
ems  necessar)*  for  the  stimulation  of  the  heart,  a  little  weak  claret, 
hite  wine,  or  diluted  whisky  and  some  effervescing  water  may 
be  given. 
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ACUTE  NEPHRITIS   IN   CHILDREN 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  children,  as  often  happens  during  or 
after  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  the 
diet  must  consist  wholly  of  milk.  During  the  most  acute  stage  of 
nephritis  the  milk  may  be  diluted  one  half  with  Vichy  or  water  for 
its  diuretic  influence.  It  should  be  given  in  moderation,  but  often 
— say  at  least  once  in  two  hours.  As  the  acute  symptoms  subside 
milk  is  to  be  ordered  in  full  strength. 

Gradually  other  articles  may  be  added,  such  as  crackers,  toast, 
porridge,  rice  pudding,  cornstarch,  junket,  and  blancmange.  Orange 
juice  may  be  taken  freely,  and  an  occasional  baked  apple  with  cream 
or  a  few^  stewed  prunes  will  act  favourably  upon  the  bowels. 

It  is  best,  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  to  forbid  meat  broths,  and 
eggs  and  meat  in  any  form  must  be  withheld  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  urine  has  regained  its  normal  composition.  Subsequently 
a  ntatu  may  be  composed  from  such  articles  as  a  chop,  the  breast 
of  a  chicken  or  partridge,  a  little  broiled  whitefish,  a  poached  egg. 
oysters,  custard,  a  baked  mealy  potato  with  fresh  butter,  stale  bread, 
wine  jelly^  and  fresh  ripe  fruits. 


Albuminuria — Functional  Albuminuria 

Fathological  Physiology, — Albuminuria  may  be  produced  by  al- 
terations in  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  by  structural  or 
functional  changes  in  the  kidney  itself,  or  by  both.  The  albumin 
is  derived  from  the  blood  serum,  which  ui  turn  comes  from  the 
protein  of  the  food.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  proteid  matter 
in  passing  through  the  body  undergoes  several  transformations 
w^hich  affect  its  degree  of  solubility  and  its  ability  to  osmose  or  go 
through  animal  membranes  such  as  line  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
blood  vessels,  and  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  Most  protein  taken 
into  the  body  as  food  is  not  readily  absorbed  until  converted  into 
some  form  of  peptone  or  alhumose.  These  substances  diffuse 
very  easily,  and  their  presence  in  the  blood  would  render  them 
liable  to  constant  osmosis  from  the  vessels  into  the  lymph  spaces 
or  tissues  almost  immediately  after  absorption,  but  in  their  transit 
through  the  intestinal  villi  they  are  reconverted  into  serum  albu* 
min,  which  does  not  osmose  easily,  and  which  therefore  remains 
in  the  vascular  system.  A  certain  amount  of  albuminous  mate- 
rial, however,  must  pass  by  osmosis  from  the  blood  vessels  into 
the  lymphatic  channels,  and  thence  into  the  tissues  which  surroimd 
them  or  which  tHey  pcnctrate^  For  scrum  albumin  to  pass  into 
the  urine  it  must  osmose  through  two  layers  of  cells — namely,  the 
capillary  wall  of  the  blood  vessel  and  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
tubules  of  the  kidney.    Variations  in  the  density  of  these  walls,  and 
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probably  also  alterations  in  the  functional  activity  of  the  epithelial 
cells  which  compose  them,  will  modify  the  rate  of  osmosis  so  that 
it  may  be  completely  checked,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  take  place 
unhindered.  The  conditions  of  osmosis  also  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive density  of  the  fluids  on  either  side  of  the  membrane,  hence  al- 
terations in  the  composition  of  the  blood  plasma  may  allow  of  the 
osmosis  of  serum  albumin  into  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  presence  of  serum  albumin  in  the  urine 
in  excess  not  only  indicates  a  functional  or  structural  weakness  in 
the  kidneys  themselves,  or  in  the  composition  of  the  bloody  but  it 
represents  actual  loss  of  substance  from  the  body — i,  e.,  of  material 
which  is  not  yet  converted  into  waste  matter,  but  which  is  capable 
of  furnishing  nutrition  to  the  tissues — ^in  other  words,  there  is  a  leak 
of  nutrient  matter  from  the  kidneys. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  might  seem  feasible  to  disre- 
gard the  leakage  and  increase  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  suf- 
ficiently to  counterbalance  the  loss  sustained.  The  same  plan  might 
theoretically  be  thought  to  be  of  benefit  in  cases  of  diabetes,  where 
it  would  seem  quite  possible  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  saccha- 
rine material  from  the  kidneys  by  ingestion  of  much  larger  quantities 
of  starches  and  sugars;  but  this  is  a  fallacious  comparison,  for  ex- 
cess of  sugar  is  really  a  foreign  body  in  the  blood,  while  albumin 
is  not  (Granger  Stewart).  Clinically,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  when  either  of  these  conditions  of  loss  of  substance  from  the 
blood  exists  in  the  kidneys  it  is  better  to  withhold  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  particular  variety  of  food  w^hich  is  leaking  through  them 
and  reduce  the  work  of  these  organs,  hoping  by  rest,  combined 
with  other  appropriate  means  of  relief,  to  cure  the  faulty  condition. 

Functional  Albundnuria. — Temporary  functional  albuminuria  is 
now  recognised  as  occurring  in  many  individuals  without  the  signifi- 
cance of  any  structural  or  organic  lesion  of  the  kidney.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  exhaustively  investigated  by  the  medical  examiners 
of  life-insurance  companies,  for  it  is  of  great  importance  not  only 
to  discover  the  presence  of  albuminuria  early,  but  to  assign  the 
proper  significance  to  its  presence.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
detection  of  albumin  in  the  urine  was  regarded  as  an  infallible  indi- 
cation of  some  form  of  renal  disease,  but  the  fact  is  now  established 
that  errors  in  diet  and  faulty  assimilation  produced  by  mental  and 
nervous  strain,  overwork,  and  worry;  and  more  particularly  by  the 
exhaustion  of  very  rapid  growth  of  the  body  in  the  later  years  of 
childhood  and  early  youth,  may  occasion  albuminuria. 

A  solution  of  meat  albumin  experimentally  transfused  into  the 
venous  circulation  of  a  dog,  injected  either  subcutaneously  or  into 
the  rectum,  reappears  unaltered  in  the  urine,  but  serum  albumin 
similarly  injected  is  retained  by  the  blood  and  does  not  cause  albu- 
minuria, although  the  percentage  of  albumin  in  the  blood  plasma 
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has  been  considerably  raised  above  the  normal.  Moreover,  TF 
man  in  health  eats  eight  or  ten  raw  eggs  in  the  course  of  five 
six  hours,  traces  of  serum  (not  egg)  albumin  may  appear  in  tin 
urine.  The  matter  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  diet  fa 
chronic  Bright's  disease  (p.  505).  Albuminuria  thus  produced 
purely  temporary,  and  is  directly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  tl;c 
food.  So  much  of  this  proteid  has  been  eaten  that  a  portion  of  it 
is  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood  without  the  formation  of  intcr4 
mediate  products  of  digestion.  Similarly  this  albumin  will  os- 
mose through  the  kidney.  But  if  the  digestive  activity  in  the  stom* 
ach  is  very  great,  a  large  number  of  raw  eggs  may  be  eaten,  and 
as  many  as  nineteen  have  been  taken  in  thirty-six  hours  (Doh-adin) 
without  the  appearance  of  albuminuria.  It  is  no  doubt  true  in  such 
an  instance,  as  suggested  by  Yeo,  that  the  vigour  of  the  digestion 
converts  Qgg  albumin  into  peptones,  which  finally  form  serum  albu- 
min, whereas  with  a  slower  digestion  more  of  the  ^gg  albumin 
absorbed  tmaltered. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Stokvis,  coagulated  egg  albu-' 
min  cannot  be  made  to  reappear  in  the  urine  of  healthy  animals. 
but  raw  egg  albumin  can. 

Oertel  (Therapeutics  of  Circulatory  Derangements,  in  von  Ziems- 
sen's  Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics),  as  a  result  of  numerous 
experiments  upon  man  and  animals  in  opposition  to  the  above  view, 
declares  that  **  egg  albumin,  given  in  w^hatever  quantity,  is  not  nor 
mally  excreted  as  such  by  the  kidneys,  and  does  not  cause  albutni-J 
nuria."    The  albumin  absorbed  is  all  destroyed  in  the  blood  or  tissues 
and  excreted  as  urea  from  the  kidneys.     He  further  says  that  **a 
great  increase  of  albumin  supplied  to  the  blood  causes  no  increased, 
excretion  of  albumin  by  the  kidneys,  and,  in  particular,  that  eggl 
albumin  gives  rise  to  no  irritation  of  the  renal  vessels  and  no  albu- 
minuria (nor  does  it  increase  an  existing  albuminuria)/' 

This  statement,  if  corroborated  by  further  observation,  wouldj 
considerably  alter  the  prevailing  notions  in  regard  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  giving  eggs  to  patients  with  chronic  Bright*s  disease* 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  albuminuria,  those  which  are  most  amen- 
able to  dietetic  treatment  are  the  functional  form  and  that  whichj 
accompanies  chronic  Bright*s  disease*    The  functional  albuminurial 
which  is  produced  by  eating  an  excess  of  protein  or  by  muscular 
fatigue,  which  results  in  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of 
nitrogenous  waste  matter  and  interference  with  normal  oxidation^ 
processes,  is  usually  curable  by  ascertaining  and  removing  the  cause*] 

It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  produce  functional  albumi- 
nuria in  the  lower  animals,  such  as  dogs,  by  overfeeding  them  WTthl 
a  very  large  excess  of  albuminous  food.    Voit  caused  a  dog  to  absorb] 
within  twenty-four  hours  six  times  the  amount  of  albumin  contained] 
in  the  blood  plasma  without  exciting  albuminuria. 
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In  the  instance  given  above  of  albuminuria  caused  by  eating 
large  numbers  of  eggs,  it  was  emphasised  that  the  proteid  in  the 
urine  is  tgg  albumin  and  not  serum  albymin.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  occasionally  serum  albuminuria  may  be  produced  in  man  by 
eating  large  quantities  of  meat.  If  true,  this  is  certainly  very  un- 
usual and  this  form  of  albuminuria  is  by  no  means  as  readily  induced 
as  the  glycosuria  caused  by  an  excess  of  starches  in  the  food.  But 
if  albuminuria  already  exists,  certain  forms  of  nitrogenous  food  will 
greatly  increase  the  amount  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

It  is  probable  that  some  persons  inherit  a  special  weakness  of  the 
kidney  structure  or  an  abnormal  irritability  of  the  renal  cells  which 
favours  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  from  slight  provocation. 
Granger  Stewart  (Lectures  on  Important  Symptoms  of  Albumi- 
nuria) states  that  he  has  observed  in  certain  persons  that  cheese. 
pastr}%  and  eggs  are  substances  capable  of  producing  temporary 
albuminuria.  In  one  case  this  symptom  w^as  accompanied  by  cedema 
of  the  eyelids. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  functional  albuminuria  from  die- 
tetic errors  Yeo  argues,  and  I  think  correctly^  as  follows:  **  May  not 
the  true  explanation  be  that  the  ingestion  of  so  large  an  excess  of 
albuminous  material  may  throw  upon  the  kidneys  such  an  excess 
of  nitrogenous  waste  (to  be  secreted)  that  a  temporary  functional 
hypersemia  of  the  kidneys  is  excited,  and  that  this  leads  to  a  slight 
escape  of  albumin  from  the  blood?  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  a 
sound  physiological  explanation  of  what  is  observed  to  occur,  and 
accounts  for  its  occurrence  in  fever  or  disordered  constitution,  and 
not  in  the  perfectly  sound  and  vigorous/* 

Albuminuria  also  results  from  passive  hyperaemia  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  from  active  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation. 

In  functional  albuminuria,  when  traces  of  serum  albumin  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  urine,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  is  pro- 
portionately increased  by  any  special  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  It  is 
possible,  although  it  is  by  no  means  proved,  that  nerve  currents 
supplying  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  renal  tubules  or  the  walls  of  the 
renal  capillaries  may  cause  a  functional  alteration  in  the  activity,  of 
these  cells,  which  compels  them  to  exercise  a  selective  action  upon 
the  albumin  of  the  blood  senim,  and  favours  its  osmosis.  The  theory 
is  advanced  by  Mills,  of  Montreal,  that  the  epithelium  of  th^  capil- 
laries possesses  some  at  least  of  the  functions  of  glandular  epithelium. 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  controlling  and  varying  the  quality  as  well 
as  tlic  quantity  of  such  substances  as  may  pass  through  the  minute 
capillary  walls. 

Albuminuria  is  very^  common  as  a  result  of  elimination  of  irritant 
poisons  from  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  albuminuria 
usually  present  in  diphtheria  and  the  exanthemata  is  produced  by 
84 
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the  irritant  effect  upon  the  kidneys  of  toxins  developed  in  these 

diseases  which  are  beings  eliminated  in  the  urine. 

Dietetic  Treatment — ITie  frequent  return  of  functional  albumi- 
nuria should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  ol  special  weakness  of 
the  kidneys  in  the  same  way  that  frequent  glycosuria  invites  sus- 
picion of  the  strength  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  liver,  and  it 
demands  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet.  Meat  should  be  reduced 
in  quantitVi  or  temporarily  forbidden,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  alcoholic 
drinks  or  other  substances  liable  to  produce  renal  irritation,  and 
the  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk.  Care- 
ful attention  must  be  paid  to  increasing  the  activity  of  the  bowels. 
When  functional  albuminuria  is  obser\^ed  in  children  and  adoles- 
cents, it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  advisable  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
wholly  exclude  nitrogenous  food,  but  it  should  be  restricted,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  eating  butcher's  meat  and  eggs,  and  the  evening 
meal  should  be  made  very  simple,  consisting  of  food  such  as  bread, 
crackers,  rice  or  porridge,  and  milk. 


Chronic  Bright's  Disease 

Causation* — Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  may  be  of  primary  ori- 
gin, or  it  may  occur  as  a  result  of  arterio-fibrosis  and  other  condi- 
tions. It  is  usually  a  very  slow  process,  and  is  often  provoked  bv 
chronic  alcoholism. 

Urine  of  a  low  specific  gravity  is  passed  in  greater  amount  than 
normal,  and  thirst  is  increased.  The  arterial  walls  are  thickened  and 
their  tension  is  high. 

That  an  exclusive  meat  diet  is  not  the  cause  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Eskimos  and  other  races,  who 
subsist  altogether  upon  it,  are  not  especially  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease, although  in  the  long  sunless  winter  they  live  under  very  bad 
hygienic  conditions.  (See  the  relation  of  proteid  food  to  albumi- 
nuria, p.  501.)  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  disease  is  very 
prevalent  in  this  country  among  men  past  forty  years  of  age  who 
for  years  have  been  overworked  with  business  cares,  and  who  have 
neglected  to  take  sufficient  exercise  and  care  in  eating.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  much  may  be  accomplished  by  dietetic  treat- 
ment. Osier  says  that  "  care  in  food  and  drink  is  probably  the  most 
important  element  in  the  treatment  of  these  early  cases." 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  causation 
of  albuminuria,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  cooked  meats,  eggs,  and 
highly  seasoned  food  in  general  are  injurious  in  all  cases  of  existing: 
albuminuria.  One  should  be  cautioned  against  regarding  the  amount 
of  albumin  present  in  the  urine  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
chronic  albuminuria  as  an  exact  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  renal 
disease.    The  fluctuations  observed  are  often  due  to  diet  merely,  and 
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the  aJbumin  may  occasionally  be  considerably  reduced  in  quantity, 
or  actually  absent  temporarily  from  the  urine,  although  the  lesion  of 
the  kidneys  is  making  uninterrupted  progress.  The  volume  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine  must  not,  therefore,  be  estimated  alone  as  an  indi- 
cation for  dietetic  treatment;  it  is  merely  one  of  many  symptoms 
incident  to  the  course  of  chronic  B right's  disease  whrch  are  bene- 
fited by  a  strict  regimen. 

Extensive  disease  of  the  excretory  surface  of  the  kidneys  always 
interferes  with  the  nurmal  elimination  of  nitrogenous  waste  matter 
which  accumulates  in  the  system  until  it  finally  produces  toxic  or 
uraemic  symptoms  of  a  most  serious  character.  If  the  alimentary 
canal  is  overloaded  with  food  above  the  actual  requirements  of  nu- 
trition, or  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  system  for  oxidising  food 
products,  toxic  symptoms  are  sure  to  follow.  For  these  reasons  the 
diet  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  must  be  definitely  regulated,  and  a 
mean  must  be  maintained  betw^een  overburdening  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  withhoiding  food  which  is  needed  to  support  the 
bodily  strength.  This  applies  especially  to  the  waste  of  nitrogenous 
food,  which  passes  off  through  the  kidneys,  whereas  the  waste  of 
farinaceous  food  is  eliminated  largely  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in  the 
form  of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Milk  Diet*^ — In  many  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  the  effect 
of  feeding  the  patient  for  six  weeks,  or  even  two  or  three  months, 
upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is  remarkably  gratifying.  The  quantity 
of  urine,  urea,  and  extractives  increases,  while  the  albumin  tlimin- 
ishes«  and  cedenia  and  general  anasarca  disappear.  The  patient*s 
strength  and  general  condition  improve,  the  pulse  is  strengthened, 
and  if  dyspnoea  pre-existed  it  subsides. 

The  quantity  of  milk  to  be  prescribed  for  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
in  Bright's  disease  must  depend  on  the  age  and  size  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  upon  his  ability  to  take  exercise  and  use  up  force  in 
muscular  energy.  If  the  patient  is  invalided  so  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  room  or  the  house,  from  five  to  seven  pints  of  milk  daily  are 
quite  sufficient.  Seven  pints  of  milk  contain  216  grammes  of  albu- 
min and  casein,  172  grammes  of  fat*  and  161  grammes  of  lactose; 
whereas,  according  to  Pettenkofer  and  V'oit,  a  healthy  adult  requires 
137  grammes  of  dry  albumin,  117  grammes  of  fat,  and  352  grammes 
of  carbohydrates  (see  p,  290).  The  milk  diet  is  therefore  deficient 
in  carbohydrates^  but  the  latter  are  estimated  in  Voit's  table  for  a 
person  taking  active  exercise,  and  requiring  the  development  of  more* 
muscular  energy  and  heat  than  the  invalid.  If  the  patient  loses 
weight  on  a  milk  diet,  although  it  otherwise  agrees  with  him.  it 
may  be  well  to  add  farinaceous  food  in  the  shape  of  rice  or  bread. 
Many  patients  will  live  contentedly  with  no  other  food  than  a  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk  four  or  five  times  a  day.  In  some  cases  it  is  in- 
advisable to  commence  the  milk  diet  immediately,  and  a  good  result 
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can  he  hcM  attained  by  cutting  off  one  article  of  solid  food  after 
another  and  replacing  the  loss  by  an  additional  tumbler  of  milk. 
Where  it  h  expected  to  employ  a  milk  diet  for  many  months^  as 
in  an  advanced  case  of  Bright's  disease,  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
iiitik  h  beUtT  f)f»nic  if  taken  fresh  at  a  natural  temperature  and  with- 
out Flavouring  of  any  kind.  Although  the  treatment  may  seem  se- 
vere at  first,  if  the  patient  understands  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
he  is  usually  willing  to  accept  it,  and  after  a  few  days  seldom  com- 
plains of  the  monotony  of  this  most  restricted  form  of  feeding.  In 
the  vvornt  cases  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  milk  at  brief  intervals,  in 
quantities  of  six  ounces,  once  an  hour  during  the  daytime,  with  an 
extra  tumblerful  at  night,  and  on  awakening  in  the  moniing.  Or* 
dimrily,  however,  it  is  tiresome  to  have  to  drink  milk  so  often,  and 
the  ([uantity  itiay  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  requisite  amount 
once  ever\^  three  hours.  The  quantity  of  milk  necessary  to  support 
life  for  any  length  of  time  and  maintain  good  nutrition,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  exercising  at  all,  is  considerable,  and  he  must  take 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen*  or  even  twenty-two  six-ounce  tumbler- 
fuls  of  milk  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  usually  impossible  to 
commence  at  this  rate  without  producing  gastric  disturbance  from 
souring  of  the  milk  in  the  stomach,  and  possibly  diarrhoea.  The 
latter  symptom  is  an  almost  certain  indication  that  the  milk  is  being 
imperfectly  digested,  and  a  temporary  reduction  in  its  quantity  is 
advised. 

It  is  very  important  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  mouth  after  drink- 
tng  the  milk,  in  order  to  avoid  coating  of  the  tongue  and  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  which  destroys  the  appetite  and  interferes  with  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment.  For  a  fall  discussion  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  milk  diet  in  t>*pboi<l  fcircr  (p, 
4J2)*  Obstinate  constipation,  which  almost  tn\*ariably  results  frotfi 
a  lon|^-cofttintied  milk  diet,  must  be  met  by  medicinal  treatment,  or 
the  use  d  glycerin  suppositories  or  enemata.  As  a  rule,  the  milder 
laxatives  ire  the  only  remedies  necessan* ;  a  gla^  of  citrate-of-mag^ 
fiesii  solution^  a  half  ttimhlerfttl  of  bitter  ^-ater  taken  cm  rising 
the  moniiiig«  a  dmchm  of  the  codpoiiiid-iicorice  powder,  or  a  f 
gram  pill  of  extract  of  cascara  sagrada  at  o^glil.  wB  prore 
There  ts«  bowerer,  no  objectk)ii  in  most  cases  to  aHown^  the  use 
of  a  few  slewed  prunes  or  the  soft  part  of  two  or  three  baked  apples. 

It  will  be  c^k^en-etl  that  wberoai  ri»e  noma!  average  qoantity  of 
oriw  lor  an  adnk  male  h  fiky-two  oonces  lor  tiie  Iwcoty-loiir 
hoors^  the  in3k  iKel  onder  iBscnssion  requires  die  Jnge-^tintt  of  tip* 
w«rd  of  one  fanndfed  ounces  of  fluid.  Tins  ntKAsimes  gT^eatlir  in- 
GTonsKd  Mlhrilr  of  the  kidneysH  bm  die  pohvia  madlhr  resoits  in 
aie  ituMml  of  ibe  anmrca  wlndi  fre^ncnfllT  eyistfc  Tlie  Dodj 
wc^ta  nHQr  venBni  nomnL  or  eve«  be  s4(^t  intrensed  on  tins 
f  c  b  no 
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dq>ends  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  when  the 
milk  diet  was  inaugurated.  The  abundant  urine  is  of  a  pale-yellow- 
ish hue,  which  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  milk  diet.  The  si:>ecific 
gravity  is  low,  and  the  reaction  may  l>e  neutral  or  faintly  acid  on 
account  of  the  great  dilution  of  the  fluid.  The  albumin,  which  at 
first  may  be  present  in  considerable  bulk — sufficient  when  coagu- 
lated to  almost  solidify  the  contents  of  the  test  tube — gradually 
diminishes,  and  the  urea  and  salts  increase.  In  mild  cases  this 
milk  dtet  should  be  continued  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  after 
which  a  slight  variation  may  be  allowed  in  the  shai>e  of  farinaceous 
food,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruit,  such  as  oranges  and  lemons.  In 
other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  prolong  the  treatment  for  several 
months,  because  it  will  be  found  that  any  attempt  to  materially  alter 
the  diet  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  albumin  and  dropsy,  with 
return  of  other  symptoms.  In  such  patients  the  lesion  of  the  kidney 
is  far  advanced  and  incurable,  and  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
from  any  treatment  is  an  amelioration  of  the  worst  symptoms,  and 
it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  tins  can  be  best  securetl  by  milk  diet. 
For  the  class  of  cases  in  which  this  treatment  is  found  for  any 
reason  to  be  impracticabie,  either  from  the  persistent  refusal  of 
the  patient  to  take  milk  or  from  any  other  cause,  before  giving  up 
its  use  efforts  shonkl  be  made  to  modify  its  preparation  in  various 
ways,  tempting  the  patient  with  different  flavours  and  with  light 
farinaceous  foods,  of  which  milk  forms  an  important  basis,  such  as 
bread  and  rice  puddings.  A  good  deal  of  milk  may  be  taken  in 
ver>^  weak  coffee  or  tea.  or  in  the  form  of  soups  and  purees  made 
with  celery  or  potatoes,  or  gruels  may  be  given,  or  milk  thickened 
with  tapioca,  vermicelli,  sago,  or  tHce,  and  flavoured  with  a  little 
lemon  or  orange  peel,  cloves,  or  allspice.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use 
much  high  seasoning  for  fgar  of  irritating  the  thseased  kidneys. 

As  the  patient  improves,  the  milk  diet  may  be  given  up,  but  it 
should  never  be  too  suddenly  abandoned.  A  sudden  restriction  of 
fluids  in  chronic  nephritis  is  always  injurious,  and  their  quantitv' 
should  be  regulated  by  the  vascular  tension.  In  adopting  any  other 
diet  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  let  the  nitrogenous  food  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  non-nitrogenous  than  one  to  four.  The  former 
increases  tlie  proportion  of  urea  in  the  urine,  the  latter  reduces  it. 
A  purely  vegetable  diet  has  often  been  tried  for  albuminuriacs,  but 
it  causes  too  pronounced  anaemia  if  its  use  is  persisted  in,  and  a 
minimum  of  animal  food  must  therefore  be  prescribed.  Granger 
Stewart  says,  in  speaking  of  the  very  chronic  albuminuria  of 
Bright 's  disease,  '*  In  the  more  advanced  stages  the  diet  should  be 
as  nutritious  as  possible,  and  then  certainly  fresh  meat  is  by  no 
means  injurious.''  With  failing  cardiac  compensation  the  heart 
muscle  may  give  out  unless  meat  be  eaten. 

When,  after  a  milk  diet,  the  change  is  to  be  made  to  a  more 
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liberal  menu,  ihe  hours  of  taking  the  milk  may  be  reduced  in  fr 

queiic>%   and   some   of  the   milk   may   be  replaced    by    boiled   fish 
chicken,  or  game»  and  fresh  green  vegetables,  potatoes,  cream,  bul 
ter,  and  bacon.     Cereal  foods  may  be  eaten  ad  libitum,  such 
hominy,  corn  bread,  oatmeal,  sago,  tapioca,  rice»  vermicelli,  brca 
pudding,  and  macaroni.     Cheese  may  be  eaten  occasionally.     Tfi 
urine  should  still  be  pericKlically  examined,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
the  eating  of  meat  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  albuminur 
the  patient  must  return  to  the  milk  diet. 

It  not  rarely  happens  that  strict  adherence  to  a  milk  diet  fc 
several  weeks  produces  more  lasting  improvement  in  llie  action 
the  kidneys,  so  that  a  diet  to  which  steak,  roast  beef,  chops, 
eggs  arc  admitted  may  not  only  be  well  borne,  but  may  increase  tl* 
strength  of  the  patient.    This  is  a  matter  which  obviously  cannot 
regulated  by  fixed  roles.     If  the  general  principles  of  the  treatmcn 
are  understood,  it  is  within  the  province  of  any  intelligent  physi 
cian  to  apply  them  to  individuals.     In  cases  in  w^hich  it  is  foim 
after  trying  all  methods  that  milk  cannot  be  assimilated  in  any  font 
the  patient  must  live  upon  a  carbohydrate  diet,  consisting  of  fres 
vegetables  and  fruits,  with  butter,  cream,  and  olive  oil.     Diijardinl 
Bcaumetz  allows  pork  and  ham  to  be  eaten  by  those  who  refus 
to  relinquish  meat  entirely. 

Senator  believes  that  wlienever  serious  albuminuria  is  preset! 
egg  albumen  and  meat  should  be  withheld,  although  a  little  fish 
flesh,  like  that  of  chicken  or  veal,  may  be  given  if  necessary,  bu 
he  prefers  to  prescribe  only   vegetables,  salads,  and  fruits,  or 
exclusive  milk  diet  of  two  litres  per  diem. 

Semmola  recouunends  the  use  of  the  following  drink,  which 
may  be  mixed  with  milk,  and  which  possesses  a  decided  diuretic 
action  i 

Sodium  Iodide  , 15  graios^ 

Sodium  phosphate » 30       ** 

Sodium  chloride i>o 

Drinking  water .,»..,...  .  36  ounces. 

In  general,  the  patient  had  better  leave  alcohol  alone,  especially" 
in  the  form  of  malt  liquors.  If  habituated  to  its  use,  a  feeling  of^i 
dulness  and  drowsiness  after  a  glass  of  wine  is  a  strong  reason  fo^H 
giving  it  up.  An  occasional  **  spree  **  may  do  the  patient  less  hann^l 
than  continued  drinking  in  smaller  quantity.  For  a  non-alcoholic 
subject,  if  weak  and  anaemic,  as  he  improves,  a  little  light  wine  or  1 
claret  diluted  with  Seltzer  w^ater  or  Apollinaris  may  be  ordered  as  3^^ 
beverage.    Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  permissible.  ^H 

The  effect  of  dietetic  treatment  will  be  much  enhanced  by  seciir-'^i 
ing  systematic  outdoor  exercise,  and  freedom  from  worry  and  anx- 
iety, and  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the  bowels 
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open,  for  which  laxative  fruits  may  be  taken  freely*  The  patient 
must  be  cautioned  against  overeating,  and  all  food  must  be  thor- 
oughly masticated. 

PYELITIS 

Most  cases  require  abundant  fluid,  such  as  alkaline  mineral 
waters,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
if  there  is  much  irritation  or  painful  micturition,  it  is  well  for  the 
patient  to  be  put  on  an  exclusive  milk  diet  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed above  for  treatment  of  nephritis  in  the  preceding  section. 


OXALURIA 

The  condition  of  oxaluria  may  be  unsuspected  by  the  patient, 
or  it  may  attract  his  attention  by  a  sensation  of  burning  in  the 
urethra,  desire  for  frequent  micturition,  headache,  *'  nervous* 
ness,*'  etc. 

Causation* — The  occasional  presence  of  a  trace  of  calcium  oxa- 
late in  the  urine  need  not  be  considered  as  abnormal,  but  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  this  substance  in  excess  is  mainly  caused  by  eat 
ing  certain  kinds  of  food  and  by  dyspepsia  and  perverted  nutrition, 
involving  incomplete  oxidation  in  the  system  of  starchy,  saccharine, 
and  fatty  foods. 

Ellis  says  that  **  oxalic  acid  is  very  readily  prepared  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  by  the  action  of  reagents  upon  sugar,  starch, 
and  cellulose.  This  fact  would  seem  to  render  probable  the  possi- 
bility of  its  formation  from  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  body/'  especially  from  bacterial  fermentation  in  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Flugge  has  shown  that  bacteria  can  form  this  acid,  and  its  crys- 
tals occur  in  the  intestine  and  are  often  found  in  the  faeces,  Oxa- 
luria is  common  in  connection  with  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that  some  of  it  may  be  derived  from  imper- 
fect digestion  of  food  in  the  intestine,  and  be  absorbed  into  the  blood 
just  as  ptomaines  are. 

Cantani  finds  that  oxaluria  is  frequently  present  among  those 
who  indulge  too  freely  in  saccharine  and  amylaceous  foods.  Beneke 
holds  quite  an  opposite  theory,  and  attributes  the  condition  to  im- 
perfect metabolism  of  proteid  foods.  Even  fasting  animals  may 
still  show  traces  of  calcic  oxalate  in  their  urine,  and  both  in- 
creased and  diminished  oxidation  have  been  held  accountable  for 
oxaluria. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  containing  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts,  and 
which  may  cause  oxaluria  when  eaten  in  excess,  are  rhubarb,  toma- 
toes, turnips,  onions,  sorrel,  spinach,  figs,  strawberries,  apples, 
pears.     Many  other  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  traces  of  oxalic 
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acid,  but  this  fact  is  of  little  or  no  dietettc  importance.  Raw  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  contain  citric*  malic,  and  other  organic  acids 
seem  to  bear  close  relation  to  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  The 
latter  is  not  necessarily  ingested  with  the  food,  but  is  produced  in 
the  body  from  a  variety  of  substances. 

Dietetic  Treatment* — The  diet  should  consist  of  animal  food — 
fish,  poultry,  game,  and  meat — with  stale  bread  or  toast  with  a 
minimum  of  butter.  Tea,  coffee,  carbonic-acid  water,  and  alcohol 
should  be  temporarily  forbidden.  Hot  water  (three  quarters  of  a 
pint)  should  be  sipped  half  an  hour  before  each  meal,  and  before 
breakfast  a  drachm  or  more  of  Carlsbad  salts  may  be  taken  in  con- 
stipated cases.  Dilute  mineral  acids,  hydrochloric  or  nitro-hydro- 
chloric,  are  beneficial  if  taken  immediately  after  meals  in  doses  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minims  in  water. 


CALCULI,  RENAL  AND  VESICAL 

Beverages. — When  the  presence  of  vesical  calculus  has  been 
demonstrated  it  becomes  important  to  regulate  the  diet  so  as  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  aggravation  of  the  trouble.  Not  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  action  of  any  solvents,  such  as  the  alkaline  waters 
or  lithia  salts,  upon  a  large  stone  already  formed,  but  diuretics  may 
certainly  do  much  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  formation  by  con- 
trolling vesical  catarrh,  and  the  production  of  mucus  which  forms 
the  nucleus,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  part  of  many  stones. 
As  White  observes :  "  Our  object  should  then  be  to  make  the  urine 
as  bland  and  abundant  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  milk  and  the  free  use  of  water  between  meals. 
The  particular  kind  of  water  to  he  used  is  of  minor  importance,  as 
the  most  noted  waters  in  the  treatment  of  stone  seem  to  have 
purity  as  their  chief  recommendation.*' 

The  still  spring  waters,  such  as  Poland,  Londonderry,  or  Bed- 
ford, may  be  prescribed,  or  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Saratoga,  or  Ems, 
on  the  principle  that  many  patients  will  drink  more  fluid  which 
bears  the  name  of  some  reputed  "  Spring  '*  than  they  will  if  it  be 
plain  water. 

Paget  was  fond  of  trying  the  effect  of  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
before  advising  lithotomy.  The  milk  is  soothing,  and  while  it  is  a 
good  diuretic,  it  lessens  the  desire  for  frequent  micturition  which  is 
often  such  an  annoying  symptom  of  vesical  stone. 

The  occurrence  of  vesical  calculus  in  children  is  believed  by 
Cadge,  White,  and  others  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  abundant  milk.  It  is  therefore  much  commoner 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  White  believes  that  "  diet  and 
regimen,  at  least  in  cities,  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  produc- 
uoa  of  stone  than  heredity,  climate,  water,  soil,  etc" 
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Young  infants  should  not  he  given  lime  water  indefinitely  with 
their  milk. 

It  is  best  for  adults  to  relinquish  the  use  of  akohoHc  stimulants, 
but  if  this  is  not  feasible  light  Rhine  wine  or  still  Moselle  is  ad- 
missible, especially  if  neutralised  by  some  alkaline  table  water 
(Yeo),  Lager  beer  is  not  harmful,  and  a  little  dry  champagne  or 
a  light  hock  or  white  wine  may  be  taken.  AH  the  heavier  clarets, 
Burgundy  and  sweet  wines  of  every  sort,  port,  sherry,  strong  beer, 
ale.  porter,  and  stout  are  forbidden.  Weak  tea  and  coffee  may  be 
drunk.  Only  such  beverages  should  be  allowed  as  contain  no  free 
acids  and  no  sugar,  and  those  having  the  greatest  diuretic  effect 
are  the  best. 

Poods* — All  highly  seasoned  and  irritating  articles,  like  vinegar, 
pickles,  strong  condiments,  such  as  mustard,  should  be  rigidly  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  anything  prone  to  excite  acid  dyspepsia. 

Among  patients  who  have  calcuh  of  various  kinds  a  consider- 
able number  are  at  the  same  time  atllicted  with  obesity.  Such  per- 
sons most  be  especially  abstemious  in  regard  to  the  use  of  fats  and 
sugars.  Less  corpulent  persons  may  be  allowed  a  little  more  laxity 
in  this  regard. 

Other  substances  to  be  avoided  are  puddings  made  with  eggs 
and  sugar,  and  containing  rice*  sago,  or  other  farinaceous  foods, 
suet  puddings,  pastry  of  all  kinds,  meat  fat,  and  fat  pork. 

Bread,  oatmeal,  hominy*  cracked  wheat,  cornmeal  bread,  cus- 
tards, blancmange,  boiled  fish,  and  eggs  are  all  admissible. 

In  many  cases  total  abstinence  from  animal  food  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  is  followed  by  marked  improvement,  the  patient  living 
meanwhile  on  green  vegetables,  salads,  and  cooked  fruits  which  are 
not  too  acid,  such  as  apples,  not  sw^eetened,  but  flavoured  with  some 
bland  aromatic*  like  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  or  cloves.  In  other  cases 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  withhold  meat  completely,  but  it  should 
always  be  taken  in  moderation,  not  more  than  once  a  day,  and  it 
should  be  rare,  lean,  and  thoroughly  masticated.  White  meat  of 
chicken  may  be  eaten. 

The  Carlsbad  dietar>%  in  w^hich  butter  and  sugar  in  all  forms  are 
rigidly  proscribed,  is  found  to  benefit  calculus  cases  even  more  than 
the  total  withdrawal  of  meat. 

The  above  directions  apply  to  the  treatment  of  most  varieties  of 
calculi,  and  not  to  any  one  kind  alone. 

In  elderly  people,  in  whom  such  disorders  are  relatively  com- 
mon, the  functional  elimination  of  waste  from  the  body  is  consider- 
ably impaired.  For  such  persons,  as  well  as  for  those  who  live 
sedentary  lives,  it  is  important  to  abstain  from  overeating  and  espe- 
cially from  the  use  of  animal  food  in  excess. 
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LITH/EMIA—LIKIC-ACII;    UlATHESIS— CRAVEi- 
Symptoms, — LithcTinia  is  a  condition  in  which   the  btood 
tains  an  excess  of.  uric  acid  or  its  salts,  and  is  usually  produaive  > 
such  symptoms  as  insomnia,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  disagrceabl 
fulness  of  the  head,  and  general   '*  nervousness/'     The  urine  be-' 
comes  loaded  with  nitrogenous  waste. 

When  uric  acid  appears  in  excess  as  a  sediment  in  the  urine 
is  very  desirable  tliat  its  fonnation  should  be  checked,  if  possibW 
and  that  any  crystals  already  deposited  in  the  kidneys  and  bladdc 
should  be  dissolved  and  eliminatetL     If  the  accumulation  continue 
the  presence  of  crystals  ("  gravel  ")  gives  rise  to  attacks  of  renal 
vesical  colic,  causing  intense  agonising  pain,  and  often  hscmaturil 
A  majority  of  the  different  forms  of  calculi  are  composed  wholly 
in  part  oi  uric  acid,  antl  they  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  tl 
urinary  system,  which,  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  may 
sibly  cause  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane^ 
or  serious  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the  urine.     The  exact  mtxlc 
of  prodoclion  of  uric  acid  in  the  body  is  still  a  matter  of  un^ 
but    it    is    ondoubtedly    associated    with    nitrogenous    mvi  nj 

Nucleins   are   derived  by  digestion   from  peculiar  nucleo-proteii 
which  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  thymus  gland,  liver,  and  splcertF 
but  also  in  slight  proportion  in  meat  and  meat  extracts.      Nucleins 
appear  to  be  at  least  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  uric-acid  foe 
malion.     Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  believed  to  aid  in  the  proce 
of  uric-acid  formation  in  some  manner  in  the  body,  whereas  mill 
cheese,  and  eggs  do  not  have  that  effect.     The  final  destination 
uric   acid   is   its   conversion    into  urea,   but   from  lack   of   perfe 
oxidation  in  the  tissues  this  process  is  checked. 

Dietetic  Treatment* — The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment  are 
clearly,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  animal  foods  in  amount  or  tem- 
porarily* withhold  them  altogether,  while  giving  large  quantities 
plain  water  and  of  waters  containing  potassium  or  lithium  salts 
aid  in  dissolving  the  uric  acid  already  existing  in  the  kidneys 
bladder,  and  promote  its  conversion  into  urea  and  hippuric  acid. 

Although  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  not  caused  by  uric  acid,  bt 
by  acid  sodium  phosphate  (Na.PO/),  the  defxjsition  of  uric  acid 
accomplished  in  an  acid  menstruum,  and  it  is  well  to  reduce  tli 
urine  temporarily  to  a  neutral  or  even  somewhat  alk-aline  rcactic 

Animal  food,  except  milk,  tends  to  make  the  urine  acid,  whereat 
milk  and  vegetable  food  favour  alkalinity.    In  speaking  of  the  lithic- 
acid  diathesis  in  children,  Fothergill  wrote  that  **  lean  meat,  raw 
meat  minced,  and  beef  tea  are  so  much  poison."     Lithsemic  head 
aches  will  often  cease  when  the  patient  stops  eating  butcher's  mea  _ 
cheese,  etc.,  if  excessive  indulgence  in  animal  food  has  been  the 
previous  habit.     Peptonised  food  is  worse,  for  the  dyspepsia  which 
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often  accompanies  lithieniia  is  in  a  way  a  conservative  process, 
checking  the  digestion  of  animal  foods,  whereas  the  predigested 
foods  are  more  promptly  and  easily  carried  to  the  overburdened 
liver.  Some  Hthaemic  patients  cannot  take  meat  well  in  hot  weather, 
but  can  do  so  at  other  seasons.  But  an  excessive  meat  diet  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  lithcTmia ;  other  factors  are  con- 
cerned, such  as  overeating  and  the  abuse  of  saccharine  food,  which 
causes  malfennentation,  deranges  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
alters  the  composition  of  both  blcxxl  and  urine, 

Murchison  declared  that  "  habitual  lithaemia  often  results  from 
the  patient  taking  more  food  than  can  be  converted  into  tissue  or 
disintegrated  in  the  liver,"  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson  expressed  his 
views  in  regard  to  sweets  thus  forcibly :  **  Sugar,  in  all  its  forms,  at 
every  meal,  and  wherever  met  with,  forbid  it  altogether,  .  ,  .  let 
fatty  matters,  butter,  cream,  and  the  fat  of  meat,  whether  simply 
cooked  or  in  combination  to  form  pastry,  be  taken  very  sparingly." 
This  is  the  practice  at  Carlsbad  also,  and  it  reduces  the  work  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys.  For  some  patients — especially  the  obese — it 
is  more  important  than  wholly  eliminating  meat  from  the  regimen. 

Murchison,  who  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  a  rational  die- 
tetic treatment  of  habitual  lithaemia,  forbade  all  saccharine  and 
oleaginous  food,  especially  **  made  dishes/'  and  highly  seasoned 
foods,  sauces,  rich  gravies,  etc.  In  severe  cases  he  advised  giving 
up  amylaceous  foods  as  well  and  forbade  the  eating  of  potatoes, 
rice,  sago,  fruits,  etc.,  and  bread  was  allowed  only  in  moderation. 

Many  acids  contained  in  fresh  fruits,  such  as  benzoic  or  quinic 
acid,  have  a  favourable  solvent  action.  These  acids  are  found  in 
the  external  cuticle  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  may  be 
eaten  in  cases  of  gravel.  According  to  Lyman,  eating  raw,  unpeeled 
apples  in  considerable  quantities  supplies  potassium  salts,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  bloody  but  sweet  fruits,  pears, 
grapes,  plums,  strawberries,  etc..  must  not  be  indulged  in. 

Patients  may  eat  abundantly  of  oatmeal,  wheaten  and  Graham 
bread  toasted,  macaroni,  fresh  young  peas,  string  beans,  Lima 
beans,  rice,  spinach,  asparagus,  celery,  lettuce,  and  other  salads, 
except  tomato  (without  oil).  Meat  should  not  be  eaten  oftener 
than  once  a  day.  Fresh  fish,  sweetbread,  poultry,  and  game  may 
be  taken  sparingly.  No  diet  can  be  rigidly  enforced  in  every  case 
alike.  Alexander  Haig  (Diet  and  Food)  classifies  as  "uric-acid- 
free  **  foods,  milk  and  its  products,  breadstuffs,  cereals  and  glutens, 
nuts,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

If  lithaemia  is  present  in  young  children  after  three  or  five  years 
of  age,  they  require  a  larger  proportion  of  fat.  They  may  have 
bread  and  butter  with  a  little  fat. bacon,  or  a  baked  potato  with 
butter,  and  puddings  of  bread,  crackers,  rice,  or  sago,  but  not  of 
raw  flour.    They  must  not  be  offered  sweets.    They  have  poor  at 
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pctites,  and  some  variety  must  be  prescribed,  or  they  vvUl  lose 
weight  and  strength. 

Some  writers  are  disposed  to  attach  less  importance  to  dietetic 
errors  as  influencing  Hthiemia,  and  the  cooking  is  far  more  im- 
portant  than  the  composition  of  the  food.  Reasonable  variety,  in- 
chiding  proteid  food,  should  be  allowed,  for  **  lilharmics  do  best  on 
plenty  of  well-prepared  food  in  the  greatest  variety  according  lo 
the  seasons  **  (L.  C.  Gray). 

Beverages. — Various  alkaline  mineral  waters  are  constantly  pre- 
scribed for  adults,  and  patients  who  can  afTord  to  take  the  course 
are  benefited  by  the  baths  of  Carlsbad,  \  ichy,  Ncuenahr,  Ems,  etc,, 
but  for  those  to  whom  travel  is  an  impossibility  and  whose  means 
do  not  allow  them  to  purchase  artificial  mineral  waters,  very  good 
substitutes  are  to  be  made  by  dissolving  sodium  carbonate  or  so- 
dium phosphate  in  snda  water  or  sour  lemonade,  or  in  plain  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  three  or  four  pints, 
to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  two  to  five 
grains  of  tlic  carbonate  of  lithium  may  be  employed  in  tlie  same 
way.  EITervescent  lithium  tablets  are  now  sold  which  may  be  added 
to  a  tumbler  of  water  at  the  table  and  taken  with  meals. 

Solution  of  the  deposits,  or  at  least  the  prevention  of  their  in- 
crease,  is  aided  by  the  free  drinking  of  Londonderry,  Buffalo,  or 
other  lithia  waters,  Vichy,  Waukesha,  etc,  aUhough  it  must  be 
said  of  most  so-called  lithia  waters  that  their  use  is  chiefly  that  of 
pure  water,  for  a  barrel ful  would  have  to  be  drunk  to  obtain  an 
ordinary  medicinal  dose  of  lithium. 

Most  patients  do  better  without  alcohol  in  any  form.  They  may 
feel  the  loss  of  accustomed  stimulation  for  a  few  months,  but  they 
should  make  a  strong  effort  to  give  it  up  completely.  Malt  liquors 
and  sweet  wines,  champagne,  and  spirits  had  better  be  absolutely 
forbidden,  but  if  necessary,  a  little  good  sound  claret  or  Scotch 
whisky  in  water  may  be  drunk. 

Gravel  is  much  less  common  among  habitual  beer  drinkers  than 
among  those  whose  daily  beverage  is  wine.  This  is  attributed  by 
Moleschott  to  the  greater  acidity  and  larger  proportion  of  alcohol 
in  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  Ebstein  holds  that  beer  is  not  in- 
jurious in  lithiasis,  and  tea  also  has  some  reputation  in  checking  the 
deposition  of  uric  acid.    Coffee  does  no  harm. 


GONORRHCEA 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  consists  in  avoiding  all 
alcohol  and  stimulating  food  and  drinking  bland  diluents. 

In  severe  cases,  and  in  cases  among  young  children  who  have 
tn  some  manner  been  infected,  a  skimmcd-milk  diet  should  be  or- 
dered at  first.    Later,  light  farinaceous  articles,  stale  bread  and  but- 
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T,  milk,  and  rice  pviddings  should  be  added.  Patients^  for  fear  of 
attracting  attention  to  their  ailment,  arc  often  unwilling  to  restrict 
their  meals »  but  they  must  avoid  acid  fruits,  all  highly  seasoned  and 
fried  food,  condiments,  and  pastry.  Alcoholic  drinks  in  all  forms 
are  absolutely  prohibited.  Malt  liquors  are  especially  bad,  as  they 
are  in  all  diseases  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  prostate.  No  late 
meals  should  be  taken.  By  observing  these  directions  troublesome 
chordee  and  ardor  urinae.  so  apt  to  appear  in  the  first  fortnight,  may 
be  prevented.  Large  quantities  of  such  waters  as  soda,  Seltzer, 
Apollinaris,  and  two  or  three  quarts  of  plain  water  should  be  drunk, 
The  fluid  dilutes  the  urine,  diminishes  the  danger  of  cystitis,  and 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  decreasing  the  appetite. 
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DIET    IN    DISEASES  OF  THE   ALIWENTARY    CANAL 
Diet  in  Abnormal  Dentition 

In  abnormal  dentition  in  children  the  food  is  imperfectly  masti- 
cated, and  gastric  dyspepsia  or  gastric  catarrh  may  follow.  If  den- 
tition is  delayed  and  the  teeth  are  imperfect,  as  in  the  case  of  rickets, 
scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  any  protracted  disease  involving  nutrition, 
the  diet  should  be  made  as  nourishing  as  possible,  and  meat,  eggs. 
milk,  cream,  and  broths  should  be  given  in  addition  to  cereals. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  usually  prescribed  with  benefit.  There  is  no  one 
food  of  special  value  for  retarded  dentition  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining the  lime  salts  of  the  teeth,  and  the  chief  reliance  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  placed  in  building  up  general  notrition. 

In  all  cases  of  dyspepsia,  gastric  catarrh,  rickets,  or  syphilis  the 
teeth  must  be  carefully  examined  before  prescribing  special  dietetic 
treatment. 

If  the  teeth  are  broken  or  irregular  all  solid  food  should  be 
carefully  prepared  by  mincing  or  otherwise  reducing  it  to  a  form 
requiring  but  little  mastication.  In  a  young  child  a  sore  mouth  from 
swollen  gums  is  often  overlooked  as  a  cause  of  anorexia. 

The  perfection  with  which  false  teeth  are  now  fitted  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  digestion  of  adults  and  to  add  to  the  comfort 
and,  no  doubt  in  some  instances,  prolong  the  life  of  the  aged.  Their 
use  enables  solid  food  to  be  eaten,  anil  the  act  of  mastication  in* 
creases  the  flow  of  saliva,  which  not  only  digests  starchy  food  but 
tends  to  neutralise  a  too  acid  gastric  juice,  if  the  latter  be  present. 

Catarrhal  Stomatitis 

Catarrhal  stomatitis  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  which,  among  other  causes,  may  be  ex* 
cited  by  taking  food  or  drink  at  either  extreme  of  temperature. 
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Food  which  is  very  acid  or  too  highly  seasoned  with  condiments 
may  cause  it,  so  also  may  excessive  drinking  and  smoking. 

No  special  diet  is  required  beyond  giving  food  which  is  easily 
swallowed  and  which  is  free  from  the  above  objections. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  infants  their  diet  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  directions  for  feeding  detailed  under  the  heading 
Infant  Feeding. 

In  gangrenous  stomatitis  the  mouth  may  become  too  sore  to  ad- 
mit of  swallowing,  in  which  case  food  must  be  given  by  the  rectum. 
(See  Nutrient  Enemata,  p.  414,)  Otherwise  small  quantities  of 
fluid  food  must  be  ordered  at  frequent  intervals.  Concentrated 
meat  broths,  egg  albumin »  meat  juice,  and  milk  are  to  be  taken  at 
hourly  intervals.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable  this  food  should  all  be 
predigestcd  with  pancreatin.  Alcohol,  preferably  in  the  form  of 
brandy,  should  be  frequently  given  to  the  limit  of  toleration. 

The  above  directions  apply  also  to  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
imouth  and  pharynx  caused  by  corrosive  poisons,  such  as  carbolic 
^acid,  ammonia,  etc. 

'TONSILITIS   AND    QuiNSY 

These  diseases  require  no  special  care  in  the  acute  stage  beyond 
jiving  food  in  such  fluid  form  as  can  be  most  easily  swallowed, 
'^The  pain  caused  by  this  act  is  often  so  extreme  that  it  is  advisable 
to  concentrate  all  food,  to  lessen  the  number  of  necessary  acts  of 
deglutition.  Meat  juice,  peptonoids,  beaten  eggs,  and  brandy  may 
be  added  to  good  milk.  Plain  vanilla  ice  cream  may  be  given.  Its 
coldness  is  sometimes  soothing  to  the  pharynx. 

Holding  cracked  ice  in  the  tnouth  before  swallowing  will  some- 
times annul  the  pain  momentarily,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  pharynx 
and  tonsils  may  be  sprayed  with  cocaine*  and  the  period  of  tempo- 
rary anaesthesia  may  be  utilised  for  swallowing  considerable  nour- 
ishment. This  is  rarely  necessary,  for  unless  the  patient  is  ema- 
ciated by  previous  serious  illness,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  in  need  of 
much  food  for  a  day  or  two.  In  bad  cases  of  suppurative  tonsilitis 
the  strength  suffers  more,  and  stimulants  may  be  given  by  the  rec- 
tum if  deglutition  Is  im[)Ossible. 

After  all  forms  of  tonsilitis  there  is  apt  to  be  considerable  anae- 
mia, and  the  patient  for  a  week  or  two  should  eat  abundantly  of 
animal  food.  Eggnog  and  milk  punches  are  often  needed  for  the 
first  few  davs  of  convalescence. 


DVSPHAGIA 

When  the  normal  mechanism  of  swallowtng  the  food  is  disturbed 
the  condition  is  called  dysphagia.  It  is  commonly  due  to  one  of  the 
following  causes:  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  (trismus); 
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inflammations  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  pharynx,  or  tonsils ;  diphtheria ; 
tubercular,  cancerous,  or  syphiHtic  pharyngeal  disease  ;  retropharyn- 
geal abscess;  stricture  or  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus;  paralyses 
{sometimes  of  central  origin) ;  operations  upon  or  pear  the  pharynx; 
or  the  wearing  of  an  O* Lawyer  tube  in  the  larynx. 

The  devices  employed  to  enable  the  patient  to  overcome  pain  or 
difficulty  in  swallowing  his  food  shotild  include  reduction  of  the 
efforts  at  swallowing  to  a  minimum.  A  raw  Qgg  or  oyster  may 
sometimes  be  gulped  down  by  a  single  act  when  the  dread  of  pain 
from  more  repeated  effort  deters  the  patient  from  taking  other  food. 
Whatever  is  given  should  therefore  consist  of  concentrated  nutri- 
ment in  a  smooth,  semisolid  or  gelatinous  form.  Wine  jelly  may 
be  re-enforced  with  beef  peptonaids  or  egg  albumin,  and  custards 
may  be  thickened  with  farinaceous  material  to  a  consistence  which 
will  enable  them  to  be  quickly  swallowed. 

When  patients  are  unable  to  swallow,  an  oesophageal  tube  is  in- 
serted for  feeding,  which,  however,  should  be  a  catheter  of  small 
calibre  (English  8  to  18),  and  which  need  not  be  passed  very  far 
dow^n  into  the  oesophagus.  If  necessary,  a  2-  or  4-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  may  be  first  applied  to  the  phar)'nx  to  relieve  pain 
and  irritation.  The  fluid  food — eggnog,  broths,  thick  gruels,  milk, 
etc. — is  poured  into  the  tube  through  a  funnel. 

When  the  tube  feeding  cannot  be  practised,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resort  to  rectal  enemata,  or  both  methods  may  be  employed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  feedings  through  the  painful  throat. 

Delavan  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  point  of 
greatest  irritation  is  often  the  palatine  arches,  antl  by  passing  the 
tube  through  the  nose  into  the  pharynx  behind  them  this  difficulty 
is  neatly  avoided. 

In  hopeless  cases  of  cancer  or  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
epiglottis,  tonsils,  etc,  which  are  so  intensely  painful,  it  may  be 
justifiable  to  perform  gastrotomy  in  order  to  place  food  directly  in 
the  stomach.  This  is  certainly  preferable  to  letting  the  patient  starve 
to  death  because  he  finds  the  agony  of  swallowing  is  even  worse 
than  the  pangs  of  hunger. 


Stricture  and  Carcinoma  of  the  (Esophagus 

In  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  which  render  swallowing  difficult 
all  food  must  be  given  in  semisolid  or  fluid  form.    Many  vegetable  1 
substances  can  be  made  into  purees,  which  can  be  strengthened  by  ' 
meat  extracts,  peptonoids.  or  beef  meal.    Milk,  in  its  various  forms> 
is  always  soothing,  and  it  may  he  the  only  food  w*hich  the  patient 
can  take. 

Richardson  states  that  in  oesophageal  stricture  cold  food  relaxesi 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus  and  dilates  its  lumen,  whereas 
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hot  food  has  an  opposite  effect    In  some  hysterical  patients" 
may  prove  true,  but  in  most  cases  of  genuine  stricture  or  ocdasio 
the  temperature  of  the  ingested  food  makes  but  little  diffcrenc 
When  the  occlusion  or  the  difficulty  or  pain  in  deglutition  become 
so  great  that  the  patient  suffers  from  inanition — ^as,  for  example,  after 
corrosive  poisons  have  been  swallowed — he  must  be  fed"  by  nutricjJt 
enemata.    Should  the  trouble  not  be  overcome,  a  gastric  fistula  mi: 
be  made,  and  tlic  patient  is  to  be  fed  by  this  means. 

Feeding  through  a  Gastric  Pistiila. — When  a  gastric  fistula 
made  the  wound  may  be  left  open  with  a  drainage  tube,  or,  wl 
is  better,  a  permanent  hard-rubber  or  metallic  tube  is  inserted*  havii 
a  double  fiange,  like  a  spool.  The  tube  is  nickel-plated  to  prev< 
erosion  by  the  acid  gastric  juice.  The  lumen  may  be  a  third  of 
inch  in  diameter,  and  when  not  in  use  it  is  kept  closed  by  a  cor 
When  the  patient  is  to  be  fed  he  must  lie  upon  his  back.  The  cot 
is  removed,  the  tube  cleansed  with  a  syringe ful  of  warm  water,  and 
through  a  glass  funnel,  to  which  is  attached  an  inch  or  t^vo  of  rubber 
tubing,  fluid  food  and  water  is  poured  directly  through  the  fistulous 
opening  into  the  stomach.  If  desirable,  lavage  may  be  performed  in 
a  similar  manner.  Any  kind  of  food  may  be  given  which  the  patient 
is  able  to  digest.  Even  small  pieces  of  chopped  meat  can  be  pushed 
into  the  stomach  with  a  glass  rod  or  forceps.  Medicines  are  cc 
veniently  given  through  the  same  opening.  When  the  fistula  ha 
been  made  for  other  cause  than  malignant  disease  the  tube  may  be 
worn  indefinitely  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  attendin 
the  peculiar  process  of  feeding.  I  have  seen  several  patients  wJ 
have  worn  such  tubes  for  several  years,  and  who  go  about  like  other" 
men,  excepting  that  they  take  their  meals  in  private  and  feed  then 
selves  while  lying  on  the  back.  One  of  these  patients,  who 
operated  upon  in  Bellevue  Hospital  by  F.  S.  Dennis  for  a  beni| 
stricture  of  the  pylorus  following  typhoid  fever,  first  masticates 
food,  I  lien  expectorates  it  and  pushes  it  into  the  tube  with  a  glass  rod. 
He  maintains  robust  health. 


FOREIGN   BODIES  SWALLOWED 

When  foreign  bodies  have  been  accidentally  swallowed,  such  as 
coins,  buttons,  safety  or  other  pins,  large  cherry,  plum,  or  othe 
fruit  stones,  fish  bones,  chicken  bones,  or  pieces  of  clam  or  oyste 
shells,  if  the  patient  is  seen  wnthin  two  or  three  hours,  the  objec 
having  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  or  cesophageal  pre 
bang,  an  emetic  may  be  given.     If  this  fails  to  return  the  foreig 
body  from  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  eat  large  quantities  o? 
bread,  oatmeal,  or  potatoes.    The  plan  of  this  treatment  is  to  fur- 
nish a  bulk  of  faecal  matter,  which  in  the  intestines  may  envelop 
the  pin  or  bone,  and  prevent  its  sharp  or  roughened  ends  from  ill 
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Juring  the  mucous  membrane.  Six  or  eight  hours  later  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  should  be  given.  By  this  means  many  dangerous  objects 
may  be  safely  voided.  If  the  foreigii  body  does  not  appear  after 
the  oil  has  acted,  the  treatment  should  be  repeated  next  day,  and 
the  stools  must  be  carefully  watched  until  it  is  recovered.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  search  should  not  be  abandoned  for  at  least 
eight  or  ten  days.  Men  who  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  publicly 
exhibiting  themselves  as  possessing  "  iron  stomachs,"  and  who  swal- 
low broken  glass,  coins,  nails,  etc.,  take  considerable  risk  from  ex- 
citing grave  injury  or  peritonitis,  but  by  eating  the  foreign  bodies 
only  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  full,  and  by  following  the  treatment 
outhned  above,  they  manage  to  escape  death. 


» 


Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia 

Symptoms. — Indigestion  and  dyspepsia  are  terms  which  refer 
essentially  to  functional  slight  and  often  temporary  derangement  of 
the  digestive  system,  although  these  conditions  may  result  from 
many  varieties  of  disease,  especially  from  fever  due  to  almost  any 
cause.  The  terms  are  used  somewhat  vaguely  to  include  a  number 
of  minor  symptoms,  such  as  weight  and  oppression  at  the  epigas- 
trium and  praecordiuni,  eructations,  '*  water  brash/'  palpitations,  ver- 
tigo, headache,  modified  taste  and  thirst  sensations,  loss  of  appetite 
or  morbid  craving  for  certain  indigestible  articles  of  food,  flatu- 
lency, hiccough,  and  sometimes  nausea,  heartburn,  pain  referred  to 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  lassitude,  irritability,  drowsiness  or 
restlessness,  and  despondency.  As  Sir  Henry  Thompson  said :  *'  The 
word  indigestion  denotes  not  a  disease,  but  an  admonition." 

Fothergill  wrote:  *'  If  it  were  not  for  the  protection  of  indiges- 
tion, of  which  many  so  bitterly  and  ungrateful ly  complain,  the  lives 
of  a  large  number  of  individuals  would  not  attain  their  furthest  po- 
tential expansion.** 

Many  of  these  symptoms,  especially  those  referable  to  the  nerv- 
ous and  vascular  systems,  are  explained  by  the  belief  that  morbid 
products  which  closely  resemble  poisonous  alkaloids  in  their  action 
(as  indeed  in  their  composition),  and  which  are  called  ptomaines  or 
leucomaines,  are  easily  absorbed,  and  produce  effects  varying  in 
intensity  from  slight  headache  to  the  collapse  of  violent  ptomaine 
poisoning  (p.  379).  Other  symptoms  are  doubtless  due  to  imperfect 
elimination  of  waste  matter  of  food  or  "  ashes  "  from  the  system- 
Bauer  says :  **  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  insufficient  secretion  is  the 
essential  cause  of  most  dyspeptic  symptoms  as  they  appear  in  vari- 
ous disorders  of  the  stomach.*' 

In  severe  fevers  and  conditions  of  advanced  anaemia  or  gastric 
catarrh  the  stomach  secretes  chiefly  a  ropy  alkaline  mucous  fluid, 
with  little  or  no  true  gastric  juice. 
35 
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As  a  rule,  the  acid  gives  out  before  the  pepsin,  and  a  deficietic 

of  acid  is  a  very  common  condition,  especially  in  anaemia.    Anxn 
produced   experimentally   by    repeated    bleeding   of    animals   wi 
cause  it. 

Chronic  hyperaemia  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  excited 
coarse  irritating  food  have  the  same  result,  and  the  free  acid, 
secreted,  is  neutralised  by  abundant  mucus. 

Deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  has  a  thr 
fold  effect:  i,  Failure  to  digest  proteids;  2,  failure  to  arrest 
fermentation  or  putrefactive  changes  in  the  food ;  3,  failure  to  excij 
gastric  peristalsis,  so  that  the  food  lingers  too  long  in  the  stomac 
Other  causes  of  delay  may  be  found  in  too  large  a  bulk  of  fo 
tack  of  peristalsis,  and  obstruction  through  stenosis  of  tlie  pylor 
without  corresponding  increase  in  contractile  power  of  the  stomach. 

Gases.— The  normal  gases  of  the  stomach  are  those  of  atmos- 
pheric  air;  but  food  which  is  improperly  fermenting  is  capable  of 
evolving  others,  and  those  which  have  been  determined  by  analys 
of  eructations  are  COa.H^jOaNa.CH^  (marsh  gas)  C^H^  (olefia 
gas).  Ewald  reports  a  case  in  which  sufficient  marsh  gas  *vas  evolvi 
from  the  stomach  to  burn  with  a  pale-yellow  flame. 

Some  degree  of  lactic-acid  fermentation  may  be  a  normal  accou 
paniment  of  gastric  digestion,  but  the  process  is  easily  carried  tc 
far;  butyric  acid  develops,  and  gases  are  evolved.    This  action 
sembles  that  produced  outside  the  body  when  decomposing  albur 
comes  in  contact  with  saccharine  substances. 

Distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  with  gas  interferes  will 
the  free  play  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
since  the  heart  lies  upon  its  side*  separated  from  the  stomach  or 
by  the  diaphragm,  an  inflated  stomach  compresses  and  displaces 
heart,  interfering  %vith  its  rhythm  and  force  and  causing  palpitations. 
The  latter,  in  connection  with  impeded  extent  of  movement  of  ti 
diaphragm,  produces  dyspnoea*  especially  on  exertion. 

Pain  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  usil 
ally  of  a  dull  aching  variety,  but  is  sometimes  sharp  and  acute, 
is  often  erroneously  referred  to  the  heart »  but  it  is  due  rather  to 
hyperaesthesia  of  the  stomach  w^all,  excited  by  products  of  imperfect 
digestion. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  stomach  the  retention  of  any  particles  of 
undigested  food  gives  rise  to  irritation  and  malfemientation,  which 
still  further  complicates  the  diseased  condition  of  the  organ  itself 
and  interferes  with  its  proper  action  upon  fresh  quantities  of  food. 
This  may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  vomiting  or  by  the  ingestion 
of  some  simple  fluid  which  will  aid  in  washing  the  stomach  contents 
onward  into  the  intestine. 

Etiology^  Idioiyncrasies. — Personal  idiosyncrasy  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  dyspepsia.    Not  only  do  individuals  vary  from  one  another 
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m  this  regard*  but  the  same  person  varies  at  different  periods,  in 
different  stages  of  health,  or  at  different  ages.  One  not  uncom- 
moniy  observes  persons  who  arc  most  confirmed  dyspeptics  at  home, 
but  who  when  at  sea  are  able  to  eat  and  digest  all  manner  of  richly 
cooked  and  thoroughly  indigestible  food  without  either  nausea  or 
discomfort,  only  to  return  to  their  dyspepsia  on  shore.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  persons  whose  digestion  is  normal  at  home  are  made 
constipated  and  dyspeptic  by  the  lack  of  exercise  and  by  other  con- 
ditions  at  sea,  even  though  they  be  never  '*  seasick/*  How  often 
do  dyspeptics  who  have  been  long  kept  upon  a  rigid  regimen  break 
away  from  all  restraint  and  give  astonishing  accounts  of  the  for- 
bidden articles  which  they  have  suddenly  discovered  they  can  eat 
for  a  time  with  impunity !  One  who  cannot  digest  the  most  tender 
mouthful  of  prepared  meat  or  a  crust  of  dry  bread  will  thrive  upon 
enormous  quantities  of  nuts  and  oranges;  another  requires  a  pre- 
posterous quantity  of  pickles  or  of  Cayenne  pepper  to  stimulate  the 
sluggish  digestion  into  any  sort  of  activity,  and  another  lives  largely 
upon  raw  apples  1 

Many  people  cannot  eat  strawberries  without  attacks  of  heart- 
bum,  dyspepsia,  and  angina,  while  for  others  they  are  very  whole- 
some food.  Some  persons  cannot  eat  cauliflower  without  exciting 
dyspepsia,  and  for  others  the  use  of  melted  butter  invariably  brings 
on  such  an  attack,  while  butter  spread  upon  bread  does  not*  Others 
exhibit  intolerance  for  twice-cuokcd  meats,  new  bread,  potatoes, 
sweet  jams  of  any  kind^  etc.     (See  Idiosyncrasies  in  Regard  to  Food, 

P-397.) 

Other  Causes. — Fats  and  greasy  foods  set  up  butyric-acid  fer- 
mentation which  causes  heartburn,  regurgitation,  and  a  rancid  dis- 
agreeable taste. 

Sweets  and  raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  starches  cause  lactic-acid 
and  other  fermentations,  with  flatulence. 

Combinations  of  certain  foods  almost  alw^ays  disagree,  as,  for 
example,  sweets  and  acids,  fruits  and  beer»  ice  cream  and  beer,  milk 
and  cherries,  milk  and  crabs. 

Dyspepsia  is  often  caused  by  the  continued  abuse  of  irritants^ 
such  as  alcohol  and  highly  seasoned  food,  pickles,  mustard,  Cayenne. 

Tobacco  and  strong  tea  and  coffee  have  a  depressing  action  upon 
the  nervous  force  of  the  stomach. 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  substances  which  may  at  some  time 
or  other  cause  indigestion  woulr!  he  to  include  practically  the  entire 
list  of  foods.  Fach  new  case  must  be  separately  studied,  and  gen- 
eral rules  admit  of  many  exceptions. 

Balfour  concisely  sums  up  the  relations  of  food  to  enfeebled 
stomach  digestion  by  saying:  "Three  things  greatly  disturb  gastric 
comfort— too  large  a  meal,  too  short  an  interval  between  the  meals, 
and,  lastly,  the  ingestion  of  food  into  a  stomach  still  digesting/' 
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Ezamination  of  the  Patient — It  is  important  at  the  outset  to 

understand  all  the  patient's  habits  of  daily  life,  the  amount  of  sli 
and  exercise  taken,  the  hours  of  meals  and  quantity  and  quality 
food  eaten»  habits  of  drinking  or  smoking,  the  habit  of  the  bow 
condition  of  the  stools,  and  the  nature  of  any  irregularity — the  hal 
of  eating  too  fast  or  taking  too  much  or  too  little  fluid  with  the 
meals.  The  condition  of  the  teeth  and  tongue  and  breath  must  all 
be  observed,  and  in  obscure  cases  the  possible  existence  of  soiu"" 
of  reflex  irritation,  like  ovarian  disease,  must  be  investigated.  The 
proper  cooking  of  the  food  should  be  insisted  upon.  Thorough 
cross-examination  in  regard  to  all  of  these  conditions  may  reveal 
habits  not  suspected  by  the  patient  to  be  injurious,  and  which  may 
be  easily  corrected. 

Slow  Eating* — A  simple  explanation  of  the  normal  physiology, 
of  digestion  will  often  interest  an  intelligent  patient  and  secure 
hearty  co-operation  in  methods  suggested  for  his  cure»  which  oth 
wise  he  would  find  extremely  irksome.  He  should  understand  i\ 
digestion  commences  at  once  in  the  mouth  by  the  proper  preparati 
there  of  all  food  and  the  digestion  of  starch  in  particular,  and  that 
the  practice  of  slow  eating  gives  time  not  only  for  more  thorough 
mastication,  but  also  for  mure  abundant  secretion  of  the  neccsi 
sary  digestive  fluids,  saliva,  and  gastric  juice.  Very  slow  eat 
are  far  less  often  dyspeptic  than  those  who  **  eat  and  run. 
The  sign  *'  Quick  Lunch/'  so  commonly  displayed  in  restaurants 
in  business  quarters  of  active  American  cities,  has  contributed 
much  toward  earning  for  Americans  the  tide  of  a  **  Nation  of 
Dyspeptics/*  for  a  meal  quickly  served  is  too  quickly  eaten  as 
well,  A  dyspeptic  child  should  be  taught  to  count  between 
mouth  fids. 

Solid  food  insufficiently  masticated  passes  into  the  stomach  too 
dry  and  in  too  large  masses  for  the  gastric  juice  to  act  upon 
promptly,  and  stomach  digestion  is  greatly  retarded.  In  perso: 
with  feeble  digestive  power  who  eat  hastily*  pieces  of  meat  and 
tough  vegetable  fibres  often  appear  in  the  stools  wholly  unaltered. 
The  sense  of  taste  may  be  utilised  in  order  to  prolong  mastication 
by  savoury  cooking.  It  also  stimulates  the  secretion  of  saliva  and 
gastric  juice.  In  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  the  teeth 
arc  absent  or  defective,  it  is  well  to  prohibit  all  food  which  is  not 
completely  subdivided  or  tender,  as.  for  example,  tough  meats  and 
stringy  or  fibrous  vegetables. 

Pain. — In  nervous  dyspepsia  pain  exists  as  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, and  is  often  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  food— even  a 
mouthful  of  water  may  cause  it,  but*  as  a  rule,  fatty  and  acid  foods 
excite  it,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided*  The  appetite,  too,  varies 
greatly — it  may  completely  fail  at  one  time,  and  return  in  an  exag 
gerated  form  at  another.    Decker  reported  the  case  of  a  patient  w 
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was  uniformly  awakened  from  sleep  by  such  excessive  hunger  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  a  hearty  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the  ntght. 
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EXAMINATION   OF  THE  STOMACH   CONTENTS 

In  all  cases  of  protracted  dyspepsia  which  do  not  yield  readily 
to  dietetic  treatment  and  proper  medication  it  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  stomach  and  gastric  Juice, 
and  for  this  purpose  several  ingenious  clinical  tests  have  been  de* 
vised.  These  tests  are  applied  to  ascertain — i.  The  degree  of  acid- 
ity of  the  gastric  juice.  2.  The  vigour  of  peristaltic  action  of  the 
stomach  wall.  3.  The  rate  of  absorption  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

To  determine  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  a  fresh  specimen 
most  be  obtained  for  analysis,  and  by  far  the  best  method  is  by 
siphonagc.  The  stomach  lube  is  inserted  in  the  manner  described  for 
gastric  lavage  (p.  547),  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  with- 
drawn in  sufficient  quantity  to  yield  a  satisfactory  analysis. 

Some  hysterical  dyspeptics  vomit  so  readily  that  the  gastric  juice 
may  be  obtained  from  the  ejccta  at  any  time* 

TEST   MEALS 

The  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  is  best  determined  by  fol- 
lowing lavage  by  a  test  meal.  After  a  definite  period  the  stomach 
tube  is  again  introduced  and  a  sample  of  the  stomach  contents  is 
withdrawn,  filtered,  and  examined  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin. 
If  desired,  other  tests  may  be  made  for  rennet  ferments  carbohy- 
drates, peptones,  albuminoses»  lactic  acid,  phosphates,  and  fatty  acids. 
The  test  for  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  only  one  commonly  applied 
for  clinical  purposes,  and  to  aid  tlie  selection  of  proper  diet,  the 
others  belong  rather  to  special  research. 

The  best  test  meals  arc  Riegel  and  Leube's  test  dinner,  and  a 
modification  of  this,  known  as  Evvald's  test  breakfast,  which  is  easier 
to  eat  and  does  not  obstruct  the  stomach  tube,  although  it  stimu- 
lates the  digestive  activity  of  the  stomach  somewhat  less.  The  stom- 
ach contents  should  he  withdrawn  for  examination  one  hour  after 
the  breakfast,  but  between  four  and  five  hours  after  the  dinner. 

Biegel  and  Leubc's  test  dinner  consists  of — 

Beef  *oup 400  cubic  c«fjli metres. 

Be«f<iteak.. aoo     "  " 

Whitcbread , 50     " 

Water 90Q     " 

Ewald's  test  breakfast  is  35  to  70  cubic  centimetres  of  wheaten 
bread  (one  or  two  white  coffee  rolls)  with  300  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  or  weak  tea  without  sugar  or  milk.     When  the  contents  of 
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the  stomach  arc  withdrawn  one  hour  after  ingestion  of  this  mt 
its  total  quantity  should  be  found  reduced  to  20  to  40  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

In  withdrawing  the  contents  of  a  stomach  after  a  test  meal  the' 
same  tube  is  used,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed  for 
lavage,  described  on  p.  538.  It  is  important  that  its  introductic 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  violent  retching,  for  when  this  take 
place  bile  is  very  apt  to  be  regurgitated  into  the  stomach  and  neu- 
tralise its  acid  contents,  rendering  subsequent  tests  useless.  The 
retching  may  be  overcome  by  painting  or  spraying  the  phary^nx  witll 
a  2-  or  4-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  or,  as  Stewart  recommend? 
by  allowing  the  patient  to  swallow  a  few*  drops  of  the  solution,  tc 
anaesthetise  the  oesophagus.  The  use  of  a  rather  stiff  tube,  quickly 
inserted,  diminishes  the  liability  to  retching.  The  tube  shoiUd  not 
be  lubricated  when  used  for  the  test  meals,  but  it  may  be  wettc 
The  gastric  contents  may  be  forced  out  through  the  tube  by  direct-^ 
ing  the  patient  to  forcibly  expire,  thereby  compressing  the  stomaci 
by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  simultaneously  the  epigastrium  shouldj 
be  firmly  compressed  by  the  hands.  It  is  also  obtained  by  attaching 
to  the  stomach  tube  the  bulb  of  a  Davidson  syringe  or  a  suctioii 
bottle  such  as  that  in  common  use  for  aspirating  the  thorax  or  abdo- 
men. If  no  fluid  flows,  a  little  air  or  warm  water  may  be  forced 
through  the  tube  to  cleanse  the  obstructed  fenestra. 

Dujardin-Beaumetr  gives  a  test  breakfast  of  coffee  or  tea  with 
milk  and  a  little  sugar,  and  one  or  two  plain  rolls ;  no  butter.  The 
fluid  must  not  exceed  a  pint.  The  normal  stomach  digests  such  a 
meal  without  sensation.  If  within  two  hours  there  is  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  stomach  or  burning  and  acidity,  hj^peracidity  is  present. 
If  there  is  eructation  of  gas,  fulness  smd  weight  at  the  stomachpl 
then  there  is  diminished  or  kypoaci4iit\K 

If  pain  occurs  within  fifteen  minutes  with  increasing  intenstt 
there  is  probably  some  organic  lesion.  In  hyperacidity,  morcovei 
Beaumetz  says  that  the  burning  is  worse  three  to  four  hours  afte 
eating,  and  is  commonest  in  the  middle  of  the  nighL  It  is  often 
relieved  by  ingestion  of  food,  which  temporarily  dilutes  the  acid. 
He  urges  dyspeptics  to  sleep  on  the  right  side,  to  aid  the  passage 
of  food  through  the  then  dependent  pylorus. 


TEST  FOR  TOTAL  AC1DIT\^  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE 

Before  testing  for  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  thcj 
total  acidity  of  the  stomach  may  be  obtsuned.  which  is  the  combine 
acidity  prodticed  by  HQ  and  lactic  or  other  organic  adds  commcMiljrl 
dnreloped  by  malfcrmentaiion.    This  total  acidity  shotild  equal  fior*1 
mafly  40  to  65  (Ewald^.  which  represcfils  ^  the  number  of  cubic 
centstnetres  of  test  solution  retiuircd  to  exactly  neutralise  100  cubic 
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"clnrimetrcs  of  gastric  filtrate  **  (D.  D,  Stewart).    The  test  solution 

iis  prepared  as  follows: 
*  Four  grammes  of  NaOH  dissolved  in  one  litre  of  distilled  water 
is  used  for  neutralisation ;  each  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  will 
exactly  neutralise  0.00365  gramme  of  absolute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  so  used  multiplied  !)y  0.00365 
equals  the  percentage  of  HCl  contained  in  100  cubic  centlmelres 
of  the  gastric  filtrate  *'  (Stewart). 
CHEMICAL  TEST   FOR   FREE    HVDROCHLORIC   ACID 
A  number  of  chemical  tests  have  been  devised  for  the  detection 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

IGiiiLzberg's  Test  for  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid*— 
rhloroglucin , , , , , 3 
Vaoillin. , ,...-., I 
Absolute  alcabol 3a     Mix. 
Two  or  three  drops  of  this  solution  are  placed  on  a  white  por- 
celain dish  and  allowed  to  slowly  How  in  contact  with  a  similar 
quantity  of  filtered  gastric  juice.    The  dish  is  very  slowly  and  gently 
heated  over  a  spirit  flame  or  B onsen  burner,  and  if  hydrochloric 
acid  is  present,  a  faint  rose-red  hue  appears  at  the  line  of  contact, 
which  deepens  as  evaiioratiun   continues  into  a   brilliant  cherry 
red.     If  the  acid  is  abundant,  minute  cherry-coloured  crystals  will 
form.     If  the  acid  is  feeble,  it  is  best  to  concentrate  the  stomach 
filtrate  upon  a  water  or  sand  bath  to  about  one  tenth  of  its  origi- 
I      nal  bulk. 

H       When  merely  a  faint  trace  of  the  free  acid  is  present  the  appear- 
^ance  of  the  colour  should  be  carefully  watched,  for  it  is  very  eva- 
nescent, 

Giinzberg  showed  that  one  drop  of  the  normal  gastric  juice^ — i.  e.» 
juice  containing  0.2  per  cent  of  free  hydrochloric  acid— when  diluted 
ten  times,  should  still  give  the  colour.  If  it  appears  when  the  dilu- 
tion is  carried  beyond  this  limit,  hyperacidity  is  present. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reliable  clinical  test  which  has  yet 
been  devised,  and  the  ease  and  quickness  of  its  application  (or  diag- 
nostic purposes  has  much  to  reconmiend  it.  It  requires  no  special 
skill,  and  should  always  be  made,  to  test  the  progress  of  the  treat- 
ment, while  lavage  is  being  performed. 

The  Boas  Test  for  Hydrochloric  Acid, — The  Boas  test  is  performed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Giinzberg  test,  but  the  colour  produced 
varies  from  rose  to  vermilion,  and  the  solution  is  made  as  follows: 

Sublimed  resordn * 5 

SttgttT •*....       3 

Dilute  dcohol loa     Mix* 


1*5 


DIET  Of  mSESSB 


Bc$k  U$lB  arc  onif  M  Tatw  fron  a  po«lm  naiidpoini— L  c^  tf 
ttw  €43Hom  ftactioo  occun,  free  bjrdnxMofk  acid  b  miclj  present. 
They  arc^  Howcircr,  of  fitlk  or  no  iniloc  at  ocgatfve  iciia^  for  tbc 
f if^  A^jfi  iJiat  ii  pcptofiea  or  certajn  other  substances  are  preaem  in  the 
I  a^lenti  the  reaction  rtmy  be  entirely  obscured.  The  tatter 
'net  by  applicatian  of  the  caldtim-carbooate  test,  which 
i  ^  c*l  by  other  tubstanccs  likely  to  be  associated  with  the 

gattric  jutcr»  with  the  single  exception  of  an  excess  of  acid  phos- 

The  CAleiom^carbonate  Test* — This  is  conducted  as  follows:  A 
nmriplr  of  jjfiHtrit:  omtctitJi  is  heated  to  remove  fatty  acids,  and  shaken 
witfi  ctluT  lo  remove  any  lactic  acid  present,  and  blue  litmus  paper 
li  dipprd  In  the  fluid.  Another  blue  litmus  paper  is  dipped  in  a 
frr^li  itampir  cif  the  j^astric  contents  which  has  been  neutralised  by 
tin-  uildiliHu  of  dry  pure  CaCo,,  The  redness  of  the  first  paper  when 
^on^pa^^•d  wilh  the  second  will  declare  the  presence  of  free  hydro- 
liduric  acid. 

A  tttrutiif  (liinxhcrg  reaction  usually  indicates  normal  reaction  or 
hy|tiTJicidity.  Itw  aliiscncc  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  revealed  by 
thr  (  a(  n^  !('?*i  iudicilcH  subacidity.  If  the  latter  test  fails,  then  no 
her  arid  \s  \nvsvni. 

Aold  SrUs.— H  (lie  litnuis  dtppcti  into  the  gastric  juice  neutral- 
ised hy  la  Co,  is  reddened,  the  presence  of  acid  salts  (phosphates) 
is  inthiatetl 

The  Ui^rnml  gastric  free  hydrochloric  acid  maintains  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  strength,  very  rarely  exceeding  0,2  per  cent 

It  has  hern  shown  by  Ewald  and  Leo  that  it  is  not  secreted  dur- 
ing bitting,  but  enters  the  stomach  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  of  food 
Is  (elt.  At  fir^t  it  replaces  the  acids  from  lactates  and  phosphates, 
ietti»*^*  r^»  so  acid*  free  atid  fomitng  chlorides  with  their  bases.  The 
hvil  acid  aba  unites  with  atbuminoids.    For  these  teascna 

tpcK  III  1  i!i  not  apparent  in  the  gastric  juice  until  the  cooibma* 
IKmi*  nientivn*e\l  have  Ixren  all  saturateil.  after  which  it  incrcaflcs 
in  Mrengih  to  the  normal  standard  of  0.15  to  o^  per  cem.  Iff 
alkaiie^  are  inge^ed.  more  HO  is  secreted ;  but  if  ii^id  be  takes,  tbe 
(urtlK^r  M^vretiott  ot  HCl  b  checked,  so  that  the  a^Ttage 
iwe^cfirevfc 

Tlie«e  eoMttioiia  exphhi  why  k  k  tlat  wiAiB  tfeei 
aHer  inftitltoii  of  an  EwaM  test  bceakfasi  Iac6c  acid  aao 
te  like  itoiracli  eonftcMs.  while  free  HQ  «ajr  oot  if  pear 
khveir  fowilis  of  m  iKmr. 

Udk  aeU  is  otewMMe  fat  an  kov.  or  Mtl  tie 
llw  no  9ecrctiott  k  roKlKd.    II  a  iea*T  mat  of  1 
aarf  inffetaMe^  bas  beett  caleflk  tibe 
%m  a  ciMV^  ot  hMi^  hot  fe«e  HQ 
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This  is  an  observation  of  considerable  practical  importance ;  for 
in  the  early  stage  of  digestion,  the  acidity  being  low  and  due  only 
to  organic  acid,  the  ptyalin  digestion  of  starches  still  continues, 
but  it  must  cease  as  soon  as  any  appreciable  quantity  of  HCl  is 
present. 

Free  hydrochloric  acid  checks  further  development  of  organic 
acids,  such  as  butyric,  acetic,  or  lactic.  The  Bacilii  acidi  laciki  fall 
to  act  in  its  presence,  and  other  bacilli,  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera,  are  destroyed  by  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  HCl. 


N 


N 
t 


HYPERSECRETION 

Hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice  is  determined  by  withdrawing  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  morning  after  lavage  the  previous 
evening.  If  more  than  fifty  cubic  centimetres  are  obtained,  hyper- 
secretion may  be  said  to  exist,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Giinzberg  test  (p.  525).  Suggestions  for  the  diet 
of  such  cases  are  given  on  p,  534.  Gastric  atony  is  detennincd  by 
finding  in  the  morning  washing  of  the  stomach  undigested  particles 
of  food  eaten  the  night  before. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  washing  will  exhibit  bac- 
teria, sarcinae,  and  saccharomyces.  The  treatment  of  this  condition 
is  given  under  Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh  (p.  540)  and  Dilatation  of 
the  Stomach  (p.  546). 

TEST  FOR   PEPSIN 

The  presence  of  pepsin  may  be  determined  by  digesting  either 
cg^if  albumin  or  blood  fibrin,  the  latter  being  preferred.  The  fibrin 
is  whipped  from  fresh  beef  blood  and  washed  in  water  until  it  be- 
comes white.  A  small  piece  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  filtered  gastric  juice,  and  kept  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  40**  C.  for  two  or  three  hours.  If  there  is  \ 
but  little  normal  HCl  present,  a  few  drops  more  should  be  added. 
If  no  digestion  occurs  after  some  hours,  pepsin  is  absent  and  the 
fibrin  will  decompose.  Quantitative  or  comparative  tests  may  be 
made  by  using  definite  amounts  of  fibrin  and  gastric  juice,  and 
noting  the  time  required  for  complete  digestion. 

TEST   FOR   RENNET   FERMENT 

The  presence  of  the  rennet  ferment  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
adding  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtered  gastric  Juice  to  a  half- 
teacupful  of  fresh  milk,  and  keeping  the  mixture  for  a  short  time 
at  40*"  C.  A  loose  coagpilum  forms  with  a  limpid  yellowish  whey 
if  rennet  be  present. 
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DIET    IN   DISEASE 


CLINICAL  VALUE  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  TESTS 

CONTENTS 


OF    GASTRIC 


It  is  extremely  important  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon 
a  single  gastric  juice  analysis,  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  The 
test    meals    are    usually    not    suflRciently    appetising    to    stimulate. 
copious  secretion.     The  gastric  secretion  is  stimulated  into  activity' 
in  part  through  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  in  part  through  the 
mechanism   of   deglutition,    and    in   part   by   the   mechanical    and , 
chemical  influences  exerted  by  the  food  when  in  the  stomach.    A| 
roll  and  glass  of  water  or  cup  of  weak  tea  may  entirely  fail  to 
promote  secretion  through  these  means,     (b)  The  mechanism  of 
secretion  is  further  comi>licated  by  the  extensive  nerve  influences  j 
which  control  it,  and  which  may  easily  be  made  to  inhibit  it.     Thus 
the  nervous  dread  of  tlie  passage  of  the  stomach  tube,  or  the  dis- 
agreeable   choking    sensation    induced    by    its    first    passage,    may 
readily  modify,  if  they  do  not  wholly  inhibit,  gastric  secretion,     I 
have  a  large  number  of  records  of  analyses  made  by  Dr,  William  | 
Armstrong  at  my  clinic  upon  patients  upon  successive  days,  which  j 
show,  for  example,  an  acidity  one  day,  hyperacidity  the  next,  hypo* ' 
acidity  the  next,  etc.     Such  patients  are  often  neurasthenic,  but  I 
have  known  patients  in  hospital  with  minor  aihnents  who  kept  on 
eating  full  house  diet  and  grew  stout  upon  it,  yet  who  were  reported 
from  the  clinical  laboratory  as  having  entire  absence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  mere  trace  of  combined  acid.     For  these  reasons 
1  think  that  httle  satisfactory^  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  in  a  given  | 
case  unless  the  average  be  taken  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  anah ses  \ 
nuide  under  varying   conditions  and   with   fli liferent  kinds   of  test  | 
meals  for  comparison.     For  example,  the  Ewald  test  breakfast  may  i 
fail  to  promote  an  acid  secretion,  which  is  obtainable  promptly  with  j 
a  1-eubc  test  meal. 

The  presence  of  hyperacidity  is  somew^hat  more  reliable  than  that 
of  anacidity,  and  in  general  a  better  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
digestion  and  of  the  stomach  itself  is  obtained  by  tests  of  motility,  \ 
inflation,  and  percussion,  the  microscopic  examination  of  food  con* 
tents,  tlic  search  for  mucus,  fungi,  bacteria,  etc.,  than  by  purely! 
chrmical  analyses. 

The  qnantity  of  a  test  meal  recovered  by  siphonage  depends 
Uiwm  tile  motility  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  activity  of  secretion,] 
14ml  |>crcentage  acidity  is  tlierefore  a  very  imperfect  index  of  the] 
activity  of  secretion. 


TEST  FOR   MOTOR   POWER   OF   THE   STOMACH 
The  motor  power  of  the  stomach  is  demonstrated  in  various 

wiiy<«. 
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Letibe*s  Uethod. — Lcube's  method  is  to  empty  the  stomach  after 
the  ingestion  ui  a  Lcnlie's  test  dinner  (p.  523),  or  EvvakPs  test 
jakfast  (p.  523).  If  the  stomach  is  empty  three  liours  after  the 
icr  and  one  and  a  half  after  the  latter,  hypermotility  is  present 
— i,  c.  the  food  is  being  too  rapidly  hurried  into  the  duodenum. 
If  undigested  food  remains  six  or  seven  hours  after  eating"  the  Leiibe 
test  dinner,  the  molilit}'  is  impaired,  and  the  diet  must  be  regulated 
accordingly.  (See  Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh,  p.  540,  and  Dilata- 
tion, p.  546.) 

Ewald  and  Sie¥er's  Method. — Another  method,  that  of  Ewald  and 
Siever*s,  is  very  simple,  but  not  very  reliable.  Fifteen  grains  of 
salol  are  given  in  a  wafer  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  the  urine 
is  tested  for  salicyluric  acid,  which  is  derived  from  salicylic  acid 
formed  in  the  alkaline  intestine  as  one  of  the  products  of  dissocia- 
tion of  saluh  Salol  escapes  being  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  salicyhiric  acid  a])pears  in  the  tirine  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
after  it  is  swallowed  if  hypermotility  be  present — ^otherwisc,  not  for 
several  hours.  Hie  salicykiric  acid  is  readily  tJetected  by  the  violet 
colour  which  appears  in  the  urine  on  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  ferric- 
chloride  solution.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  the  test 
is  in  getting  urine  when  wanted  without  catheterisation.  Frequent 
catheterisation  merely  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  test  is  to  be  con- 
demned, and  patients  cannot  usually  micturate  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Brunner  and  Hubcr  prefer  to  make  the  test  dependent  upon  the 
disappearance  of  all  trace  of  salicyluric  acid  after  ingestion  of  one 
gramme  of  salol.  Normally  it  can  be  detected  for  only  twenty-four 
hours,  but  if  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach  is  impaired  it  may 
be  obtained  as  late  as  forty-eight  hours  after, 

Bonrget  found  that  the  reaction  time  is  delayed  an  hour  or  more 
by  giving  a  dose  of  MCI  with  a  meat  meal,  whereas  it  is  accelerated 
by  a  less  acid  meal  of  which  fruits  and  vegetables  form  a  part, 

Stewart,  in  referring  to  this  experiment,  points  out  that  hyj^er- 
acidtty  of  the  gastric  jtuce,  by  neutralising  the  duodenal  juices, 
might  retard  the  salol  reaction  without  the  existence  of  motor  in- 
sufficiency. 

Klempcrer's  Method.— Klemperer  has  the  patient  swallow  one 
hundred  grammes  of  olive  oil  into  an  empty  stomach,  or  the  oil  may 
be  poured  in  through  a  stnmacb  tube.  It  is  left  for  two  hours,  and 
then  the  stomach  contents  are  washed  out.  The  oil  is  abstracted 
from  the  washing  with  ether,  and  the  ether  is  separated.  The  oil  is 
then  measuretL  Between  seventy  and  eighty  granimes  of  oil  should 
pass  on  into  the  intestine  inside  of  two  hours,  but  if  it  has  not  done 
so  there  is  lack  of  motility. 

Sahli  has  devised  a  test  meal  of  a  soup  of  butter,  flour,  salt,  and 
water  to  test  the  mobility  and  other  functions  of  the  stomach,  hut 
its  preparation  and  use  is  too  elaborate  for  ordinar>'  clinical  purposes. 


Thri 


tOom  iMiiJii  if  Mbm  m  pnatm. 
tor  ti  Che  umiMli  b  Ml  of  fao4 


Dffrnmc  TmEATME^rr  or  DnmszA 

poipcr  of  file  imnidi  Ittw  kc9  cifa  in  ai»  iiiwmiuiiw 

€¥€ty  CMe  of  wiiipic  dy^iepMa  dingM  he  sirfiyecicrf  to  so  < 

an  eumiaatioii,  bol,  m  the  other  hami  Iherr  are  obot  petw 

iHliClw  wilh  dMxnc  dyipcpita.  who  wiste  moch  tmK;  cjhjej*  100 

cxpcnie  tfi  tikiiy  nirticiiici  asd  aid  ciynes  vrlttch  are  cBDRiv 
orndtfittl  to  tlidir  pankuiar  irooble  bccaiBe  it  has  acpcr  been 
IhorotiKhlx  imreitigatcct  The  ttomadi  ti  useful  tmre  as  a  reccp> 
lade  for  fcKid  than  for  its  neoesaanr  digeetioii  or  abeorpticA.  for  m 
Cligj  of  it»  uital  rxtirpation  or  tmal  aboBfioii  of  ftmcriow  dgesrioo 
aod  ntstrition  may  be  fully  matntai»cd  through  the  iutolipe.  ticace 
it  follawt  thai  in  all  gastric  ((crangements  it  i^  dettrable  to  impose 
ai  tlfghl  a  burden  upon  the  organ  as  possible.  To  this  end  food 
ihouM  lie  tlKjrrmghly  nui^ticaled,  or  given  only  in  a  state  of  fine 
suhdi Vinson,  The  food  shoukS  also  be  as  concentrated  as  possMe. 
and  if  necessary  given  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  dyspepsia  is  so  complex  that  it  is  easier 
for  sotne  persons  to  he  put  upon  a  very  rigidly  restricted  diet  for 
two  or  three  weeks  than  to  have  to  select  for  themselves  appropriate 
articles  at  each  meal 

It  indudes  the  study  of  all  classes  of  foods,  and  for  convenience 
the)'  may  Ije  grouped  into^ 

A.  F'Kxli  fofbidck-n  in  all  cases, 

/y,   FrKnls  occasionalty  allowable. 

C,  Fricxis  which  arc  desirable* 

A.  Foods  forbidden  in  all  Cases. — 

L  Rich  »oupH,  gravies,  and  sauces* 
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meats,  fish,  and 
V^eal,  except  as 


2.  Strong  condiments,  ptcklcs. 

3.  Fresh  soft  bread  of  any  kind  (which  makes  a  tenacious  bolus), 
hot  breads,  all  kinds  of  pastry,  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  doughnuts, 
muffins. 

4.  Sweets,  tarts,  jam,  confectionery  and  candies  of  every  kind. 
Sugar  in  all  forms^  especially  in  coffee  and  tea  with  milk. 

5.  Raw  vegetables,  such  as  celery,  radishes,  cole. 

6.  Heavy  vegetables — potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  peas, 
beans,  eggplant,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips  (nearly  all  the  roots  and  tubers). 

7.  Fat  in  quantity,  all  fried  or  greasy  food. 

8.  Lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  salmon,  herring. 

9.  Dried,  smoked,  cured,  potted,  or  *'  devilled  " 
pork  in  every  form. 

10.  Corned  beef,  duck,  goose,  wild  fowl,  rabbit, 
broth. 

11.  Twice-cooked  meats,  hash  (unless  freshly  made,  without  po- 
tatoes), stews,  ragouts. 

12.  Cheese  of  all  kinds. 

13.  Very  acid  or  very  sweet  fruits,  nuts,  dried  fruits  tn  general. 
All  skins  and  seeds  of  fruits. 

14.  Tea,  beer,  and  sour  wines. 

The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  should  be  forbidden. 

B.  Foods  Occasionally  Allowable. — There  are  foods  which  may 
be  allowed  to  some  patients  but  not  to  others,  and  many  of  them 
constitute  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  general  rules.    Such  are : 

V^cgelabks. — Mealy,  well-baked  potatoes,  not  too  young  or  new. 
raw  tomatoes,  spinach,  thoroughly  boiled  onions,  very  young  tender 
fresh  peas,  very  young  Lima  beans,  string  beans,  asparagus,  stewed 
celery,  celery  plant  (sea-kale). 

Starchy  foods, — Where  it  is  desirable  to  give  starchy  food  in 
some  form,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  or  rice  may  be  allowed,  or  one  of 
the  prepared  foods,  such  as  Carnrick's  or  Mellin's.  All  starchy  foods 
should  be  most  thoroughly  cooked,  for  salivary  digestion  is  often 
feeble  in  connection  with  gastric  disorders. 

Fats. — Bacon,  very  fat,  sliced  thin  and  well  broiled ;  cream,  good 
fresh  butter,  olive  oil. 

^^^^*^^^^"y  patients  find  that  eggs  disagree  with  them  con- 
stantly. There  are  a  few  who  can  take  them  with  impunity  if  rightly 
cooked — that  is,  cooked  very  slowly  and'  soft.  They  sometimes 
agree  better  when  not  given  with  other  food,  but  as  eggnog. 

As  a  rule,  sweet  fruits  disagree,  though  they  can  be  eaten  by 
some  patients. 

C  Bealrabk  Foods  to  be  recommended  in  Ordinary  Cases  are: 

Cereals. — Wheaten  bread,  porous  or  aerated,  stale  or  toasted ;  dry» 
unsweetened  rusk  or  zwieback;  soda  crackers.     (The  bread  from 
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ioaie  lakers  is  easier  of  d^cstkm  than  that  froni  others.)  Macaroni* 
ionKtimes  ooimeal,  but  withoiit  sugar. 

Pais. — In  moderatioo  onlr ;  btittcr  to  be  very  thinly  spread  and 
well  rubbed  in*    Sometimes  a  tiun  rasher  of  bacon. 

VegftiAks, — Chiefly  as  ^ets,  iboronghly  cooked,  made  of  toma- 
toes,  asparagus,  or  sometimes  potatoes  or  fresh  peas,  (Fresh  green 
V^etables  as  in  preceding  list)     Lettuce. 

Fish. — Oysters,  fresh-boiled  or  broiled  fish  without  rich  sauces. 
They  may  be  eaten  mith  a  little  fresh  butter  and  salt.  (Some  per* 
sons  cannot  eat  fish  at  all.) 

Eggs. — ^In  any  form  if  they  are  fotmd  to  agree  (except  hard- 
boiled  or  fried). 

Suuretbreads,  Meats. — Broiled  steak  or  chop,  tender  roast  beef  or 
mutton,  chicken  (roasted  or  boiled),  boiled  capon,  roast  partridge, 
grouse*  woodcock,  plover,  prairie  chicken*  squab.  All  meats  should 
be  short-fibred  and  tender.  They  need  not  be  very  rare.  Grilling 
IS  the  best  method  of  cooking  ihem. 

Fruit. — Baked  or  slewed  apples  or  prunes.  Occasionally  a  little 
fresh  fruit  in  season,  better  eaten  between  meals  to  prevent  consti- 
pation.   Oranges,  peaches,  grape  fruit. 

Natural! y»  in  bad  cases  the  diet  must  be  still  further  restricted, 
and  a  bread-and-milk  regimen  may  have  to  be  enforced  until  im- 
provement occurs. 

Beverages. — Tea  is  generally  injurious,  especially  if  drunk  with 
meals,  but  weak  tea  taken  clear  in  very  hot  water  is  sometimes 
beneficial  by  enabling  patients  to  imbibe  the  fluid  which  they  need. 
Strong  tea  is  astringent;  it  precipitates  pepsin  and  provokes  con- 
stipation. Coffee,  on  the  contrary,  favours  peristalsis,  and  is  mildly 
stimulating  to  the  nervous  system.  Drunk  with  milk  and  sugar  it 
often  excites  dyspepsia  and  increases  flatulency.  Taken  black  after 
dinner  it  is  an  adjunct  to  digestion.  If  it  produces  insomnia  or 
'*  nervousness  "  it  should,  of  course,  be  discontinued.  Yeo  says  that 
both  tea  and  coflTee  may  cause  dyspepsia  in  those  who  are  under 
menial  strain,  but  not  otherwise  in  the  same  individual.  Light  Oiina 
teas  are  less  injurious  than  the  stronger  Indian  varieties.  Coffee 
contains  more  tannin  than  tea.  which  has  only  a  trace.  It  docs  not 
Itself  ferment,  but  the  milk  and  sugar  drunk  with  it  does. 

Cocoa  (not  chocolate,  which  is  too  sweet)  may  be  allowed.  An 
infusion  of  cocoa  nibs  often  agrees. 

Milk  and  Vichy  or  milk  and  Seltzer  may  be  drunk  as  a  beverage 
in  non-rtatulent  cases. 

.As  a  general  rule,  malt  liquors  and  beers  of  all  kinds  must  be 
forbidtlen.  although  Fagge  recommends  the  use  of  light,  still,  bitter 
ale  or  of  porter  in  some  cases ;  but  he  says.  **  Whatever  causes  flush- 
ing of  the  face  after  meals  is  had  "  Alcoholic  dyspepsia  is  only 
cured  by  entire  cessation  of  drinking.     This  the  patients  are  un- 
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willing  or  unable  to  accede  to  unless  very  strongly  influenced  or 
frightened  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  continued  indiscretion.  In 
simple  atonic  dyspepsia  tbe  use  of  pure  \vine»  or  weak  brandy*  or 
whisky  and  water  and  drunk  at  meals  may  prove  serviceable.  Some- 
times a  little  dry  wine,  claret,  or  hock  may  be  allowed  twice  a  day 
with  meals. 

Tobacco,  smoked  in  moderation,  in  the  form  of  mild  cigars  or  in 
pipes  (not  cigarettes),  promotes  digestion  by  slightly  stimulating  the 
nervous  system  and  increasing  peristalsis. 

Special  Systems  of  Treatment. — The  following  systems  of  treat- 
ing dyspepsia  are  condensed  from  the  writings  of  several  of  the 
best-known  dietists : 

Dujardin-Bcaumetz  divides  dyspepsia  into  three  classes,  and 
regulates  their  diet  accordingly,  as  follows ; 

L  Dyspepsia  with  abundant  gastric  juice.  Diet,  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits,  farinaceous  food,  milk,  no  meat  or  wine, 

IL  Dyspepsia  with  deficient  gastric  juice.  Dictr  meat»  broths, 
milk,  peptonised  food,  weak  brandy  and  water.  No  vegetables  or 
saccharine  food, 

III.  Dyspepsia  with  sympathetic  affections,  especially  vertigo. 
Diet,  purely  vegetable  food. 
K  His  diet  of  vegetable  food  is  very  liberal,  and  includes  cereals 
"  as  well  as  fruits.  It  contains  such  articles  as  dry  bread  crust,  toast ; 
farinaceous  purees  made  of  one  of  the  following  materials:  Maize, 
flour,  chestnut  meal,  oatmeal,  pearl  barley,  potatoes,  lentils,  reva- 
lenta,  macaroni  (plain  or  buttereil),  vermicelli ;  putres  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, such  as  green  peas,  carrots,  turnips ;  the  vegetables  of  julienne 
soup;  salads,  spinach,  sorrel,  French  beans,  fruits,  except  grapes 
cooked  as  compote,  lightly  cooked  eggs. 

Germain  See*s  treatment  of  dyspepsia  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 

(that  of  Dujardin-Beaumetz.    He  divides  dyspeptics  into  two  classes: 
L  Those  who  have  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  for  whom 
he  prescribes  a  nitrogenous  diet  with  sodium  bicarbonate  after  meals. 
11.  Those  having  diminished  acidity,  for  whom  he  prescribes  a 
purely  vegetable  regimen,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  after  meals. 

I  He  directs  in  all  cases  to  wash  out  the  stomach  and  stimulate 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  for  which  he  orders  the  alkaline 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  a  tumblerful  of  Vichy  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  eating. 
'  Leube  graduates  dyspeptics  into  four  groups  according  to  the 
severity  of  their  symptoms.  The  diet  which  he  recomiliends  is  as 
follows,  commencing  with  the  severest  cases: 

II.  Broth  or  clear  soup,  Leube's  meat  extract,  milk,  eggs  (raw 
or  lightly  cooked),  carbonic-acid  water,  Apollinaris,  or  Seltzer, 
n.  Boiled  calves'  brains,  sweetbread,  breast  of  chicken  or  squab, 
bread  and  milk,  custard*  unsweetened  tapioca  pudding. 
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A  few  weeks'  course  of  such  a  diet  faithfully  adhered  to  often 
results  in  cure. 

Byspepsia  with  Excessive  NervousEeas,  Irritative  Dyspepsia*^ 
Avoid  tea,  coflfee,  much  alcohol^  tobacco,  stimulating  food  of  all 
sorts,  condimejits  and  pickles,  and  do  not  overeat.  Eat  slowly. 
Avoid  eating  when  fatigued  or  worried.  Take  one  or  two  extra 
meals  a  day,  if  necessary,  especially  a  light  one  before  retiring,  to 
promote  sleep.     {See  Insomnia.) 

In  the  main,  vegetable  food  will  be  better  borne  than  proteids, 
unless  flatulency  is  annoying. 

Atonic  Byspepsia,  Byspepsia  with  BeHcient  Gastric  Juice. — Take 
three  meals  per  diem,  and  freshly  cooked  meat  should  be  included 
in  two  of  them.  Beef,  mutton»  and  poultry  arc  recommended.  Meat 
broths  and  soups,  stale  bread,  toast,  or  crackers.  All  meats  should 
be  tender  and  simply  cooked. 

In  purely  atonic  dyspepsia,  with  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  sluggish  secretion,  a  diet  which  is  too  bland 
and  tasteless  fails  to  stimulate  the  stomach  sufficiently^  and  it  is 
better  to  oflfer  a  reasonable  variety  and  a  moderate  use  of  condi- 
ments. 

Byspepsia  in  the  Gouty. — -Avoid  particularly  sugar  in  every  form, 
malt  liquors,  sweet  wines,  and  champagne,    (See  Gout,) 

Dyspepsia  with  Bulimia. — A  certain  class  of  dyspeptics  are  al- 
ways abnormally  hungry,  for  hunger  is  a  general  sense,  due  to  the 
needs  of  the  tissues  rather  than  to  the  purely  local  condition  of  the 
stomach.  Suffering  from  indigestion,  they  fail  to  assimilate  food 
properly,  become  hungry  again  soon  after  meals,  and  do  not  obtain 
.  the  full  nutritive  value  of  what  they  do  eat.  They  therefore  over- 
eat or  eat  between  meals,  and  do  not  give  the  stomach  sufficient 
time  for  rest.  They  must  be  taught  to  restrain  the  appetite  and  to 
stop  eating  short  of  satiety  to  prevent  overloading  the  stomach,  and 
a  sufficiently  long  period  should  intervene  between  meals  for  the 
thorough  digestion  of  the  food.  These  patients  sometimes  have 
hyperacidity. 

Byspepsia  with  AnsBinia. — Anaemic  patients  require  abundant 
nitrogenous  food,  and  well -seasoned,  stimulating  meat  broths  are 
recommended.  Such  patients  may  take  an  extra  luncheon  or  two 
between  the  regular  meals  and  before  retiring,  (See  Anaemia, 
P«  494) 

DYSPEPSIA    IN    CHILDREN 

Children  vomit  much  more  easily  than  adults  when  they  have 
taken  improper  food,  and  often  suffer  less  in  consequence,  although. 
i{  such  food  is  retained,  they  may  have  a  gastric  fever  with  a  greater 
rise  of  temperature  and,  perhaps,  more  alamiing  symptoms  than 
occur  later  in  life. 
m 
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vaJescence  from  protracted  illness,  and  in  fevers,  in  all  of  which 
conditions  the  gastric  juice,  and  especially  its  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  apt  to  be  diminished  in  amount  or  temporarily  absent.  In  these* 
cases  digestion  is  retarded  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits,  and  the 
retained  food  decomposes  by  abnormal  fermentation,  thus  becom- 
ing both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  irritant  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  local  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  are  severe  vomiting,  nausea,  pain,  weak- 
ness, and  fever. 

Dietetic  Treatment* — Acute  inflammation  of  any  structure  is  best 
treated  by  rest,  and  the  stomach  forms  no  exception.  Hence  total 
abstinence  from  food  and  great  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  fluid 
imbibed  is  often  curative  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  irritation  is  maintained  by  ill-advised  attempts  to 
give  food  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  object  of  supporting  the 
strength.  •  The  attacks,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  causation*  often 
occur  in  robust  people  who  can  well  afford  to  forego  nourishment 
for  a  few  hours  or  until  the  nausea  and  pain  cease.  To  others  who 
have  been  enfeebled  by  continued  illness  or  in  whom  the  acute 
attack  produces  alarming  prostration,  enemata  and  stimulants  and 
predigested  albuminous  food  must  be  given. 

The  vomiting  and  nausea  arc  allayed  by  cracked  ice,  small  quan- 
tities of  iced  champagne,  carbonic-acid  water,  plain  soda  water,  cold 
lime  water  sipped  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time  and  at  inter- 
vals of  fifteen  minutes.  Strong  black  coffee  is  also  serviceable. 
These  symptoms  may  also  be  relieved  by  hot  poultices  and  turpen- 
tine stupes,  or  spongiopiline  soaked  in  hot  water  and  sprinkled  with 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  placed  over  the  epigastrium  (Fagge). 

The  thirst  should  not  be  met  by  large  draughts  of  water,  which 
only  distend  the  stomach  and  excite  vomiting.  It  may  be  relieved 
by  sucking  a  piece  of  sliced  lemon  or  by  placing  a  few  drops  of 
mineral  acid,  such  as  dilute  phosphoric  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  a  small  tumbler  of  cold  water  and  sipping  it  from  time  to  time* 
Thirst  may  be  lessened  in  some  cases  by  holding  water  in  the  mouth 
for  a  few  moments  without  swallowing  it,  for  a  certain  amount  of 
fluid  is  absorbed  directly  through  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  If 
large  quantities  of  fluid  have  been  vomited,  a  simple  enema  of  salt 
and  water  (fifteen  grains  to  the  pint)  may  be  injected  into  the  rec- 
tum, where  it  is  soon  absorbed. 

When  nourishment  is  first  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  must  be  fluid 
and  carefully  prepared,  so  that  it  will  either  undergo  prompt  absorp- 
tion or  pass  into  the  duodenum  for  digestion.  It  must  be  admin- 
istered only  in  small  doses^ialf  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  at  a  time. 
Pancreatinised  milk,  or  cold  milk  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
lime  water  or  soda  water  or  alkaline  Vichy,  milk  whey  flavoured 
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or  added  to  beaten  white  of  egg,  beef  extracts,  peptone  solutions, 
black  coffee,  expressed  meat  juice,  and  beef  tea  properly  niade»  are 
all  recommended.  Most  broths  contain  too  nmch  fat  or  oil.  Milk 
given  alone  or  undiluted  soon  curdles  in  the  stomach,  and  is  prompt- 
ly ejected  in  large  tough  coagulse.  Many  persons  either  actually 
cannot  digest  milk,  or  more  commonly  think  they  cannot,  and  avow 
a  violent  distaste  for  it,  declaring  that  it  leaves  a  perpetual  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  causes  headache  and  nausea.  Their  experience 
is  usually  based  upon  the  use  of  undiluted  and  unprepared  milk,  and 
with  tact  and  perseverance  they  can  be  got  to  retain  and  digest 
prepared  milk  very  well.  (See  Milk  Prcdigestion,  p.  79.)  Some 
patients  prefer  warm  milk  diluted  with  water  and  flavoured  with  a 
little  cinnamon,  a  taste  of  coffee  or  caramel,  or  they  may  take  barley 
water  and  rice  water. 

If  patients  camiot  drink  milk  they  may  be  allowed  mutton,  veal, 
or  chicken  broths  from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed. 

It  is  best  to  forbid  all  alcoholic  fluids,  even  champagne,  imless 
the  patient  is  so  exhausted  that  some  stimulation  becomes  necessary, 
in  which  case  brandy  diluted  with  soda  water  may  be  given  in  small 
quantities,  or  it  may  be  added  to  beef  tea  or  arrowroot  grueb  It  is 
important  always  to  aid  the  recovery  of  the  digestive  organs  by 
absolute  bodily  and  mental  quiet. 

Convalescence* — In  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  very  slowly 
increased ;  otherwise  relapses  may  follow  very  easily.  After  some 
degree  of  improvement  has  been  reached,  the  gastric  mucus  accu* 
mulatcs  with  more  butyric-acid  fermentation,  and  the  vomiting  and 
other  symptoms  return. 

At  first  but  one  article  at  a  time  should  be  added  to  the  fluid 
food,  gradually  replacing  it.  Broths  may  be  thickened  by  beaten 
or  dropped  eggs,  crumbled  toast,  or  scraped  beef  or  chicken*  Later 
plainly  cooked  meat,  such  as  broiled  tenderloin  steak,  chicken,  a 
tender  chop,  squab,  or  a  bit  of  broiled  fresh  fish  with  lemon  juice 
may  be  allowed  with  dry  toast  and  rice  pudding. 

It  is  well  to  give  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (ten  to  fifteen  drops) 
with  two  grains  of  pepsin  after  each  meal.  When  the  illness  has 
been  very  severe  the  patient  must  be  cautioned  to  be  careful  in 
eating  for  several  weeks  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  lest 
a  relapse  or  gastric  dilatation  occur.  Alcoholic  subjects  will  prob- 
ably not  heed  this  warning,  but  it  should  be  given  none  the  less. 


ACUTE  GASTRIC  CATARRH— GASTRIC   FEVER   IN   CHILDREN 

Acute  gastric  catarrh  in  infants  is  oftenest  due  to  improper  feed- 
ing. It  is  also  excited,  or  rather  promoted,  by  teething  and  other 
reflex  irritations  which  interfere  v^ith  the  normal  stomach  functions. 
There  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
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accompanied  by  more  or  less  fever»  vomiting,  local  pain,  and  ano- 
rexia. This  affection  is  comparatively  rare  among  nurslings.  When 
it  does  occur  in  them,  the  mother's  milk  should  be  analysed,  and 
any  errors  in  her  own  mode  of  life,  diet,  etc.,  must  be  corrected. 
If  the  breast  milk  continues  to  disagree,  a  wet  nurse  must  be 
procured,  and,  failing  this,  the  child  must  be  weaned  if  the  disorder 
continues. 

Children  just  weaned  acquire  the  disease  from  overfeeding  and 
from  improperly  prepared  food,  and  the  number  of  meals  must  be 
carefully  regulated  according  to  the  rules  for  infant  feeding. 

Older  children  who  are  allowed  to  come  to  tabic  develop  the 
disease  from  eating  too  rich  or  stimulating  articles,  such  as  pickles, 
sauces,  spiced  dishes,  sweets,  pastry,  fried  food,  from  drinking  large 
quantities  of  hot  or  very  cold  fluid,  from  eating  hurriedly  without 
proper  mastication,  or  from  gorging  themselves  with  enormous 
quantities  of  articles  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond,  such  as 
hash,  cakes,  etc. 

If  seen  early,  if  vomiting  has  not  already  occurred  and  the  stom- 
ach is  full,  it  should  be  emptied  by  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecac.  Other- 
wise, if  the  stomach  contents  have  passed  into  the  intestine,  the 
irritating  food  should  be  expelled  by  a  laxative,  such  as  calomel  or 
grey  powder.  No  food  shotdd  be  allowed  for  some  hours,  for  it 
will  keep  up  the  hyperaemia.  Nothing  should  be  swallowed  but  a 
few  sips  of  water  or  a  teaspoonful  of  cool  lime  water  or  a  little 
cracked  ice.  After  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  complete  rest  the  stom- 
ach may  tolerate  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  pancreatinised  milk  or 
milk  diluted  one  half  with  lime  water  or  Vichy.  If  this  is  not  re- 
tained, it  is  better  to  give  a  little  meat  juice  or  beef  broth.  The 
next  day  mild  farinaceous  food  may  be  allowed,  such  as  arrowroot 
gruel,  cornstarch,  or  farina.  Junket  also,  or  milk  toast,  may  be 
retained.  It  is  best  to  return  to  a  solid  diet  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully, and  such  articles  as  rice  pudding,  scraped  beef,  the  breast  of 
chicken,  or  the  soft  part  of  oysters  may  be  given  for  a  day  or  two 
longer  before  the  regular  diet  is  resumed. 

For  some  time  after  an  attack  it  may  be  best  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  meals  per  diem — a  child  who  has  been  taking  Hve  should  take 
but  four,  or  one  who  has  had  four  should  take  but  three. 


Chrontc  Gastric  Catarrh— Chronic  Gastritis 

Causation, — Chronic  gastric  catarrh  may  be  the  outcome  of  such 
errors  in  diet  as  have  been  described  as  causative  of  the  acute  form. 
It  commonly  results,  however,  from  alcoholic  excess.  It  also  accom- 
panies diseases  in  which  the  hepatic,  and  consequently  the  portal  cir- 
culation is  obstructed,  producing  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane.    It  may  complicate  pulmonary  and  car- 
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diac  diseases  which  cause  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation.    It' 
is  caused  by  the  severer  forms  of  stomacli  diseases. 

Pathological  Physiology. — Besides  congestion  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels, which  interferes  with  the  maintenance  of  proper  secretion  and 
with  absorption,  the  glands  of  the  stomach  furnish  a  hypersecretion 
>f  tenacious^  ropy,  alkaline  mucus,  which  clings  to  the  mucous  coat 
and  prevents  the  food  from  exciting  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  it  neutralises  and  prevents  the  latter  from  reaching  the 
food.  The  food  therefore  is  retained  for  hours  in  an  alkaline  medi- 
um, where  it  undergoes  maceration  and  fermentation,  which  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  develop  large  volumes  of  carbonic-acid  and  marsh 
gas,  which  are  periodically  belched  up  with  such  force  as  to  carry 
out  the  acrid  fluid,  and  even  particles  of  disintegrated  food,  pro- 
ducing a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste  in*  the  mouth.  The  symptom  of 
heartburn  is  due  to  the  eructation  of  organic  acids.  The  appetite 
is  not  ahvays  lost.  It  may  even  be  excessive,  and  it  is  usually  ca- 
pricious. Thirst  is  often  a  prominent  symptom.  Vomiting  occurs 
at  intervals,  especially  on  rising  in  the  morning,  after  the  gastric 
mucus,  mingled  with  the  saliva  swallowed,  has  accumulated  during 
the  night. 

Bietetic  Treatment — If  any  improvement  is  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  condition  of  a  patient  wnth  chronic  gastritis  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  patient  him- 
elf  by  strict  obedience  to  rules  which  must  be  made  very  specific 
^nd  distinct.  Many  patients  will  be  found  to  have  so  little  will 
power  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  when  they  sit  at  the  table  with 
others  whose  good  health  enables  them  tu  partake  of  all  the  lux* 
uries  of  the  season  they  are  utterly  unable  to  resist  temptation* 

The  patient  w^ith  gastric  catarrh  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  from  mental  strain  and  worry  or  business  responsibilities,  and 
especially  from  brooding  over  his  symptoms,  A  person  suffering 
from  chronic  gastritis  often  seems  to  have  but  a  small  amount  of 
nervous  energy  to  expend,  and  if  too  much  is  diverted  in  other 
channels,  but  little  is  left  for  the  processes  of  digestion,  and  gland 
secretion  is  altered  or  w^ithheld.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experi- 
ence with  such  persons  that  when  free  from  all  concern  and  anxiety 
their  digestion  promptly  improves  and  they  can  often  eat  quite  in- 
digestible food,  whereas  much  plainer  food  wdiolly  disagrees  with 
them  while  under  mental  strain.  It  is  highly  important  for  them 
that  meals  should  be  taken  with  regularity  and  that  abundant  time 
should  be  allowed  for  mastication.  Regular  habits,  outdoor  exer- 
cise, and  daily  sponge  bathing  in  cold  water,  followed  by  active  fric- 
tion of  the  skin,  are  to  be  recommended.  In  forbidding  certain 
classes  of  food,  it  is  often  observed  that  the  patient  has  discovered 
that  some  one  apparently  indigestible  material  can  be  eaten  with  im- 
punity, and  there  may  be  no  harm  in  allowing  this  to  be  continued 
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in  mild  cases.     Sometimes  merely  eliminating  from  the  diet  such 
obviously  indigestible  foods  as  pies,  griddle  cakes,  pickles,  fried 
[foods,  or  rich  cheese,  will  produce  marked  improvement,  but  it  is 
I  often  necessary  to  enforce  a  very  strict  regimi'n. 

Milk  Diet, — Severe  cases,  especially  tliose  complicating  Bright's 
or  cardiac  disease,  demand  rigorous  restriction  of  the  diet,  and  it 
may  become  necessary  to  give  miik  exclusively  for  two  or  three 
weeks.     From  two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  quarts  of  fresh  milk 
I      are  required  for  this  diet  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  amount  de- 
H  pending  upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  patient  and  his  ability  to 
^  take  exercise.    The  latter,  however,  must  be  reduced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent while  the  milk  diet  is  in  force.     The  milk  may  be  given  either 
hot  or  cold,  but  hot  milk  is  best.     It  should  be  diluted  with  soda 
water  or  an  alkali,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate  or  magnesia,  and 
salt  should  be  added.    Very  bad  cases  with  extensive  atrophy  and 
abundant  mucous  secretion  may  require  pancreatinised  milk  and  beef 
preparations. 
H        In  some  cases,  especially  those  due  to  chronic  alcoholism,  there 
^  Is  annoying  thirst,  which  is  relieved  by  diluting  the  milk  with  equal 
parts  of  Vichy  or  Apollinaris  water.     The  fluid  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  waste  from  the  system 
'      through  the  kidneys. 

H  To  most  patients  who  are  ill  enough  to  reqtiire  a  fluid  or  an 
H  exclusive  milk  diet,  it  is  preferable  to  give  food  frequently,  at  the 
B  rate  of  four  ounces  of  the  above  mixture  once  in  two  hours,  until 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  improves,  when  the  dilution  of  the 
milk  is  to  be  reduced,  given  in  larger  quantity  (six  to  eight  ounces), 
and  the  intervals  may  be  prolonged  to  three  hours.  When  much 
gastric  trrilatjon  or  nausea  exists,  the  milk,  if  at  all  rich  in  cream, 
should  be  skimmed,  as  fat  is  not  well  tolerated.  Buttermilk  is  used 
quite  extensively  in  Germany  and  somewhat  in  this  country  for  the 
treatment  of  gastric  catarrh.  It  may  be  taken  undiluted.  To  some 
persons  the  taste  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  ordinary  milk. 
The  casein  of  the  buttermilk  is  already  coagulated  and  exists  in  a 

•  condition  of  fine  sobdi vision,  so  that  it  does  not  form  large  clots 
in  the  stomach.  Patients  usually  tire  sooner  of  buttermilk  than  of 
plain  milk.  Milk,  no  matter  how  given,  is  apt  to  produce  consti- 
pation. 

When  patients  insist  that  milk  always  disagrees  w^ith  them  this 
is  often  on  account  of  their  not  having  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  prevented  from  forming  tough  coagulae  in  the  stomach,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  explain  this  fact  to  them,  and  secure  their  consent  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  some  of  the  numerous  means  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  improving  the  digestibility  of  this  invaluable  food  (see  p. 
75).  If  there  is  much  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  milk  is  usually  con- 
traindicatcd. 
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Other  Diet, — Should  it  prove  impossible  for  the  patient  to  digest 
enough  milk  to  support  strength,  his  diet  should  be  supptementeU 
with  other  articles  of  food,  such  as  scrapecl  meat  or  peptonised  meal. 
As  a  ride,  the  food  should  be  either  fluid  or  almost  entirely  solid ; 
drinking  considerable  fluid  with  solid  food  dilutes  the  feeble  gnstric 
juice  too  much  for  proper  digestion.  No  broth  or  soup  should  be 
allowed  with  meals.  Alcohol  should  in  general  be  forbidden,  and 
tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  are  to  be  taken  only  in  moderatinu,  nnich 
diluted,  and  without  milk  and  sugar.  Occasionally  light  witic,  such 
as  hock  and  Moselle,  may  be  given,  but  effervescing  wines  arc 
forbidden.     Fluids  should  not  be  taken  too  cold. 

Oysters  may  be  allowed  either  raw,  broiled,  or  panned.  Butter 
may  be  allowed  very  sparingly,  and  cream  sometimes,  but  in  gen- 
eral fats  and  oils  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  all  fat  meats,  |K>rk, 
sausages,  and  solid  food  cooked  in  grease.  Rich  gravies  and  sauces 
of  every  kind  must  be  forbidden,  and  all  solid  focxl  must  be  thor- 
oughly masticated.  Many  persons,  especially  those  who  have  an 
excessive  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  live  best  on  a  diet  of  lean 
roast  beef,  rare  steak,  or  white  meat  of  chicken,  eaten  with  stale 
white  breaci  or  dry  toast  and  very  little  butter.  This  diet  can  be 
taken  for  some  time  before  serious  objection  is  made  to  it. 

One  occasionally  meets  with  persons  in  whom  the  digestion  of 
salt  and  smoked  meats  seems  to  be  more  easily  accomplished  than 
that  of  fresh  meat.  The  explanation  offered  by  Niemeyer  is  that 
these  preparations  are  less  likely  to  decompose  and  form  abnormal 
fermentation  products  in  the  stomach.  Dried  smoked  l>eef,  ctit  in 
thin  slices  and  eaten  almost  or  quite  raw,  is  pal  at  aide  and  easily 
digx»sted.  Some  dyspeptics  can  also  digest  lean  boiled  bam,  lean 
smoked  bacon,  and  salt  fish,  such  as  shreddeil  codfish,  thoroughly 
cooked,  better  than  they  can  fresh  meat.  Leubc  allows  caviare. 
smoked  ham.  and  boiled  lean  veal.  Sweetbreads  and  calves*  brains 
are  digestible.  Tough  meat  and  flesh  of  young  animals  recently 
killed,  such  as  '*  biib  *'  veal,  should  not  be  eaten. 

*  Fish  and  soft-cooked  eggs  disagree  with  some  pLr^rms.  Init  others 
can  digest  them  without  difficulty, 

Saccharine  and  farinaceous  focids  are  to  be  avoitied.  Sooner  or 
later  they  arc  almost  certain  to  undergo  lactic  and  butyric-acid  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach  with  the  production  of  much  eructated 
flatus  and  '*  sourness/*  Sugar  especially  excites  the  secretion  of 
gastric  mucus.  When  improvement  is  established,  the  f^ticnt  may 
gradually  be  allowed  a  little  carefully  prepared  starchy  foot!,  but 
still  no  sweets  of  any  kind.  A  single  lump  of  sugar  in  a  cup 
of  cafS  an  tait  dmnk  at  breakfast  can  produce  an  acute  dyspep- 
sia, lasting  all  day.  The  varieties  of  starchy  foods  which  may  be 
first  eaten  are  those  which  have  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  the 
heat  of  baking  or  long  boiling.     Such  are:  Dry  bread  thoroughly 
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toasted,  bread  cnist*  plain  crackers,  zwieback,  gruels  or  meat  soups 
thickened  with  arrowroot,  thoroughly  cooked  sago,  or  ground  rice, 
vermicelli,  and  macaroni  well  boiled.  The  purest  carefully  baked 
wheat  bread  from  hard  white  wheat  flour  agrees  better  than  the 
coarser  varieties  of  brown  bread,  whole-meal  breads,  etc. 

Many  persons  who  take  an  intelligent  but  not  hypochondriacal 
interest  in  their  digestion  find  by  repeated  trial  that  the  bread  of  a 
certain  baker  agrees  with  them,  while  that  of  another  does  not, 
although  its  nutritive  value  for  normal  stomachs  may  be  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

Potatoes  are  apt  to  produce  flatulency  with  sour  eructations,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  they  must  be  forbidden.  If  roasted  and  very 
mealy  they  may  be  sometimes  allowed.  Among  vegetables  those 
which  are  especially  forbidden  are  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  the  leg- 
umes, and  corn.    A  little  fruit  may  be  allowed  between  meals,  such 

cooked  apples,  either  baked  or  stewed,  or  stewed  prunes,  if  not 
loo  sweet. 

Especially  forbidden  are  pastry,  sweets  of  all  sorts*  sweet  pud- 
dings and  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  hot  breads,  pickles,  fried  foods,  and 
strong  condiments. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  it  is  important  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  food  taken  so  as  to  diminish  the  liabiliiy  of  its  remain- 
ing in  the  stomach  undigested.  Food  which  is  so  selected  and  pre- 
pared as  to  diminish  the  work  of  the  stomach  shoiild  be  given  only 
at  long  intervals  in  order  that  the  digestion  of  one  meal  may  be 
thoroughly  accomplished  before  the  next  is  eaten.  It  is  well  to 
order  at  least  six-hour  intervals  between  the  meals,  and  they  should 
not  be  eaten  too  soon  after  exercise. 

Convalescence. — As  the  patient  improves,  the  dietary  may  be 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  cooked  fresh  vegetables,  such 

spinach,  celery,  asparagus,  onions,  and  fresh  young  peas,  may 

added. 

Fresh  ripe  fruit  will  be  found  serviceable  in  curing  constipation, 
which  almost  invariably  follows  as  a  result  of  concentrated  diet.  In 
many  cases  this  trouble  must  be  counteracted  by  the  daily  morning 
use  of  some  aperient,  and  a  half  tumblerful  of  hot  Hunyadi  water, 
or  of  Friedrichshall  bitter  water,  or  a  drachm  of  Carlsbad  salts  in  a 

I  tumbler  of  hot  water,  should  be  taken  each  morning  before  any  food 
Is  swallowed.  The  salts  are  further  serviceable  by  diminishing  hy- 
persemia  of  the  stomach  and  hepatic  engorgement.  Much  benefit  is 
derived  from  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  water  or  a  glass  of  hot  \'ichy 
iTrom  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  each  meaL  the  object 
being  to  separate  the  layer  of  thick  ropy  mucus  which  overlies  the 
orifices  of  the  gastric  tubules.  Much  of  the  advantage  to  patients 
with  chronic  gastric  catarrh  received  from  a  course  of  treatment  at 
Carlsbad  and  similar  spas  is  due  to  the  action  o£  sulphate  of  soda 
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*  alkalies  in  removing  mucus  (rom  the  stomach  and  cleans- 
m^  tbtt  anembrane  beneath,  rather  than  to  any  specific  virtue  in  the 
res, 
ic  Acid. — The  value  of  hydrochloric  acid  given  to  aid 
Sipsstkm  consists  quite  as  much  in  its  power  to  proraote  the  con- 
wamon  of  pepsinogen  into  active  pepsin  as  to  act  directly  upon  the 
tood.    The  latter  can  be  accomplished  very  well  by  artificial  digestion 
QUlsule  of  the  body.    If  therefore  there  is  complete  atrophy  of  the 
gv^tric  tubules  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  of  long  standing,  the  givin 
ot  the  acid  fails  to  excite  secretion  from  tubules  permanently  dt 
stroyed.  and  Boas  declares  that  the  acid  combines  so  readily  wil 
tile  salts  and  albuminoids  of  the  food  that  it  is  not  practicable 
(five  enough  of  it  to  have  any  free  acid  remaining,  and  he  ont 
necommends  it  for  those  cases  where  the  function  of  the  gastriS 
tubules,  as  shown  by  testing  the  digestive  power  of  a  sample  of  the 
Hocnach  juice,  is  not  wholly  abolished.    He  admits  its  usefulness 
«D  aniifermentative.    This  view  is  not  generally  held,  however,  ari 
as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  the  majority  of  these  cases 
improved  by  taking  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  any  solid  anir 
food  w^hich  is  allowed  them  which  is  otherwise  found  to  cause  dis 
comfort.    It  is  best  to  give  the  acid  not  immediately  with  the  foe 
but  half  an  hour  later,  and  twenty  minims  may  be  prescribed  in  on 
dose,  or  two  or  three  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  may  be  giv< 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour     It  may  be  prescribed  alone  in  half  aiT 
ounce  of  water,  or  mixed  with  a  little  glycerin  in  a  claret  glassful  of 
water,  and  it  should  be  sw^allowed  through  a  glass  tube  to  save  the 
teeth  from  injury. 

Exercise,   Massage,   Lavage,   etc.— Exercise   should    be   recom- 
mended, but  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  digestiotL     It 
should  be  postponed  until  digestion  has  been  in  progress  for 
least  an  hour  or  tw^o,  and,  when  the  patient's  strength  admits  of 
gontle  horseback  or  bicycle  riding  and  moderate  rowing  is  bene^ 
ficial  for  the  young  and  middle-aged. 

Massage  of  the  stomach,  performed  two  hours  after  meals,  is 
service,  and  lavage  is  of  great  value  when  pyrosis  and  gastric  di^ 
tress   occur   so   soon   after   eating   as    to   indicate   active    malfcd 
mentation* 

Daily  morning  douching  of  the  stomach  to  remove  mucus  au^ 
muco'pus  in  those  in  whom  a  dyspeptic  tendency  exists  will 
lo  prevent  the  advent  of  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  (D.  D,  Stewart)^ 
This  process,  which  is  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  treat* 
ment  of  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach   (p.  546),  is  now  much  less  in 
vogue  than  fonnerly  for  simple  gastric  catarrh. 

Saline  laxatives  and  appropriate  tonics,  such  as  strychnine  and 
arsenic,  are  indicated  in  addition  to  the  dietetic  measures  above  dc- 
ftcribed. 
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Electricny  's  of  service  only  when  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  by  Einhorn's  method  (p.  551 ), 

In  obstinate  cases  change  of  scene  and  occupation  may  do  much 
good,  and  a  sea  voyage  is  sometimes  to  be  suggested. 

CHRONIC  GASTRIC  CATARRH   IN  CHILDREN 


Children  with  chronic  gastric  catarrh  should  always  eat  their  prin- 
cipal meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  take  only  a  light  supper. 

When  of  nervous  temperament,  they  are  apt  to  bolt  their  food 
without  proper  mastication.  At  the  age,  too,  when  their  deciduous 
teeth  are  being  replaced  they  may  from  time  to  time  have  difBcolty 
in  eating  solid  food.  This  matter  sliould  be  inquired  into,  and  if 
necessary  all  such  food  must  be  minced  before  it  is  given  to  the  child. 
Children  accustomed  to  luxury  usually  overeat,  and  suflfer  in  con- 
sequence. Their  supervision  at  table  is  often  left  to  ignorant  or 
careless  servants,  who  should  be  cautioned,  and  better  heed  will  be 
taken  if  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  physician  rather  than  by  an 

^indulgent  mother. 

^p  In  young  children  gastric  lavage  is  easily  performed,  and  it  may 
be  beneficial,  but  older  children  are  apt  to  struggle  and  resist  it. 
The  tube  may  be  passed  as  in  gavage  (see  Gavage),  and  directions 
for  lavage  are  also  given  on  p.  547.     For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to 

^lise  only  water  which  has  been  previously  sterilised  by  boiling, 

H  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach— Gastrectasia 

^m  Causation^^Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  stricture 
^HDf  its  pyloric  end,  or  from  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  in  which  case  it 
^Bs  accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  much  tenacious  mucus*  The 
^^stricture  may  be  due  to  a  carcinomatous  growth,  to  hypertrophicd 

mucous  membrane  caused  by  chronic  gastritis,  or  to  contracture 

following  gastric  ulcer. 

Gastric  dilatation  is  also  produced  by  loss  of  tone  or  paresis  of 

the  muscular  coat,  by  destruction  of  the  muscular  coat  due  to  ulcer- 

Iation,  and  by  lack  of  proper  nervous  or  nutritive  supply,  such  as 
results  from  debilitating  illness,  like  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  or 
Ifeneral  ncrv^ous  prostration.  Less  often  it  is  caused  by  abuses  of 
diet,  especially  those  which  give  rise  to  much  gas  by  excessive  use 
of  effervescing  beverages,  etc.  The  varieties  due  to  gastritis,  de- 
bility, and  dietetic  errors  are  most  amenable  to  treatment. 

Pathological  Physiology*— The  food  is  improperly  digested, 
^bownng  to  want  of  gastric  juice  and  of  peristalsis  or  to  admixture 
^tivith  quantities  of  mucus.  It  therefore  lingers  in  the  stomach  be- 
Hyond  the  usual  time,  ferments,  interferes  with  thorough  digestion 
'of  the  next  meal,  and  renders  the  chyme  unfit  for  the  intestine. 
Food  will  often  lie  undigested  in  a  dilated  stomach  all  night,  and 
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be  vomited  with  accumulated  mucus  in  the  morning.  The 
gested  food  accumulates,  and  by  its  weight  drags  down  the  sioroach  I 
and  favours  further  dilatation  by  stagnation  and  development  oCl 
gases.  The  motor  function  of  the  stomach  is  almost  completely! 
suspended,  and  the  organ  must  therefore  be  taxed  as  little  as  possible* | 

Dietetic  Treatment. — For  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  limit  1 
the  quantity  of  solid,  and  especially  of  fluid  nourishment.     Nolhrng;! 
but  the  simplest  articles  of  diet  should  be  allowed.    All  food  sbouW 
be  given  in  a  concentrated  and  readily  assimilable  form,  so  that ' 
it  will  either  be  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach  wall  or  pass 
promptly  into  the  duodenum. 

In  bad  cases  food  should  be  predigested  as  much  as  possible^ . 
although  many  of  the  predigested  foods  are  open  to  the  objectionj 
that  they  are  much  diluted  in  the  process,  and  are  therefore  less] 
serviceable.  The  more  concentrated  varieties  should  be  chosetL.! 
Ewald  recommends  the  employment  of  peplonised  condensed  mtllcJ 
which  is  very  nutritious  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  It  should  be  J 
condensed  without  addition  of  the  usual  excess  of  cane  sugar,  which  I 
will  surely  ferment  in  the  stomach. 

The  patients  are  often  thirsty,  and,  in  fact,  the  original  ditatationj 
may  have  been  caused  by  excessive  imbibition,  but  the  amount  o| 
fluid  drunk  with  meals  must  be  restricted  to  four  or  six  ounces,  or^ 
in  bad  cases  no  fluid  at  all  should  be  allowed  at  mealtimes.     If  the 
thirst  is  considerable,  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water  may  be  taken  a  half 
hour  before  meals,  to  be  absorbed  or  pass  into  the  intestines  before 
the  food  enters  the  stomach.    Water  is  more  quickly  absorbed  hotl 
than  cold.     In  bad  cases  thirst  may  be  relieved  by  water  encmata, 
but  they  are  rarely  necessary. 

The  proper  diet  for  gastric  dilatation  is  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  chronic  gastritis,  except  that  it  is  even  more  concen- 
trated and  smaller  in  bidk,  and  farinaceous  food  is  almost  wholly] 
forbidden. 

At  first  only  animal  food  should  be  given,  such  as  scraped  beef  • 
or  a  piece  of  broiled  chicken,  with  perhaps  a  very  little  dry  toast  ofj 
toasted  cracker.     If  vomiting  is  a  persistent  symptom.  Petrequiaj 
advises  the  patient  to  drink  milk  very  slowly,  taking  crushed  ice' 
with  each  mouthful     Later,  after  from  two  or  three  to  six  weeks, 
if  improvement  has  resulted,  more  latitude  is  permissible,  and  the 
food  advised  is  lean  meat  free  from  coarse  fibres;  fresh  vegetables,] 
yoimg  peas,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  tender  and  well-cooked  pun-es,  dry  I 
bread,  haricots,  lentils,  lettuce  or  cress  with  vinegar,  simple  starchesj 
such  as   sago,   macaroni,   rice,  tapioca,  and  vermicelli,   boiled  or 
broiled  oysters  or  fish,  soft-cooked  eggs,  orange  juice,  stewed  or^ 
baked  apples  wMthout  sugar,  stewed  pears.    Some  patients  may  drink 
a  tumblerful  of  boiled  milk  between  meals,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best 
to  take  nothing.     Some  dietists  recommend  a  perfectly  dry 
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>mitting  all  fluids,  and  order  three  meals  a  day  at  long  intervals* 
In  mild  cases,  coffee  and  tea  without  sugar  are  allowed. 

To  be  avoided  are  most  forms  of  starchy  food,  and  sugar,  pota- 
toes, old  peas,  beans,  corn.     Fruit  consists  largely  of  water  in  pro- 
portion to  its  nutritive  value,  and  its  vegetable  acids  are  apt  to 
isagrec.     It  must  therefore  be  eaten  sparingly.     Fats,  butter,  and 
'oils  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach.     Thirst-exciting  foods,  as  salt 

ifish,  must  not  be  taken,  nor  beer,  efTervescing  mineral  waters,  red 
fwine,  thin  soups,  milk,  water,  tea,  coffee,  diluted  or  light  alcohoUc 
beverages. 
I       In  all  cases  too  long  continuance  of  a  very  rigid  diet  is  liable  to 
cause  the  patient  or  the  stomach  itself  to  rebel.    The  patient  should 
be  weighed  once  a  week.     The  stools  must  be  examined  and  the 
general  nutrition  carefully  considered.    If  weight  is  rapidly  lost*  the 
food,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  being  assimilated,  and  it  should  be 
changed.    It  may  become  necessary  to  disregard  the  rules  for  fluid 
and  put  the  patient  for  a  time  upon  a  diet  of  prepared  milk. 
^^       Aids  to  Dietetic  Treatment. — Other  means  of  treatment  w^hich 
^bre  really  adjuncts  to  dietetic  measures  should  be  recommended. 
^Kuch  are  lavage,  massage,  and  electricity,  which  will  be  considered 
^B>e1ovv.     Mucus,  especially  that  which  is  accumulated  overnight,  may 
^H>e  washed  out  of  the  stomach  by  sipping  a  cup  of  very  hot  walcr 
^■or  taking  alkaline  mineral  water,  or  a  pint  of  w^ater  w^ith  ten  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  on  rising. 

It  is  often  desirable  for  the  patient  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  and 
^^a  half  after  eating,  and  he  should  especially  avoid  mental  and  bodily 
^K^tigue,  w^hich  tend  to  divert  both  nerve  energy  and  the  blood  from 
^^the  functions  of  digestion. 

Hydrochloric  acitl  and  pepsin  mixtures  with  the  nitrogenous  diet 
are  serviceable. 

Lavage* — In  cases  of  either  dilatation  or  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
which  fail  to  improve  on  restricted  diet  and  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment lavage  or  stomach  washing  becomes  necessary.     This  is  an 
entirely  safe  procedure,  and  one  to  which  patients  become  readily 
accuston)ed,  provided  sufficient  tact  and  care  is  employed  when  the 
method  is  first  applied.    It  was  first  practised  by  Kussmaol  in  1867. 
The  operation  met  with  so  much  success  that  it  has  since  that  time 
been  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perform  with  a 
little  experience  and  care.    It  should  be  attempted  in  all  serious  cases 
in  whicli  other  methods  to  relieve  the  patient  have  been  already 
^B tried  and  have  failed.     It  is  almost  indispensable  in  those  cases  in 
^Pu^hich  the  atony  of  a  greatly  distended  stomach  wall  prevents  the 
food  from  being  expelled  into  the  intestine,  causing  constant  accu- 
^^inulation  and  fermentation,  or  in  cases  in  which  decomposing  food 
^■passes  into  the  duodenum,  exciting  intestinal  dyspepsia,  meteorism, 
"and  diarrhcea. 
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of  bacteria  have  been  obtainc 
stocnach  in  which   food  had  beea^ 

arc  twotold  ,  It  IT  It  only  rcniuvf 
bxun  the  stomach,  and   the 
and  allays   vomiting,  but 
meiTibrane  cleanses  it  and  stin 
secretion  and  the  stomach  wait 
regular  action  of  the  bovvt 
of  weight,  oppression,  discomCi 
ezperienced  after  lavage  is  usu 
boursw     It  IS  so  great  that  pati 
ID  fam  die  cesophageal  catheter  themsch 
df  warm  water  in  one  hand  and  a  funiic 
mi  siphon  oot  their  oym  stomachs  with 
Id  wash  the  stonadi  once  a  day.    In  extre 
to  perform  the  operation  twice  a  day. 
e  established,  washing  may  be  limited] 
saj  be  employed  occasionally,  according! 
be  continued  for  several  weeks  after  the 
As  a  result  of  this  treatment,  the  ston 
and  the  food  is  always  better  digested 
absorbed,  while  nutrition  and  assimilation  are  ^ 


far  digestion  of  the  principal  meal  of  the 
kcr  each  lavage,  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
and  the  meal  can  often  be  assimilated  cc 
repugnance  to  food  exists,  the  tube  may 
and  peptones  and  predigested  milk  may  i 
M  is  withdrawn  from  the  stomach,  although,  as" 
it  too  much  fluid  food  should  not  be  given. 

tfae  operation  of  lavage  a  medium-sized  aesopha- 

I  be  selected,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

ikree  large  smooth  eyes  or  "  velvet  **  fenestra  and 

i  red  rubber  which  is  sufficiently  flexible  wi 

beat  as  to  allow  the  tube  to  double  upon  its 

^  fHsng^   This  mbe  should  be  fully  eighteen  inches  long. 

^  ^  IflkdbMi  1^  m  kogth  of  three  feet  of  common  rubber  tubing 

(.^^^■■l  (Iks  tube  ;  the  other  extremity  of  the  rubber  tuhii 

^  «  lomiet  through  which  warm  water  is  poured  in 

A  glass  ftmnel  is  preferred,  which  makes  it  easier  j 

as  they  return.     The  patient  is  cautioned^ 

forward  and  throw^n  back  and  not  to  bite  i 

r  lod  the  tube  is  gently  pushed  over  the  dorse 

«fewn  over  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall   into  the 

Tbe  tasenioti  of  the  tube  will  be  facilitated  by  oiling 
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in  mild  cases.  Sometimes  merely  eliminating  from  the  diet  such 
obviously  indigestible  foods  as  pies,  griddle  cakes,  pickles,  fried 
foods,  or  rich  cheese,  will  produce  marked  improvement,  but  it  is 
often  necessary  to  enforce  a  very  strict  regimen. 

Milk  Diet. — Severe  cases,  especially  those  complicating  Bright* s 
or  cardiac  disease,  demand  rigorous  restriction  of  the  diet,  and  it 
may  become  necessary  to  give  milk  exclusively  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  From  two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  quarts  of  fresh  mill 
are  required  for  this  diet  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  amount  dc^ 
pending  upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  patient  and  his  ability  to 
take  exercise.  The  latter,  however,  must  be  reduced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent while  the  milk  diet  is  in  force.  The  milk  may  be  given  either 
hot  or  cold,  hut  hot  milk  is  best.  It  shotdd  be  diluted  with  soda 
w^ter  or  an  alkali,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate  or  magnesia,  and 
salt  should  be  added.  Very  bad  cases  with  extensive  atrophy  and 
abundant  mucous  secretion  may  require  pancreatinised  milk  and  beef 
preparations. 

In  some  cases,  especially  those  due  to  chronic  alcoholism,  there 
is  annoying  thirst,  which  is  relieved  by  diluting  the  milk  with  equal 
parts  of  Vichy  or  Apollinaris  water.  The  fluid  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  waste  from  the  system 
through  the  kidneys. 

To  most  patients  who  are  ill  enough  to  require  a  fluid  or  an 
exclusive  milk  diet»  it  is  preferable  to  give  food  frequently,  at  the 
rate  of  four  ounces  of  the  above  mixture  once  in  two  hours,  until 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  improves,  when  the  dilution  of  the 
milk  is  to  be  reduced,  given  in  larger  quantity  (six  to  eight  ounces), 
and  the  intervals  may  be  prolonged  to  three  hours.  When  much 
gastric  irritation  or  nausea  exists,  the  milk,  if  at  all  rich  in  cream» 
should  be  skimmed,  as  fat  is  not  well  tolerated.  Buttermilk  is  used 
quite  extensively  in  Germany  and  somewhat  in  this  country  for  the 
treatment  of  gastric  catarrh^  It  may  be  taken  undiluted.  To  some 
persons  the  taste  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  ordinary  milk. 
The  casein  of  the  buttermilk  is  already  coagulated  and  exists  in  a 
condition  of  fine  subdivision,  so  that  it  does  not  form  large  clots 
in  the  stomach.  Patients  usually  tire  sooner  of  buttermilk  than  of 
plain  milk.  Milk,  no  matter  how  given,  is  apt  to  produce  consti* 
pation. 

When  patients  insist  that  milk  always  disagrees  with  them  this 
is  often  on  accoiuU  of  their  not  having  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  prevented  from  forming  tough  coagulse  in  the  stomach,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  explain  this  fact  to  them,  and  secure  their  consent  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  some  of  the  numerous  means  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  improving  the  digestibility  of  this  invaluable  food  (see  p. 
75).  If  there  is  much  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  milk  is  usually  con- 
traindicatcd* 
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ild  it  prove  impossible  for  the  patiettt  to  digcsi 

to  mxpport  strength,  hts  dit-t  should  he  sufiptemeatisel 

raOlde    '        '   -iich  as  scraped  meat  or  ]  'd  meat  ' 

ihr  foi  1  be  cither  fluid  or  almo>:  y  solid; 

duid  with  sohd  food  dilutes  the  feeble  gastric 

li  far  proper  digestion.     No  broth  or  soup  should  be 

we^SL    Alcohol  should  in  general  be  forbidden,  and 

r  OQCoa  are  to  be  taken  only  in   m-  i.  much 

^tbsmt  milk  and  sugar     Occasionally  i,;^  ae,  such 

IcscQc,  may  be  given,  but  effcrvescing^  wines  arc 

bbIs  should  not  !>e  taken  too  cold, 

w  be  allowed  either  raw,  broiled*  or  panned.     Butter 

fen-  sparingly,  and  cream  sometimes,  but  in  gen- 

■  ^ds  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  all  fat  meats,  pork, 

d  9B&d  food  c(x)ked  in  grease.    Rich  gravies  and  sauces 

li  mast  be  forbidden,  and  all  srjlid  food  must  be  thur- 

Many  persons,  especially  those  who  have  an 

of  hydrochloric  acid,  live  best  on  a  diet  of  lean 

■R  Steak,  or  white  meat  of  chicken,  eaten  with  stale 

«K^  dr)'  toast  and  very  little  butter.     This  diet  can  be 

^<sic  time  before  serious  objection  is  made  to  it. 

'.ssunally  meets  with  persons  in  whom  the  digestion  of 

aaakcd  meats  seems  to  be  more  easily  accomplished  than 

^  meat*     The  explanation  offered  by  Niemeyer  is  that 

tirtnn5  are  less  likely  to  decompose  and  form  abnomiai 

products  in  the  stomach.     Dried  smoked  beef,  cut  in 

aih!  eaten  almost  or  quite  raw,  is  palatable  and  easily 

-     It-  dyspeptics  can   also  digest  lean  boiled  ham.  lean 

;ind  salt  fish,  such  as  shredded  codfish,  thoroughly 

than   they  can   fresh   meat,      Leube  allows   caviare, 

!id  boded  lean  veal.     Sweetbreads  and  calves'  brains 

.V      Tough  meat  and  flesh  of  young  animals  recently 

'  bob  *'  veal,  should  not  be  eaten. 

M -cooked  cg^s  disagree  with  some  persons,  but  others 

;i  without  difficulty . 

and  farinaceous  footls  are  to  be  avoided.  Sooner  or 
almost  certain  to  undergo  lactic  and  butyric-acid  fer- 
tll  the  stomach  with  the  production  of  much  enictated 
jtourness."  Sugar  es|iecially  excites  the  secretion  of 
LIS,  When  improvement  is  established*  the  patient  may 
be  allowed  a  little  carefully  prepared  starchy  food,  but 
of  any  kind.  A  single  lump  of  sugar  in  a  cup 
dnmk  at  breakfast  can  produce  an  acute  dyspep- 
day.  The  varieties  of  starchy  ftx>ds  which  may  be 
those  which  have  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  the 
boiling.     Such  are:  Dr>'  bread  thoroughly 
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asted,  bread  crusty  plain  crackers,  zwieback,  gruels  or  meat  soups 

ickened  with  arrowroot,  thorouglily  cooked  sago,  or  ground  rice, 

ermicelli,  and  oiacaroni  well  boiled.     The  purest  carefully  baked 

heat  bread  from  hard  white  wheat  flour  agrees  better  than  the 

coarser  varieties  of  brown  bread,  whole-meal  breads,  etc. 

Many  persons  who  take  an  intelligent  but  not  hypochondriacal 
interest  in  their  digestion  find  by  repeated  trial  that  the  bread  of  a 
certain  baker  agrees  with  ihcnii  while  that  of  another  does  nut, 
although  its  nutritive  value  for  normal  stomachs  may  be  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

Potatoes  are  apt  to  produce  flatulency  with  sour  er  uc tat  ions »  and 
w^hen  this  is  the  case  they  must  be  forbidden.  If  roasted  and  very 
mealy  they  may  be  sometimes  allowed.  Among  vegetables  those 
which  are  especially  forbidden  are  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  the  leg- 
umes, and  com.  A  little  fruit  may  be  allowed  between  meals,  such 
as  cooked  apples,  either  baked  or  stewed,  or  stewed  prunes,  if  not 
too  sweet. 

Especially  forbidden  are  pastry,  sweets  of  all  sorts,  sweet  pud- 
dings and  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  hot  breads,  pickles,  fried  foods,  and 
strong  condiments. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  it  is  important  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  food  taken  so  as  to  diminish  the  liability  of  its  remain- 
ing in  the  stomach  undigested.  Food  which  is  so  selected  and  pre- 
pared as  to  diminish  the  work  of  the  stomach  should  be  given  only 
at  long  intervals  in  order  that  the  digestion  of  one  meal  may  be 
thoroughly  accomplished  before  the  next  is  eaten.  It  is  well  to 
order  at  least  six-hour  intervals  between  the  meals,  and  they  should 
not  be  eaten  too  soon  after  exercise. 

Convalescence. — As  the  patient  improves,  the  dietary  may  be 
mewhat  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  cooked  fresh  vegetables,  such 
5  spinach,  celery,  asparagus,  onions,  and  fresh  young  peas,  may 
1)e  added. 

Fresh  ripe  fruit  will  be  found  serviceable  in  curing  constipation, 
which  almost  invariably  follows  as  a  result  of  concentrated  diet.  In 
many  cases  this  trouble  must  be  counteracted  by  the  daily  morning 
use  of  some  aperient,  and  a  half  tutnblerful  of  hot  Hunyadi  water, 
or  of  Friedrichshall  bitter  water,  or  a  drachm  of  Carlsbad  salts  in  a 
tumbler  of  hot  water,  should  be  taken  each  morning  before  any  food 
is  sw^allowed.  The  salts  are  further  serviceable  by  diminishing  hy- 
raemia  of  the  stomach  and  hepatic  engorgement,  Much  benefit  is 
lerived  from  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  water  or  a  glass  of  hot  Vichy 
om  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  each  meal,  the  object 
ing  to  separate  the  layer  of  thick  ropy  mticus  which  overlies  the 
rifices  of  the  gastric  tubules.  Much  of  the  advantage  to  patients 
ith  chronic  gastric  catarrh  received  from  a  course  of  treatment  at 
Isbad  and  similar  spas  is  due  to  the  action  o£  sulphate  of  soda 
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If  there  is  hyperaesthesia  of  the  pharynx  the  pharyngeal  wall  may 
be  louchcd  with  a  2-  or  4-per-ceiU  cocaine  solution  just  before  the 
introduction  of  the  tube,  or  several  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  administered  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 
If  nausea  occurs  when  the  tube  first  reaches  the  cardia  it  is  usually 
overcome  by  pouring  in  a  httlc  fluid.  The  success  of  the  opera- 
tion at  the  first  trial  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  physician 
and  the  degree  to  which  he  has  obtained  the  confidence  of  his 
patient,  and  has  been  able  to  overcome  any  nervous  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  a  process  which  is  at  best  highly  disagreeable.  After  the 
sufferer  from  gastric  dilatation  has  experienced  the  relief  which 
lavage  of  the  stomach  can  give,  he  usually  requires  no  urging  to 
allow  the  process  to  be  repeated.  In  withdrawing  the  lube  it  should 
be  compressed  in  order  to  avoid  having  any  of  its  contents  trickle 
into  the  larynx. 

The  fluid  used  for  washing  the  stomach  may  be  either  cool, 
warm,  or  quite  hot  water.  Warm  water  is  best,  but  it  is  well  to 
sterilise  it  by  previous  boiling.  If  much  mucus  is  present  or  much 
acidity,  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  two 
or  three  per  cent  (15  grains  to  the  pint),  or  a  similar  quantity  of 
sodium  borate  or  boric  acid,  a  onc-half-pcr-cent  solution  of  salicylic 
acid,  or  a  i-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  salicylate.  Vichy  is  occa- 
sionally used. 

The  best  time  for  conducting  lavage  is  shortly  before  the  midday 
meal,  the  patient  liaving  had  a  very  light  breakfast,  and  it  shotild 
only  be  performed  when  the  stomach  is  believed  to  be  compara- 
tively empty.  If  the  tube  is  introduced  before  breakfast,  having 
had  nothing  to  cat  for  a  number  of  hours,  patients  arc  more  apt  to  be 
disagreeably  aflfected.  especially  if  the  washing  be  long  continued, 
and  I  have  occasionally  seen  them  become  faint  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  better,  therefore,  that  a  light  breakfast  of  bread  and 
milk,  pancreatinised  milk,  or  of  a  scraped-beef  sand\iich  and  a  cup 
of  black  coflFee  should  be  taken ;  three  hours  later  the  stomach  is 
to  be  washed.  There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  patient  is 
so  distressed  by  the  effort  to  pass  the  tube  or  by  the  operation  of 
rinsing  the  stomach  itself  that  it  has  to  be  abandoned.  Lavage 
must  be  avoided  in  cases  complicated  by  much  prostratioii.  {ecble 
heart  action,  aneurism,  haematemesis.  or  haemoptysis. 

Accessor^'  measures  which  are  to  be  used  in  connccticm  wth 
Ia\*age  and  careful  regulation  of  diet  are  massage  and  medicinal 
treatment  which  consists  largely  of  the  administration  of  tonics, 
especially  strychnine,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  muscular 
action  of  the  stomach.  This  remedy  may  be  given  hypodermicalljr 
if  necessary. 

Ttimtf — Gastric  massage  should  be  performed  aboot  two  ami 
a  haU  or  three  hottrs  alter  each  meal  for  ten  mimitcs.    The  patkm 
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In  any  case  in  which  the  gastric  irritation  is  persistent  it  is 
necessary  to  give  fluid  food,  and  only  in  small  oft-repeated  doses, 
preferably  in  predigested  form.  The  food  is  best  given  cold,  as  a 
rule,  although  some  persons  can  relieve  nausea  by  sipping  very 
hot  water. 

A  tcaspoonful  of  prepared  milk,  or  in  extreme  cases  but  a  few 
drops»  given  with  a  medicine  dropper  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
may  be  all  that  the  stomach  will  at  first  tolerate. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  dietetic  substances  which  are  commonly 
prescribed  for  the  relief  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  for  nourishment 
while  those  conditions  exist :  Cracked  ice;  pancreatinised  milk  ;  milk 
with  sodium  bicarbonate  (ten  grains),  and  cerium  oxalate  (five 
grains);  milk  and  lime  water;  milk  and  Vichy,  soda,  Seltzer,  or 
carbonic-acid  water;  whey;  koumiss  and  zoolak;  beef  extracts 
and  peptonoids,  such  as  Johnson*s  Fluid  Beef  and  Carnrick's  Beef 
Peptonoids,  somatose,  Valentine's  or  Liebig*s  meat  juice ;  raw  meat 
pulp,  scraped ;  strong  black  coffee ;  sour  lemonade  or  lemonade  and 
Vichy;  clam  broth.  Dry  crackers,  dry  toast,  and  ginger-snaps  will 
sometimes  be  retained  in  seasickness,  or  a  cracker  buttered  and 
sprinkled  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper;  brandy  and  soda;  iced  dry 
champagne ;  iced  brandy  diluted  with  water,  soda  w^ater,  or  Apol- 
linaris. 

Very  severe  and  protracted  cases  may  require  lavage  or  nutrient 
enemata.  Vomiting  after  abdominal  surgical  operations  is  often 
controlled  by  lavage, 

SEASICKNESS 

There  is  no  know  n  dietetic  treatment  of  seasickness  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  cases*  There  are  those  who  overeat  because  of  the 
tonic  of  the  bracing  sea  air.  The  idleness  and  lack  of  accustomed 
exercise,  and  perhaps  something  in  the  quality  of  the  air  itself,  all 
contribute  to  make  them  bilious,  and  unloading  stomach  and  bowels 
thoroughly  once  for  all  suffices  to  cure  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage*  The  habit  of  indulging  in  late  '*  farewell  suppers  "  is  nat- 
urally the  worst  preparation  possible  for  a  sea  voyage. 

Some  persons  at  sea  can  leave  the  table,  vomit  the  first  two  or 
three  courses  of  a  dinner,  return,  and  finish  the  meal  with  astonish- 
ing equanimity.  With  them  nausea  is  not  a  persistent  or  annoying 
symptom,  and  they  need  no  treatment.  Others  are  always  nauseated, 
but  fail  to  vomit,  and  consequently  grow  weak  from  lack  of  food. 
They  do  well  to  take  a  mild  emetic  at  first,  and  usually  a  tumblerful 
of  lukewarm  w^ater  will  serve  to  empty  the  stomach  of  food  lying 
there  undigested  and  fermenting.  They  are  then  temporarily  re- 
lieved, and  can  assimilate  some  form  of  predigested  food. 

Still  others,  after  severe  experience  with  cmcsis,  strongly  crave 
and  can  actually  retain  and  digest,  in  defiance  of  all  dietetic  laws. 
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substances  which  they  could  scarcely  eat  at  home.     Old  cheese,  i 
and  raisins,  sour  pickles,  canned  lobster,  and  similar  incongruities  t 
diet  are  indulged  in  without  a  qualm. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  though  the  greater 
number  are  women,  who  become  so  ill  at  sea  as  to  reach  a  serious 
condition  of  prostration.  These  patients  are  constantly  nauseated* 
not  alone  by  the  taste,  but  by  even  the  sight  and  odour  of  food 
The  mere  idea  of  it,  as  the  suggestion  from  reading  an  elaborate 
nwfm,  will  nauseate.  It  is  often  difficult  for  such  patients  on  a 
crowded  steamer  to  obtain  the  proper  food  and  service,  and  it  is  we 
for  them  to  go  provided  with  certain  articles  which  are  most  usefn 
Chief  among  these  is  sterilised  milk.  This  is  now*  easily  obtainable 
before  sailing,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  fresh  durir 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  transatlantic  voyage.  It  may  be  peptonis 
at  the  time  it  is  needed,  or  diluted  wnth  equal  parts  of  Vichy  or  lie 
water,  or  taken  with  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  three 
grains  of  cerium  oxalate  to  the  tumblerful.  The  Swiss  railk,  con- 
densed  without  sugar,  may  also  be  used.  Fresh  lemons  and  sour 
oranges  are  very  acceptable  to  many  patients,  the  former  particu* 
larly  so  on  account  of  their  greater  acidity  and  special  power  to  quiet 
the  nausea  of  seasickness.  The  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons,  squeezed 
into  a  tumbler  of  iced  Vichy  or  Apollinaris,  with  a  little  sugar  or  i  ~ 
charin,  and  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  makes  a  most  refresh 
ing  and  soothing  beverage. 

Prepared  clam  broth,  like  milk,  can  also  be  taken  in  bottles,  and^ 
it  often  allays  nausea.     It  is  mildly  stimulating  and  nourishing.         _ 

Other  drinks  which  are  recommended  besides  those  above  mc 
tioned  are  weak  brandy  and  soda  or  Seltzer,  cold  champagne, 
sparkling  Moselle.     Too  much  ice  water  should  not  be  drunk,  bfl 
cracked  ice  may  be  sucked.     Strong  black  coffee  is  excellent* 
there  is  uncertainty  about  this  being  obtained  good  at  sea,  the  ea 
tract  of  coflFee  may  be  carried,  which  can  be  drunk  diluted  m 
water     Coffee  distinctly  allays  nausea,  besides  being  a  good  cardii 
stimulant  and  diuretic.     Some  persons  can  take  porter  or  stout 
small  doses  with  benefit. 

It  is  not  well  to  take  too  much  soup  or  broth  at  once,  for  if  the 
is  much  motion  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  tipping  about  in  the  stomac 
as  the  vessel  rolls  and  pitches*  may  easily  accentuate  the  nause 
In  some  cases  patients  may  retain  dry,  solid  food  better  than  liquid 
and  they  should  try  soda  crackers,  zwieback,  lemon  gingcr-snap 
and  chipped  smoked  beef,  which  can  be  obtained  in  boxes  at  tt 
grocer*s  before  sailing.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  necessar}-  to 
use  beef  peptonoids  or  other  meat  preparations,  such  as  beef  meal. 
given  either  by  mouth  or  in  enemata.  The  white  of  egg  may  be 
given  in  brandy.  Preserved  dry  ginger  helps  some  persons.  Lime- 
water  tablets  mav  be  used. 
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Epigastric  applications  of  hot-water  bags  or  mustard  pastes  afford 
relief.  It  is  desirable  to  lie  down  at  once  after  taking  food,  and  lie 
perfectly  horizontal,  without  a  pillow.  It  is  very  important  to  keep 
the  bowels  freely  open  with  bitter  water  of  some  sort,  Robinal  is 
less  objectionable  in  taste  than  others.  Seidlitz  powders  are  usually 
well  retained,  and  so  is  citrate  of  magnesia. 
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VOMITING  OF  PREGNANCY 

The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  usually  takes  the  form  of  simple 
**  morning  sickness/*  This  may  not  appear  until  the  patient  arises 
in  the  morning,  when  she  feels  faint,  dizzy,  and  nauseated.  Such 
cases  are  benetited  by  remaining  in  bed  until  a  glass  of  milk,  or  a 
cup  of  warm  broth  with  a  biscuit,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  coffee  and  a 
sandwich  has  been  taken  and  digested.  There  may  then  be  no  re- 
turn of  nausea  during  the  day,  but  the  diet  should  at  all  times  he 
simple,  especially  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  and  all  richly  cooked 
food,  pastr)%  sweets,  sauces,  and  elaborate  *'  made  dishes  *'  should  be 
avoided.     Beyond  this  such  patients  may  need  no  further  treatment. 

In  other  women  the  nausea  is  more  persistent,  and  in  the  worst 
instances  the  symptom  is  very  difficult  to  control  by  any  therapeutic 
or  dietetic  measures. 

Such  cases  are  to  be  treated  on  the  lines  suggested  above  for  the 
cure  of  vomiting  in  general  and  for  severe  seasickness.  Nutrient 
enemata  should  be  early  resorted  to  if  there  is  any  sign  of  failing 
strength,  and  before  a  patient  is  allowed  to  die  of  inanition  artificial 
delivery  may  be  necessitated.  Such  extreme  cases  are  fortunately 
very  rare. 

The  treatment  of  other  fonns  of  vomiting  will  be  considered 
under  the  headings  of  Alcoholism  (p.  y)g)*  Acute  Gastritis  (p. 
537),  Chronic  Gastritis  (p.  540).  and  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach 
(P-  546)- 

Ulcer  of  the  Stomach 

In  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  there  is 
danger  of  irritation  of  the  abrailetl  surface  through  either  the 
chemical  or  mcclianical  action  of  the  food.  Excessive  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  itself  is  believed  to  be  similarly  irritating.  In  serious 
cases  where  the  ulcer  is  extensive  or  where  it  is  deep  and  the  stom- 
ach wall  is  thinned,  there  is  hability  of  a  rupture  being  caused  by 
overdistention  or  an  undue  amount  of  peristaltic  action.  In  the 
normal  relaxed  comhtion  of  the  stomach  wall  the  mucous  membrane 
is  folded  into  ruga?,  but  when  it  is  slightly  distended  the  surface  is 
smoothed  out,  and  a  greater  degree  of  stretching  may  rupture  an 
nicer  which  is  on  the  point  of  perforation,  but  which  might  still 
heal  over  if  the  tension  were  not  Vjo  great.  Further  danger  from 
the  presence  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  lies  m  the  fact  that  small  blood 
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vessels  may  he  occasionally  eroded,  giving  rise  to  profuse  haemor- 
rhage, and  any  food  which  irritates  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  increases 

this  risk. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— For  these  reasons*  if  the  patient  is  seen  i 
soon  after  the  occurrence  of  gastric  hsemorrhage,  it  is  neccssar>^  to  i 
withhold  all  alimentation  from  the  mouth  and  nourish  the  patient  j 
exclusively  upon  nutrient  eoeniata.  This  treatment  permits  the  | 
stomach  to  remain  relaxed,  and  it  is  not  stimulated  to  peristalsis  or  j 
secretion  of  irritating  gastric  juice. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  nutrient  enemata  it  may  be  advis-| 
able  twice  a  day  to  give  rectal  injections  of  a  pint  of  salt  water,  ( 
which  by  its  absorption  prevents  thirst  and  relieves  the  patient  of 
the  craving  for  swallowing  liquid,  which  might  result  in  exciting 
further  vomiting.  In  severe  cases,  if  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
continues  or  the  haemorrhage  is  repeated,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
continue  the  rectal  alimentation  for  many  days,  and  patients  may 
live  upon  it  comfortably  for  a  week  or,  in  some  cases,  much  longer 

I_avage  has  been  employed  successfully  when  vomiting  and  pain 
in  the  stomach  were  uncontrollable.  One  usually  hesitates  in  * 
adopting  this  practice  on  account  of  a  fancied  danger  of  pushing 
the  a^sophageal  tube  through  the  weakened  w^all  of  the  stomach, 
and  I  have  known  of  one  case  which  resulted  fatally  from  this 
procedure,  where  the  stomach  wall,  however,  was  already  eroded 
through  both  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers,  and  perforation  in 
any  event  was  imminent.  When  the  stomach  wall  is  weakened  the 
mere  act  of  vomiting  itself  is  a  menace  of  rupture,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  lavage  is  justifiable  if  carefully  performed.  There  is  do 
special  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  a  very  flexible 
tube  which  is  not  pushed  too  far  into  the  stomach,  as  the  ulcer  is 
usually  some  distance  from  the  cardiac  end,  and  food  can  sometimes 
be  poured  into  the  stomach  through  the  tube  after  lavage  with 
alkaline  water,  when  it  may  be  retained  and  digested.  This  treat- 
ment should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where  haemorrhage  has  not 
occurred  within  a  week,  and  in  which  other  efforts  to  control  pain 
and  irritation  of  the  stomach  have  been  faithfully  tried,  but  have 
failed. 

Debove  recommends  the  use  of  the  oesophageal  tube  for  gav- 
age  when  vomiting  is  persistent  and  nutrient  enemata  are  not  satis- ' 
factorily  retained.  The  tube  should  be  passed  as  far  as,  but  not  ] 
necessarily  into,  the  stomach,  and  fluid  food  is  poured  through  it  j 
The  act  of  swallowing  is  thus  avoided,  and  emesis.  as  in  the  case  of  1 
infantile  dyspepsia,  is  less  likely  to  follow.  If  the  tube  proves  irritat- 
ing its  use  must  not  be  insisted  upon. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  after  a  day  or  two  of  complete 
rest  the  condition  of  the  stomach  will  admit  of  the  gradual  resump- 
tion of  mouth  feeding,  but  nourishment  must  be  given  exclusively 
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in  liquid  and  predigestfd  form.  The  object  is  to  give  only  food 
which  will  tax  the  stomach  as  little  as  possible,  and  either  be 
promptly  absorbed  or  pass  quickly  into  the  duodenum. 

At  first  but  very  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  should  be  offered  at  one  time,  and  the  effect  in  regard  to 
nausea  or  vomiting  must  be  carefully  observed.  Later,  from  four 
to  six  ounces  should  be  given  every  two  hours.  For  those  cases  of 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  in  which  patients  are  allowed  to  take  food  per 
os»  a  milk  diet  will  usually  agree  the  best,  provided  precautions  are 
observed  against  the  formation  of  large  curds  in  the  stomach,  which 
are  exceedingly  irritating.  The  milk  should  be  given  in  any  form 
in  which  it  is  best  borne,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
upon  the  modes  of  preparing  milk  and  rendering  it  digestible  (p, 
76).  If  it  is  tolerated,  the  dosage  may  be  increased  to  three  to 
four  ounces  every  two  hours.  Peptonised  milk  gruel  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Roberts.  Da  Costa  has  found  that  ice  cream  gave 
unexpected  relief  in  some  cases.  Some  patients  do  well  upon 
koumiss,  buttermilk,  or  zoolak,  Ewald  advocates  the  use  of  milk 
thickened  with  flour  of  various  kinds  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
large  coagula^.  The  predigested  starchy  infant  foods,  such  as  Nes- 
tie's,  Mellin's,  Imperial  Granum,  or  malted  milk,  may  be  added,  but 
gruels  made  with  coarse  cereals  are  not  permissible. 

When  milk  preparations  fail,  it  is  unwise  to  persist  in  giving 
them,  and  teaspoonful  doses  of  beef  juice  should  be  substituted,  or 
peptonised  solutions  or  pancreatinised  meat  juice  may  be  tried. 
Other  patients  may  be  fed  upon  egg  albumin  beaten  and  sweetened 
or  prepared  with  sherry  wine,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  beaten 
in  an  ounce  of  boiling  water  and  added  to  a  tumbler  of  milk.  Less 
serious  cases  may  be  allowed  such  articles  as  zwieback  or  stale 
bread  crumbs  or  cracker  crumbs  soaked  in  milk  until  quite  soft. 
They  will  prevent  the  formation  of  large  coagulae  of  milk.  One  of 
the  various  malt  preparations  may  be  well  tolerated  and  prove 
nutritious.  Leube's  Soluble  Meat  is  a  German  preparation,  which 
relieves  the  stomach  of  all  necessary  w^ork,  and  consequently  re- 
duces the  period  of  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach.  It  proves  very 
serviceable  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  may  be 
given  alone  or  combined  with  milk  or  salted  meat  broths  and  bread 
crumbs.  Leube  himself  prescribes  in  this  form  an  equivalent  of 
half  a  pound  of  beef  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  claims  good  success 
for  it,     Mosquera's  meat  jelly  may  be  employed. 

As  a  rule,  if  a  patient  thrives  upon  a  diet  of  milk  and  broths, 
it  is  best  to  let  well  enough  alone  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  any 
increase  in  either  the  quantity  or  variety  of  the  diet  should  be  made 
with  extreme  caution.  If  improvement  follows^  as  indicated  by  the 
diminution  in  pain  and  the  absence  of  gastric  distress  after  eating, 
and  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  other  articles  may  be  carefully 
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added  in  moderation  to  the  diet,  such  as  milk  toast,  sweetbread, 
eggs  (not  hard-boiled),  scraped  meat,  custard,  a  small  piece  of 
boiled  or  broiled  white  meat  of  chicken  or  mutton  or  fish,  chicken 
broths  thickened  with  arrowroot,  rice,  vermicelli,  clear  meat  broths 
or  thickened  soups  to  which  the  yolk  of  an  egg  has  been  added^ 
or  crumbled  dry  toast  and  a  carefully  prepared  puree  of  potatoes  may 
be  prescribed.  Stewart  recommends  the  addition  of  malt  to  the 
puree. 

A  few  easily  digestible  solid  foods  may  next  be  added  to  the 
menu,  such  as  tender  rare  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  tender  game»  like 
the  breast  of  partridge,  quail,  or  squab  in  season.  The  soft  part  of 
large  oysters  (raw  or  broiled),  boiled  fresh  fish,  such  as  bass,  sole,  or 
whiting,  rice  pudding,  bread  and  milk  pudding,  tapioca,  sago,  farina, 
and  cornstarch — ^are  all  articles  which  may  be  permitted  in  modera- 
tion. 

The  patient  should  be  informed  of  the  existing  condition  in  the 
stomach,  and  of  the  dangers  attending  any  serious  departure  from 
the  rules  of  diet  carefully  laid  down,  and  it  should  be  explained 
that  for  several  months  after  the  acute  symptoms  of  gastric  nicer 
have  subsided  the  greatest  care  must  be  observed  not  to  overload 
or  overwork  the  stomach,  and  to  refrain  from  eating  food  such  as 
coarse  bread  or  groats,  or  vegetables  having  tough  outside  cover- 
ing, like  peas»  corn,  and  beans,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  produce 
mechanical  irritation.  No  fruit  except  orange,  lemon>  or  peach  juice 
should  be  allowed. 

Osier  recommends  the  following  menu  for  gastric  ulcer : 

8  A.  M. — Two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  Leube's  beef  solution, 

12  M. — Three  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  milk  gruel  or  pepto- 
niscd  milk  gruel  made  with  ordinary  flour  or  arrowroot,  to  which 
gruel  an  equal  quantity  of  peptonised  milk  is  added. 

4  p.  M. — Buttermilk. 

8  p.  M.— Gruel. 

In  addition,  rectal  alimentation  is  to  be  given.  The  w^hites  of 
eight  eggs  may  be  used  in  alternation  with  the  beef  solution. 

After  a  month  of  this  treatment  the  following  articles  are  cau- 
tiously given :  Scraped  beef,  chicken,  fresh  sweetbread,  a  farina- 
ceous pudding  made  with  milk  and  eggs.  This  treatment  should 
last  three  months,  most  of  which  time  is  to  be  spent  in  bed. 

The  rules  for  stimulants  are  that  they  should  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden unless  they  become  necessary  through  exhausting  haemor- 
rhage or  great  weakness,  in  which  event  they  had  better  be  supplied 
through  the  rectum. 

Von  Ziemssen  prescribes  Carlsbad  water  in  order  to  neutralise 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  hurry  its  contents  into  the  duodenum* 
He  recommends  drinking  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  this  water  hot  early 
in  the  mornings  during  convalescence. 
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Aerated  waters  should  not  be  recommended.  The  gas  is  apt  to 
distend  the  stomach,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  beheved  to  be  irritating 
to  the  raw  surface  of  the  ulcer. 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach 

In  cancer  of  the  stomach,  prolongation  of  the  patient's  life  and 
personal  comfort  depends  more  upon  the  dietetic  than  any  other 
form  of  treatment.  Nourishment  should  be  given  in  a  concentrated 
and  predigested  form,  and  where  pyloric  obstruction  exists,  in  a 
condition  which  admits  of  direct  absorption  from  the  stomach  wall. 
It  is  necessary  to  avoid  food  tliat  is  liable  to  remain  long  in  the 
stomach  and  excite  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  may  in  turn  develop 
severe  pain  or  fatal  hsemorrhage,  and  to  prohibit  anything  which 
by  undue  fermentation  might  cause  distention  and  stretch  an  already 
thinned  gastric  wall  to  the  point  of  perforation. 

Osier  mentions  that  in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  pain  usu- 
ally begins  soon  after  eating  and  continues  until  its  digestion  is  over 
or  vomiting  occurs,  but  sometimes  the  pain  of  carcinoma  may  be  re- 
lieved by  ingestion  of  food. 

Aside  from  the  local  difficulties  of  digestion  in  gastric  carcinoma 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stomach  wall,  the  gastric  juice  is 
either  deficient  in  amount  or  altered  in  composition,  and  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  totally  absent.  Hence  stomach  digestion  can* 
not  be  counted  upon  at  all,  and  it  is  important  to  digest  all  food  by 
artificial  processes. 

In  nearly  all  cases  nutrient  enemata  will  sooner  or  later  be  re- 
quired either  as  an  adjunct  to  stomach  feeding  or  to  replace  it  en- 
tirdy.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  separately 
discussed.    (See  p.  414.) 

If  much  pain  follows  the  ingestion  of  any  food,  or  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhage,  stomach  feeding  should  be  entirely  re- 
placed in  this  manner.  In  no  other  disease  can  life  be  supported  for 
so  long  a  time  and  so  comfortably  upon  exclnsive  rectal  alimentation. 
After  a  few  days  of  rest  secured  by  substitution  of  enemata  the 
stomach  may  become  less  intolerant  and  food  can  again  be  swal- 
lowed. 

The  exact  nature  and  site  of  a  carcinomatous  lesion  cannot 
always  be  determined,  especially  tn  its  early  stages,  and  each  case 
requires  special  study.  Patients  soon  find  by  experience  what  gives 
them  most  distress  and  learn  to  avoid  it.  In  general,  saccharine  and 
farinaceous  foods  should  be  proscribed  because  they  are  normally 
not  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  in  carcinoma  they  linger  and,  aided 
by  the  catarrh  which  is  usually  also  present,  undergo  abnormal  fer- 
mentation with  production  of  gas,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  It  is  usu- 
ally the  case  tliat  predigested  albuminous  food  is  better  assimilated. 
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Digestion  in  such  cases  should  be  watched  from  day  to  day,  and  wIicb 
patients  can  tolerate  a  little  simple  farinaceous  food  without  its  pro-^ 
ducing  eructations  or  increasing  the  gastric  pain  and  discomfort,  i 
may  be  added. 

If  the  new  growth  causes  stricture  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stom- 
ach, only  fluid  food  can  be  taken,  and  the  act  of  swallowing  shoiil 
be  studied  to  make  sure  that  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  devc 
oping.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  constricts  the  pyloric  end,  food  i 
not  pass  on  into  the  intestine  and  gastric  dilatation  may  result    If 
then  becomes  highly  important  to  put  into  the  stomach  only  that 
which  can  be  absorbed  from  its  walL     Such  substances,  besides 
water,  include  peptones,  albumoses,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  (chan 
pagne,  whisky,  and  brandy),  all  which  may  be  taken  up  by  the  ci| 
culation  of  the  gastric  wall  in  considerable  quantity.     Albumos 
would  theoretically  constitute  a  most  useful  food,  being  entirely  pr 
digested  and  ready  for  immediate  absorption ;  but  practically  patient! 
soon  weanr-  of  such  a  diet,  and  food  of  that  nature  will  not  long  sup 
port  life  when  given  alone.     In  complete  pyloric  obstruction  albii 
Rioses  may  be  prescribed,  and  in  advanced  gastric  dilatation  they  ar 
needed.    They  may  be  sometimes  alternated  with  other  foods  witi 
advantage. 

If  much  dilatation  exists  without  nausea  or  vomiting,  fluid  food 
will  sometimes  lie  unabsorbed  in  the  stomach  for  one  or  two  day 
and  then  several  quarts  of  fluid  will  be  unexpectedly  ejected.  It 
consequently  advisable  to  examine  and  percuss  the  stomach  fron 
time  to  time,  to  make  sure  that  notirishment  swallowed  is  not  accu 
mutating  there, 

Exceptioaaily,  if  the  disease  has  not  progressed  too  far,  patients 
do  best  on  a  dry  diet,  and  finally  chopped  steak,  tender  rare  beef, 
chicken,  scraped  beef,  soft-cooked  or  raw  eggs  may  be  given,  and 
digestion  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or 
papoid.  If  there  is  no  pyloric  obstruction,  and  if  it  does  not  produce 
nausea  or  pain,  simple  forms  of  starchy  food  may  be  added,  such  as 
dry  bread,  toast,  or  crackers. 

In  advanced  cases  the  diet  must  be  fluid  and  concentrated ;  food 
should  be  given  only  in  very  small  quantities— not  over  one  or  twq^ 
teaspoonfuls  at  one  time,  frequently  repeated.    Meat  extracts,  alt 
moses,   buttermilk,   pancreatinised   milk,   koumiss,    and    prep 
egg  albumin  may  be  retained.     The  yolks  of  eggs  are  not  ab- 
sorbed hxim  the  stomach  on  »xottnt  oi  the  Eat  which  they  contaiiL 
When  possible,  the  diet  should  consist  almost  wholly  of  predi*- 
gested  milk. 

Oppohcr  advises  the  use  of  sour  milk  in  cases  of  carcinoma 
the  stomach  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  constant  tendency  to  vom-l 
iting«  and  in  which  ordinani  milk  coagulates  in  the  stomach  in  large 
curds.     Sour  mHk  is  much  less  apt  to  form  large  tough  coagulx.  It 
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is  usually  better,  however,  in  such  cases  to  pancreatinise  the  milk  or 
give  it  in  the  form  of  koumiss. 

For  the  control  of  vomiting  there  may  be  also  tried  iced  carbon- 
ated water,  champagne,  bismuth,  and  counter-irritation.  For  indi- 
gestion, eructations,  or  gaseous  distention,  antacids  and  antifer- 
mentativcs  are  indicated,  or  pepsin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid* 

Ewald  says :  "  A  diet  of  starches  and  vegetables  is  more  easily 
borne  than  that  of  meat,  since  the  diminution  in  the  secretion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  causes  the  digestion  of  albumin  and  meat  to  be 
incomplete.  In  most  cases  milk  is  also  poorly  home,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  rennet.**  When  milk  is  tolerated,  however,  he  advises 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  Cognac  to  each  tablespoonful,  or  the 
use  of  kefir  or  peptonised  milk. 

Many  special  systems  of  diet  have  been  exploited  for  the  treat- 
ment  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  some  of  which  have  proved  of 
occasional  value,  and  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  based  upon 
scientific  reasoning,  whereas  others  are  pure  quackery.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  no  such  thing  as  a  dietetic  *'  cure  "  for  cancer  ex- 
ists. The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  any  dietetic  system  for  this 
fatal  disease  is  that  it  may  make  the  patient  somewhat  more  com- 
fortable, and  prolong  his  life  perhaps  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  by 
maintaining  better  general  nutrition. 

Lavage  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  dietetic  treat- 
ment where  much  catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  dilatation  is  present,  It 
may  relieve  some  of  the  symptoms  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
but  it  should  be  performed  with  great  care,  for  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
extent  the  stomach  wall  may  be  eroded.     I  have  known  of  at  least 

I  one  case  in  which  a  fatal  result  followed  the  false  passage  of  an 
oesophageal  tube* 
DiARRHCEA 
Pathological  Physiology. — Diarrhoea  is  commonly  the  result  of 
•excessive  peristalsis.     It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
H  large  volume  of  fluid  in  the  intestine,  caused  either  by  lack  of 
absorption  of  an  excess  of  liquid  ingeste<l,  or  oftener  by  hypersecre- 
»tion  or  failure  to  absorb  the  fluid  of  the  chyme. 
The  exaggerated  peristalsis  is  occasioned — 
I.  By  increased  irritation  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  intes- 
tine, due  to  mechanical  stimulation  of  irritant  or  undigested  particles 
of  food  (e.  g.,  the  seeds  of  berries  or  husk  of  corn  grains). 

»2.  By  chemical  products  which  are  contained  in  the  food. 
3.  By  abnormal  fermentation,  the  products  of  which  excite  mus- 
cular contractions.  There  are  many  dietetic  causes  of  diarrhoea.  It 
may  be  produced  by  fermented  or  putrefactive  food,  by  improper 
food  mixtures,  by  food  which  is  too  coarse,  bulky,  and  irritating,  or 
by  monotony  of  diet.    The  excessive  use  of  meat  extracts  or  "  pep- 
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tones'*  IS  liable  to  cause  it.    In  the  tropics,  as  show^i  among IW 
troops  employed  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  the  Spanish*America 
war,  it  may  originate  from  a  salt-pork  ration,  the  consumption  of  too 
much  meat,  canned  dried  beans  ('*  baked  beans  ").     In  the  tropical 
and  in  hot  weather,  generally,  catarrhal  enteritis  is  easily  excited,  audi 
animal  food  soon  spoils  if  exposed  lo  the  heat  and  air. 

Diarrhoea  may  be  (a)  acutt\  due  to  temporary  errors  in  diet,  *'  tak* 
ing  cold,"  causing  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  the  ingestion  of  poisons^l 
overdoses  of  aperients,  etc.,  or  (b)  chronic ^  complicating  some  intes 
tinal  or  other  malady. 

Acute  diarrhoea  often  subsides  of  itself  if  food  be  withheld  until 
the  irritant  matter  has  passed  off  from  the  intestine. 

Chronic  diarrhcea  of  long  standing  requires  great  care  and  pa- 
tience in  treatment. 

Abundant  greenish  fluid  stools  showing  much  bile  pigment  indi-, 
cate  that  the  stools  have  been  hurried  out  of  the  small  intestine! 
before  digestion  was  complete. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  diarrhoeal  diseases^  the  treatment  of  those  ^ 
only  which  arc  most  influenced  by  diet  will  be  discussed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages.     There  are  a  few  propositions  which  have  generall 
application  to  the  differ ent  varieties,  which  will  be  mentioned  here. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— It  is  a  general  rule  to  moderate  the  quantit 
of  food  and  avoid  all  food  likely  to  undergo  abnormal  fermentation^ 
(such  as  sugars),  or  having  a  considerable  residue.     Unirritating  * 
bland  substances  only  should  be  taken.     Fruits  and  vegetables  must ' 
be  wholly  interdicted. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  acute  attack  food  may  be  withheld 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  a  little  barley  water  or  arrowroot  gruel 
flavoured  with  a  mere  taste  of  lemon  or  spice  should  then  be  or- 
dered with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  in  soda  water.  Mut- 
ton or  chicken  broth  may  next  be  given,  and,  if  desirable,  it  may  be 
thickened  with  boiled  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  or  cracker  crumbs.  Pa- 
tients who  are  not  at  the  same  time  **  bilious  "  or  vomiting  may 
take  milk  diluted  with  one  third  lime  water. 

The  return  to  ordinary  diet  should  be  in  all  cases  gradual,  and 
such  articles  as  millc  toast,  oysters,  well-cooked  macaroni,  boiled 
rice  with  beefsteak  gravy,  the  breast  of  boiled  chicken,  or  a  little 
partridge  in  season,  with  baked  and  mashed  potatoes,  may  be  first  j 
allowed. 

Loose  stools  sometimes  occur  immediately  after  meals,  the  im- 
pulse for  the  bowels  to  move  coming  so  suddenly  that  the  patient  I 
scarcely  has  time  to  leave  the  table  for  the  closet.     In  such  cases  j 
*'  some  one  article  of  diet  is  at  fault "  (Osier).     The  patient  should' 
be  put  upon  a  diet  restricted  mainly  to  meat  and  stale  bread  or  toast 
for  a  few  days,  and  made  to  lie  down  and  rest  immediately  after 
meals.     Taking  food  into  the  stomach  excites  a  reflex  intestinal 
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peristalsis,  and  the  intestinal  contents  are  hurried  onward  before  they 
can  be  digested. 

For  the  form  of  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  hysterical  women,  if  a 
milk  diet  is  not  well  borne,  Osier  recommends  feeding  the  patient 
upon  egg  albumin  exclusively  while  medicinal  antispasmodics  arc 
given  to  diminish  peristalsis. 

In  diarrhceas  demulcent  and  oiucilaginous  drinks  are  useful,  and 
they  are  beheved  to  coat  the  alimentary  canal  and  protect  it  from 
local  irritation.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  such  action 
occurs  beyond  the  stomach. 


DiARRHCRA   IN    INFANTS  AND  YOUNC  CHILDREN 

Dietetic  Causes. — The  dietetic  causes  of  diarrhcea  in  infants  and 
young  childr^-n  may  be  classed  as  due  to — 

1.  Too  frequent  or  irregular  feeding. 

2.  Overfeeding. 

3.  Feeding  with  improper  or  **  spoiled  "  food» 

The  first  and  second  causes  are  commonest  in  early  infancy,  and 
the  third  is  commonest  in  childhood,  although  any  or  all  of  them 
may  operate  at  any  age. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country  are  nmch  less  subject  to  diar- 
rhoeal  disorders  than  those  raised  in  cities,  owing  to  the  relative 
purity  of  their  milk  and  other  foods,  and  the  greater  resisting 
power  with  which  their  better  general  health  and  vigour  supplies 
them. 

In  a  series  of  nearly  two  thousand  cases  among  infants  of  fatal 
diarrhcea,  collected  by  various  observers  (Hope,  Meinert.  Ballard), 
only  3  per  cent  received  the  breast  exclusively.  These  are  very  sig- 
nificant data,  and  point  to  the  conchision  that  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  arc  due  solely  to  the  use  of  improper  or  contaminated  food. 

Differences  in  the  mere  chemical  composition  of  the  cow*s  milk 
used  for  feeding  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  frequency  of 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  the  further  conclusion  is  reached,  and  has 
been  sustained  by  bacteriological  research,  that  the  harm  is  caused 
by  noxious  germs. 

Diarrhoea  occurring  in  nursing  infants  must  be  accounted  for  in 
other  ways,  although  germs  may  readily  have  access  to  the  child's 
mouth  from  an  unclean  nipple  or  from  sucking  its  own  soiled  fingers. 

Aside  from  this,  anything  which  disturbs  the  mother*s  digestion 
may  excite  diarrhcea  in  her  baby,  as,  for  example,  improper  food, 
menstruation  or  pregnancy  (rarely),  strong  nervous  influences,  such 
as  grief  or  worry,  great  exhaustion,  extreme  ansemia,  the  use  of  cer- 
tain powerful  drugs. 

Evidently  the  intestine  becomes  stronger  or  less  susceptible  to 
bacterial  poisons  after  the  first  two  years  or  thirty  months  of  life, 
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for  the  frequency  of  serious  diarrhoea  lessens,  although  the  child 
often  gets  worse  milk  to  drink  than  it  had  when  fed  upon  the  bottle 

It  has  been  suggested  that  water  may  excite  diarrhoea  by  hur- 
riedly washing  germs  into  the  intestine  which  are  ordinarily  killed 
in  transit  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach.  The  bile  is  reputed  to  be 
antiseptic,  but  Booker  has  found  that  all  bacteria  will  grow  in  a 
lo-per-cent  solution  of  it,  and  it  easily  undergoes  fermentation  from 
decomposition  of  its  mucus.  Its  antiseptic  reputation  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  it  stimulates  peristalsis,  keeps  the  bowels  moving,  and 
thereby  prevents  food  from  accumulating  and  fermenting  abnor- 
mally. 

In  large  cities,  where  women  among  the  poor  arc  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work  by  the  day*  they,  as  a  rule,  suckle  their  infants  for  only 
the  first  six  months,  or  if  for  a  longer  period,  they  add  other  food  or 
have  their  babies  bottle-fed  by  a  neighbour  or  in  a  **  clay  nursery  ** 
during  the  hours  in  which  they  themselves  are  away  from  home. 
Such  hand* fed  children  are  often  given  more  than  they  can  assim- 
ilate. 

As  the  infant  grows  older  it  is  brought  to  the  family  table,  and 
when  a  year  and  a  half  old  it  is  not  seldom  stuffed  with  any  articles 
from  it.  Beer,  sausages,  bananas,  potatoes,  tea,  and  coffee — all  arc 
given* 

Overfeeding  and  the  use  of  such  harmful  food  maintains  almost 
constant  dyspepsia,  and  if  it  docs  not  itself  cause  diarrh(jea  it  predis- 
poses to  it  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation  or  hypersemia,  so  that  slight  additional  factors  excite  the 
condition,  and  bacteria  find  a  fertile  soil  in  which  to  develop. 

In  older  children  foods  which  are  among  the  commoner  causes 
of  diarrhcca  are  unripe  or  overripe  fruits  of  all  kinds,  berries  with 
seeds,  vegetables  ha\nng  a  tough  outer  envelope,  such  as  old 
peas,  beans,  and  green  com,  imperiectly  cooked  cereals,  like  coarse 
hominy,  rice,  or  oatmeal,  nuts,  raisins,  and  dried  currants.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  diarrhoea  is  more  apt  to  be  caused  by  fruits  and  tough 
meats  imperfectly  masticated  than  by  vegetables. 

Examination  of  the  Stools. — In  all  serious  cases  the  stools  should 
be  examined,  if  possible,  microscopically,  to  determine  the  degree 
of  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  food.  The  chief  abnormal  in- 
gredients are  fat,  bacteria,  mucus,  casein,  starch,  and,  if  meat  has 
been  eaten,  muscle  fibres.  The  green  diarrhcea  of  infancy  is  usually 
of  microbic  origin.  Diarrh«xa  of  putrid  character  is  due  to  albu- 
minous fermentation,  and  jiroduces  more  severe  symptoms  (sec  pto- 
maine poisoning)  than  those  produced  by  the  simple  fetid  stools  of 
starch  fermentation. 

Fat. — The  normal  percentage  of  fat  which  the  stools  contain  is, 
according  to  l^ffelmann's  analysis,  fourteen  on  the  average,  but  in 
diarrhoea  with  intestinal  dyspepsia  it  rises  often  to  forty  or  fifty,  and 
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it  has  reached  sixty-four.  The  fat  appears  in  minute  white  flocciili, 
varying  tn  size  Irom  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  spht  pea.  These  small 
masses  are  often  mistaken  for  casein,  but  the  careful  researches  of 
Wegscheider,  Baginsky,  and  others  have  demonstrated  them  to  be 
composed  of  inspissated  fat  and  colonies  of  bacteria.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  them  from  casein,  as  they  alone  are  dissolved 
hy  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bacteria* — The  commonest  bacteria  of  infant  stools  are  the 
Bacterium  lactis  aero  genes  and  the  Bacterium  coli  commune.  In  fact, 
these  two  normal  varieties  are  the  only  constant  kinds  in  milk- 
fed  babies  (Eschcrich),  although  Booker  has  found  in  different 
cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  especially  cholera  infantum,  forty 
varieties  in  all  which  bear  no  special  relation  to  particular  foods. 
The  first-named  germ  occurs  only  when  milk  has  been  ingested^  for 
it  thrives,  as  its  name  indicates,  upon  lactose.  Its  cliief  site  is  the 
small  intestine,  where  it  causes  milk  to  ferment.  The  Bacterium 
coli  cofnmuih\  on  the  contrary,  elects  the  large  intestine  and  thrives 
upon  the  residue  of  digested  food.  Booker  is  of  tlie  opinion  tliat 
the  influence  of  the  various  pathogenic  germs  in  the  production  of 
diarrhoea  is  attributable  more  to  alteration  of  the  food  and  intestinal 
contents  than  to  direct  irritation  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

Casein* — Undigested  casein  is  a  less  common  ingredient  of  the 
stools  than  was  supposed  before  the  above-described  observations 
were  made.  When  present  it  is  in  the  form  of  smooth,  somewhat 
hard  masses^  often  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-white  colour  without, 
but  white  when  broken  open.  They  are  usually  friable,  and  have  a 
cheesy  odour.  They  may  present  a  semi-transparent  or  homy  ap- 
pearance. 

Starcli,— Starch  granules  appear  in  the  stools  very  often  when 
imperfectly  cooked  amylaceous  food  has  been  eaten,  such  as  oat- 
meal, barley,  potatoes,  bread,  etc. 

They  are  recognised  by  the  microscope,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  iodine,  which  colours  the  stools  dark  blue. 

Meat  Fibre. — Muscle  fibres  are  easily  recognisable  by  micro- 
scopic examination,  hut  not  otherwise. 

Dietetic  Treatment,^ — The  principles  of  dietetic  treatment  of 
simple  bacterial  or  mycotic  diarrhoea  occurring  in  infants  under  two 
years  of  age  are,  first,  to  give  the  alimentary  canal  rest,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  give  food  which  is  very  tlioroughly  absorbed,  leaving  the 
least  possible  residue  of  waste.  Al!  fpod  is  to  be  withheld  for  a  few 
hours,  and  cool  sterihsed  water  or  barley  water,  and  cracked  ice 
(if  pure)  is  given  to  allay  thirst.  The  child  will  not  suflFer  from  lack 
of  food.  It  will  suffer  much  more  with  it.  If  stimulants  are  needed, 
ten  to  thirty  drops  of  brandy,  well  diluted,  may  be  prescribed. 

After  the  interval  of  rest  food  is  to  be  cautiously  administered, 
but  in  less  than  the  usual  quantity.     Unless  the  infant  can  have 
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breast  milk,  which  is  usually  most  desirable  for  it,  it  is  be^t 
no  milk  at  all,  but  instead  such  articles  as  whey,  thin  mutton  or  I 
chicken  broth,  barley  gruel,  or  egg  albumen  beaten  in  half  a  pint  ofj 
cold  water  to  which  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and  a  pinch  of  salt  arc] 
added.  After  two  or  three  days  of  tliis  diet,  if  the  child  continues  I 
to  improve,  the  milk  diet  given  before  the  illness  is  to  be  gradually] 
resumed,  but  the  feeding  should  be  watched  for  at  least  a  week. 
To  older  children,  when  diarrhcea  has  been  excited  by  eating  i 
proper  food,  unless  the  bowels  have  been  already  very  thoroughly! 
evacuated,  or  if  signs  of  intestinal  irritation  continue,  it  is  best.  asJ 
with  adults,  to  give  castor  oil  and  opium  in  the  form  of  paregoric  or  I 
Dover's  jxjwdcr,  and  then  to  feed  the  child  upon  the  principles  laid ' 
down  above  for  infants.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  avoid  **  prepared 
foods  "  or  patented  infant  foods,  and  good  nutritious  home-marlcJ 
fresh  broth  from  lean  mutton,  or  chicken,  or  beef,  is  to  be  preferred,^ 


Enterocolitis  in  Infants  and  Children— Summer. 
Diarrhcea 

Summer  diarrhcea  is  exceedingly  fatal  among  infants   in  hot 
weather  in  densely  populated  localities,  and  they  require  very  care-j 
ful   feeding  for  this  disease.     Intractable  cases  are  prolonged  for 
se%Tral  weeks,  with  more  or  less  vomiting,  diarrhceal  mucous  stools, 
fever,  and  meteorism,  and  a  variety  of  complications  supervene. 

PreveBtion. — Entero-colitis  is  a  subacute  milk  infection,  resem- 
bling the  acute  form,  cholera  infantum,  but  it  is  less  violent,  although! 
much  more  prevalent.     It  is  produced  by  toxins  developed  by  the 
activity  of  bacteria  in  the  food,  and  it  is  therefore  to  a  large  extent 
preventable,  and  most  easily  so  by  exclusive  breast  nursing. 

The  preventive  treatment  for  weanlings  in  nurseries  where  thcrcl 
are  several  children  consists  in  absolute  cleanliness  and  antisepsis,! 
and  the  nurse  must  be  made  to  realise  the  necessity  of  disinfectingJ 
diapers  and  tier  own  hands  at  once,  and  she  must  never  handle  dthc 
food  or  food  utensils  with  soiled  hands,  for  by  neglect  of  these  sim* 
pie  precautions  the  germs  are  [)assed  on  from  one  child  to  another.! 
When  cow*s  milk  is  used  in  hot  weather  it  should  be  Pasteurised! 
unless  absolutely  fresh  and  clean. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — As  a  preliminary  to  dietetic  treatment  the 
alimentary  canal  should  be  evacuated  of  all  irritant  material.    The 
stomach  should  be  washed  out  through  a  funnel,  a  (No,   lo)  soft 
rubber  catheter,  hot  water  (102°  F.)  being  used,  to  w^hich  salt  isl 
added  (a  teaspoonful  to  the  quart).    The  colon  should  be  similarlfl 
irrigated  with  hot  salt  solution.    If  the  child  is  still  nursing,  and  tlicj 
mother's  milk  is  found  to  disagree^  a  wet  nurse  should  be  secured 
whenever  possible.    If  the  child  is  fairly  strong  and  well  nourished  1 
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at  the  commencement,  it  is  best  to  withhold  all  food  for  several 
hours,  and  merely  give  a  little  barley  water  or  some  equally  bland 
beverage.  In  any  event  it  is  best  to  abandon  milk  and  its  prepara- 
tions entirely  for  two  or  three  days.  In  this  manner  the  intestinal 
germs  which  are  causing  the  mischief  are  starved  out  or  replaced 
by  others  which  are  comparatively  innocuous. 

There  are  many  cases  of  enteritis  in  children  in  which  milk 
wholly  disagrees,  even  when  Pasteurised  or  pancreatinised,  appar- 
ently because  the  casein  is  not  properly  digested  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  such  cases  the  casein  should  he  prevented  from  passing  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  tough  and  irritating  coagida?. 

Fresh  meat  broths  (beef,  mutton,  or  veal),  pressed-meat  juice» 
and  egg-albumen  solution  with  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  diluted  whisky 
or  good  brandy,  are  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  all  milk.  Children  a  year 
or  more  old  may  have  gruels  of  arrowroot,  barley,  or  rice,  but  com- 
mercial baby  foods  and  patented  meat  extracts  should  be  omitted. 
mixture  of  cream  and  water  is  sometimes  well  borne. 

It  is  important  to  give  nourishment  in  very  moderate  quantity, 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time,  to  prevent  overfilling  of  the 
stomach.  For  older  children  a  little  scraped  beef  may  be  prescribed 
three  times  a  day :  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  drink  whey. 

After  several  days,  but  not  until  the  symptoms  have  well -nigh 
disappeared,  a  very  gradual  return  to  milk  is  permissible. 

In  those  cases  in  which  chiltlren  lose  all  appetite  or  infants 
persistently  refuse  to  take  the  bottle,  the  prognosis  is  extremely 
unfavourable,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  rectal  feeding  and 
stimulation. 

In  every  protracted  case  an  exact  record  should  be  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  food  taken,  and  no  general  report  should  be  accejited 
from  the  nurse  that  the  child  is  simply  *'  feeding  well."  P>eqiient 
weighing  and  comparison  with  the  amount  of  foixl  ingested,  com- 
bined with  personal  obser%^ation  of  the  stools,  are  the  best  guides 
for  the  physician  to  follow  in  regulating  the  diet,  and  they  should 
never  be  neglected. 

During  convalescence  older  children  should  he  carefully  watched 
to  see  that  they  do  not  siirrcptitiously.  or  through  ignorance  of  their 
nurses,  obtain  unwholesome  food.  Such  articles  as  potatrjcs,  toma- 
toes, and  other  fresh  vegetables,  coarse  cereals,  like  oatmeal,  w beaten 
grits,  and  corn-meal,  must  be  forbidden,  as  well  as  fruits.  Holt  has 
seen  a  fatal  issue  from  eating  a  few  raisins. 


Cholera  Infantum,  or  Acute  Milk  Infection 

Cholera  infantum  is  a  gastro-intestinal  disease  of  violent  acute- 
ness,  characterised  by  severe  vomiting,  purging  by  serous  stools, 
collapse,  verv  rapid  emaciation,  thirst,  fever,  and  other  svmptoms. 
38  ' 
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According  to  Holt,  between  2  and  3  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  diarrhceal 
disease  in  infants  are  cholera  infantum. 

It  does  not  occur  in  nursing  infants,  but  only  in  those  fed  by 
artificial  means*  No  specific  micro-organism  has  been  detected, 
although  various  germs  abound  in  the  watery  evacuations, 
Vaughan  believes  it  to  be  due  to  tyrotoxicon,  which  he  has  demon- 
strated in  cow*s  milk,  and  which  exists  only  in  milk  or  some  modi- 
fied form  of  it,  such  as  condensed  milk,  or  baby  food  made  in  part 
of  milk. 

The  disease  prevails  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  is  so  rapidly 
fatal,  usually  within  one  or  two  days,  that  very  prompt  and  vigorous 
treatment  is  imperative- 
Dietetic  Treatment. — The  giving  of  milk  in  any  form  must  be  im- 
mediately  and  peremptorily  stopped,  and,  as  Vaughan  says:  **  Pre- 
pared baby  foods  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  window.  Acute  milk 
infection  is  a  form  of  poisoning  by  a  substance  more  powerful  and 
deadly  than  white  arsenic/'  The  poison  must  therefore  be  washed 
out;  and  no  matter  how  much  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  have  already 
occurred^  the  stomach  must  be  cleansed  by  lavage,  and  the  colon 
must  be  irrigated  by  at  least  a  gallon  of  warm  Castile  soapsuds  and 
water,  after  which  cool  water  with  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  tannic 
acid  to  the  pint  should  be  injected  (V^aughan),  with  the  object  of 
precipitating  poisonous  proteids.  The  irrigation  has  a  further  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  replenishes  by  absorption  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  has  been  rapidly  drained  from  the  system  by  the  violent  purg- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  loss  of  which  causes 
insatiable  thirst.  The  lavage  allays  gastric  irritability,  and  alcoholic 
stimulation  must  then  be  ordered  in  the  form  either  of  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  iced  champagne  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  more  of  whisky  or  good  brandy,  diluted  in  water  or 
Vichy. 

From  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  given  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  avert  collapse.  If  necessary,  the  brandy  is  to  be 
given  by  rectum,  or  the  whisky,  in  extreme  cases,  by  hypodermic 
injection* 

Accessor^'  means  are  bathing  in  warm  mustard  water  and  friction. 
No  nourishment  except  the  alcohol  is  allowable  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  warm  meat  juice,  koumiss,  zoolak,  pancireatinised 
meat  broths,  or  egg  albumin  with  whisky  is  to  be  prescribed  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  every  half  hour  or  hour.  For  a  day  or  two  this  diet 
will  suffice,  and  milk  should  not  be  again  given  until  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  when  the  ordinary  previous  diet  may  be  cautiously  re- 
sumed. 

Older  children  may  be  allow^ed  to  have  junket  and  scraped  beef 
which  has  been  squeezed  through  a  sieve. 
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Cholera  Morbus— Acute  Catarrhal  Enteritis  in 

Al>ULTS 

Chokra  morbus  may  be  caused  by  the  iugcstion  of  indigestible 
foods  or  improper  drink,  such  as  poHuted  water,  or  water  or  beer 
drunk  in  large  quantity  after  long-continued  thirst,  or  chilling  after 
excessive  exercise  and  perspiration.  An  attack  may  be  excited  by 
unripe  fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  green  apples,  watermelons,  cu- 
cumbers, or  nuts. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — ^The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed, 
well  covered,  and  in  severe  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  no  food 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  dki  should  be  very 
light,  consisting  of  meat  broth  or  of  pancreatinised  milk  with  lime 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  latter,  given  alone  or  with 
a  little  boiled  rice  or  milk  toasL  Brandy  and  soda  or  champagne 
may  be  prescribed.  The  desire  to  drink  water  constantly  should  be 
restrained,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  intestine  too  fluid 
and  increases  the  diarrhcea.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  cracked  ice, 
very  weak  cold  tea  without  sugar,  or  oatmeal  water.  When  the 
tient  is  first  seen,  if  there  is  evidence  of  accumulation  of  irritating 
in  the  intestine  which  has  not  been  wholly  eliminated  by  the 
diarrhoea,  it  is  advisable  to  evacuate  the  bowel  with  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  or  salts. 

The  following  day,  if  diarrhcra  and  vomiting  liave  ceased,  the 
diet  may  be  increased  slowly  :  otherwise  it  should  be  still  restricted  to 
broths  and  milk.  Among  the  fo(jds  which  may  be  first  allowed  are 
a  soft-cook-ed  egg.  raw  oysters,  scraped  beef  with  soda  crackers  or 
toast,  and  well-boiled  rice.  If  the  attack  has  lasted  but  a  day  or 
two.  the  patient  may  soon  return  to  his  normal  diet ;  btit  if  it  has 
been  protracted,  or  if  he  has  been  much  weakened  by  it,  he  must 
observe  caution  in  eating  for  several  days.  The  diet  for  convales- 
cence given  on  p.  44 1  may  then  be  followed,  . 

Intestinal  Fermentation  and  Putrefaction, 
Autointoxication 

Intestinal  autointoxication  is  a  toxaemia  resulting  from  absorp- 
tion of  abnormal  food  products  formed  within  the  alimentary  canal 
by  bacterial  action.  This  definition  excludes  ptomaine  poisoning, 
milk,  fish,  and  meat  poisoning,  etc.^conditions  due  to  ingestion  of 
already  poisoned  substances.  Autotoxsemia  disturbs  the  vascular, 
nervous,  digestive,  and  eliminative  functions,  and  the  toxins  may 
be  demonstrated  in  the  stomach  contents,  faeces,  and  urine.  The 
symptoms  are  due  to:  i,  fermentation:  2,  putrefaction. 

1.  Fermentation  eymptoms  arc  caused  by  the  fermentation  prod- 
ucts of  carbohydrate  fi>jd,  principally  CO^  and  organic  acids,  such 
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a<>  lactic^  acetic,  and  butyric  chiefly,  and  to  same  extent  fomric 
succinic,  valerianic,  propionic  acids,  and  acetone.  Alcoholic 
mentation  is  also  present.  These  sjTnptoms  arc  in  part  mechaniG 
due  to  pressure  from  gas;  such  are:  eructations,  stomach  and  inics 
tinal  tympanites,  palpitation,  flatus,  abdominal  tenderness, 
irregular  stools.  In  addition  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  a  foul 
odour  in  the  breath  and  faeces.  With  the  exception  of  oxalic  add 
in  oxaluria,  femientation  products  are  not  recovered  from  tlic  urine 
to  any  extent,  as  the  ultimate  products  of  carbohydrate  focni  are 
CO2  and  water.    Slight  fever  may  be  present. 

The  severity  of  fennentation  autointoxication  symptoms  depends 
upon:  (i)  the  comfX)sition  of  foods,  (2)  the  variety  of  foods,  (3 
the  number  and  kind  of  bacilli  introduced  with  the  food,  (4) 
reaction  and  quantity  of  the  g-astric  juice.   (5)   the  motilit\'  of' 
stomach,  and   (6)  the  rate  of  absorption  of  fermentation  produc 

2,  Putrefaction  symptoms  are  caused  by  intestinal  piitrefac 
processes  involving  the  proteid  foods,  and  resulting  in  the  for 
tion  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  compounds,  chiefly  of  the  aromaj 
series;  such  are:  indol,  cresol,  phenol,  skatol,  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide gas  as  a  by-product,  free  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  Other 
important  products  are:  putrescin.  cadaverin.  neurin,  leucin,  c^-sd 
methyl,  mercaptan,  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  Excess  of 
produces  hydrothionamemia.  The  pmrefactive  bacillar>*  procesi 
take  place  mainly  in  the  colon,  but  may  extend  to  the  small  intest^ 
and  stomach.  In  general  the  symptoms  of  putrefaction  are  mo 
distinctly  toxic  and  less  mechanical  (less  gas  is  formed)  than  those 
of  fermentation.  The  effects  of  putrefaction  are  especially  mani- 
fest upon  the  blood  and  nervous  system.  C.  H.  Herter  gave  ind 
experimentally  to  several  persons,  with  the  effect  of  producing  sti^ 
symptoms  as  frontal  headache,  vertigo,  restlessness,  insomnia,  ffl 
quent  micturition,  diarrhcea.  and  finally  a  condition  of  neurasther 
Indo!  is  derived  from  the  ty rosin  of  proteid  food,  through  acrid 
of  the  colon  bacillus,  but  it  is  not  derived  in  any  quantity  fr 
milk.     It  is  closely  related  to  indican  fonnation. 

Neurin  is  another  highly  toxic  intestinal  product  formed  son 
times  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  derived  from  lecit 
in  f^gg  yolk  and  from  other  sources.     According  to  Herter,  in 
it   causes  increased   peristalsis,   diarrhoea,   abdominal   cramps, 
lessencfl  heart  force  and  pulse  tension. 

As  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  of  putrefactive  products  are  eli 
inated  through  the  kidneys  as  ethereal  sulphates,  etc.,   unlike 
carbohydrate  final  pnxlucts^  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  detect 
them  and  trace  their  relationship  to  special  articles  of  diet. 

The  clinical   results  of  autointoxication  may  be  immediate  0L_ 
acute  and  violent,  with  much  gastrointestinal  disturbance,  or 
may  be  remote,  i.  e.,  chronic.    In  the  latter  instance  such  conditic 
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are  associated  as  neuritis,  neuralgias,  tetany,  epilepsy.  ana!niia, 
arteriosclerosis,  skin  eruptions  like  eczema,  acne,  pruritus,  and 
exfoliative  dermatitis,  tetany,  poliomyositis,  psyclioses,  melancholia 
and  neurasthenia,  and  miscellaneous  toxEcniias  like  goutiness  and 
lith^mia.  It  is  not  claimed,  of  course,  that  intestinal  autointoxica- 
tion is  the  soic  cause  of  all  these  conditions,  hut  it  is  usually  asso 
ciated  with  them,  often  hoth  antedates  them  and  makes  them  worse, 
and  they  are  capable  of  improvement  under  dietetic  regulation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  of  intestinal  auto* 
intoxication  the  primary  digestive  disorder  may  be  in  the  stomach- 
Hastily  eaten  food,  coarse  or  indigestible  food  which  is  imperfectly 
t digested  in  the  stomach,  passes  into  the  intestine  in  a  condition  which 
tiay  give  rise  to  much  irritation,  and  if  many  l>acleria  are  present. 
to  the  development  of  a  variety  of  more  or  less  toxic  products. 
Similarly,  hyperacidity^  and  especially  hypermotility  of  the  stomach, 
which  causes  the  food  to  pass  too  quickly  into  the  intestine,  may 
result  in  intestinal  autointoxication. 

The  foul  breath  which  often  characterises  this  condition  is  in 
part  due  to  the  elimination  through  the  lungs  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
is.  which,  after  absorption  by  the  intestinal  vessels,  is  conveyed  to 
lie  pulmonary  circtdation  and  liberated  with  the  exhaled  air. 

Many  cases  are  rebellious  to  treatment,  and  naturally  it  is  more 
I  difficult  to  control  intestinal  than  gastric  digestion,  not  only  because 
le  intestine  is  relatively  inaccessible,  but  because  of  the  highly 
'complex  digestive  processes  in  which  the  bile,  pancreatic  and  intes- 
tinal juices  are  concerned. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  autointoxication  is  suggested  by  a 
^knowletJge  of  its  ^-etiology.  The  fermentation  cases  do  best  upon 
a  diet  of  simple  proteid  foods,  broths,  fish,  chicken,  eggs,  scraped 
beef.  etc..  with  dry  toast,  stale  bread  or  crackers.  The  putrefactive 
cases,  if  severe,  may  be  best  treated  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk, 
later  with  fruits,  cereals,  and  the  fresh  green  vegetables.  In  both 
classes  of  cases  elimination  should  first  be  promoted  by  laxatives, 
such  as  calomel  or  castor  oil,  and  the  drinking  of  w^ater  in  large 
quantity;  in  both,  intestinal  anti fermentative  remedies  are  useful. 

>'  such  as  creosote,  jS-naphtho!,  salol.  ichthyol,  or  bismuth  subgallate. 
f  Those  mixed  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  fermentation  and 
^putrefaction  are  combined,  are  best  treated  with  a  temix>rar>^  diet 
of  milk  and  bread  or  crackers,  together  with  eliminativcs  and  anti- 
fcrmentatives,  as  above  described. 


Chronic  Enteritis  in  Adults— Chronic  Intestinal 
Catarrh — Chronic  Colitis 

In  severe  cases  it  is  often  advisable  to  put  the  patient  upon  a 
lilk  diet  for  several  weeks.     Except  in  tuberculous  subjects  this  is 
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often  successful  in  effecting  a  cure.    The  milk  may  be  sktmi 
boiled  and  diluted  with  lime  water.    As  a  rule,  fatty  and  s; 
food   is   forbidden,  and    farinaceous   food  should  be   restricted  in 
quantity.     At  first  fats  fail  of  digestion  in  the  intestine,  and  later 
other  foods.     Patients  must  be  especially  instructed  to  take  their 
meals  ver\'  slowly  and  masticate  sufficiently.     The  diet  should  am- 
sist  cliiefly  of  bread  and  lean  meats — foods  which  leave  the  lea^H 
residue.     Scraped  beef,  beef  meal,  and  beef  peptonoids  are  usefnl^H 
The  intestinal  indigestion  may  be  improved  by  the  use  of  pancreatic      ' 
extracts  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium.     The  food  may  be  pancrtra- 
tinised  before  it  is  eaten,  or  pancreatin  may  be  given  in  keratin- 
coated  pills  designed  to  remain  undissolved  until  they  have  reached 
the  small  intestine.     The  stools  should  be  watched  for  undigested 
particles  of  food,  muscle  fibres*  etc 

If  emaciation  continues  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  animal  foot! 
may  be  best  to  give  oatmeal  porridge  or  mush  which  is  predigest 
with  diastase  or  malt  extract.     Baked  potatoes  may  be  stmtlarly 
treated. 

Foods  to  be  avoided  are  very  rich  milk,  green  ve^g^etables.  ra 
acid  fruits,  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  richly  cooked  acid  or  fat  dish 
crustaceans,  pork,  veal,  coarse  bread,  pastry,  sw^eets,  and  desserts 
all  kinds. 

In  milder  cases  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  constipation  witi 
intestinal  catarrh,  it  is  important  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  ihi 
may  be  done  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  food,  also  by  syste 
atic  exercise,  both  active  and  passive.  Mild  calisthenics,  mass; 
of  the  limbs  and  the  abdominal  wall,  combined  with  abundant  fresl 
air,  daily  bathing  in  cold  water,  and  friction  of  the  skin,  are  al 
useful  aids  to  treatment. 

There  are  cases  of  chronic  colitis  in  adults  which  do  not  improv 
upon  any  diet,  and  after  trying  a  great  variety  <)f  foods  the  patieni 
seem  to  get  on  even  better  for  a  time  on  a  mixed  diet  of  con&td 
able  diversity. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  given,  and  the  best  forms  ai 
claret,  sherry,  or  brandy,  all  diluted  to  two  or  three  times  theii 
bulk  with  Apollinaris  or  plain  water.     See  recommends  the  T 
Wine  of  St.  Raphael. 

Some  patients  are  considerably  benefited  by  residence  for  a 
weeks  at  one  of  the  alkaline  mineral  springs. 

An  intestinal  test  diet  has  been  devised  by  Schmidt  and  St 
burger  to  aid  in  determining  the  degree  of  peristalsis  and  oth 
intestinal  conditions  which  are  detenrtined  through  examination  of 
the  stools.  The  diet  comprises,  milk,  eggs,  mashed  potato,  scraped 
meat,  butter,  oatmeal  bouillon,  and  zwieback.  If  charcoal  or  carmin 
be  added,  these  substances,  being  indissohible^  reappear  in  the 
stools,  thus  marking  off  the  beginning  and  ending  of  those  stools 
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irhich  contain  the  waste  of  the  test  meals.  Thus  from  the  time  the 
carmin  meal  is  eaten  until  the  first  carmin  stool  is  usually  fifteen  to 
twenty*five  hours,  but  with  colitis,  especially  in  the  lower  colon,  the 
time  may  be  shortened  to  ten  hours  or  less.  By  varying  the  in- 
gredients of  the  test  meals,  one  ingredient  at  a  time,  the  toleration 
for  different  types  of  food,  fats  (butter),  carbohydrates,  meat,  etc», 
is  ascertained, 

B  Chronic  Intestinal  Indigestion  in  Children 

Chronic  intestinal  indigestion  in  children  should  be  treated  by 
dieting  rather  than  by  medicines.  Diligent  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  diet  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly. The  stools  and  the  urine  must  always  be  carefully  exam- 
ined. If  the  former  are  hard,  white,  and  lumpy,  if  they  are  too 
loose  and  contain  undigested  coagiils?  of  casein  and  drops  of  fat.  or 
if  they  are  sour  from  lactic-acid  fermentation,  the  milk  is  certainly 
disagreeing.  If  the  child  is  nursing,  the  mother*s  milk  may  be  at 
fault.  If  the  woman  is  worried,  exhausted,  or  possibly  pregnant, 
or  suffering  from  insomnia,  menstrual  disorder,  phthisis,  or  other 
chronic  ailment,  or  if  lactation  is  too  long  continued,  her  milk  must 
Kbe  replaced  by  that  of  a  good  wet  nurse,  or,  failing  this,  by  the  bot- 
™  tie.  This  change  will  often  cure  the  indigestion  at  once.  It  may 
be  that  the  infant  is  simply  overfed,  or  fed  too  often.  The  excess 
of  milk  fails  to  be  absorbed,  undergoes  lactic-acid  fermentation, 
produces  gas  with  abdominal  distention  and  diarrhcea  or  irregular 
passages,  together  with  loss  of  weight,  fretfulness,  and  other  symp- 
toms. If  the  child  is  being  fed  upon  a  mixed  diet  with  milk  and 
one  of  the  prepared  infant  foods,  such  as  Mellin's,  Ridge's,  Horlick's, 
etc.,  the  difficulty  may  be  with  either  the  proteid  or  the  carbohy- 
drate elements,  but  the  prepared  foods  had  better  be  abandoned. 
It  is  easy  to  ascertain  w^hich  is  at  fault  by  confining  the  diet  ex- 
clusively for  a  few  days  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  of 
foods,  and  noting  the  effect  on  the  bowels.  Moreover,  proteid  in- 
testinal indigestion  ysually  produces  offensive  alkaline  feculent 
stools,  wliile  carbohydrate  indigestion  causes  acid  stools  with  more 
flatus.     Of  course  both  classes  of  indigestion  may  coexist  in  the 

■  intestine,  but  the  difficulty  is  primarily  with  one  sort  or  the  other, 
and  hence  the  advantage  of  substituting  for  the  mixed  diet  a  more 
elementary  one.  In  place  of  milk,  ^gg  albumin,  pressed-beef  juice, 
or  meat  broths  are  to  be  given.  Or  if  these  proteids  are  not  di- 
gested, the  diet  should  consist  for  a  few^  days  of  barley  or  rice 
gruel,  or  gruels  of  *'  torrefied  starch  " — i,  e..  wheat  flour  w^hich  has 
been  boiled  or  roasted  in  order  to  burst  the  starch  granules  and 
partially  convert  the  granulose  into  dextrin.  The  digestion  is  carried 
still  further  by  the  use  of  diastase  or  malt  extract,  or  malted  milk 
may  be  given. 
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A  mixture  of  cream  and  water  (p.   494)    is   well 
some  cases,  or  pqitoitiseci  milk  and  various  other  preparation  1 


milk 


may  be  given ;  t>ut  at  present  peptcmised  milk  is  less  in  rxi^ 
than  formerly,  as  its  power  of  restoring  emaciated  tissues  has  bew 
seriously  called  in  qttestioci.  ^  Iklodified  *'  or  "  Inimanised  "  mxlk  ti 
to  be  preferred  (p.  90). 

Older  children  may  have  beef  or  chicken  jelly,  scraped  heel 
etc-  It  is  well  to  avoid  monotony  of  diet,  lest  the  appedie  faO 
entirely. 


A 


Chronic  G.\stro-intestinal  Catarrh — Chronic  En- 
colitis — Chronic  Diarrhoela  in  Children 

TTiesc  conditions  in  children  should  be  treated  by  very  carefol 
regulation  of  the  diet*  Parents  are  apt  to  be  ignorant  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  strict  written  rules  should  be  furnished  to  them. 
Children  should  be  fed  at  regular  inter\'als  at  least  four  times  a 
day,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  food  given  each  time  may  not 
too  much.  They  must  not  be  given  acid  food,  such  as  pickles, 
indigestible  substances  of  any  kind,  or  fruit  Many  cases  do  best 
when  put  upon  a  plain  milk  diet  for  several  weeks»  or.  if  this  is 
expedient,  peptonised  solutions  or  pancreatinised  food  may  be  51 
stituted  in  part.  Other  good  temporary  substitutes  for  plain  mi 
are  buttermilk,  whey,  and  koumiss.  Beef  broth  should  not  be  giw 
exclusively,  on  account  of  its  occasional  tendency  to  increase  di 
rhoea.  If  the  stools  contain  much  fat  it  is  an  indication  that  tlic 
pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  are  deficient^  and  the  use  of  pan- 
crcatin  is  then  of  special  service. 

These  cliildren  cannot  digest  sugars,  starches,  or  fats  ycry  thor- 
oughly, although  cod-liver  oil  may  be  assimilated,  and  when  it 
it   constitutes  a  valuable  food     It   does   not   necessarily    incre^ 
diarriuTa,  and  it  may  even  check  it  indirectly  by  improving  n 
trition* 

Among  foods  which  may  be  allowed  to  older  children  as  im- 
provement begins  are  raw  oysters,  boiled  or  broiled  fresh  fish. 
minced  beef  and  chicken,  soft-cooked  eggs,  soda  crackers,  bread 
and  milk,  toast,  thin  bread  and  butter,  blancmange,  custard,  junket, 
and  wine  jelly.  Sometimes  the  child  continues  to  emaciate  upon  a 
diet  of  animal  broths  and  meats*  and  fails  to  digest  either  eggs  or 
milk.  In  such  cases  pancreatinised  mush  or  some  simple  cereal, 
such  as  barley  or  rice,  may  he  given  with  malt  extract,  and  among 
vegetables  which  may  sometimes  be  allowed,  if  diarrhoea  has  ceased, 
are  asparagus,  spinach,  stewed  celery,  cauliflower,  and  thoroughl] 
baked  potatoes  with  a  little  salt  and  butter  well  mixed. 

Hot  water  should  he  recommended  before  meals  if  the  child  wi 
take  it.     It  may  be  given  a  faint  flavour  of  some  spice,  such 
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cmnanion  or  clove,  and  whey  is  an  excellent  beverage.  Some  chil- 
dren  become  very  fond  of  koumiss,  but  it  is  expensive  unless  home- 
made (p.  82). 

Many  of  these  children  become  strikingly  emaciated,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  dietetic  regimen,  the  skin  is  dry  and  wrinkled »  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  improve  its  nutrition.  This  n^ay  be  done  by 
tepid  baths  before  bedtime  and  gentle  friction,  and  by  inunctions  of 
three  or  four  drachms  of  warm  melted  cacao  butter  or  warm  olive 
oil  or  cod-liver  oil,  to  be  rubbed  in  over  the  extremities  and  parts  of 
the  trunk  other  than  the  abdomen.  In  this  way  little  if  any  nour- 
ishment can  he  rubbed  into  the  circulation,  and  the  main  benefit  of 
the  inunction  consists  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  skin  by  local 
action,  and  in  preventing  excessive  heat  loss,  to  which  poorly  nour- 
ished children  are  prone. 

Massage  should  be  .given  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morning. 
It  may  be  applied  over  the  entire  body,  unless  there  is  much  diar- 
rhoea, when  the  abdominal  wall  should  be  omitted. 


Simple  Atrophy — Marasmus 


Marasmus  is  a  form  of  starvation  occurring  chiefly  in  artificially 
fed  infants,  but  also  in  those  at  the  breast,  in  whom  there  is  great 
wasting  of  the  muscular  and  other  soft  tissues,  and  sometimes 
catarrh  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  food  is  either  too  limited  in 
quantity,  is  indigestible,  or  else  is  supplied  in  a  fonn  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  not  properly  balanced.  Breast-fed  children  are  more 
apt  to  suffer  from  insufficient  quantity,  and  hand-fed  infants  from 
improper  quality  of  food  and  overfeeding.  "  Food  upon  which  a 
child  has  thrived  for  three  or  four  months,  perhaps,  can  become 
unsuitable,  and  consequently  lead  to  wasting  if  the  digestive  powers 
be  suddenly  reduced  by  an  intercurrent  disease  *'  (Louis  Starr)* 
The  treatment  of  marasmus  is  therefore  essentially  dietetic,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  directions  for  infant  feeding. 
No  detail  should  be  considered  too  trivial  for  the  physician*s  per- 
sonal attention.  If  nursed,  the  mother  or  wet  nurse's  milk  should 
be  examined  for  richness  in  cream  and  curd.  If  hand -fed,  t!ie  most 
scrupidous  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  antiseptic  cleanliness,  and 
milk  or  milk  and  meat  juice  should  be  the  staple  foods,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  farinaceous  articles  and  patent  '*  baby  foods,*'  The  dis- 
ease is  commonest  in  the  first  year  of  life,  but  may  occur  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  its  effects  in  enfeebling  the  constitution  may  last  much 
longer.  It  is  just  at  this  period  that  mothers — for  reasons  of  sup- 
posed economy  or  expediency— are  tempted  to  supplant  the  only 
natural  infant  food  (milk)  with  all  sorts  of  prepared  foods.  It  is 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  cow's  milk  properlv  and 
adapt  it  to  the  baby's  needs  that  they  substitute  or  add  artificial  foods^ 
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All   milk   should   be  peptonised   or   Pasteurised    (p,    79),  an 
lime  water  or  barley  water  are  the  best  dihients,  the  former  being 
preferred  if  there  is  vomiting  or  acid  eructation,     (For  the  corrtdl 
degree  of  dilution  according  to  age»  see  Infant  Feeding.)     If  good^ 
top  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar  is  to  be  added  to  each  bottle.    Some 
infants  do  better  for  a  short  time  upon  a  cream-and->vater  mixture. 

In  other  cases  all  milk  should  be  withheld,  and  cxpressed-bc 
juice,  diluted  meat  broths,  and  egg-albumin  solution  must  be  us 
Louis  Starr  says:  "At  eight  or  ten  months  from  two  to  four  fluid 
ounces  of  thin  mutton  or  chicken  broth  free  from  grease  may  be 
allowed  each  day  in  addition  to  the  milk ;  at  twelve  months  the  yolk, 
of  a  soft-boiled  egg,  rice  and  milk,  and  carefully  mashed  potatoc 
with  gravy;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  small  quantity 
finely  minced  meat** 

Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given,  but  never  until  the  digestive  func* 
tions  arc  well  restored,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  the 
absence  of  eructation  and  flatulence,  and  a  clean  tongue.     It  is  to 
be  prescribed  pure,  or  in  one  Df  the  emulsions  with  calcium  lacto 
phosphate. 

Daily  warm  baths  and  inunctions  of  two  or  three  drachms  of 
cod-liver  oil,  or,  better,  olive  oil,  are  to  be  ordered,  with  fresh  air  in 
abundance. 


Mucous  Disease— Chronic  Pseudo-membranous 
GastrO'Enteritis — Membranous  Enteritis 

Pathological  Physiology » — Mucous  disease  is  an  obstinate  chronic 
affection  in  which  large  quantities  of  thick,  ropy  mucus  are  forme 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  chiefly  in  the  large  intestine.     The  dia 
ease  is  accompanied  usually  by  neurasthenia  and  disorders  of  gastr 
and  intestinal  digestion  and  absorption,  of  greater  or  less  severity. 

In  the  disease  called  membranous  enteritis  a  similar  condition 
present,  and  the  hypersecretion  results  in  the  formation  of  long  tube 
casts  of  fibrinous  mucus.  The  passage  of  the  casts  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  severe  paroxysmal  pains,  and  blood  may  appear  in 
the  stools.  Although  they  may  be  separated  clinically,  the  dieteti 
treatment  of  these  two  affections  is  the  same.  Young  children  nc 
mally  secrete  more  mucus  from  the  intestines  than  do  adults,  an4 
the  long  continuance  of  an  irritating  diet  of  improper  food  may" 
give  rise  to  hypersecretion.  Chronic  mucous  disease  is  sometimes 
a  sef|iiel  of  the  infectious  diseases  which  particularly  affect  children, 
notably  whooping  cough.  There  are  a  larger  number  and  variety  o( 
bacteria  found  in  the  stools  than  are  usually  present,  but  this  disease 
is  not  definitely  attributable  to  the  action  of  any  one  species*  The 
disease  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  intestinal  worms. 
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Symptoms. — The  appetite  is  very  irregular.  Tt  may  be  cxag- 
I  geralcd  early  in  the  disease,  and  fail  cumpletely  later  on.  The  food 
^■does  not  nourish  the  child,  absorption  being  prevented  by  the  mii- 
^■tus,  and  it  causes  flatulency  and  discomfort.  Emaciation  is  pro- 
^pgressive  and  extreme.  Some  of  the  stools  consist  wholly  of  mucus, 
'  ^ fatty  epithelial  cells,  and  granular  detritus,  while  others  contain 
particles  of  undigested  food,  milk  curds,  meat  fibre,  etc.,  mixed  with 
mucus. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  cure  of  this  condition 
lies  in  the  most  rigid  dietetic  treatments  combined  with  regular 
habits,  bathing,  etc.  In  the  worst  cases  only  prcdigested  fluid  food 
should  be  given,  such  as  pancreatiniscd  milk,  meat  juice,  and  egg 
albumin.     Beef  tea,  light  broths  of  veal,  mutton,  or  chicken,  con- 

rmnii\  or  milk  punch  may  be  allowed. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  no  food  by  the  stomach  for  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  then  commence  to  feed  very  slowly,  giving  tea- 
spoonful  doses  at  fifteen-minute  intervals.     If  the  child  has  been 
I      living  for  long  upon  milk  alone,  and  the  stools  show  fat  and  undi- 
^kested  curds,  it  is  best  to  make  a  radical  change  and  proscribe  it  en- 
^■tircly.    Jacobi  gives  instead  a  mixture  containing  five  ounces  of  bar- 
ley water,  one  to  tw^o  drachms  of  brandy  or  whisky,  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  a  little  salt  and  cane  sugar.    Dose,  a  teaspoon ful  every  five 
or  fifteen  minutes.     This  is  a  fairly  palatable  mixture.     It  is  con* 
stdered  best  to  w^ithhold  all  farinaceous  and  saccharine  articles  until 
some  sign  of  improvement  appears. 

Edwards  prescribes  the  dietary  of  the  London  Northeastern  Hos- 
pital for  Children.     (See  Hospital  Dietaries.) 


f  Dysentery 

During  an  attack  of  acute  dysentery  the  patient  should  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet  in  bed,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  for  the 
movement  of  the  bowels,  making  use  of  a  bedpan  instead.  Through* 
out  the  active  stage  the  diet  must  be  strictly  confined  to  easily  di- 
gestible food,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  wisest  to  give  only  predigestcd 
fluid  articles.  Peptonised  or  pancreatiniscd  milk,  or  boiled  milk, 
pressed-meat  juice,  whey,  or  raw  e^g  albumin  beaten  with  sherry 
and  flavoured  with  nutmeg  are  recommeufled.  Many  patients  do 
best  upon  a  diet  of  raw  scraped  beef  or  meat  balls  (p.   113). 

In  cases  of  acute  dysentery,  and  especially  in  the  ami^bic  form, 
the  loss  of  strength,  anaemia,  and  emaciation  progress  very  rapidly, 
and  the  strength  must  be  supported  by  stimulation,  for  which  brandy 
is  preferable  to  whisky. 

During  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  very  cautiously  increased, 
and  confined  to  food  which  is  promptly  and  completely  digested, 
leaving  but  little  residue.     For  this  purpose  animal  food  should  be 
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chiefly  eaten,  while  fish,  tender  beefsteak,  roast  beef»  boiled  or 
broiled  chicken,  eggs,  custard,  blancmange.  dr>^  toast,  junket,  vvcll- 
boiled  rice,  or  wine  jelly,  may  be  given.  All  fruits  and  vege* 
tables  must  be  forbidden,  and  butter  and  cream  should  be  taken 
sparingly. 

If  the  disease  occurs  in  infancy,  the  child,  if  possible,  shnn'    ' 
fed  at  the  breast.    Otherwise  all  nu'lk  given  should  be  Fasteini 
Beef  tea  and   mutton  broth  may  be  allowed  in  moderation, 
special  care  should  be  observed  not  to  overfeed, 

CHRONIC    DYSENTERY 

Chronic  dysentery  is  often  best  treated  by  an  exclusive  mill 
diet  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  quarts  a  day,  with  rest  in  bctl 
or  on  the  lounge.     In  other  cases  rare  steak  or  roast  beef  or  chickc 
and  egg  albumen  may  be  allowed,  witli  dry  toast,  zwieback,  or  crac 
ers.     The  milk  and  meat  diet  may  be  advantageously  combined. 

In  Osler*s  opinion,  if  there  is  much  ulceration  of  the  colon  mc 
is  not  well  borne,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  upon  a  diet 
which  wil!  give  but  Httle  residue,  such  as  boiled  or  peptonised  mill 

The  stools  must  be  examined  every  day  or  two  to  ascertain 
presence  of  undigested  fragments  of  milk  curds  or  meat,  oil  globuk 
mucus,  blood,  etc.  If  improvement  does  not  occur,  the  patient  maT 
lie  put  upon  a  diet  of  t^gg  albumen  with  beef  juice,  or  some  of  the 
preparations  of  beef  meal  (p.  113)  or  peptonpids,  with  pancrea 
nised  milk.  Return  to  solid  diet  must  be  very  gradual,  and  may 
conducted  on  the  lines  directed  for  convalescence  from  typhoid  fev 
(P-441). 

Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction 

Many  of  these  cases  demand  immediate  operation,  but  if  for 
reason  this  is  not  performed  nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouti 
If  any   food  be  taken   it  decomposes,  and  even  drink  may  exc 
severe  vomiting.     The  patient  may  be  nourislied  by  the   rccuu 
and   thirst   can   be   relieved   by   injection   of  a   pint   of   lukew^ 
water  with  a  teaspoonfiil  of  salt  into  the  rectum.     If  the  latter' 
irritable  a   smaller  quantity   should   be  employed,   and   more  fre* 
quently  given.     Another  method  of  relieving  thirst  is  to  inject j 
pint  or  two  of  warm,  sterilised  salt  solution  of  the  above  streng 
into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  after  the  manner  of 
hypodermoclysis  recommended  in  cholera  (p.  455).     If  necess 
half  an  ounce  or  more  of  whisky  is  to  be  given  from  time  to  ttii 
hypodermic  ally,  weakened  by  two  or  three  times  the  quantity 
salt  solution.     If  all    these   injections  are   sterilised   and   inser 
deeply  they  are  much  less  painful  than  if  inserted  immediately 
neath  the  skin. 

If  the  obstruction  is  overcome  without  operation,  the  diet  she 
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"very  slowly  increased,  giving  only  fluid  nourisliment  by  the 
nouth  for  two  or  three  days^  or  until  all  symptoms  have  subsided. 

The  fluid  food  should  consist  of  beef  juice,  broths,  egg  albumin, 
id  simple  farinaceous  gruels.     Milk,  if  not  wholly  absorbed,  forms 
too  bulky  feces. 

The  symptoms  of  profound  collapse,  thready  pulse,  etc,  depend 
Ffiot  upon  the  local  condition  of  obstruction,  but  upon  saprsemic 
intoxication  from  toxins  produced  by  decomposition  of  retained 
^fcfood.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  prompt  relief  which 
^fcometimes  succeeds  emptying  the  bowel  after  removal  of  the  ob- 
^•struction  and  the  use  of  lavage  and  irrigation  with  warm  water 
~(io6"  F.). 

'^  Chronic  Constipation 

B  Physiology. — The  periodic  daily  evacuations  of  the  bowels  are 
determined  by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
intestines  excited  by  their  contents.  The  thick  fluid  condition  of 
the  food  (chyme)  which  enters  the  small  intestine  from  the  stomach 
is  gradually  altered  by  absorption  of  water  and  soluble  ingredients 
in  the  small  intestine.  This  process  is  accomplished  by  rhythmical 
vermicular  contractions  of  the  intestinal  wall  which  are  reflex  in 
character  and  stimulated  in  different  degrees  by  the  bulk  and  chem- 
ical combination  of  the  food  and  by  the  various  digestive  secretions, 
namely,  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices  and,  especially,  the  hile. 
The  peristalsis  is  more  active  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  intestine, 
for  it  has  the  triple  function  of  (i)  mixing  the  food  and  digestive 
fluids;  (2)  bringing  the  whole  mass  into  contact  with  a  large  surface 
for  absorption;  and  (3)  propelling  the  residue  towards  the  large 
intestine. 

Simultaneously  the  local  blood  current  is  increased.    The  vessels 
and  lymphatics  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  mesentery  become  greatly 

I  distended  by  ahsorption  of  food  products.    The  increase  in  volume 
piid  flow  of  the  blood  also  stimulates  peristaltic  contractions. 
1.     Towards  ihe  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  the  food  is  found 
diminished  in  volume  by  absorption,  and  the  mass  is  consequently 
somewhat  drier.     The   ileo-Cc-ecal  valve  is  periodically  relaxed   by 
reflex  mechanism,  and  the  peristalsis  of  the  small  intestine  propels 
the  food  onward  into  the  large  intestine,  where  further  absorption 
takes  place,  and  the  residue  is  more  slowly  moved  towards  the  sig- 
moid flexure.     Here  it  remains  and  accumulates  until  a  certain  bulk 
I      IS  gathered,  which  by  pressure  or  distention  excites  the  reflex  mech- 
Kanism  of  defecation.     This  mechanism  employs  a  large  number  of 
^^muscles,  and  hence  the  need  of  a  controlling  nerve  centre,  wliich 
is  found  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Constipation,  when  not  due  to  intestinal  obstruction,  is  dependent 
upon  lack  of  peristalsis,  as  diarrluea  is  due  to  excessive  peristalsis. 
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Many  persons  are  wholly  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  a  normal 
stool.  The  custom  of  using  patent  water  closets  often  prevents 
them  from  seeing  the  stool,  and  they  are  unable  to  correctly  esti- 
mate its  amount  or  character.  A  little  accumulation  of  residue  left 
over  each  day  will  presently  cause  very  uncomfortable  constipa- 
tion. The  normal  stool  should  weigh  about  five  or  five  and  a  half 
ounces,  of  which  only  one  and  a  half  ounce  is  solid  matter.  It 
should  constitute  a  sausage*shaped  mass,  in  all  about  six  inches 
in  length. 

Pathological  Physiology. — Constipation  may  result  from  one  or 
more  of  the  following  causes,  which  are  related  to  diet:  i.  Insuf- 
ficient quantity  of  solid  food.  2.  Too  highly  nutritious  or  concen- 
trated food.  3.  Insufficient  fluid.  4.  Astringent  food  and  drinks. 
5.  Indigestible  food.  6.  Lack  of  digestive  fluids.  7.  Irregularity  in 
diet.  8.  Obstruction  from  overeating.  9.  Lack  of  peristalsis.  10. 
Lack  of  exercise. 

1.  Insuflicienl  food  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  consti- 
pation. In  prolonged  starvation  the  bowels  cease  to  move  entirely. 
Persons  who  eat  but  sparingly  have  too  little  bulk  of  food  to  excite 
the  normal  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  and  the  waste  prod- 
ucts accumulate  in  consequence. 

2.  Too  highly  nutritious  or  concentrated  food,  such  as  richly 
seasoned  meats,  milk,  meat  extracts,  pcptonised  fluids,  etc.,  when 
alinost  completely  absorbed,  leave  insufficient  residue  of  waste  mat- 
ter. Peristalsis  is  therefore  eitiier  not  excited  or  the  contracting 
intestinal  wall  has  insufiicient  bulk  of  material  to  seize  upon  and 
propel. 

3.  Insufficient  fluid  often  causes  constipation,  and  for  three  rea- 
sons: (i)  The  chyme  is  not  kept  liquid  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
mingled  with  the  digestive  juices.  (2)  The  intestinal  walls  become 
too  dry  and  friction  over  the  hardened  fecal  masses  is  increased, 
making  it  fliflicnlt  to  propel  them.  (3)  There  is  less  fluid  absorbed 
by  the  blood,  and  consequently  the  digestive  juices  and  intestinal 
mucus  are  reduced  in  amount  and  altered  in  quality. 

4.  Astringent  food  or  drinks,  such  as  lea,  brandy,  or  claret,  con- 
stipate by  checking  the  mucous  and  other  secretions,  thereby  in- 
creasing friction  within  the  intestinal  wall. 

5.  Indigestible  food  may  be  so  hard  and  bulky  as  to  be  imper- 
fectly acted  upon  by  peristalsis  and  incompletely  mingled  with  the 
digestive  juices,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  abnormal  fermentation  and 
production  of  substances  which  inhibit  absorption  an<l  pcristalsb. 

6.  Lack  of  digestive  fluids  in  normal  proportion  or  serious  alter- 
ations in  their  composition  retard  digestion  and  lessen  peristalsis. 

7.  Irregularity  in  diet  or  in  the  intervals  of  taking  food,  eating^ 
too  hastily,  imperfect  mastication,  and  great  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  eaten,  all  tend  to  disorder  digestion  by  disturbing  the 
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natural  rhythm  of  its  various  stages,  and  especially  the  periodicity  o! 
defecation, 

8.  Obstruction  from  overeating,  particularly  in  children,  may 
cause  constipation  from  the  accumulation  of  larger  quantities  of 
waste  matter  than  the  intestinal  muscles  have  power  to  propel 

9.  Lack  of  peristalsis  occurs  through  enfeebled  intestinal  muscles 
or  imperfect  nerve  stimulation. 

10.  Lack  of  exercise  fails  to  stimulate  the  circulation,  both  gen- 
era! and  local,  and  to  secure  the  abundant  oxygen  supply  needed  for 
complete  oxidation  of  the  food.  It  also  fails  to  stimulate  peristalsis 
by  the  natural  movements  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  by  increasing  the  flow  of  bile. 

Constipation  is  not  infrequently  a  constitutional  habit  or  family 
peculiarity,  running  through  several  generations.  It  is  provoked 
by  sedentary  habits  and  neglect  of  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  it  is 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  impoverished  conditions  of  the  blood 
and  malnutrition,  and  especially  anaemia,  neurasthenia,  hysteria, 
and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  stomach.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently present  in  connection  with  acute  fevers,  and  the  habit  of 
the  perpetual  consumption  of  drugs  of  many  varieties  may  occa- 
sion it. 

Weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  intestinal  and  abdominal  wall  are 
common  factors  in  the  production  of  constipation.  This  symptom  is 
therefore  present  in  obesity,  overdistention  of  the  abdominal  wall 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  atony  of  the  large  intestine  and  chronic 
diseases  of  its  mucous  membrane.  It  is  also  produced  by  obstruc- 
tion from  the  pressure  of  tumours,  accumulation  of  scybal^  from 
impaction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bowel,  stricture,  and  localised 
atony  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Symptoms.^ — In  all  common  cases  the  symptoms  accompanying 
constipation  are  debility  and  lassitude,  w^hile  more  or  less  mental  de- 
pression is  present  in  persons  of  ner\^ous  or  hypochondriacal  temper- 
ament When  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  insanity  it  increases 
languor,  moroseness,  and  irritabihty  of  temper,  and  not  seldom  ex- 
cites acute  and  violent  symptoms.  As  a  result  of  the  accumulation 
of  waste  matter  in  the  lower  bowel,  internal  misplacements  may  oc- 
casionally result,  or,  if  they  already  exist,  they  may  be  increased. 
Sacral  neuralgia  is  sometimes  produced,  and  hemorrhoids  from  con- 
gestion of  the  rectal  veins  may  occur.  Occasionally  constipation 
may  result  from  malformations  of  the  intestine^ — adhesions  which 
bind  loops  and  coils  of  the  intestine  in  abnormal  positions  and  inter- 
fere with  peristaltic  movement.  The  impacted  feces  accumulate  in 
the  colon  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  they  may 
also  form  large  tumours  in  the  hepatic  or  splenic  flexure,  or  even  in 
the  right  inguinal  region.  In  aged  persons  sacculi  of  the  colon 
may  become  permanently  distended,  and  scybalae  become  calcified 
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as  enteroliths.     A  channel  is  sometimes  bored  through  the  tnipactccf ' 
masses  of  fecal  material,  and  the  long-continued  constipation  will 
give  rise  to  diarrhoea.    The  fecal  mass  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  and 
diarrhoeal  stools  pass  through  the  channel. 

Chronic  constipation  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  acute  attacks  of 
localised  pain  and  considerable  fever  (104°  F.)*     These  attacks  ma/iJ 
simulate  appendicitis,  localised  peritonitis,  or  other  acute  abdominal  1 
diseases* 

Bietetic  Treatment, — Before  ordering  the  diet  for  chronic  con- 
stipalion»  the  patient  must  be  minutely  interrogated  as  to  his  daily 
habits  of  life,  f^och  as  occupation,  hours  for  meals  and  for  exercise, 
recreation,  and  sleep,  the  kinds  of  foods  and  quantity  usually  eaten^ 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  fluids  drunk,  hour  for  going  to  stool,  the 
use  of  stimulants  and  tobacco,  and  presence  of  mental  worry  or 
anxiety. 

The  principles  of  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  constipation  are 
based  upon  supplying  digestible  food,  which  will  excite  peristalsis 
either  by  its  bulk  or  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Vegetable 
food  in  general*  as  distinguished  from  nitrogenous  diet,  furnishes  aj| 
much  larger  proportion  of  waste  matter.  Herbivorous  animals  have 
more  abundant  evacuations  than  do  carnivores. 

Following  is  a  list  of  common  foods  discussed  in  their  relation 
to  constipation  : 

Vegetables. — The  cellulose  of  starchy  foods  is  difficult  of  diges- 
tion and  of  comparatively  little  nutrient  value  for  man ;  hence  it 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  material.  This  is  true  of 
the  starch  granules  of  potatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

Other  vegetables  which  leave  a  large  residue  after  digestion  arc 
tomatoes,  spinach,  lettuce,  asparagus,  salsify*  cabbage,  and  celery* 
Tomatoes  and  spinach  seem  to  possess  slight  special  laxative  proper- 
ties.    Spanish  onions,  boiled,  are  laxative. 

Cereals. — The  various  cereals  used  for  bread  when  coarsely 
ground  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  external  envelope  of 
the  grains,  which  is  more  or  less  hard  and  rough,  and  by  its  pres- 
ence in  the  intestine  it  stimulates  peristalsis  through  mechanical 
irritation. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  follow^tng  articles  of  diet  tend  to  over- 
come constipation :  Coarse  Graham  bread,  rye  bread,  wheatena, 
wheaten  grits,  com  meal,  Indian  meal,  oatmeal,  brown  or  **  whole- 
meal "  bread,  Boston  brown  bread,  shredded  wheat. 

Molasses  and  honey  added  to  bread  are  laxative.  Gingerbread, 
especially  for  children,  is  sometimes  efficacious.  With  some  per- 
sons the  substitution  of  milk  sugar  (lactose)  for  cane  sugar  proves 
laxative. 

Beverages. — Coffee,  beer,  cider,  and  unfermented  grape  juice  are 
somewhat  laxative* 
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Is. — Olive  oil  and  cod-Hver  oil,  if  taken  at  bedtime  into  an 
empty  stomach,  are  laxatives  for  some  persons,  particularly  children. 

Adults  may  take  a  dessertspoonful  of  best  Lucca  oil  with  each 
fnoal»  eating  it  with  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  beets  or  lettuce,  or 
mixing  it  with  potatoes. 

Fruit. — Fruits  are  laxative,  either  because  they  contain  indiges- 
tible  seeds,  which  act  mechanically  in  the  intestine  (e.  g.,  figs,  ber- 
ies),  or  because  the  vegetable  acids  and  salts  which  they  furnish 
upon  being  absorbed  stimulate  the  digestive  secretions  and  peri- 
stalsis. 

Fmits  with  seeds  are  laxative,  such  as  figs,  blackberries,  straw- 
berries, huckleberries,  blueberries,  and  also  grapes  in  large  amount 
without  the  seeds. 

Fruits  having  special  laxative  properties  through  chemical  action 
are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  shaddock,  cherries,  prunes, 
plums.  Many  fruits  act  in  both  the  above  ways,  and  raisins,  figs, 
prunes,  and  apples  leave  considerable  bulk  of  waste  matter  after 
digestion. 

Fruit  is  always  more  laxative  when  eaten  between  meals  or 
some  time — say,  half  an  hour — before  breakfast.  It  then  enters  the 
intestine  more  promptly,  and  it  is  not  retarded  in  its  effect  by  the 
presence  of  other  articles  of  diet.  Its  action  is  furthered  by  drink- 
ing a  tumblerful  or  two  of  water. 

With  many  persons  constipation  may  be  prevented  by  eating  one 
or  two  oranges  or  the  juice  of  half  a  grape-fruit  before  breakfast* 
The  latter  is  very  sour,  and  considerable  sugar  is  required  to  make 
it  palatable.  This  is  a  decided  disadvantage  for  those  who  have 
flatulent  dyspepsia  or  gout.  Instead  of  sugar,  the  bitterness  may  be 
disguised  by  a  little  sherry  or  rum  poured  upon  the  cut  fruit.  A 
half  dozen  dried  figs  or  a  dozen  or  so  of  French  prunes  eaten  at  in- 
ter\'als  during  the  day,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  produce  a  laxa- 
tive effect.  These  fruits  in  smaller  quantities  are  very  good  for 
children.  In  some  cases  the  breakfast  may  be  confined  exclusively 
to  fruits  for  two  or  three  months. 

Cooked  Tmits, — ^With  many  persons  having  imperfect  digestion 
raw  fruita  disagree,  and  since  their  laxative  properties  are  not  much 
weakened  by  being  cooked,  it  is  better  to  eat  them  in  that  form. 
Stew^ed  primes,  or  apples  either  stewed  or  baked,  are  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  the  latter  may  often  be  eaten  by  invalids  in  whom 
the  digestive  organs  are  very  weak.  Cooking  berries  or  other  suit- 
able fruits  by  stewing  renders  them  mnch  more  digestible,  and 
does  not  impair  their  nutritive  qualities.  The  principal  objection  to 
cooked  fruits  is  that  they  usually  require  so  much  sugar  to  make 
them  palatable  that  they  may  cause  flatulency.  A  little  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  will  neutralise  the  acidity,  and  saccharin  may  be  added 
instead  of  sugar. 
8ti 
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AIDS   TO    DIETETIC   TREATMENT 

It  is  an  important  and  infallible  rule  in  cases  of  chronic  constipa- 
tion that  hyg^ienic  as  well  as  dietetic  treatment  should  supersede  the 
use  of  medicine.  It  is  very  necessary  to  establish  a  uniform  hour 
for  going  to  stool  each  day,  and  all  efforts  at  straining  should  be 
avoided.  Exercise  in  moderation  should  be  insisted  upon,  such  as 
walking  at  least  an  hour  or  two  twice  a  day,  but  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  horseback  riding  is  by  far  the  most  beneficial  i  )no  or 
two  rides  a  week  arc  much  belter  than  none.  Many  persons  find 
improvement  from  bicycling.  Tight  lacing  and  constriction  of  the 
abdomen  by  tight  belts  should  be  avoided,  and  also  sitting  long  in 
prosit  ions  compressing  the  abdomen.  Much  gocjd  may  be  accom- 
plished by  elementary  instruction  in  calisthenics,  in  which  special 
attention  is  paid  to  deep  respiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles. 

Regularity  should  be  obser\^ed  in  habits  of  life,  in  hours  of  sleep, 
and  of  meals.     Many  business  men   whose  daily  rout  rue  of  early 

ising,  exact  hours,  and  evening  dinners  is  disturbed  on  Sundays  by 
late  breakfast  and  a  noon  dinner,  find  that  the  regular  habit  of  the 
bowels  is  interrupted  at  the  first  of  the  week,  and  in  consequence 
may  suffer  fc*r  a  day  or  two  from  headache  and  **  biliousness." 

Massage, — Massage  is  the  process  of  manipulating  the  muscles 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  aim  of  the  treatment  is  to 
mechanically  com])ress  and  stimulate  the  structures  beneath  the 
skin,  and  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  merely  rubbing 
the  surface  of  the  body,  which  acts  through  excitation  of  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  and  circulation. 

Massage  promotes  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  veins 
and  of  the  lym[)h  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  capillaries,  and  favours 
the  removal  of  waste  products  from  the  tissues  compressed,  and  the 
crease  of  healthy  metabolism  In  the  muscles.  Ii  also  stimulates 
the  latter  in  a  slight  degree  to  contraction.  It  aids  the  functional 
activity  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.     The  various  manipula- 

ons  are  complex,  and  when  rightly  performed  require  the  skill  and 

experience  of  thoroughly  trained  operators.     The  chief  manipida- 

ions  are  classed  as — 

t.  Percussion  by  short  quick  blows  of  the  fingers  or  small  rubber 
hammers. 

2.  Rolling  the  muscles  and  subcutaneous  tissues  beneath  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers. 

3.  Kneading  with  the  fingers  and  palms  of  both  hands,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  on  the  patient's  arm  or  leg. 

Massage  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  most  useful  for  constipation, 

j\d  both  percussion  or  mechanical  vibration  and  kneading  are  to  be 

lUsed.     It  should  be  performed  in  the  direction  of  the  colon,  com- 
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:  low  down  oo  the  r%fat  side  of  the  abdoneiw  ascending^  to 
die  rSm^  crossing  to  the  kft,  and  descendio^  npoa  the  left  side  to 
Ac  sigiiioid  flexitre.  This  merhanical  roovcmciit  not  only  poshes 
skmg  the  JnirOTial  coitCTts^  n  the  abdominal  wall  be  not  too  fat 
m'  f%idp  but  it  sttmnbteg  peristalsis  hj  reflex  actioa.  If  possible^ 
it  iboiild  be  giveo  in  the  marmiig  beiore  rtsii^  and  at  first  daily, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  mimites,  bat  later  erery  other  day.  The  trcat- 
meitt  sbotikl  be  continaed  for  a  month  or  more.  Obstinate  cases 
have  been  cmred  in  this  maniter,  and  Uie  method  is  especially  scrv* 
iceable  lor  very  obese  patioits. 

Some  persons  derive  aid  from  manipalating  the  abdominal  wall 
for  themselves  while  lymg  in  bed  in  the  morning,  A  large  wooden 
ball  like  a  croquet  ball  or  a  hcav\'  metal  ball  weighing  four  to  six 
pofrnds  may  be  rolled  over  the  abdomen  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
every  morning,  pressing  it  in  deeply  in  the  direction  of  the  colon. 
This  sometimes,  in  thin  subjects,  promotes  the  movement  of  the 
tnteMinal  contents. 

Medieines. — Discussion  of  the  medicinal  treatment  of  constipa- 
tion is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  but  the  practice  of  contin- 
ually taking  laxatives  and  strong  cathartics  cannot  be  too  strongly 
conrlemned.  The  constant  daily  overexcitation  of  the  bowels  by 
such  remedies  as  aloes  produces  a  deplorable  condition  in  which  the 
bowels  refuse  to  act  at  all  without  constantly  increasing  dosage. 

The  majority  of  such  cases  can  be  cured  by  diet,  but  the  niles 
must  be  very  distinctly  laid  down,  and  the  patient  must  exercise 
patience  and  care  in  adhering  to  them.  I  have  sometimes  been  able 
to  relieve  patients  who  for  several  years  had  depended  wholly  Uf>on 
strong  cathartic  pills  or  enemala.  by  stopping  all  medicine,  and  en- 
forcing simple  dietetic  rules*  especially  in  regard  to  drinking  abun- 
dant fluid  and  eating  laxative  and  bulky  food.  They  often  think 
that  a  daily  movement  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  worry  and 
nervousness  which  its  absence  occasions  increases  the  difficulty* 
They  should  be  reassured,  and  told  not  to  be  concerned  if  the 
bowels  do  not  move  at  first  for  two  or  three  or  even  four  days,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  have  an  unaided  passage  in  that  interval  they  can 
certainly  be  relieved,  and  diet  and  regimen  will  succeed  in  time  if 
persistently  followed. 

In  ver>*  obstinate  cases  when  diet  does  not  succeed  alone,  atten- 
tion to  its  regulation  will  enable  the  patient  to  obtain  the  desired 
result  with  mild  and  decreasing  doses  of  simple  saline  laxatives  such 
as  Congress,  Crab  Orchard,  Mt.  Clemens,  Apenta,  or  Rubinat  water, 
in  lieu  of  strong  cathartic  pills,  or  patent  medicines. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  smoking  increases  peristalsis.  Some  men 
become  constipated  when  deprived  of  their  after-breakfast  cigan 
The  effect  of  tobacco  is  not  constant,  however,  and  by  disordering 
digestion  too  much  smoking  may  be  an  indirect  cause  of  constipa- 
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1  those  in  whom  it  acts  favourably  upon  the  bowels,  a  good 
cigar  is  usually  more  active  than  any  other  form  of  the  weed. 

Batliiiig. — ^A  daily  morning  cold  bath  followed  by  vigorous  fric- 
tion of  the  skin  is  of  great  service. 

Electricity, — Faradisation  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  frequently 
useful^  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  current  when  applied 
superficially  radiates  over  the  skin  without  penetrating  to  any  ex- 
tent beneath  the  surface,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  the  intes- 
tinal wall.  Any  benefit  derived  from  such  application  must  be  purely 
of  a  reflex  character  from  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  trans- 
mitted til  rough  the  cord  to  the  sympathetic  nerves.  A  much  better 
method  of  applying  a  faradic  current  consists  of  introducing  one 
electrode  for  several  inches  into  the  rectum,  while  the  other  is 
moved  about  over  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  this 
manner  these  muscles  may  be  made  to  contract  antl  move  the  intes- 
tines to  some  extent,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  current 
to  pass  through  the  sigmoid  flexure.  If  carefully  adjusted,  tlic  ap- 
plication of  the  current  gives  rise  to  no  pain  or  discomfort. 

Bandaging. — In  verv^  obese  persons,  who  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  constipation,  tlie  pendulous  and  relaxed  abdominal  wall  should 
be  supported  with  an  abdominal  bandage.  The  same  treatment  may 
give  comfort  when  the  wall  is  much  distended  in  childbearing  or  by 
the  presence  of  large  abdominal  tumours  or  accumulations  of  ascitic 
or  ovarian  fluid. 
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Constipation  in  Infants  and  Children 


In  earliest  infancy  from  two  to  three  daily  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  are  considered  a  normal  number,  but  in  childhood,  as 
I  in  adults,  one  passage  is  normal.  In  later  infancy  constipation  is 
exceedingly  common  on  account  of  the  milk  diet,  and  bottle-fed 
babies  are  more  subject  to  it  than  sucklings.  The  small  intestine 
is  relatively  longer  than  in  the  adult,  the  large  intestine  easily 
becomes  distended,  the  pelvis  is  more  contracted,  and  peristalsis 
is  usually  less  vigorous,  owing  to  a  less  powerful  musculature  than 
obtains  in  adults. 

When  constipation  is  present  in  an  infant  at  the  breast  the  milk 
may  be  too  rich  in  casein  and  deficient  in  fat,  salts,  and  sugar.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  constipated  habit  of  the  mother,  and  laxative  foods 
should  be  given  to  her  rather  than  medicines  to  the  child.  If  the 
child  is  nursing  a  wet  nurse,  it  may  be  best  to  change  to  another  in 
perhaps  an  earlier  stage  of  lactation,  or  one  whose  milk  is  less  rich 
in  proteids. 

If  the  infant's  stools  consist  of  dry  and  brittle  scybalae  it  should 
be  given  more  water  to  drink,  or  a  little  oatmeal  water,  which 
is  laxative.    Other  simple  and  oftentimes  effectual  remedies  arc 
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from  half  to  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  molasses,  melted  sugar,  or 
butten 

In  the  case  of  hand-fed  babies  when  the  milk  forms  large  and 
hard  curds,  and  when  the  proportion  of  cream  is  too  small,  the  addi- 
tigii  of  water  and  cream  will  often  remedy  the  evil 

As  an  occasional,  but  not  habitual,  simple  remedy  for  constipa- 
tion in  such  cases  relief  may  be  obtained  by  making  a  mixture  uf  a 
tablespoonful  of  whole-meal  gluten  flour  in  a  pint  of  water,  boil- 
ing for  three  hours  to  a  thick  mass,  and  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture,  unstrained,  to  cacli  feeding  bottle. 

Artificial  foods,  **  prepared  "  foods,  and  condensed  milk  are  more 
apt  to  excite  diarrhcea  than  constipation,  but  it  should  be  reniera- 
bcred  that  they  may  cause  the  latter,  and  the  continued  use  of 
coarse  food  or  cathartics,  or  of  large  enemata,  overstimulates  tli« 
bowel  and  results  in  constipation. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  enemata  they  should  be  small,  aiii 
not  too  frequently  given.  From  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  glycerin 
two  leaspoonfuls  of  water  is  (]uite  sufficient  for  a  young  nursi 
infant.  The  glycerin,  by  virtue  of  its  hygroscopic  power,  abstraci 
water  from  the  rectal  nuicous  membrane,  causing  hypcr3emia»  which 
in  time  excites  peristalsis.  A  simple  injection  of  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  cold  water  containing  a  pinch  of  salt  is  often  successful. 

Suppositories  may  also  be  used.  They  should  be  small,  conical 
in  shape,  and  well  oiled  before  being  inserted.  They  may  be  nuidc 
of  glycerin,  soap,  molasses  candy  (Fruitnight),  or  gluten. 

For  older  children,  from  three  years  up,  some  one  or  more  of  the 
following  articles  should  be  included  in  the  mciius.  By  this  means  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  without  castor  oil,  senna,  rhubarb,  strong  ene- 
mata, and  other  remedies  which  are  constantly  abused. 

Foods  Kecommended. — Oatmeal,  corn  bread,  cracked  wheat,  p 
ridge,  wheaten  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour,  bran  bread  soaki 
in  warm  milk,  gingerbread,  bread  and  molasses  (not  si 
brown  bread  and  honey,  stew^ed  primes,  baked  apples,  figs,  oli' 
oil  and  olives,  cod-liver  oil,  fresh  green  vegetables,  orange  jui 
peaches,  and  whey. 

Poods  Forbidden* — Certain  foods  should  be  absolutely  forbiddeD 
to  older  children,  such  are  cheese,  dry  fruits  (except  figs  and  prunes] 
fruits  having  small  seeds,  spices,  pickles,  nuts,  raisins*  dried,  salt 
or  preserved  foods  of  all  kinds,  canned  corn,  sweets,  candies,  cak 
and  excess  of  farinaceous  foods.     All  articles  likely  to  produce  flat 
lent  dyspepsia  must  be  avoided.     Children  on  a  mixed  diet  do  Wi 
to  avoid  starchy  foods  and  take  more  broths  and  soups.     Varii 
in  the  diet  is  desirable. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  go  to  stool  at  regular  hours 
should  be  early  taught  the  evil  consequences  of  neglect  to  respoi 
to  the  calls  of  Nature.    School-teachers  should  not  detain  them  at 
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their  lessons  when  they  are  incHned  to  seek  the  closet.  Water-closets 
or  privies  are  often  dark,  co!d,  and  otherwise  disagreeable,  so  that 
children  dread  going  to  them. 

Abdominal  massage  is  very  helpful  in  overcoming  chronic  con- 
stipation in  young  children.  It  may  be  performed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  five  minutes.  The  movemenis  should  be  made  with 
the  fingers  of  a  wann^  dry  hand,  which  move  the  integument  and  - 
abdominal  wall  over  the  intestine.  The  treatment  must  be  very 
gentle,  and  if  the  muscular  w'all  is  tense,  it  may  be  conducted  while 
the  infant  is  nursing  or  feeding,  as  suggested  by  Fruitnight. 

Hemorrhoids 

Hemorrhoids  usually  complicate  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  sooner  or 
later,  but  they  also  result  from  chronic  constipation  and  other  causes. 
The  dietetic  treatment  is  substantially  that  of  chronic  constipation 
(p.  582).  Much  depends  npon  preventing  the. stools  from  becom- 
ing hard  or  bulky.  Large  quantities  of  coarse  vegetables  and  cereals 
should  therefore  be  avoided  as  well  as  milk.  Alcohol  is  injurious, 
especially  in  the  cirrhotic  cases.  Fresh  fruits  and  abundant  fluids 
are  serviceable  in  uncomplicated  cases.  Regularity  in  meals  and  in 
time  of  g6ing  to  stool  should  be  enjoined,  with  abundant  outdoor 
exercise.     Straining  at  stool  must  be  avoided. 


Appendicitis 

CaxLiEtiou.- — Appendicitis  is  mainly  interesting  from  the  dietetic 
standpoint  on  account  of  the  possible  causative  relation  of  certain 
food  residues.  In  about  one  third  of  the  cases  fecal  concretions  are 
found  in  the  appendix,  and  in  one  thirteenth  foreign  bodies  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  disease  is  often  es- 
tablished by  the  presence  in  the  intestine  of  grape  seeds  or  skins, 
lemon,  orange,  or  mustard  seeds,  cherry  pits,  bits  of  chicken  bone  or 
clam  shell,  etc.,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Substances  of  this  nature 
are  no  doubt  often  swallowed,  but  they  seldom  make  their  way  to 
the  appendix  or  do  any  harm  ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  disease, 
while  it  may  exceptionally  be  produced  by  such  trritants,  is  com- 
monly caused  in  other  ways,  and  is  often  of  bacterial  origin.  I  have 
known  of  one  fatal  case  resulting  from  eating  a  large  number  of 
soft-shell  crabs,  but  such  accidents  are  very  rare.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  overeating  and  overdrinking  may  indirectly  cause  ap- 
pendicitis as  well  as  the  consumption  of  too  highly  seasoned  foods, 
for  these  factors  provoke  catarrh  of  the  intestine,  distending  the 
bowel  with  feces  and  gas,  and  making  it  easy  for  the  catarrhal  pro- 
cess or  for  bacteria  of  various  sorts  to  enter  the  appendix  and  set 
up  local  mflammation  there.  The  recurrent  cases  are  more  apt  to 
be  excited  directly  by  overeating  and  improper  food. 
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Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  of  appendicitis  which] 
has  not  yet  passed  into  the  surgeon's  hands  should  consist  in  giving  ' 
only  such  food  as  will  be  thoroughly  absorbed,  leaving  as  linlc 
residue  as  possible  to  irritate  the  lower  bowel  and  excite  peristalsis,  I 
Until  the  outcome  of  the  attack  is  decided  it  is  best  to  put  the  patient 
upon  a  fluid  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  nutritive  broths.  Beaten  eggil 
may  be  allowed,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  pancreatiniscd  milk,! 
whey,  or  buttermilk.  Cocoa  may  be  given,  and  strained  gniels  o(| 
rice  or  barley* 

In  recurrent  cases  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  to  eat  modcr*! 
ately  and  avoid  all  coarse  or  hard  food,  such  as  grits,  coarse  oaimeal,! 
tough  meats,  fibrous  vegetables,  the  skin  of  fruits  or  potatoes— iiij 
short,  everything  likely  to  overload  the  intestine  with  accuintilateii 
waste. 

The  operative  cases  should  have  the  diet  recommended  aftc 
laparotomy.     Usually  the  digestive  organs  require  almost  absolut^ 
rest  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  hot  water  may  1 
sipped.     No  food  at  all  should  be  given  for  fully  six  hours  befo 
operation. 

Acute  Peritonitis 

Acute  peritonitis,  if  due  to  causes  within  the  alimentary  cani 
demands  absolute  rest  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  this 
secured  by  giving  all  nourishment,  stimulants,  and  medicines 
the  form  of  nutrient  enemata  (p.  414).    Any  food  in  the  stomac 
is  likely  to  excite  vomiting  and  aggravate  the  pain  and  other  sym| 
toms. 

Most  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  demand  laparotomy,  and  the 
tetic  treatment  is  given  under  that  heading. 

In  other  cases  a  very  little  fluid  nourishment  may  be  cautious 
administered  per  os.  such  as  peptonised  milk,  light  gruels  of  pei 
barley  or  arrowroot,  plain  meat  juice  squeezed  from  a  fresh  steak,  1 
one  of  the  forms  of  peptonised  meat  or  egg  albumin   in   sher 
should  be  tried.     Only  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  should  be  given  one 
in  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  or  meteorism.     Twelve 
fifteen  ounces  per  diem  of  predigested  food  given  by  the  mouti 
is  all  that  should  be  prescribed  in  such   cases.     The  resumptifl 
of  a   full   diet   should   be   extremely   gradual,   occupying   seven 
weeks. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  aerated  waters  of  all  kinds  on 
count  of  their  tendency  to  increase  meteorism  and  render  the  patic 
still  more  uncomfortable-    Alcoholic  stimulation  is  usually  requir 
in  severe  cases,  and  if  the  stomach  is  intolerant  it  should  be  gi% 
in  the  form  of  dr>-  champagne  or  dilute  whisky  or  brandy.    The 
latter  may  be  added  to  rectal  enemata. 
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Tile  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  upon  the  diet  for  convales- 
[cent  typhoid-fever  patients  (p.  441 )  for  hints  as  to  selection  of  a 
[mepm  for  convalescents  from  peritonitis. 

Chronic  Peritonitis 

In  chronic  peritonitis  the  outcome  of  chronic  tuberculosis,  or 
other  disease,  plainly  cooked  animal  food  agrees  best.  Starches 
and  sugars,  from  their  tendency  to  ferment  and  dilate  the  bowels 
with  gas*  should  be  avoided.  Broiled  tender  chop,  steak,  chicken, 
or  white  meat  of  fish  may  be  given.  Eggs,  milk,  and  cream  are 
periTiitted  when  ihey  do  not  cause  dyspepsia.  Bread  should  he  eaten 
sparingly,  and  must  always  be  stale  or  toasted.  Zwieback  and  crack- 
ers  are  given  for  variety.  All  food  should  be  eaten  very  slowly  and 
in  ver>^  moderate  quantities  at  a  time. 


y 
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Biliousness 


Symptoms*^ — **  Biliousness  '*  is  an  unscientific  but  very  convenient 
tenii  emplrjyed  to  express  functional  disorder  of  the  liver,  usually 
accompanied  by  an  oversecretion  of  bile,  which  is  often  vomited. 
The  condition  is  characterised  by  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  con- 
stipation* a  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  offensive  breath,  malaise,  and, 
if  it  continues,  by  a  sallow,  yellowish,  or  pasty  complexion. 

Causation. — The  most  common  cause  of  biliousness  is  eating  too 
much  food  or  too  rich  or  badly  cooked  food  combined  with  seden- 
tary habits. 

Sir  Henr}'  Thompson^  speaking  of  the  habit  of  overeating,  says: 
•*  The  surplus  fund  of  nutrient  material  unused  is  stored  up  in  some 
form.  When  a  certain  amount  has  been  thus  disposed  of — the  ca- 
pacity for  storage  varying  greatly  in  different  persons — an  unde- 
sirable balance  remains  against  the  feeder,  and  in  young  people  is 
mostly  rectified  by  a  *  bilious  attack/  This  relieves  the  system  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  process  may  he  repeated.** 

"In  functional  derangements  of  the  hver  much  more  perma- 
nent benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  careful  regulation  of  the  ingesta 
than  from  physic  **  (Murchison). 

Continued  disregard  of  the  warnings  of  bilious  attacks  is  liable 
|o  lead  in  time  to  more  serious  trouble,  such  as  habitual  lithcemia 
or  oxaluria,  and  in  some  cases  gout.  It  is  possible,  although  it 
is  not  absolutely  proved,  that  diabetes  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category. 

Persons  spending  a  holiday  at  the  seaside^  who  breathe  more 
invigorating  air  than  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  inland 
cities,  often  are  tempted  to  eat  too  much  and  exercise  but  little, 
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with  the  prompt  result  of  overloading^  the  liver  and  inducing  a  bilio 
attack,  for,  as  Harley  says,  the  liver  '*  acts  like  a  wise  horse  whci 
overloaded — sini|jly  stands  still  until  part  of  its  burden  is  removed* 

Those  who  have  a  tendency— often  hereditary — to  biliousncsj 
frequently  exhibit  idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  special  articles  of  did 
the  eating  of  which,  even  in  moderation,  may  quickly  precipitate  J 
attack. 

A  bilious  condition  is  sometimes  induced  by  absorption  of  pto 
maines  from  food  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  are  taken  up  in 
such  quantity  that  the  liver  fails  to  destroy  them. 

Bouchard  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  ptomaine-deslroyin 
function  of  the  liver  is  aided  by  glycogen,  and  is  consequent) 
favoured  by  ingestion  of  starches. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — The  digestive  functions  of  the  liver  are  i 
varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  any  diet  for  either  functional  ^ 
organic  diseases  of  that  organ  which  meets  all  the  requirements  i 
theory,  but  clinical  experience  has  abundantly  proved  the  value 
certain  general  principles,  the  most  essential  of  which  is  that 
liver  should  be  taxed  as  little  as  possible,  and  a  non-stimulatia 
diet  is  required. 

Food  in  genera!  after  it  has  reached  the  duodenum  acts  as! 
stimulant  to  the  liver,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  a  full  meal 
bile  secretion  is  increased;  but  there  are  a  few  foods  to  which" 
special  stimulating  effect  has  been  attributed,  although  their  infl 
ence,  if  any,  is  slight  These  are  chiefly  the  succulent  vegetahh 
like  tomatoes,  and  also  spinach  and  cresses.  Strongs  alcohol,  cond 
nients,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  spices,  and  especially  curry,  have 
the  same  effect,  and  should  be  avoided.  Fats  and  sugars  eaten  too 
freely  are  ver>*  apt  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  healthy  liver,  es^ 
cially  during  hot  weather. 

CoflFee  and  lea  may  be  allowed  only  In  such  moderation  as 
cup  a  day.     .-Alcohol  had  better  be  prohibited  entirely.     Beer, 
porter,  strong  liquors,  liqueurs,  and  all  sweet  wines,  such  as  chail 
pagne,  sherry,  Madeira,  port,  and  Tokay,  must  be  absolutely  fo 
bidden.    IE  necessary  as  a  tonic,  a  little  Rhine  wine,  hock,  or  Mosc 
may  be  used  (not  over  a  couple  of  glasses  daily),  or  much-dilul 
whisky.    Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  none  is  more  often  poison 
and  niade  cirrhotic  by  alcohol  than  the  liver,  and  the  innral  nee 
no  further  emphasis.    Many  other  chemical  stimuli,  such  as  opiur 
derange  the  liver  functions  and  interfere  with  the  elaboration  of  food. 

More  or  less  intestinal  dyspepsia  always  results  from  alterati 
in  the  quantity  or  composition  of  the  bile,  and  on  this  account 
well  the  food  must  be  carefully  selected,  and  all  sugars  and 
starchy  aliments  must  be  forbidden  as  well  as  fats. 

Among  the  articles  especially  prohibited  in  all  cases  of 
disease  are  condiments,  spices,  curries,  pickles,  sauces,  rich  soup?, 
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fried  food  of  every  kind,  veal,  pork,  sausages;  salt  foods,  such 
as  corned  beef  and  salt  fish ;  crustaceans,  new  bread,  preserves, 
and  sweets  of  all  sorts ;  pastry,  puddings,  cakes ;  all  the  heavier 
itarchy  vegetables^  such  as  potatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans ;  salad  oil ; 
bily  fish,  like  salmon  and  sardines.  Only  fresh  food  should  be 
given. 

In  acute  functional  derangement  of  the  liver,  whether  there  is 
imperfect  or  diminished  secretion  of  bile  or  hypersecretion,  it  is  best 
to  considerably  reduce  all  food  in  quantity.  At  first,  if  there  are 
vomiting  and  headache,  only  light  broths,  beef  tea,  and  perhaps  dry 
toast  or  a  cracker  should  be  given. 

I  In  acute  hepatic  disease  the  tongue  becomes  furred  and  the  ap- 
petite is  apt  to  fail.  The  latter,  in  a  manner,  keeps  guard  over  the 
liver,  for  when  that  organ  is  overloaded  or  incapacitated  to  work  a 
iiling  appetite  leads  to  taking  in  less  food  until  proper  functional 

^activity  is  restored.  Rut  there  are  many  chronic  cases  in  which  con- 
tinued absence  of  appetite  leads  the  patient  to  take  less  nourishment 
than  is  really  needed,  and  in  siich  cases  it  is  not  a  reliable  guide.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  restrict  the  diet  too  closely  or  allow  it  to  become 
monotonous.    The  palate  should  rather  be  tempted  by  reasonable 

» variety. 
'  In  regard  to  the  suggestions  given  below,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  very  general,  and  are  applicable  rather  to  the  chronic 
types  of  hepatic  disease,  although  they  will  serve  also  for  those 
aflflicted  with  recurrent  or  intermittent  attacks  of  biliousness,  and 
should  be  followed  between  the  attacks.  In  very  active  disease, 
such  as  acute  congestion,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  abscess  of  the  liver, 
etc,  obviously  the  diet  must  be  much  more  Hmiied.  In  ordinary 
uncomplicated  bilious  attacks  induced  by  high  living,  a  day  or  two 
of  practical  starvation  with  the  use  of  a  mercurial  cathartic  is  wholly 
curative. 

The  following  articles  can  usually  be  allow^ed  in  moderation  ex- 
cepting in  very  severe  cases  : 

Animal  Food. — Fish,  such  as  sole,  flounder,  halibut,  smelt,  white- 
fish  ;  the  soft  part  of  oysters,  liver,  sweetbread ;  lean  meat,  such  as 
roast  beef,  broiled  beefsteak,  mutton  chops,  or  chicken  (lean  beef 
is  better  than  pouhry  or  game) ;  eggs,  milk  and  its  preparations,  such 
as  koumiss,  w^hey,  buttermilk,  junket,  malted  milk.  Many  persons 
with  hepatic  disorder  insist  that  milk  always  makes  them  bilious. 
If  this  proves  to  be  true  of  natural  milk,  it  should  be  predigeslcd 
or  given  with  sodium  bicarbonate  or  \''ichy,  or  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous ways  described  on  p.  79. 

In  advanced  cases  of  hepatic  disease  milk  constitutes  an  excel- 
lent food,  and  may  be  used  abundantly,  provided  the  proper  form 
for  its  administration  in  a  given  case  is  determined.  Baked  custard 
and  blancmange  or  other  forms  of  gelatin  may  be  eaten. 
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VegetabU  Food, — ^Of  fresh  green  vegetables  the  following  may  W 
eaten :  Spinach,  asparagus,  tomato,  squash,  pumpkin,  celery,  oystff, 
plant,  beet  tops,  cresses,  lettuce  (without  oil). 

Cereal  foods. — Bread  should  be  eaten  in  small  amount.    It  must! 
be  stale  or  toasted.    Zwieback  is  good,  and  dry  rusk,  not  too  sweei 
Graham,  gluten,  or  wheaten  crackers  may  be  permitted     Oxh 
starchy  foods  should  be  eaten  sparingly ;  but  boiled  rice,  rice  pud 
duig,  sago,  and  tapioca  are  admissible. 

Fruits, — Fresh  fruit  in  season  is  wholesome,  and  useful  to  over- 
come  the  tendency  to  constipation.  Grapes,  oranges,  strawberricv 
peaches,  and  roast  apples  may  be  eaten. 

Water  should  be  drunk  freely,  except  when  ascites  is  present? 
and  light  beverages,  such  as  lime  juice  in  aerated  water.  Icmoi 
or  dilute  raspberry  vinegar,  may  be  serviceable. 

Mrections  for  Eating* — The  manner  of  taking  toon  i.<.  ver 
portant.  There  is  apt  to  be  hyperaemia  of  the  stomach  and  int 
tines  from  time  to  time,  as  a  result  of  engorgement  of  the  poj 
system,  and  catarrhal  conditions  are  easily  excited  in  these  or] 
by  food  which  is  hastily  bolted  without  thorough  mastication  or 
which  is  not  well  cooked  or  not  perfectly  fresh.  The  teeth  slid 
always  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  can  masticate  pro| 
crly.  Fluids  should  not  be  drunk  wuth  meals.  The  patient  shoul 
not  eat  directly  after  violent  exercise  or  fatigue,  but  should  first 
down  and  rest  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If  he  suflFers  fn 
dyspepsia,  he  should  rest  after  meats  as  well.  In  many  cases  th 
meals  a  day  suffice,  but  they  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  al 
six  hours,  to  insure  complete  digestion  between.  In  others,  wh< 
considerably  enfeebled,  or  in  cases  of  hepatic  congestion  and  a( 
vanccd  cirrhosis,  it  is  better  to  feed  the  patient  four  or  five  times 
day,  or  once  in  three  hours,  giving  a  smaller  quantity  of  food  which 
is  easily  digested.  It  is  advisable  to  take  the  principal  meal 
noon. 

P>oni  the  fact  that  the  bite  is  diminished  in  amount  or  altered  in 
composition,  constipation  is  the  rule,  and  proper  laxatives  should  be 
frequently  given  if  the  bowels  cannot  be  kept  in  order  by  fi 
fruit. 

Hot  water  in  an  empty  stomach  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  pas: 
directly  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  vessels.     If  salts,  such 
Carlsbad  salt,  are  given,  they  are  absorbed   with   the  v^atcr, 
stimulate  the  liver  cells.    The  water  increases  the  portal  blood  pres- 
sure, and  thus  indirectly  the  pressure  of  the  gall  ducts,  and  favours 
the  elimination  of  bile. 

Moderate  systematic  exercise  should  be  prescribed  whenever 
possible,  and  the  best  forms  are  horseback  and  bicycle  riding.  The 
"  jouncing  "  movements  of  the  former  shake  and  compress  the  liver, 
and  stimulate  its  circulation  and  the  outflow  of  bile. 
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Acute  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  Gall  Ducts^ 
^  Angiocholitis— Catarrhal  Jaundice 

A  bland  or  non-stimulatmg  diet  must  be  given  in  the  acute  stage 
of  angiocholitis.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  present,  or  it  may  be  arti- 
ficially induced  as  part  of  the  treatment,  so  that  the  stomach  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  bear  solid  food.  Moreover,  much  food  on  entering 
the  duodenum  will  increase  the  local  inflammation  of  the  common 
bile  duct.  Diluted  or  peptouiscd  milk  is  to  be  given,  or  buttermilk, 
whey,  light  meat  broths,  clam  broth,  pressed-bcef  juice,  egg  albumin. 

In  a  few  days»  if  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting,  and  fever  subside,  the 
diet  is  to  be  slowly  increased^  and  such  articles  may  be  added  as  milk 
toast,  bread  and  milk,  broths  and  light  soups  without  vegetables,  the 
breast  of  chicken,  oysters,  sweetbread,  meat  jellies.  Later,  eggs,  and 
boiled  or  broiled  fresh  steak  may  be  eaten.  Fat  and  butter  shoold 
be  avoided,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  constipation  and 
putrescence  of  the  intestinal  contents. 

Fatty,  amylaceous,  and  saccharine  food  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
for  some  time  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  the  basis  of 
diet  should  be  whitefish.  lean  meats,  and  fresh  green  vegetables. 

Cooked  fruits,  not  too  sweet,  and  to  which  sugar  has  not  been 
added,  such  as  sour  apples,  primes,  etc.,  can  be  eaten.  Considerable 
fluid  should  be  taken  both  as  a  diluent  and  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  kidneys  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  constipation.     Water  acidn- 

■lated  with  lemon  juice  or  effervescent  waters  (soda  water.  Seltzer, 
and  Apollinaris)  may  be  drunk  three  or  four  times  a  day  between 
meals.    Coflfee  and  tea  are  allowed  only  during  convalescence. 
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Cirrhosis — ^Ascites 

I  CauMitioB^^Cirrhosis  is  a  disease  of  the  liver  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  that  organ  by  substances  in  the  blood  derived  more  par- 
^  ticularly  from  the  portal  system  after  direct  absorption  from  the 
itestine.  Among  those  irritants  may  be  mentioned  as  the  foremost 
'excitant  alcohol,  which  produces  fully  60  per  cent  of  all  cases. 
Strong  alcoholic  stimulants  often  contain  fusel  oil  or  other  especially 
noxious  impurities.  The  prolonged  use  of  strong  condiments,  or 
Fspices,  such  as  curry  and  peppers,  may  occasion  cirrhosis,  as  also  may 
chronic  metallic  poisoning  by  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  or  phos- 
^Lphorus.  Experimentally,  ptomaines  have  been  made  to  excite  the 
^Hisease  in  the  lower  animals,  and  continued  poisoning  by  such 
^ngents  may  possibly  produce  it  in  man.  Cirrhosis  may  be  caused 
^in  other  ways,  but  the  facts  above  mentioned  show  its  frequent  rela- 
tion to  dietetic  errors.  As  a  result  of  fibrous  hepatitis,  the  terminals 
of  the  portal  vein  are  obstructed  and  tlte  portal  venous  system  is 
congested,  the  blood  being  dammed  back  in  the  vessels  of  the  stom- 
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ach,  Spleen,  intestines,  and  pancreas.  Owing  to  the  congestion  there 
is  frequent  vomiting,  sometimes  of  blood,  and  there  is  marked  inter- 
ference with  the  character  of  the  digestive  secretions  as  well  as  the 
process  of  intestinal  absorption. 

Dietetic  TreatmcBt  of  Girrliosis  without  Ascites. — Cirrhosis  with- 
out accompanying  ascites  is  often  best  treated  by  a  milk  diet  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Bread  and  crackers  may  be  allowed  with  the  milk, 
but  nothing  else.  Hot  whaler  and  aerated  waters  should  be  drunk 
in  large  quantities,  fasting,  to  '*  flush  ''  the  liver.  Subsequendy 
light  diet  is  to  be  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  suggesdofl 
given  for  the  treatment  of  liver  diseases  in  general  (p.  592). 
condiments,  relishes,  sauces,  fats,  fried  food,  pastry,  and  sweets, 
must  be  withheld,  as  well  as  alcohol  in  every  form.  The  skin 
bowels  must  be  kept  active. 


ASCITES 

Patholo^cal  IPhysiology.^ — A  further  important  symptom  which 
is  seldom  absent  towards  the  close  of  a  protracted  cirrhosis,  if  the 
patient  lives  long  enough,  is  ascites.  This  is  an  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
altered  blood  pressure  of  the  portal  system  and  the  altered  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  itself.  The  fluid  accumulates  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  may  reach  an  enormous  quantity — sometimes  as  much 
as  twenty-four  quarts-^greatly  distending  the  abdominal  walls,  float- 
ing the  viscera  out  of  position,  and  by  pressure  interfering  with  di- 
gestion and  absorption..  In  addition  the  loss  of  so  large  a  quantity 
of  fluid  from  the  blood  is  a  serious  detriment  to  nutrition,  inasmuch 
as  the  ascitic  fluid  not  only  contains  water  in  large  amount,  but 
serum  albumin,  which  may  be  present  in  the  proportion  of  from  I 
to  2  per  cent  to  over  6  per  cent.  In  the  ascites  accompanying 
cirrhosis  the  loss  of  allnimin  in  this  manner  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  when  the  serous  accumulation  is  due  to  other  causes. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Repeated  aspiration  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  not  only  abstracts  large  f[uan titles  of  water  from  the  system, 
but  also  abstracts  considerable  albuminous  material  In  those  cases 
in  which  fluid  refills  the  peritonea!  cavity  promptly  after  aspiration, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  nutrition  of  the  body  may  not  suffer  by 
drawing  off  so  much  serum  albumin.  On  the  other  hand,  when  once 
transuded,  it  is  of  no  further  service  to  the  organism  unless  it  can  be 
reabsorbed.  The  point  for  consideration  is  whether  too  frequent 
removal  of  the  ascitic  fluid  will  cause  greater  drain  on  the  blood 
than  would  be  consequent  upon  letting  it  accumulate  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  relative  pressure  within  the 
peritoneal  sac  and  the  blood  vessels,  which  will  affect  the  rate  of 
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osmosis  of  albumin.  This  discussion  leads  to  the  query,  whether  it 
is  not  necessary  to  supply  the  constant  loss  of  albumin  by  an  in- 
creased allowance  of  animal  food,  and,  secondly,  to  what  extent 
water  should  be  withheld  from  the  dietary. 

Bietetic  TreatmeEt  of  Cirrhosis  with  Ascites* — When  uncompli- 
cated ascites  is  present  it  is  generally  best  to  restrict  the  quantity  of 
fluid  ingested  and  put  the  patient  upon  a  ''  dry  diet/'  consisting  of 
bread  and  meat  chiefly.  By  simply  withholding  fluid  and  stimu- 
lating the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  action  of  the  kidneys  I  have 
sometimes  seen  large  quantities  of  fluids  disappear  from  the  abdom- 
inal cavity;  but  this  treatment  is  not  always  successful.  There  is 
more  hope  of  success  when  the  disease  occurs  in  young  persons,  or, 

it  sometimes  does,  in  children.  Cirrhosis  and  ascites  are  very 
apt  to  be  associated  with  renal  and  cardiac  lesions  and  gastric  ca- 
tarrh, which  make  it  much  easier  to  say  what  food  the  patient  must 
not  eat  than  wfiat  he  can  have.  If  the  urine  is  very  scanty  it  may 
not  be  wise  to  withhold  fluids,  and  some  clinicians  of  wide  experi- 
ence believe  in  giving  fluids  in  unrestricted  amount,  holding  the  view 
that  this  will  increase  diuresis  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  will 
all  the  fluid  drunk  be  promptly  eliminated,  but  that  the  active  kid- 
neys wil!  drain  more  from  the  blood,  which  will  in  time  be  replaced 
by  reabsorption  of  the  ascitic  fluid.  The  same  reasoning  is  often 
applied  to  cases  of  pleurisy,  general  anasarca,  etc.  It  seems  much 
more  rational  to  endeavour  to  promote  diuresis  when  possible  by 
medicinal  measures  than  to  add  a  large  bulk  of  fluid  to  an  already 
verbalanced  circulation. 

It  is  of  importance  in  every  case  to  measure  and  estimate  care- 
fully the  total  amount  of  fluid  ingested  both  j'n  beverages  and  as 
od  and  make  a  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  urine  voitled,  and 
possible  with  the  weight  of  the  patient  and  girth  of  the  abdomen 
t  different  levels. 

If  the  fluid  diet  is  followed  by  rapid  reaccumnlatioti  of  ascitic 
fluid  after  aspiration,  for  example,  within  a  fortnight,  it  is  desirable 
to  replace  it  by  as  much  simple  solid  nutriment  as  the  patient  can 
digest,  or  by  predigested  and  concentrated  foods.  An  outline  of  the 
appropriate  diet  for  such  cases  will  be  found  upon  p.  441. 

The  *'  grape  cure  *'  and  **  milk  cure  "  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  Europe  for  the  treatment  of  cirrhosis  and  ascites.  They 
are  said  to  ameliorate  the  symptoms  and  promote  reparative  pro- 
cesses, both  acting  largely  through  diuretic  influence. 


I      laten 


Fatty  Liver 


Pathological  Physiology. — The  liver  is  the  great  storehouse  of 
latent  energ>^  in  the  body,  which  is  accumulated  in  glycogen  and 
fat    A  certain  proportion  of  fat  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  con- 
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stituent  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver.    This  varies  comidcrabljj 
within  normal  limits,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  food  inJ" 
gested  and  the  degree  of  its  oxidation  in  the  liver  and  other  tissua| 
After  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  fats  and  oils  or  of  carbohydrate 
the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  considerable.     Lack  af  exe 
cise  and  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  by  retarding  oxidatio 
processes,  also  promote  its  accumulation.     Persons  addicted  to  co 
stant  overeating  of  carbohydrates  are  therefore  liable  to  this  affcc 
tion.    They  become  stout,  take  less  and  less  exercise,  and  the  seco 
condition  favouring  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver — namely,  lack  of 
oxidation — is  added.    Fatty  liver  is  also  caused  by  various  disease 
in  which  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  altered  and  the  metabolisn 
of  oxidation  is  interfered  with.    Such  are  advanced  anaemia,  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  tuberculosis.    It  is  suggested  by  Fitz  that  the  fati 
diet  often  recommended  for  the  latter  disease — consisting  of  cod-liv 
oil,  rich  milk,  butter,  cream,  etc. — is  productive  of  fatty  disease  i 
the  liver, 

Bietetic  Treatment.— The  dietetic  treatment  is  indicated  by 
previous  considerations,  but  since  the  local  condition  is  common 
merely  an  accompaniment  of  more  serious  general  disease*  it  may  I 
unwise  to  advise  too  sudden  or  extreme  alterations  in  the  accustom^ 
diet  of  the  patient.     In  general,  all  forms  of  sugar,  starch,  and 
should  be  reduced  gradually  to  a  minimum,  and,  if  possible,  finally 
omitted  entirely,  excepting  in  tuberculous  patients  whose  genentad 
bodily  nutrition  is  of  more  importance  than  the  danger  of  local  fatiiP^ 
infiltration.    In  these  cases  the  object  desired  is  better  promoted  by 
increasing  oxidation  processes  by  climatic  and  hygienic  treatment 
rather  than  by  withholding  the  carbohydrates.     Malt  liquors  and 
alcoholic  drinks  in  general  must  be  forbidden.    In  other  cases,  es 
cially  in  the  alcoholic  form,  the  diet  should  consist  of  nitrogeno 
food,  fresh  green  vegetables,  and  fresh  succulent  fruits.     The  fol- 
lowing articles  may  be  taken :  Lean  meat,  boiled  or  broiled 
fish,  lettuce,  spinach,  celery,  tomatoes,  gluten  bread,  and  toast. 


Amyloid  Liver 

The  condition  of  amyloid  liver  after  it  has  become  suffident 
pronounced  for  diagnosis  is  usually  fatal  within  a  short  periods  and 
consequently  but  little  aid  can  be  derived  from  dietetic  treatni€ 
The  diet  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  burden  the  digestive  organs] 
little  as  possible,  and  in  advanced  cases  such  predigested  foods' 
peptonised  meat  or  milk  ought  to  be  given.  If  the  stomach  digcs* 
tion  is  fairly  active,  nitrogenous  food  will  agree  better  than 
carbohydrates. 
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Syphilis  of  the  Liver 

In  advanced  syphilitic  hepatic  disease  non-stimulating  food  only 
is  permissible,  such,  for  example,  as  milk  and  eggs,  chicken,  beef 
or  mutton  broths,  fresh  fish,  oatmeaU  boiled  rice,  semolina,  reva- 
lenta,  bread,  and  light  farinaceous  puddings — such  as  tapioca,  sago, 
blancmange,  and  custards.    Alcohol  in  all  forms  is  prohibited. 


■  Abscess  of  the  Liver 

In  hepatic  abscess  the  same  general  dietetic  treatment  is  to  be 
followed  as  that  indicated  for  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver.  The 
aim  should  be  to  carefully  avoid  overloading  the  digestive  organs  at 
any  time,  anti  to  give  assimilable  stnd  prcdigcsted  food  in  small 
quantities  at  frequent  intervals^  at  least  once  in  three  hours.  Animal 
broths  and  light  vegetable  purees,  with  various  combinations  of  milk 
and  eggs,  should  form  the  staple  articles.  No  solid  foods  should  be 
given,  excepting  such  as  a  little  fish,  such  as  sole  or  haddock,  a  few 
oysters,  sweetbread,  and  milk  toast. 

Fats  in  all  forms  are  forbidden.  Malt  liquors,  port,  sherry,  and 
all  forms  of  strong  alcohol  must  be  prohibited.  If  any  stimulant  is 
required,  a  little  hock,  Moselle,  or  champagne  may  be  taken,  or  very 
weak  brandy,  diluted  with  Apollinaris  or  Vichy, 


r 


Gallstones 


Pathological  Physiology, — Gallstones  are  formed  in  the  gal! 
bladder  or  larger  bile  ducts  by  precipitation  from  the  bile  of  choles- 
terin,  mixed  with  more  or  less  mucus.  Occasionally  they  contain 
the  bile  pigment  (bilirubin)  or  calcioni  carbonate,  Cholesteriu  is  an 
alcoholic  substance  w^hich  may  be  extracted  in  varying  amount  from 
the  blood  or  nervous  tissues,  especially  the  brain,  and  from  the  bile. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  flat,  rhombic,  colourless  crystals.  Somewhat 
rarely  it  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  It  also  exists  in  the  waste  matter 
contained  in  the  lower  bowel.  Cholesteriu  is  maintained  in  solution 
in  the  bile  by  alkaline  salts,  the  sodium  and  potassium  taurocholate 
and  glycocholate.  Calcinm  unites  with  the  latter  substances,  form- 
ing new  compounds  with  the  biliary  acids  which  are  insoluble  salts 
that  no  longer  keep  cholesterin  in  solution.  When  organic  acids 
exist  in  excess  in  ihe  tissues  calcium  is  liberated,  and  on  reaching 
the  liver  produces  the  above  reaction. 

An  excessive  accumulation  of  cholesterin  in  the  system  will  re- 
sult in  its  precipitation  from  the  bile,  and  this  occurs  when  for  any 
reason  the  bile  has  long  been  retained  in  the  gall  bladder,  where  it 
has  been  concentrated  hy  reabsorption  of  some  of  its  fluid  ingre- 
dients.    Bacteria  are  undoubted  agents  in  the  formation  of  many 
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Stones.  The  precipitation  of  cholesterin  is  favoured  by  the  prescQce 
of  a  pre-existing  hepatic  stone  or  any  foreign  body  in  the  gall  blad- 
der, such  as  an  intestinal  parasite,  or  its  ovum,  or  thickened  mucus. 

Gallstones  are  oftenest  present  in  advanced  life  and  among  those  i 
who  adopt  sedentary  habits  which  lead  to  accumulation  of  bile  in  ihcj 
bladder-     On  the  latter  account  they  are  more  common  among! 
females,  and  their  occurrence  is  often  related  to  excesses  of  the  tabic, 
in  regard  to  both  food  and  drink. 

All    diseases   of   nutrition,    such   as    long-continued    dyspepsia, 
chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  diabetes,  and  obesity,  may  be  accom-j 
panied  by  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi. 

Among  other  explanations  given  for  the  formation  of  gallstones  1 
is  an  excessive  proportion  of  fat  in  the  diet,  although  cholesterin  i«J 
not  true  fat,  but  is  really  an  alcohol  allied  to  fats  in  some  of  it 
properties.    Lack  of  exercise  is  a  contributing  factor. 

Harley.  who  has  given  more  careful  attention  than  any  othc 
writer  to  the  prevention  of  a  return  of  gallstones  by  dietetic  treat-*] 
ment,  called  attention  to  their  greater  prevalence  in  cold  latitude 
than  elsewhere,  and  attributed  this  fact  to  the  influence  of  certain 
foods,  especially  meat  fat  and  suet.     He  wrote:  "  Starchy  puddings^ 
and  fat  bacon  cause  more  gallstones  in  this  country   [England],  I 
believe,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  food  put  together." 

The  hydrocarbons  arc  more  completely  consumed  in  early  yearsi 
than  after  middle  life,  and  hence  the  greater  prevalence  of  gallstones^ 
in  the  latter  period,  as  above  mentioned. 

Bauer  believes  that  "  the  formation  of  gfallstones  may  often  be 
referred  to  a  faulty  diet,  for  an  excessive  consumption  of  meat  or 
free  indulgence  in  fat  and  in  spirits  would  probably  favour  theirjj 
formation." 

Less  often  gallstones  are  composed  of  pigment  or  of  calciumj 
carbonate,  or  of  various  mixtures  of  these  substances  with  one  an-« 
other  or  with  mucus.     Individual  stones  sometimes  attain  the  siz 
of  a  small  egg.  and  they  may  cause  suppuration  and  the  formation 
of  a  fistula  from  the  gall  bladder  which  opens  into  some  other  at 
doniinal  organ,  or  externally. 

Tn  many  cases  the  stones  exist  in  considerable  number  and  siiel 
without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  or  discomfort,  but  the  smaller- 
sized  stones  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  common  bile  diictj 
and  their  passage  provokes  intense  agonising  local  pain,  known 
biliary  colic. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — From  the  above  account  of  the  manner  olj 
formation  of  bile  stones  it  is  evident  that  patients  who  have  once 
suffered  from  biliary  colic  or  other  symptoms  of  the  presence 
concretions  should  exercise  care  in  their  diet  and  habits  of  life,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  formation  of  stones,  and.  if  possible,  ttj 
aid  in  dissolving  those  already  present     The  diet  must  be  regulated 
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with  the  object  of  lessening  the  production  of  cholesterin  and  of 
diluting  the  bile*  Animal  food  may  in  itself  contain  cholesterin,  and 
should  therefore  be  taken  very  sparingly.  A  diet  of  concentrated 
animal  food,  by  diminishing  the  alkalinity  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
favours  the  deposition  of  cholesterin  from  the  bile,  although  this 
ingredient  may  not  be  present  in  abnormal  amount  in  such  food. 
Patients  should  be  cautioned  against  excessive  indulgence  in  any 
particular  article  of  food,  all  richly  cooked  food  must  be  given  up, 
and  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  nitrogenous  food  in  excess,  a 
larger  proportion  of  fresh  vegetables  or  farinaceous  food  should  be 
substituted 

Calves'  brains  and  the  viscera  of  animals  used  as  iood  in  general, 
and  particularly  the  liver,  should  be  wholly  interdicted*  Sugars  and 
fats  must  be  forbidden  in  every  variety. 

Some  vegetables,  such  as  peas  and  carrots,  are  believed  to  con- 
tain material  which  closely  resembles  cholesterin.  Carrots,  more- 
over, are  sweet,  and  sweet  vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  avoided, 
and  also  ^gg  yolks,  on  account  of  the  fat  they  contain. 

Fresh  green  vegetables  and  acid  fruits  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
alkaline  salts  and  organic  acids,  easily  combine  in  the  blood  with 
alkaline  bases  should  make  the  basis  of  the  diet.  The  potassium 
salts  which  are  contained  in  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  abun- 
dant quantity  are  believed  to  be  serviceable,  because  they  retard  the 
liberation  of  calcium,  which,  it  has  been  shown,  precipitates  choles- 
terin. Bread  and  wxll-cooked  cereals  and  fresh  fish,  except  salmon 
and  mackerel,  may  be  eaten.  Chicken  or  lean  beef  may  be  allowed, 
but  all  meat  should  be  taken  sparingly  and  not  oftener  than  once 
a  day. 

For  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  blood  and^  through  it,  the  bile, 
large  quantities  of  fluid  should  be  ingested,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid 
aerated  waters  and  mineral  waters  which  contain  salts  of  lime.  A 
tumblerful  of  hot  water  should  be  drunk  at  night,  and  another  on 
rising  in  the  morning.  Champagne  and  other  beverages  which  hold 
much  carbonic-acid  gas  in  solution  must  be  avoided,  as  nnist  malt 
liquors.  Coffee,  tea,  and  claret  may  be  drunk  in  moderation.  If 
the  case  is  one  in  which  considerable  gastric  catarrh  or  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  is  present,  it  is  inadvisable  to  give  nmcii  fluid  by  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained  by  inject- 
ing salt  water  through  a  long  flexible  rubber  tube  into  the  colon 
Intestinal  irrigation  as  well  as  active  purgation  favours  removal 
of  the  bile  and  prevents  its  accunuilation  in  the  gall  bladder.  Prout 
gives  one  or  two  drachms  of  sodium  phosphate  or  sulphate  daily 
to  prevent  concentration  of  the  bile.  For  purgation  the  Carlsbad 
Sprudcl  salts  and  Saratoga  salts  are  valuable.  In  women  tight 
lacing  should  be  prevented,  and  the  habit  of  sitting  long  in  cramped 
positions  which  interfere  with  free  hepatic  circulation. 
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Large  doses  of  olive  oil,  several  ounces  at  a  time,  have  bctn 
recommended  for  use  during  the  passage  of  a  gallstone,  witli  the  i 
idea  apparently  of  in  some  mysterious  v\ ay  lubricating  the  channels 
through  which  the  stone  is  carried.    But  the  oil,  if  absorbed,  is  takcnJ 
up  by  the  lacteais  and  emptied  into  the  tlioracic  duct  without  going* 
an>"\^here  near  the  hver  or  bile  passages,  so  that  such  an  explana- 
tion of  its  use  is  absurd.     The  foreign  bodies  which  it  is  claiinedj 
appear  in  the  stools  after  giving  oil  in  this  manner  have  proved  to 
be  not  stones,  but  inspissated  masses  of  oil. 

PANCREATIC    DISEASES 

Disease  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  impossible  to  diagnostical^ 
with  accuracy  until  it  is  far  advanced,  and  but  little  can  be  ci 
pected  from  dietetic  treatment.     Since  the  pancreatic  juice  is 
every  account  the  most  important  of  all  the  digestive  fluids,  being  i 
universal  digestive  agent  for  all  foods,  and  the  most  vigorous  on 
its  absence  or  deterioration  results  promptly  in  emaciation,  whid_ 
becomes  extreme.    When  the  presence  of  disease  of  this  gland,  such 
as  a  cyst,  is  estabhshed,  it  is  best  to  withhold  all  fats  and  carbo^ 
hydrates  from  the  diet.    They  are  not  digested  tn  the  stomach,  an 
when  the  pancreatic  juice  fails,  they  merely  ferment  in  the  smi 
intestine  and  do  positive  harm.    Milk,  pancreatinised  meat  prcpar 
tions,  beef  peptonoids,  and  egg  albumin,  with  alcoholic  stimulants, 
must  constitute  the  chief  reliance  for  nourishment. 

It  b  of  interest  to  note  that  the  continued  presence  of  fat  or 
in  the  stools  is  regarded  as  a  strong  diagnostic  point  in  favour  of  tB 
absence  of  pancreatic  flakL  As  a  positive  test  this  may  have  son 
\*atue,  but  not  as  a  negative  one.  for  if  bile  is  present  in  nor 
qtsantrty  the  fat  of  food  may  still  be  emulsified  and,  to  some  extcfl 
absorbed.  In  a  hall  dozen  cases  of  undoubted  pancreatic  cyst 
which  the  diagnosb  was  established  by  aspiration  or  autopsy,  I  hz^ 
kno^n  doses  of  several  ounces  of  olive  oil  administered  for  diagnc 
lie  purpose  to  give  no  residue  in  the  stools.  The  absence  of  fat 
the  feces  docs  not  therefore  necessarily  exclude  pancreatic  disease. 
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Neu  ralgi  a — Gastralgi  A— *Ekteralgia 

CtmsatioB. — Netmdgia  is  a  terra  applied  to  a  variety  of  ner 
pains  which  may  he  assocsated  with  organic  lesions  of  various  str 
tnrrs  which  irritate  the  ficripberal  nerves,  or  which  may  be  pur 
flBictkiml  and  temporary  excitations  of  the  nerve  trunks  or  ih^ 
end  organs.    Lesions  invt>l%-ing  the  nerves  themselves  are  not 
scribed  as  neiiri]gis&    The  irritahiiit^-  and  conductivity  of  ner 
fibres  is  so  dependent  Q|Kin  notriiion  that  debility  resiilting  fronT 
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Imprudent  living  and  improper  or  insufficient  food  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  rank  among  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  this 
aifection. 

Persons  undergoing  severe  mental  worry  or  strain,  physical 
fatigue,  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  prolonged  lactation,  etc.,  arc  apt 
to  suffer  from  indigestion  or  malassimilation  of  their  food»  and  the 
one  condition  reacts  upon  the  other  in  altering  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Moreover,  many  diseases  which  may  be  called  dietetic'  in  that 
they  are  so  closely  associated  with  or  influenced  by  dietetic  errors 
(acting  eventually  through  the  composition  of  the  blood)  are  very 
commonly  accompanied  by  neuralgic  pains.  Such  are  gout,  rheu- 
matism, lithaemia,  arthritis  deformans,  diabetes,  and  chronic  alco- 
holism. To  benefit  the  diseased  condition  by  appropriate  diet. 
among  other  means,  is  to  cure  the  neuralgia. 
H  Neuralgic  pains  are  often  connected  immediately  with  the  digest- 
™^tve  tract,  especially  in  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria  among 
w^omen,  and  are  excited  by  irritating  foods  or  by  fermentative  pro- 
cesses. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  of  neuralgia  is 
based  upon  certain  general  principles  which  may  be  observed  where- 
ever  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  special  disease  of  which  the  pain 
may  be  merely  an  incidental  symptom.  This  treatment  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked  while  attention  is  wholly  given  to  devising  new  reme- 
dies for  the  immediate,  though  often  merely  temporary,  relief  of 
the  pain. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  early  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  pain  and  learn  whether  it  be  not  due  to  one  of  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  a  latent  fornL 
Careful  examination  of  the  urine  should  in  all  cases  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  possible  presence  of  the  uric-acid  diathesis^  of  sugar,  of 
phosphaturia.  etc. 

Since  a  majority  of  cases  are  accompanied  by  general  debility 
and  occur  in  anaemic,  constipated  women  who  take  little  outdoor 
exercise,  the  blood  also  should  be  examined  for  anaemia.  A  nutri- 
tious and  ample  diet  should  then  be  prescribed,  accompanied  by 
moderate  exercise  and  abundant  fresh  air.  to  insure  more  perfect 
oxidation.  Anstie  says  correctly  that  *'  neuralgic  patients  require. 
and  greatly  benefit  by,  a  nutrition  considerably  ricber  than  that  which 
IS  needed  by  healthy  persons/'  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  age. 

Fats  and  oils  are  most  serviceable,  and  under  this  heading  cream. 
Devonshire  cream,  butter,  bacon,  fat  meat,  salad  oil,  olives,  and  cod- 
liver  oil  may  be  used. 

Neuralgic  patients  usually  dislike  fats,  perhaps  on  the  general 
principle  that  people  are  likely  to  prefer  different  food  from  that 
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which  they  most  need  for  tlisordered  conditions  of  the  system. 
Some  arc  even  made  bilious  by  fat,  but  with  a  little  tact  and  perse- 
verance  in  selecting  the  proper  kind  of  fatty  food  and  directing^  the 
mode  of  taking  it  these  objections  may  be  overcome.  Patients  may 
take  more  butter  than  usual,  though  they  refuse  cream,  or  they  will 
take  cream  though  they  refuse  cod-liver  oil.  Salad  oil  and  fat  bacon 
arc  not  apt  to  provoke  objection. 

In  neuralgia  (\ue  to  general  debility  or  anaemia  without  lithiasis, 
nitrogenous  foods  are  indicated  in  addition  to  the  fats  above  men- 
tioned, and  good  roast  beef,  beefsteak  or  chops,  eggs»  milk  with 
bread  and  butter,  light  starchy  foods,  and  fresh  vegetables  should  be 
ordered.  Meat  should  be  eaten  two  or  even  three  times  a  day,  and 
additional  lunches  may  be  given  between  meals,  consisting  of  milk, 
a  glass  of  claret  and  a  sandwich,  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  biscuit,  or 
broth  thickened  with  beef  meal  or  an  egg, 

Gowers  says  that  he  has  sometimes  known  **  severe  neuralgia  to 
occur  first  on  the  patient  commencing  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  to 
disappear  when  meat  was  taken,  and  recur  with  severity  on  each  of 
four  successive  attempts  to  return  to  vegetarianism." 

If  the  nervous  system  has  been  greatly  overtaxed  or  the  digest- 
ive organs  are  exceptionally  feeble,  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  the 
patient  for  a  few  days  on  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  milk,  eggnog. 
beef  broth,  and  purees,  accompanied  by  rest  and  passive  exercise 
(massage).  After  a  few  days  the  more  substantial  nitrogenous  foods 
mav  be  added.  In  cases  associated  with  hthaemia  or  rheumatic 
diathesis,  however,  the  quantity  of  such  foods  should  be  reduced, 
and  the  special  regulations  described  under  the  heading  of  rheuma- 
tism and  lith^mia  must  be  followed. 

Coffee  and  tea  should  be  used  only  in  moderation,  and  in  bad 
cases  had  better  be  prohibited  altogether. 

Alcohol  in  restricted  dosage  benefits  many  anaemic  cases.  Garet 
or  Burgundy  may  be  drunk  with  meals,  but  alcohol  should  never  be 
taken  merely  to  relieve  pain  or  otherwise  than  a  food,  for  there  is 
danger  of  becoming  too  much  addicted  to  its  use. 

Substances  to  be  especially  forbidden  are  pastry,  sweets,  and 
confectionery  of  all  kinds,  griddle  cakes,  condiments,  fried  food, 
and  rich,  highly  seasoned  sauces  and  foods. 

AH  meats  should  be  eaten  at  regular  intervals,  an<l,  except  as 
directed  above,  eating  between  meals  must  be  prohibited* 


VISCERAL  NEURALGIAS 

The  visceral  neuralgias  are  produced  in  the  sympathetic  nerves 
chiefly.  Tlie  digestive  viscera — stomach,  intestines,  liver,  etc* — in  a 
normal  state  are  free  from  sensory  impressions,  but  their  'nerves  are 
constantly  conveying  reflex  impressions,  which,  however,  are  to  be 
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distinguished  from  ordinary  tactile  sensibility.  Hypochondriasis,  by 
concentrating  mental  attention  upon  the  various  abdominal  viscera, 
undoubtedly  develops  liypcrsensitiveness  to  such  nerve  currents. 

The  condition  described  as  ptomaine  poisoning  and  various 
forms  of  auto-intoxication  may  excite  a  severe  neuralgia  as  a 
symptom. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Visceral  Neuralgiai, — Neuralgias  of  any  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  apt  to  be  excited  by  functional  activity 
(although  they  also  may  occur  independently  of  it),  and  hence  the 
diet  should  be  made  as  simple  and  nutritious  as  possible,  in  order 
that  digestion  shall  not  be  unduly  prolonged.  If  any  one  article  of 
food  is  found  to  excite  the  paroxysms  it  should  be  abandoned.  It 
is  often  advisable  in  severe  cases  to  limit  tlie  diet  for  a  few  weeks 
to  two  or  three  simple  articles  of  food,  such  as  beef,  bread,  milk, 
and  rice. 

GASTRALGIA 

Causation. — In  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  called  gastralgia,  or 
gastro<lynia,  the  pain  is  situated  in  the  epigastrium,  penetrating  to 
the  back.  It  is  distinctly  localised  and  intense.  It  may  be  par- 
oxysmal, or  there  may  be  tlull  constant  aching  with  exacerbations 
of  a  moderate  lancinating  character.  It  is  usually  relieved  some- 
what by  moderate  gentle  pressure,  but  intensified  by  deep  pressure. 
Such  pain  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  aiitemia,  chronic  con- 
stipation and  hysteria,  and  in  a  severe  form,  accompanied  by  violent 
vomiting,  it  constitutes  the  '*  gastric  crisis  *'  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
Gastralgia  may  also  be  occasioned  by  tbe  continued  excessive  use  of 
stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  strong  tea  and  coffee,  and  chewing 
tobacco,  and  by  the  inordinate  use  of  sweets.  An  excessive  forma- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  may  occasion  a  very 
painful  variety  of  gastralgia. 

Bietetic  Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  gastralgia  careful  inquiry 
must  be  made  in  regard  to  irregularities  of  diet,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween eating  and  the  occurrence  of  the  pain.  If  the  pain  is  worse 
while  the  stomach  is  empty  and  is  mitigated  by  taking  food,  it  is 
suggested  by  Gowers  that  it  is  due  to  morbid  action  of  those  nerves 
which  normally  excite  hunger.  Such  cases  should  be  treated  by 
giving  nourishment  in  frequent  small  quantities.  In  addition  to  the 
three  regidar  meals  of  the  day,  which  should  be  light,  a  glass  of 
wine  or  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  and  a  biscuit  or  two,  or  a  glass  of 
milk  punch  or  eggnog,  may  be  taken  at  1 1  a.  m.,  4  P.  M.,  and  again 
before  retiring.  A  tumbler  of  milk  or  a  few  crackers  may  be  kept 
by  the  bedside  and  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  night  should  the  pa- 
tient be  awakened  by  the  pain.  The  pain  itself  is  an  indication  of 
impoverished  nutrition,  and  the  nerv^ous  system  requires  rest  while 
the  tissues  need  food.     In  stUl  other  cases  food  intensifies  the  pain 
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ti'oii,  even  when  dntnk  in  very  small  quantities.  Yet  there  are  some 
patients  who  can  ward  off  an  impending  attack  of  migraine  by  taking 
two  or  three  cups  of  strong  tea  or  black  coffee. 

Plain  cereal  foods  may  be  allowed^  such  as  wheaten  grits^  "  ger- 
mca,'*  hominy,  and  oatmeal,  but  the  addition  of  milk  and  sugar  to 
them  may  cause  fermentation  and  make  them  undesirable.  In  this 
case  saccharin  may  be  substituted,  or  an  extract  of  malt. 

Fresh  green  vegetables,  such  as  asparagus,  young  peas,  French 
beans,  string  beans,  sea-kale,  and  stewed  celery  may  be  eaten,  but 
potatoes,  com,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  rhubarb  shoidd  be  avoided. 

Excepting  anaemic  patients,  those  suffering  from  migraine  should 
not  eat  much  meat.  It  is  best  to  take  it  not  oftener  than  once  a  day, 
and  the  white  meat  of  pouhry  and  broiled  fresh  fish  are  better  than 
much  red  meat. 

Milk  may  disagree  and  cause  headache  through  lactic-acid  fer- 
mentation, interfering  with  digestion. 

New  bread,  pastr>%  richly  cooked  food,  condiments  in  excess^ 
shellfish,  crustaceans,  cheese,  sauces,  and  desserts  in  general  arc  for- 
bidden. Many  of  these  foods  may  produce  ptomaines  by  putrefac- 
tive fermentation,  which  act  as  poisons  to  the  blood  and  nerves. 
Vinegar  and  acid  fruits  should  not  be  eaten,  especially  in  connection 
with  amylaceous  foods  (Roberts). 

Obviously  no  rules  of  diet  apply  to  all  cases  of  a  disease  which 
may  originate  from  so  many  different  causes,  and  in  chronic  cases 
careful  observation  and  experimentation  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  best  cotirse. 

Overeating,  irregular  eating,  and  late  suppers  should  be  forbid- 
den. Outdoor  exercise,  bicycling,  or  horseback  riding  should  be 
prescribed  to  aid  digestion,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  active  by 
eating  fruits. 

Patients  are  often  found  who,  as  a  result  of  following  every  one*s 
advice,  have  gradually  cot  down  their  diet,  one  article  at  a  time, 
until  they  are  actually  suffering  from  inanition,  and  it  requires  no 
little  tact  and  firmness  to  convince  them  that  they  can  eat  anything 
at  all.  They  will  live  on  nuts  and  fruit  alone,  or  on  hot  water  and 
raw  beef,  or  follow  the  latest  dietetic  **  fad,"  whereas  they  really  need 
a  common-sense  diet  of  plain,  nutritious  food,  such  as  that  prescribed 
above  for  neuralgia  or  anaemia. 

Decayed  teeth  are  a  frequent  cause  of  facial  or  other  neuralgias, 
and  the  pain  is  often  directly  excited  through  the  food  or  liquid 
taken  being  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  strongly  sweet  or  sour.  Many 
persons  experience  temporary  but  severe  frontal  pain  after  swallow- 
ing iced  beverages  or  ice  cream  too  rapidly.  In  some  persons  the 
site  of  the  pain  is  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  or  in  the  throat  itself. 
It  is  often  relieved  by  momentarily  compressing  both  carotid  arter- 
ies.    Brunton  suggests  that  cold  excites  the  sympathetic  plexuses 
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about  the  carotids  and  alters  their  calibre*  putting  tlicm  into  a  slate 
of  spasm.  These  forms  of  neuralgic  pain  are,  however,  usually  iriv- 
laL  and  are  to  be  avoided  by  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  regulating 
the  temperature  of  the  food. 


Neurasthenia 

Causation. — Neurasthenia  is  a  condition  of  loss  of  tone  of  the 
nervous  system  vvhicli  is  of  a  functional  rather  than  an  organic  char- 
acter, it  is  also  called  nervous  exhaustion  or  nervous  prostration. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  disease,  but  rather  a  functional  derange- J 
ment  of  considerable  duration,  which,  however,  with  proper  care  and! 
dietetic  treatment  results  usually  in  complete  recovery.  The  most 
apparent  cause  of  neurasthenia  is  overwork  of  the  nervous  system 
due  to  continued  excitement  or  strain  or  prolonged  emotional  de- 
pression and  anxiety.  It  is  far  uiore  apt  to  be  produced  by  overwork 
of  the  nervous  system  than  of  tlie  nuiscular  system,  although  it  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  latter.  Different  individuals  are  endowed  with 
varying  degrees  of  nerve  force,  and  the  complex  demands  and  great 
activity  of  highly  developed  civilisation  tempt  or  compel  many  peo- 
ple to  draw  upon  their  physiological  capital  of  energy  at  the  expense 
of  its  income,  witli  the  result  of  exciting  the  entire  central  nervous 
system,  including  both  brain  and  spinal  cord,  to  an  unwonted  a»d 
sometimes  danj^crous  degree*  For  this  reason  neurasthenia  is 
essentially  an  affection  incident  to  the  occupations  and  customs  of 
city  life»  rare  or  comparatively  unknown  in  the  repose  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  curious  but  undeniable  fact  that  there  appears  to  be 
more  or  less  fashion  in  regard  to  some  diagnoses,  in  nomenclature  at 
least,  if  not  in  the  diseases  themselves,  and  of  late  years  "  ner\'ous 
prostration  *'  has  taken  rank  among  ordinary  functional  disorders, 

The  general  name  neurasthenia  includes  a  large  variety  of  nerv- 
ous symptoms,  and  while  all  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the 
body  are  more  or  less  impaired,  the  symptoms  may  predominate  in 
one  or  more  mechanisms,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  circulation, 
gland  secretion,  or  absorption. 

Men  who  find  themselves  in  business  straits  or  in  circumstances 
of  prolonged  anxiety  feel  that  they  are  straining  their  vital  powers, 
and  resort  to  an  increased  or  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  such  as 
alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  various  drugs,  to  excite  their  overtaxed 
mental  and  physical  powers  into  greater  activity.  By  means  of  ihis 
substitution  of  force,  especially  with  the  use  of  alcohol,  they  are  en- 
abled to  work  on,  and  still  further  excite  a  debilitated  nervous  system 
until  finally  the  limit  of  endurance  is  reached,  and  some  slight  addi- 
tional strain  reduces  them  to  utter  prostration.  Not  infrequently 
local  functional  disorders,  such  as  writer's  cramp,  neuralgia,  etc  ,  give 
warning  that  a  general  neurasthenic  condition  is  imminent,  and  if 
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this  warning  be  not  heeded  in  time,  more  serious  symptoms  inevi- 
tably follow. 

Neurasthenia  reacts  on  the  digestive  system,  producing'  malnytri- 
jtion  and  a  variety  of  functional  disorders,  for  so  dependent  is  the 
irhole  alimentary  canal  upon  a  normal  vigorous  blood  supply  and 
'nerve  regulation  that  it  necessarily  suffers  profoundly, 

General  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  neiirasthenta  is  funda- 
mentally based  upon  two  absolutely  essential  conditions:  First, 
complete  body  rest,  with  the  necessary  absence  of  ihe  original  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  difficulty,  which  will  enable  the  impovcnshed 
tissues  to  become  regenerated  and  have  the  balance  of  their  energy 
properly  retarded ;  secondly,  a  nourishing  diet,  which  will  supply 
the  material  for  this  energy  and  tissue  metamorphosis.  Various 
tonics,  such  as  strychnine,  iron,  and  arsenic,  are  of  recognised  bene- 
6t  to  the  nervous  system,  but  the  main  reliance  in  all  treatment 
must  be  placed  upon  rest  and  food.     The  milder  cases  may  be  re- 

rlieved  by  a  change  of  occupation  and  the  enforcing  of  strict  rules 

regard  to  the  hours  of  sleep,  the  methods  and  time  of  eating  and 

iking  exercise,  bathings  etc.    Many  persons  with  functional  nervous 

iisorder  have  no  appetite  cariy  in  the  day,  but  towards  evening  can 

eat  a  substantial  meal,  and  they  should  dine  lale. 

Patients  who  for  years  have  been  accustomed  to  exceedingly 
active  mental  work  find  it  almost  impossible  to  endure  confine ment» 
ibsence  from  social  intercourse,  and  lack  of  occupation,  and  in  such 
cases  the  advantages  of  dietetic  treatment  may  be  enhanced  by  cheer- 
ful surroundings  and  diversion.  As  a  rule,  it  is  far  easier  for  the 
fatigued  or  worried  business  man  or  **  brain  worker  *'  to  Weak  oflF 
completely  his  accustomed  occupation  for  a  period  of  several  weeks 
or  months,  to  be  spent  in  travel  or  at  some  foreign  spa.  than  it  is 
for  him  to  continue  his  ordinary  occupations  in  moderation,  and  take 
exercise  and  proper  food  and  sleep  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  physician. 

In  many  cases  of  this  nature  travel  affords  a  certain  and  fairly 
prompt  relief,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  involves  consid- 
erable irregularity  in  the  hours  of  rest,  character  of  diet,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  many  are  deterred  from  this  means  of  cure  by  the 

» expense  involved.     In  another  class  of  cases  too  active  travelling 
is  stimulating  and  fatiguing,  and  if  such  people  are  not   made   ill 
ftt  sea  nothing  gives  more  benefit  than  the  isolation,  invigorating 
air,  and  enforced  idleness  of  a  sea  voyage.     For  others,  in  whom 
the  digestive  system  is  comparatively  little  impaired,  camping  or 
living  an  outdoor  life  in  the  woods  affords  the  same  advantage. 
i\\^hatevcr  journey  is  undertaken,  therefore,  should  be  in  the  direc- 
^ption  of  rest  and  moderate  diversion  without  the  sight-seeing  which 
^^^is  involved  in  visiting  new  cities.     The  physician  should  not  only 
study  carefully  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  but  should  con- 
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nature. 

important  that  the  nurse,  who  is  so  constantly  with 

7^d  ke  congenial  and  possessed  of  the  requisite  tact 

cl  disposition.     Many    of    these    details    may    S( 

^  th<^  impiirtance  is  annreciated  after  experience,  w 

..^K  i-ivTv  mfrfngement  of  the  rules,  such  as  the  until 

^  news  or  the  visit  of  an  untactful  friend 

^  >:i\'e  system  and  interrupt  the  favourable 

several  days.     This  is  particularly  true  of  all 
^  ^^sr^     On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  some  instanc 
vj0l  ictivr  minds  do  decidedly  better  if  mild,  pie 
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ible  occupation  or  entertainment,  such  as  reading  aloud,  is  provided 

for  them,  which  is  carefully  limited  to  prevent  fatigue. 

It  is  necessary   to  explain   the  general   plan  of  cure   and   its 

object  to  both  patient  and  family  in  order  to  secure  their  coopera- 
Ftion.  and  this  having  been  done,  the  treatment  which  has  received 

the  name  of  '*  rest  cure  '*  should  be  outlined  by  definite  rules  in  a 
I  most  careful  and  systematic  manner  To  be  of  any  service,  the  rest 
leu  re  should  last  six  weeks  or  more,  and  in  severe  cases  it  should  be 

explained  that  this  treatment  by  no  means  completes  the  rcstora- 

»tion  of  the  normal  nerve  functions,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  basis 
lor  a  further  regimen  of  exercise  and  outdoor  life.  While  the  rules 
for  diet  for  individual  cases  must  be  distinctly  laid  down,  and  con- 
scientiously adhered  to,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  variety  o(  disease 
in  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  exercise  more  tact  and  dis- 
cretion, and  the  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  he  adapts  its  provisions  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual cases.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prescribe  definite  regula* 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  but  practically  there  is  no 

rase  which  does  not  present  individual  peculiarities  which  require 
pecial  consideration. 
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At  the  commencement  of  treatment  in  severe  cases  the  patient 
must  lie  absolutely  quiet  in  bed  and  not  be  even  allowed  to  raise 
the  arms  or  head  to  take  food.     After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  such 
enforced  and  absolute  rest.  tl>e  patient  may  gradually  be  allowed  to 
Bit  up  and  feed  herself,  but  usually  a  full  montli  or  six  weeks  should 
>e  spent  in  bed  with  no  further  exertion.     The  lack  of  voluntary 
exercise  must  be  supplied  by  the  tonic  effect  of  bathing  and  mas- 
^KjSage.    The  patient  should  receive  a  sponge  bath  every  morning  soon 
^■fifter  breakfast,  which  is  to  be  given  with  hot  w^ater.  or  hot  sea 
^■water  if  it  can  be  obtained.     A  portion  of  the  body  only  is  to  be 
^■sponged  at  a  time,  and  friction  with  a  coarse  towel  should  immedi- 
^P»tely  follow.    In  some  cases  benefit  results  from  rubbing  a  piece  of 
'      ice  or  a  cloth  dipped  in  ice  water  over  the  skin  for  a  moment  after 
the  hot- water  sponging.     The  alternate  stimulation  of  the  cutane- 
ous nerves  by  strong  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  always  produces  a 
^^tonic  effects  and  the  inHuence  of  the  ice  water  and  friction  is  analo- 
^Pgous  to  that  prodncec!  by  the  Brand  system  of  cold  bathing. 

After  the  bath,  which,  if  properly  given,  may  consume  a  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  patient  must  be  allowed  to  rest,  and 
at  noon  or  in  the  early  afternoon  massage  is  to  be  given,  at  firsl 
^kvery  day,  and  later  on  alternate  days.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
^Bcase  the  massage  should  be  exceedingly  mild,  and  caution  is  required 
^Kfi  this  respect,  for  neurasthenic  patients  are  often  injured  by  the 
^too  vigorous  or  prolonged  efforts  of  the  massage  operators.     For 
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the  first  dar  lea 

[avourabic.  the  time  aay  be  padnallj  em* 
to  the  nature  of  the  Sn^  whiA  at  irst 
lack  d  cxerofe  jod  IcMi  of  kmk  of  the  i 
subjects  are  unifaniily  cooitipatcd,  and  the  i 
licolarly  adaplirJ  to  remedy  tbb  cfiBcuhT. 

Maisage  of  the  abdominil  nmide^  shooU  be  pmrjrmcd 
gemly  rubbtsg  and  ItucaJing  Ibe  atwlfwrn,  commieoaog  m  the       _ 
iliac  fossa  and  UOomfiog  the  c&ectioii  of  the  coloii  nfnwtl  to  the 
free  border  of  the  ribt  acfOis  to  the  €>pposite  side  and 
to  the  stgiDof d  flexure.    Bj  this  means  peristaltic  actkm  is 
ediy  stimtdated*  and  the  eootents  of  the  brge  imestine  are 
icaU y  propeDed  to  the  proper  dtrcctioo* 

SicMie  TsmtmmiL—The  fecdtnig^  of  the  patieot  mnst  be  based 
uporo  the  principle  of  giving:  ^  the  ooitrshiiieiit  which  can  be  a»- 
^mtbted  The  ^ook  shotild  be  cxiefaDy  watched  frofn  day  to 
to  make  sure  that  the  mUk  or  other  artictes  of  food  arc 
digested  NourishmetH  shottM  be  given  at  brief  intervals,  wt 
funst  depend  somewhat  opon  the  amoont  of  time  allotted  to  sleep, 
btit  in  cases  of  great  rxhaiisriop  patienU  sbotdd  not  be  permitted* 
to  go  more  than  foor  hoofS  at  any  time  withoot  food,  and  deep 
mn^  be  ititerrapted  for  feeding,  if  necessary.  In  other  cases  wh^iJ 
sl^p  so  interrupted  is  readily  resttmed,  food  may  be  given  with  ' 
regularity  once  in  two  boors  throughottt  the  day  and  night,  as  m 
typhoid  fever.     When  improiremetit  is  attained,  the   ?  '     of  i 

sleep  win  naltu^ly  be  longer,  and  it  wfll  be  Ixith  unm  jn^f' 

imwtse  to  awaken  the  patient  for  feeding.  T^e  b^ts  ot  the  diet 
in  most  cases  should  be  tniJk,  and  by  studying  the  taste  and 
digestion  of  the  patient  it  is  usuaUy  posable  to  prepare  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  tt  is  well  borne*  (See  Adaptation  of  Milk  for  the 
Sick,  p.  74.) 

In  conunendng  the  milk  diet  the  objection  of  the  patient  often 
has  to  he  overcome,  and  tt  is  advisable  to  begin  slowly,  giving 
skimmed  milk  in  tablespoonful  doses  four  or  five  times  a  day  for 
two  or  three  days  until  the  j^lient  is  accustomed  to  it.  Other 
food  is  of  course  allowed  at  first,  but  this  is  to  be  gradually  reduced 
and  the  milk  substituted  for  it  in  increasing  qtiantity  until  four 
otmces  of  skimmed  milk  are  taken  every  two  hours.  It  is  finallv 
pven  up  to  cijjhi  or  ten  ounces  at  the  same  intenals-  The  taste,  if 
iBiagreeable,  may  Ik?  overcome  by  the  addition  of  a  little  black 
coffee  or  caramel.  If  it  pro<luces  weight  ami  epigastric  oppression 
or  causes  flatulence  and  eructations  it  is  to  be  diluted  by  one  half  or 
one  tlitrd  with  lime»  barley,  or  rice  water  or  Vichy.  One  of  the 
*'  prepared  foods/'  such  as  Nestle*s  or  Mellin's.  may  be  added,  or  the 
milk  may  be  pancreatinised  or  temporarily  replaced  by  koumiss  or 
zoolak,    Tlie  exclusive  milk  diet  tends  to  make  the  patient  drowsy 
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and  to  allay  irritability  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  It  is  actively 
diuretic. 

The  constipation  which  the  milk  occasions  may  be  overcome  b^ 
a  pill  of  ox  gall  or  a  dose  of  bitter  water  in  the  morning,  or  by 
eneniata  of  warm  soapsuds,  when  the  latter  do  not  produce  the  ex- 
haustion which  occasionally  follows  their  use. 

Many  patients  do  very  well  on  the  exclusive  milk  diet  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  they  may  be  fed  very  much  as  typhoid-fever  pa- 
tients are,  excepting  that  they  may  take  more  milk.  If  they  can 
digest  it,  two  and  a  half  or  three  quarts  a  day  should  be  given  as 
recommended  by  Weir  Mitchell,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  this  method 
of  treatment  in  this  country.  After  five  or  six  days  of  such  treat- 
ment a  chop  or  a  poached  egg  may  be  added  at  noon.  The  next 
day  bread  and  butter  or  bread  and  milk  is  given,  besides,  for  supper, 
and  then  an  Qgg  or  a  little  meat  at  breakfast,  imtil  the  patient  is  tak- 
ing three  good  meals  of  plain  food  daily,  but  in  addition  at  least  two 
quarts  of  mi!k.  The  exclusive  milk  diet  is  believed  to  prepare  the 
digestive  system  for  the  assimilation  of  other  foods. 


Playfair*s  Diet 

Play  fair's  diet  for  neurasthenia  is  a  good  example  of  a  milk  diet, 
soon  combined  with  other  foods,  as  follows : 

First  Day. — Twenty-two  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses. 

Seanid  Day. — Fifty  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses. 

Third  Day. — ^ Fifty  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses*  Massage, 
half  an  hour. 

Fourth  Day. — Fifty  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses ;  egg,  bread 
and  butter;  dialysed  iron,  forty  minims  in  two  doses.  Massage, 
one  hour  and  a  half. 

Sixth  Day.^FUiy  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses;  mutton  chop. 
Massage,  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

Eighth  A?y -^Fifly  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses ;  mutton 
chop  ;  porridge  and  a  gill  of  cream  ;  maltine,  twice  daily.  Massage, 
three  hours;  electricity,  half  an  hour;  continued  to  end  of  treat- 
ment. The  solid  food  is  now  gradually  increased  until  such  a  diet  is 
reached  as  the  following  for  the 

Tenth  Day. — €  a.  m.,  raw  meat  soup,  ten  ounces ;  7  a.  M.,  a  cup  of 
black  coffee;  8  a.  m.,  a  plate  of  oatmeal  porridge,  a  g^ill  of  cream,  a 
boiled  egg,  three  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  cocoa;  n  a.m., 
milk,  ten  ounces;  2  p.  m.,  rump  steak,  one  half  pound  of  potatoes, 
cauliflower,  a  savoury  omelet,  milk,  ten  ounces;  4  p.m.,  milk,  ten 
ounces;  three  slices  of  bread  and  butter;  6  p.m.,  a  cup  of  gravy 
soup;  8  p,  M.,  a  fried  sole,  roast  mutton  (three  large  slices),  French 
beans,  potatoes,  stewed  fruit,  and  cream ;  milk,  ten  ounces ;  1 1  p.  m„ 
raw  meat  soup,  ten  ounces. 
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Fifteenth  Day, — ^Three  hiB  meals  daily  of  fish,  meat,  vegtti- 
bles,  cream,  imd  fruit :  two  quarts  oC  milk  and  two  glasses  of  Bai- 
giindy. 

Twenty-second  Day. — Aznotmt  of  food  lessened. 

Leydais  Diet 

Leyden*s  diet  for  neurasthenia  is  a  modified  form  of  milk  SST 
ment  which  gives  excellent  restUls  in  some  cases: 

At  7  A.  M.,  half  a  Htre  of  milk,  slowly  sipped  in  half  an  hour,  x 
small  cup  of  coffee  with  cream,  eighty  grammes  (nearly  three  ounces) 
of  cold  meat,  a  mealy  baked  potato;  lo  a.  m.,  a  litre  of  milk  wJt!i 
three  biscuits;  12  a.m.,  the  same;  1  p,  it,,  broth,  two  hundred 
grammes  (about  seven  ounces)  of  fowl,  pmrit  of  potatoes,  green 
vegetables,  one  hundred  and  twenty-  grammes  (nearly  four  ounces' 
of  campote,  and  pastry;  3.30,  5.30,  8,  and  9.30  P.  m.,  half  a  litre  of 
milk,  making  a  daily  consumption  of  three  Utres  and  a  half  of  milk 
In  the  after  part  of  the  day.  two  meals  each  of  eighty  grammes 
(three  ounces)  of  roast  meat  with  bread  and  three  biscuits. 


Keaiings  Diet 

Keating's  diet  for  neurasthenia  is  adapted  to  patients  who" 
not  be  kept  constantly  in  bed.    It  is  as  follows : 

At  6  A.  M.,  a  tumblerful  of  strong  hot  beef  tea ;  8  a.  m.,  a  half  tum- 
blerful of  iron  water,  and  breakfast  of  fruit,  steak,  coffee,  and  a 
goblet  of  milk ;  8,50  a,  m.,  a  goblet  of  milk  with  a  dessertspoonful  of 
malt  extract,  six  grains  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine ;  10  a.  m.»  elec- 
tricity ;  12  a.  m.,  a  goblet  of  milk  and  malt ;  2  p.  M.,  dinner,  preceded 
by  a  half  tumblerful  of  iron  water  and  a  third  goblet  of  milk  and  malt  ; 
6  P,  M„  third  dose  of  iron  water.  Light  supper  of  fruits^  bread 
and  butter,  and  cream ;  a  fourth  goblet  of  milk  and  malt ;  10  p.  m^ 
beef  soup,  four  ounces,  preceded  by  massage  with  cocoa  oil  fcr 
an  hour. 

Two  quarts  of  milk  are  taken  daily,  in  addition  to  all  other  fo 
The  patient  on  this  diet  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  bed  for  four  hotiS" 
every  day,  one  of  which  may  be  spent  in  business. 

If  milk  can  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  patient  in  any 
meat  broths  and  purees  and  light  farinaceous  food  may  be  ] 
Eggs  may  be  given  dropped  into  bouillon  or  any  of  the 
of  Qgg  albumin,  Meat  essences  and  extracts,  such  as  Uebig^s  of 
X'alcntine's.  are  seniceable,  but  the  latter  are  so  merely  for  their 
stimulating  effect  upon  digestion.  If  the  condition  of  the  stomadi 
is  good,  the  constipation  resulting  from  so  concentrated  a  (fiet  m^J 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  for  breakfast,  irtofc- 
^fneal  bread,  and  fresh  fruits,  such  as  the  juice  of  the  shaddock  » 
*  dried  or  stewed  prunes.    A  reference  to  the  receipts  ghren  aS  tk 
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end  of  this  book  for  the  several  kinds  of  fluid  food  will  enable  the 

■physician  to  prescribe  sufficient  variety  to  stimulate  the  appetite  of 

Khe  patient,  and  in  many  cases  a  slightly  different  menu  can  be  or- 

'    dered  for  each  day  in  the  week.     Most  patients  after  a  fortnight  to 

three  weeks  of  semisolid  diet  are  able  to  digest  meat  and  other 

solid  foods.    As  an  example  of  an  excellent  typical  dietary  for  this 

stage  of  the  treatment,  the  following  is  given  by  H.  C.  Wood : 

At  8  A,  M„  rolls  or  toast,  cocoa,  weak  coffee  or  roasted  wheat  cof- 
fee, beefsteak,  tenderloin,  or  nuitton  chop ;  g  a.  m,,  bathing ;  1 1  a.  m,, 
oatmeal  porridge  with  milk  or  else  a  half  pint  of  molasses;  12  noon, 
massage ;  2  P.  M.,  dinner,  bouillon  with  or  without  egg,  beefsteak, 
rice,  white  potatoes  roasted ;  dessert  of  bread  pudding,  blancmange, 
or  similar  farinaceous  articles  ;  4  p.  m.,  electricity  ;  5  p.  m,,  milk  toast ; 
9  p.  M.,  a  half  pint  of  skimmed  milk  or  koumiss. 

Bit  finger  believes  that  a  modified  vegetable  diet  is  most  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  being  less  irritant  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem than  a  preponderance  of  animal  food,  and  for  anemic  subjects 
who  require  protcids  he  prescribes  milk  and  oatmeal  porridge  and 
preparations  of  ground  meal  of  legumes.    He  allows  chocolate  and 
cocoa  for  beverages.    A  vegetable  diet  is  useful  in  certain  chronic 
cases  in  which  the  patient  is  much  worried  over  the  smalhiess  and 
infrequency  of  the  stools.    Accompanied  by  large  draughts  of  water 
such  diet  gives  copious  and  ready  evacuations.     For  this  purpose 
such  vegetables  should  be  prescribed  as  celery,  string  beans,  spinach, 
^^as.  and  potatoes  and  beans  in  f^ttrees.    Sago,  rice,  and  cracked  or 
^■iredded  wlieal  may  be  also  eaten.     Meat  should  not  be  allowed 
^nore  than  once  a  day.     Milk,  butter,  and  cream  toast  are  excellent 
^TOods  for  these  patients. 

Electricity. — The  use  of  the  electric  current  is  of  service  in  pro- 
moting the  nutrition  of  the  body  during  the  period  of  absolute  rest 
from  voluntary  movement.     It  should  be  distinctly  remembered  that 
the  electric  current  itself  possesses  no  special  nutritive  value  or 
«^ vitalising"  influence,  such  as  is  often  claimed  for  it,  but  that  it 
^cts  favourably  upon  the  nniscular  system  by  causing  the  nmscles  to 
contract,  and  in  that  way  also  quickens  the  circulation.     The  con- 
traction of  muscles  compresses  the  contents  of  their  lymphatic  ves- 
sels and  venous  radicles,  thereby  aiding  circulation,  while  the  phe- 
nomena are  accompanied  by  metabolism  which  involves  the  appro- 
^priation  of  the  ingredients  of  the  food  which  have  been  absorbed. 
^BThe  faradic  current  is  used  for  this  purpose.     It  may  be  applied 
^Kp  special  groups  of  muscles  at  first,  and  subsequentlv  to  the  entire 
Hkdy.    Care  should  be  taken  not  to  fatigue  individual  muscles,  and 
the  current  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  applied  in  accord- 
ance witti  the  condition  of  the  patient.     The  use  of  electricity  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  constipation  has  been  referred  to  under 
at  heading.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  local  application  of  elec- 
41 
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tricity  over  the  abdominal  wall  exercises  any  definite  rnflucnce  upon 
the  digestive  processes  which  may  be  going  on  in  the  viscera  benad) 
the  electrodes. 

Insomnia  and  Disordered  Sleep 

Insomnia  is  due  to  many  causes,  but  those  which  concern  di^ 
tetics  are  the  opposite  extremes  of  overfeeding  and  starv^^ation  or  in- 
anition. Overfeeding  or  eating  improper  food  may  cause  disordered 
sleep,  nightmares,  or  temporary  insomnia  from  attacks  of  acute  in- 
digestion, dyspepsia,  or  biliousness,  but  inanition  or  malnutrition  is 
more  apt  to  cause  true  insomnia  from  exhaustion.  Neuraslhfnic 
subjects  whose  nerve  energy  is  insufficient  to  conduct  their  fjii:  r 
ive  and  absorptive  functions  completely  are  very  liable  to  :^'.m\r 
from  insomnia.  They  unfortunately  resort  to  hypnotic  drugs  in- 
stead of  first  trying  the  efficacy  of  dietetics. 

It  is  a  good  rule  in  such  cases  to  improve  the  nutrition  by  care- 
fully regulated  feeding  at  frequent  intervals.  In  addition  to  tljree 
good  meals  a  day,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  take  one  or  two 
quarts  of  milk,  with  beef  tea  and  one  or  two  ounces  of  malt  extract 
By  gradually  increasing  the  diet  according  to  such  rules  as  those 
given  for  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  in  a  week  or  ten  days  tk 
patient  can  often  be  made  to  reach  the  maximum  above  given,  and 
improvement  is  almost  certain  to  follow.  It  is  best  to  take  die 
heaviest  meal  of  the  day  in  the  early  afternoon  not  as  late  as  six 
oVlock,  for  an  overloaded  stomach  with  indigestion  is  itself  a  cause 
of  insomnia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  going  to  bed  with  a  perfectly 
empty  stomach  is  usually  undesirable.  In  mild  cases  a  glass  of  hot 
milk,  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  meat  extract  in  hot  water,  or  a 
cup  of  good  beef  tea  and  a  biscuit,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa,  or  chicken 
broth,  or  a  light  sandwich  and  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  or  ale,  taken 
just  before  retiring,  will  serve  to  divert  the  blood  current  from 
brain  to  the  stomach  and  induce  cerebral  anaemia  and  sleep  wi 
out  the  use  of  medicines,  stimulants,  or  **  nightcaps/'  and  if  anodyi 
have  to  be  given,  a  little  food  taken  in  this  manner  increases  their 
efficacy  and  makes  a  smaller  dose  possible. 


Vertigo 

Vertigo,  although  it  arises  from  many  causes,  may  be  ocG^on«I 
by  digestive  disorders,  such  as  the  production  of  flatulency  and  pal- 
pitation,  or  by  the  absorption  of  products  of  indigestion  which  act 
as  irritants  of  the  vascular  system.  Such  products,  for  example,  arc 
developed  in  some  persons  by  eating  shellfish,  strawberries,  tic 
(P-  383)*     Lack  of  sufficient  food  may  cause  it. 

The  dietetic  treatment  is  that  of  dyspepsia  (p.  5Jo).  Fats,  sugars, 
and  starches  are  forbidden,  and  alkaline  and  laxative  waters,  s 
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jVichy,  Congress,  or  Hathorn  water,  are  of  service  to  open  the  bow- 
Fcls  and  increase  the  activity  of  the  kidneys.  Lithaeniic  cases  shoold 
[be  kept  for  a  week  or  tw^o  upon  a  vegetable  diet  (p.  512). 

Chorea 

Mild  cases  of  chorea  require  no  special  regulation  of  diet  beyond 
that  which  is  directed  towards  the  prevention  <if  datulent  ilys]^>ep- 
s'^  (P-  534)  ^"<J  constipatiini  (p.  582),  In  more  prommiiced  cases 
it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  put  the  patient  for  a  time  upon  a 
milk  diet.  Sweets  and  farinaceous  foods  should,  as  a  rule,  be  for- 
bidden for  fear  of  increasing  palpitation  through  exciting  flatulence. 
Other  patients  do  better  with  a  diet  of  animal  food,  consisting  of 
meat.  fish,  eggs,  and  oysters  with  bread  and  milk,  koumiss,  or  mat- 
zoon.  They  are  apt  to  be  anaemic,  and  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  as  much  food  as  the  digestive  organs  will  tolerate.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  very  useful  in  these  cases. 


Epilepsy 


^m        Epilepsy  is  a  functional  nervous  disorder,  which  may  often  be 
^considerably  improved  by  careful  attention  to  diet.     A  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  occur  in  childhood  at  a  period  when  existing 
functional  derangements  of  the  nervous  system  are  readily  aggra- 
vated by  improper  food.     Many  rhachitic  children  with  imperfect 
development  of  the  teeth,  feeble  digestive  organs,  and  consequent 
malnutrition    develop    epilepsy    while    teething.     Of   twenty-seven 
cases  occurring  among  children  recently  analysed  by  Osier,  more 
than  one  half  developed  before  the  fifth  year  and  more  than  three 
^fourths  before  the  tenth  year.     Very  many  cases  are  closely  asso* 
Kiciated  w^ith  errors  in  diet  or  aflFections  of  the  alimentary  canah  and 
"while  such  conditions  may  not  cause  the  disease,  they  readily  precip- 
itate epileptic  seizures.     This  statement  applies  to  grand   nial  and 
petit  mal  rather  than  to  the  localised  or  partial  convulsions  known 
as  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  w^hich  are  due  to  local  and  definite  cortical 
motor  irritation.     Of  the  varieties  of  epilepsy,  petit  mal  is  more 
Klavourably  influenced  by  diet  than  are  the  other  forms. 
H       Patients  should  have  their  eating  supervised  with  care.     They 
B&hould  be  wtII  fed,  but  must  eat  only  easily  digestible  food  and  have 
"their  meals  at  regular  inter\^als.  and  the  principal  one  must  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  order  that  digestion  at  night  may  be  com- 
pleted before  going  to  sleep.    Alt  food  should  be  eaten  slowly,  and 
meat,  if  given,  must  be  very  thoroughly  masticated,  and  the  stomach 
should  never  be  overloaded. 
^       As  a  rule,  meat  should  be  allowed  but  once  a  day.    Some  chil- 
■dren  with  petit  mal,  or  even  grand  mal,  improve  rapidly  on  a  strictly 
vegetarian  diet  or  on  a  bland  diet  of  which  milk,  bread  and  butter, 
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and  simple  starchy  foods,  such  as  rice  pudding,  cornstarch,  Indian- 
meal  pudding,  etc.,  form  the  basis.  I  have  seen  cases  of  epilepsy 
among  young  children  in  which,  while  the  medicinal  treatment  re- 
mained constant,  a  return  to  meat  diet  was  invariably  followed  by 
convulsions,  which  were  absent  on  a  vegetable  or  cxclusivr  ^iiJTJc 
regimen. 

As  a  rule,  adults  do  not  seem  to  be  aided  by  dieting  to  such 
degree  as  children ;  nevertheless,  they  do  well  to  take  but  littl 
meat  and  to  be  abstemious  and  regular  in  their  habits  of  eating. 
Un  Mersan,  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  in  England,  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  putting  a  number  of  chronic  epileptics  for  some  weeks 
first  upon  a  diet  of  flesh  and  then  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  T-uv 
versa.  The  results  showed  that  their  convulsions  were  not  materi- 
ally lessened  in  number  or  severity,  but  it  was  noticed  that  while 
their  food  consisted  largely  of  meat  their  mental  condition  was  more 
stupid.  At  the  epileptic  colony  of  Chalfont  St,  Peter,  the  patients 
are  allowed  meat  once  a  day,  but  all  the  inmates  are  men,  leading  an 
active  outdoor  life,  and  hence  better  able  to  digest  stimulating  pro- 
teid  food.  Gowers  allows  his  patients  meat  twice  a  day,  and  asserts 
that  he  has  seen  cases  in  which  fewer  epileptic  seizures, occurretl 
\vhi!e  eating  flesh  than  when  abstaining  from  it.  One  patient  had 
paroxysms  only  after  eating  beef,  but  not  in  connection  with  other 
varieties  of  meat.  It  is  evident  that  no  definite  rule  shoultl  govern 
all  cases.  It  is  worth  while  to  reduce  the  nitrogenous  food  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  if  improvement  does  not  follow,  or  nutrition  be- 
comes less  active,  it  may  again  be  added  to  the  dietary. 

Dr.  Whitmore  Steele,  formerly  of  the  Utica  State  Asylum,  io 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  epilepsy  at  that  institution, 
informs  me:  **  We  endeavour  to  rechice  the  amount  of  albuminous 
foods,  giving  a  more  liberal  and  easily  assimilated  diet  also.  Invari- 
ably overalimentation  in  our  epileptics  pro<luces  attacks."  Ej>i- 
leptics  will  often  gorge  themselves  with  food  and  drink  if  allowed 
to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  carnivores,  as  well  as  animals  accustomed  to  a 
mixed  diet,  develop  convulsions  from  a  too  liberal  allowance  of 
meat,  if  at  the  same  time  they  are  kept  in  confinement.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  convulsions  may  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  from 
the  stomach  nr  bow'cls,  produced  by  large  masses  of  slowly  digests 
food,  rather  than  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  food.  The  samel 
thing  may  occur  in  young  children  who  are  allowed  to  gorge  them- 
selves with  any  hastily  eaten  bulky  diet,  and  the  resulting  convul- 
sions should  not  be  confounded  with  genuine  epileptic  seizures 
accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness,  and  recurring  periodicallv. 
Some  patients  have  a  distinct  epigastric  aura  preceding  ^^^'^  < '^^^  ^^t- 
sions. 

It   is   extremely   desirable    to   prevent   intestinal    putre  tact  ion 
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Should  the  stools  become  offensive,  or  much  flatulence  or  indi- 
canuria  appear,  the  patient  should  be  given  a  milk  diet  for  a  week  or 
two.  and  cathartics  and  intestinal  antifernicntatives  should  be  em* 
ployed,  such  as  salol,  creosote,  or  guaiacol  carbonate. 

Many  are  obliged  to  take  large  doses  of  the  bromides  and  other 
medicine^.  It  will  be  found  that  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of 
bromisni  are  much  less  apt  to  occur  if  the  diet  be  so  regulated  as  to 
carefully  avoid  constipation  and  to  insure  the  consumption  of  abun- 
dant fluid  diluents.  Vichy  or  carbonic-acid  water  and  water  should 
be  drunk  freely  between  meals,  and  especially  after  taking  medicine, 
and  daily  thorough  evacuations  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  prunes,  figs,  apples,  oranges, 
etc.  Adults  should  abstain  from  agents  which  are  likely  to  over- 
sttmolate  the  nervous  system,  such  as  alcohol  and  strong  tea  and 
coffee.     The  use  of  tobacco  should  also  be  interdicted. 

Beriberi 

Ben-beri  is  a  form  of  multiple  neuritis  very  rarely  imported  into 
this  country  by  Chinese,  Ceylonese,  Japanese,  or  Philippine  Island- 
ers, who  have  acquired  it  in  their  native  countries  or  on  the  voyage. 
It  is  characterised  by  anaemia,  genera!  cedema,  and  more  or  less 
stiffness  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  with  dyspncea  and  serous 
effusions.     Sometimes  there  are  muscular  spasms, 

Beri-ben  has  been  attributed  to  the  absence  of  fresh  animal  food 
from  the  diet,  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  cause  often  assigned  to 
scurvy.  It  has  more  specifically  been  attributed  to  the  excessive 
consumption  of  rice  and  adzuki  beans  to  the  exclusion  of  other  food ; 
but  these  views  are  incorrect,  for  upon  the  authority  of  Baelz  it  is 
stated  that  the  best  fed  and  best  nourished  are  frequently  subject  to 
the  disease.  In  the  Japanese  navy,  where  the  disease  was  formerly 
not  seldom  en  countered »  it  has  been  practically  exterminated  by  in- 
creasing the  nitrogenous-food  ration  and  lessening  the  carbo- 
hydrates. 

The  latest  view  of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  not  caused  by  h-^d  food, 
but  by  a  micro-organism,  and  that  bad  food  and  bad  hygiene  are 
merely  predisposing  factors. 


Locomotor  Ataxia 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  disease  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  particu- 
larly influenced  by  any  system  of  dietetic  treatment,  although  it  is 
believed  by  some  WTiters  that  the  quantity  of  meat  ordinarily  eaten 
should  be  reduced.  As  in  many  other  forms  of  very  chronic  nervous 
disease,  a  generous  diet  is  desirable*  with  an  abundance  of  fat,  butter, 
cream,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  when  the  stomach  will  tolerate  it.  Strong 
liquors  should  be  forbidden,  but  light  wines,  malt  liquors,  tea,  and 
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frequently  cleansed  with  listerine  or  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  boric  acid.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia  without  facial  paralysis  the 
patient  can  masticate  and  swallow,  but  the  mental  condition  or  loss 
j  of  appetite  makes  the  use  of  food  which  can  be  sw^allowed  with  the 
[least  possible  effort  desirable.  Convalescent  hemiplegic  cases  which 
run  a  very  protracted  course  naturally  suflfcr  from  lack  of  exercise, 
and  almost  invariably  become  constipated.  It  is  well  in  such  in- 
stances to  recommend  simple  and  non-nitrogenous  diet,  containing 
laxative  food,  cooked  fruit,  and  coarse  cereals,  to  regulate  the 
bowels*  It  is  important  to  reduce  arterial  tension,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, a  repetition  of  the  intracranial  haemorrhage.  Large  draughts 
of  fluid  rapidly  absorbed  tend  by  adding  to  the  volume  of  the  blood, 
to  temporarily  increase  the  intravascular  pressure.  The  blood  ves- 
sels, however,  show  a  very  remarkable  ability  to  maintain  an  aver- 
age pressure  of  the  fluid  within  them,  and  the  possible  danger  from 
this  source  of  an  exclusive  fluid  diet  may  be  averted  by  increasing 
the  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys  by  diuretics  and  reducing  the 
arterial  tension  by  the  remedies  in  common  use,  such  as  chloral, 
nitroglycerin,  and  the  nitrites.  When  the  tension  is  very  high,  it 
is  well  to  give  a  non-stimulating  diet  without  much  meat,  and  milk 
should  form  I  he  basis  of  it.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  for- 
bidden. 


I 


Acute  Insanity— Mklanxhou a— Primary  Dementia- 
Mania 

Acute  insanity  may  result  from  overwork  or  severe  mental  strain, 
or  from  numerous  diseases.  It  overtaxes  the  vital  powers  and  causes 
wasting,  inanition,  and  exhaustion.  As  the  symptoms  may  result 
quite  suddenly,  often  within  a  few  hours  after  intense  emotional 
strain  or  excitement,  the  digestive  system  is  at  first  not  necessarily 
disturbed  to  any  considerable  extent,  although  the  appetite  may  be 
entirely  absent.  Subsequently  various  digestive  disorders  and  mal- 
nutrition may  supervene. 

The  insane,  especially  the  melancholic,  often  refuse  food  abso- 
lutely, or  can  be  induced  to  take  it  only  very  sparingly. 

Forced  Fecdmg* — When  food  is  absolutely  refused  by  the  pa- 
tient, the  question  of  forced  feeding  must  be  considered  in  order  to 
tide  him  over  the  emergency  and  support  life  until  confusional  in- 
sanity or  delirium  subsides. 

Concerning  this  problem  opposite  views  are  held.  Some  alien- 
ists regard  the  operation  of  compulsory  feeding  as  good  mental  dis- 
cipline, others  decry  it,  and  defer  it  as  long  as  possible.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  refusal  of  food  may  be  either  a  complication  or 
a  symptom  of  the  special  form  of  insanity  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the 
patient  should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine  which  condition  is 
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present  As  a  complication,  it  may  be  caused  by  central  nmi 
lesions  that  hinder  deglutition,  such,  for  example,  as  those  ioufld  m 
either  acute  or  chronic  paraJytic  dementia.  Or  digestive  distwb- 
ances,  dyspepsia,  or  gastric  catarrh  may  cause  a  loss  of  appcrkr 
which  in  the  patient's  disturbed  mentaJ  state  is  exaggerated  into  x 
refusal  of  all  food.  Such  local  disorders  may  themselves  cause  hal- 
hicinations  or  delusions,  giving  rise  to  **  sitophobia,"  or  horror  d 
taking  food.  Obviously  in  such  cases  cure  of  the  complication  ma) 
be  sometimes  effected  by  treatmg  the  local  condition.  Lavage  will 
sometimes  relieve  it  entirely. 

When  the  refusal  of  food  is  purely  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  as 
it  occurs  in  melancholia  or  delusional  insanity,  an  attempt  should 
always  be  made  to  leam  the  exact  nature  of  the  delusion,  and  to  trr 
if  it  cannot  be  dispelled  or  oflPset,  as  in  the  case  of  some  paranoiac^ 
For  example,  the  delusion  may  apply  merely  to  food  cooked  io  par- 
ticular ways,  or  served  in  a  certain  manner  or  by  certain  persom, 
and  the  patient  may  have  no  real  loss  of  appetite,  but  may  e 
to  obtain  food  by  stealth  and  be  pleased  at  his  success  in  th. 
tion,  and  his  food  should  be  placed  where  he  can  find  it  unobs« 

Some  patients  will  refuse  all  fluid  foods  who  arc  willing  lo 
solids,  or  7*ice  z'crsa,  or  they  may  refuse  food  offered  by  an  attew 
and  yet  accept  it  from  a  fcllow-paticnt. 

If  their  delusions  take  the  form  of  suspicion  of  poisoning, 
may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  showing  them  eggs  in  the  si 
unpceled  potatoes  and  fruits*  which  obviously   can   not  have 
poisoned  beforehand,  and  which  are  then  cooked  in  their  pres( 
Some  patients  will  only  eat  if  left  alone  or  after  others  have  fin- 
ished, because  they  feel  unworthy  to  eat  wuth  them.    Others  who 
sistently  refuse  food  will  take  it  greedily  if  an  apparent  sho' 
force  is  made  in  placing  it  within  their  mouths. 

Patients  with  chronic  or  asthenic  mania  may  refuse  food 
inattention,  although  able  to  eat  if  their  surroundings  are  quiei  aud 
their  attention  can  be  momentarily  obtained.  If  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  take  but  a  few  mouthfuls  at  a  time  they  should  be  fed  ft- 
peatedly  at  short  intervals. 

Food  should  be  cooked  and  served  as  temptingly  as  possible,  and 
the  patient,  if  unable  to  keep  himself  in  order,  shotdd  have  his 
mouth  cleansed  and  clothing  protected  from  soiling. 

The  appetite  is  seldom  a  safe  guide  in  insanity,  and  when  it  (a^ 
completely  forced  feeding  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  paf^ 
has  become  too  exhausted  to  rally.    Cases  of  depressive  insanity 
very  apt  to  require  it  sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes  it  is  pracl 
continuously  for  a  year  or  more.     In  acute  mania«  however,  it 
be  only  necessar\^  to  employ  the  method  for  a  few  days,  after  wl 
the  patient  will  eat  of  his  own  accord  if  given  the  opportunity. 

In  cases  of  melancholia,  after  one  or  two  feedings  with  the  st« 
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ach  tube,  I  have  often,  by  a  little  firmness  and  patience^  satisfied  the 
patient  that  swallowing  a  glass  of  milk  far  himself  was  more  agree- 
ble  than  having  it  poured  in  through  a  tube.  When  voluntary  star- 
vation is  the  fixed  intent,  if  the  patient  can  be  convinced  that  he  has 
got  to  take  food  in  some  manner*  he  may  yield  to  the  inevita- 
ble and  choose  the  lesser  of  what  he  regards  as  two  evils.  With  a 
stomach  tube  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  of  milk  in  the  other  the  argu- 

,  ment  can  be  made  very  forcible. 

I  The  physician  himself  should  always  direct  the  passage  of  the 
tube  for  the  first  few  times.  Afterwards,  if  the  patient  is  not  refrac- 
tory,  an  attendant  may  do  it.  Occasionally  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
assistants  is  necessary  to  overcome  resistance.  The  pati<*nt  should 
be  made  to  sit  down  or  lie  upon  his  back,  and  either  an  oesophageal 
or  nasal  tube  may  be  used,  according  to  the  directions  given  on  p, 
547,     There  are  certain  advantages  in  the  use  of  each  tube.     The 

j^  oesophageal  tube  does  not  so  readily  admit  of  regurgitation  alongside 
jf  it  as  the  nasal  tube  does  (although  occasionally  patients  can  re- 

igurgitate  through  the  tube  itself).    If  it  be  filled  before  it  is  inserted, 

■and  if  a  little  fluid  be  squeezed  out  of  it  when  part  way  down  the 
OESophagtis^  reflex  swallowing  occurs,  which  may  be  taken  advantage 
^of  to  further  propel  the  tube.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  of 
■feeding  is  that  the  patient  often  struggles  and  must  be  gagged.  A 
■wooden  gag  shaped  like  a  bit,  with  a  central  perforation  through 
■which  the  tube  is  passed,  prevents  it  from  being  compressed  by  bit- 
ing. But  the  gag  is  di!;agrecable.  it  may  slip  and  break  a  tooth,  and 
the  head  and  arms  must  be  rigidly  held  by  two  assistants.  I  have 
known  a  refractory  patient  with  melancholia  to  bite  oflf  and  swallow 
eleven  inches  of  stiff  lesophageal  tube,  which  remained  in  the  stom- 

•ach  for  eleven  days  before  it  was  ejected  by  vomiting! 
,  The  nasal  tube  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  more 
easily  introduced  with  much  less  struggling,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  greater  care  is  required  to  prevent  passing  it  into 
the  larynx,  for  the  insane  are  sometimes  strangely  insensitive.  The 
former  difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  getting  the  patient  to  speak, 
or  by  closing  the  tube  after  it  has  been  inserted  and  before  fluid  is  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  make  sure  that  breathing  is  not  obstructed, 

1      This  form  of  tube  should  be  of  as  large  a  size  as  can  be  conveniently 

Hipassed,    A  No.  8  catheter  will  serve. 

"  For  forced  alimentation  it  is  necessar>^  to  give  food  in  fluid  form. 
and  a  quart  of  milk,  with  one  or  two  beaten  eggs,  either  ra%v  or 
slightly  cooked  or  made  into  eggnog,  may  be  prescribed  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Nutritious  meat  broths,  thickened  with  barley,  rice»  or 
vermicelli  and  strained,  or  potato  puree,  may  also  be  given  through 
a  large  tube.  Cream  and  cod-liver  oil  should  be  added  to  the  diet. 
In  a  case  reported  by  H.  C.  Wood,  for  six  weeks  the  patient  lived 
with  the  greatest  benefit  on  six  pints  of  milk  and  sixteen  raw  eggs 
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taken  daily.  If  an  ounce  of  malt  extract  he  added  to  oatmeal  or  po- 
tato gruel  in  milk,  it  soon  makes  the  mass  sufficiently  fluid  to  pass 
through  the  tube.  As  this  method  of  feeding  prevents  the  saliva 
from  commingling  with  the  food,  there  is  additional  advantage  in 
giving  malt  or  diastase  to  replace  it. 

For  obstinate  patients,  feeding  with  the  tube  twice  a  day — at  say 
8  A.  M.  and  5  or  6  p.  m.— is  sufficient,  and  a  quart  of  food  can  be  intro- 
duced at  once,  but  more  feeble  patients  may  require  feeding-  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  If  gastric  catarrh  or  dyspepsia  is  present,  pre- 
liminary lavage  may  be  employed,  and  then  food  and  medicines| 
may  be  poured  through  the  tube. 

Both  hypnotism  and  primary  anaesthesia  under  chloroform  have 
been  utilised  in  extreme  cases  tcr  enable  food  to  be  given  to  the  in- 
sane, but  the  latter  method  is  only  necessary  or  justifiable  in  very 
exceptional  cases. 

Nutrient  enemata  are  of  little  value  in  the  feeding  of  the  insane 
who  resist  feeding,  for  if  the  patient  realises  their  use  he  can  make  it 
more  difficult  to  be  nourished  in  this  way  than  by  the  stomach  or 
nasal  tube. 

Suralimentation. — Suralimentation  is  to  be  recommended  when 
feasible.     (See  p>  47 1.) 

Brush  says :  "  In  acute  delirious  mania,  in  melancholia  with 
frenzy,  and  in  some  of  the  maniacal  seizures  incident  to  the  aged,  the 
great  importance  of  a  liberal  persistent  use  of  milk,  eggs,  and  animal 
broths  cannot  be  overestimated/* 

If  patients  will  eat  they  should  be  given  abundant  nutritious  food, 
such  as  tender  meats,  custards,  cereals  with  butter,  sirup,  or  cream, 
eggnog,  thickened  broths,  purees,  beef  jelly,  gruels,  etc,  which  are 
made  palatable  to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  the  number  of  daily  meals 
may  be  increased  or  nourishment  may  be  given  once  in  three  hours. 
By  diverting  the  blood  current  and  nervous  energy  for  digestive  pro- 
cesses, the  general  nervous  system  and  mental  condition  become 
soothed  and  quieted.  Fresh  fruit  and  fruit  juices  should  be  offered 
occasionally. 

Special  Precautions. — ^In  acute  insanity  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
body  temperature  to  fall  two  or  three  or  more  degrees  below  the 
normal  This  is  especially  true  of  those  cases  of  primary  dementia 
which  are  due  to  exposure  and  privation  accompanied  by  severe 
mental  strain,  such,  for  example,  as  occur  from  shipwreck  or  from 
any  form  of  severe  sudden  shock.  While  regulating  the  diet,  there- 
fore, attention  must  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  heat, 
and  the  patient  should  be  surrounded  by  uniform  temperature,  to 
be  maintained  in  an  overheated  room  or  by  hot-water  bottles  and 
warm  clothing.  Sustaining  the  norma!  temperature  will  facilitate 
the  digestive  functions. 

The  insane  must  be  closely  supervised  while  eating.    They  often 
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bolt  their  food,  when  given  too  much  at  a  time,  in  a  manner  that 
soon  destroys  digestion.  In  such  cases  all  food  should  be  given  in 
a  state  of  fine  subdivision  or  fluid  or  semifiuid  form.  Patients  with 
advanced  general  paresis  or  different  paralytic  diseases  may  easily 
suffocate  by  getting  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  larynx.  Patients  witli 
mania  gravis,  or  suicidal  melancholia;  etc.,  should  of  course  never  be 
intrusted  with  knives  or  with  plates  or  dishes  which  can  be  easily 
broken  into  sharp  fragments  with  which  to  cut  themselves, 

DIET    IN    SKIN    DISEASES 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  relation  exists  between  various 
errors  in  diet  and  certain  skin  diseases,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  importance 
of  systematic  dietetic  treatment  to  aid  the  cure  of  such  ailments,  and 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Skin  Biseases  which  are  caused  by  Improper  Diet, — The  skin  dis- 
eases commonly  referable  among  other  intlueuces  to  dietetic  causes 
are  erythema,  urticaria,  acne,  eczema,  and  scorbutic  eruptions. 

Many  chronic  skin  diseases,  if  not  originally  caused  by  dietetic 
errors,  are  undoubtedly  much  protracted  and  made  worse  by  them, 
This  is  particularly  true  of  eczema,  impetiginous  and  seborrlKeic 
ecthyma,  strophulus,  and  the  cutaneous  lesions  of  the  tuberculous 
diathesis,  and  sometimes  of  psoriasis. 

The  very  important  alimentary  substance  alcohol,  when  taken  in 
excess,  greatly  aggravates  many  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  lesions, 
notably  those  of  syphilis  and  rosacea,  and  the  capillary  congestion 
and  muddy  complexion  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  well  known. 

The  modes  of  production  of  cutaneous  eruptions  by  dietetic 
errors  are  various,  FVobably  in  the  majority  of  instances  such  erup- 
tions are  due  to  malfermentation  products,  ptomaines,  etc,  which  are 
absorbed  through  the  digestive  tract.  In  other  cases  they  may  be 
due  to  an  effort  to  eliminate  incompletely  oxidised  food  products  or 
poisons  from  the  cutaneous  glands  (as  in  the  case  of  dnig  rashes), 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  be  sometimes  caused  by  re- 
flex nerve  irritation  from  the  alimentary  canal,  although  the  latter 
theory  is  less  tenable.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  observ^e  the  fact 
that  an  intimate  relation  often  exists  between  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  and  of  mucous  membranes.  Overeating,  and  especial- 
ly the  overfeeding  of  infants,  is  a  common  cause  of  skin  eruptions, 
and  the  attempted  elimination  by  the  sweat  glands  of  fatty  acids  is 
irritant. 

Qeneral  Principles  of  Bietetio  Treatment, — There  are  certain  gen- 
eral principles  of  dietetic  treatment  which  are  applicable  to  a  major- 
ity of  all  severe  cases.  The  food  should  be  of  simple  kind,  restricted 
in  variety,  and  plainly  cooked,    ^lilk,  meat*  and  stale  bread  are  more 
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desirable  than  amylaceous  or  saccharine  food.    If  fever  is  present 
the  outset,  a  milk  diet  must  be  ordered.    The  tuberculous  and  gouty 
require  fats  in  some  form.    Chronic  cases  with  malnutrition  and  an;e- 
mia  must  have  abundant  nourishing  animal  food.     In  the  case  oli 
scorbutic  eruptions  the  trouble  arises  sometimes  (but  not  alwaysn 
from  malnutrition  from  withholding  certain  articles,  such  as  trcsb| 
fruit  and  vegetables,  from  the  diet. 

Substances  to  be  particularly  avoided  in  skin  diseases  arc  raw  s 
unripe  fruits  and  vegetables,  sweets  and  pastry  of  all  kinds»  comli^ 
nients  and  highly  seasoned  dishes,  veal,  pork,  and  alcoholic  bever^ 
ages.    Other  injurious  foods  will  be  mentioned  under  the  treatmen 
of  the  several  varieties  of  skin  diseases  described  below. 


Erythema— Urticari  a 

Either  acute  erythema  or  urticaria  may  be  caused  in  some 
sons  by  eating  fish,  and  particularly  shellfish  and  crustaceans,  as  oy 
ters,  clams,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  crabs.  It  is  also  produced  by  stra^ 
berries,  bananas,  and  other  forms  of  fruit.     Crustaceans  and  stra^ 
berries  are  perhaps  the  most  common  excitants. 

The  action  of  the  food  poison  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
ptomaines  (p.  379),  for  it  originates  from  fresh  as  well  as  stale 
fond,  and  may  be  derived,  as  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  from  vegc- 
table  food.  Some  persons  have  an  attack  regularly  every  spri 
when  strawberries  first  appear  on  the  table.  Others  show  occasioi 
immunity,  depending  upon  their  condition  at  the  time.  Those  pi 
sons  who  are  hurt  by  one  kind  of  poisonous  food  are  not  necessaril| 
affected  by  the  others.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  be  influ 
solely  by  idiosyncrasy. 

Other  alimentary  substances  which  have  been  observed  to 
times   poison   are    pork   in   various   forms,   sausages,    mushrooms, 
cheese,  and  even  mutton  (Jackson). 

Symptoms.^— The  eruption  develops  suddenly  and  within  froi 
two  to  six  hours  after  ingestion  of  the  food.  It  is  commonly  a  ty 
ica!  urticaria  with  large  pink  wheals,  which  quickly  come  and  go  ovi 
all  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  accompanied  by  intense  itching  a 
burning.  This  affection  usually  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  or  possibly  f( 
two  or  three  days,  though  sometimes  it  may  continue  for  seve 
weeks. 

Treatment.— The  eruption  usually  disappears  upon  withdrawi 
the  offending  article  from  tlie  diet,  and  giving  a  saline  cathartic 
some  simple  remedy  to  regulate  digestion  and  prevent  fermentati 
such  as  salol.  salicin,  or  rhubarb  and  soda.    Large  quantities  of  wal 
should  be  drunk. 

The  troublesome  itching  is  best  relieved  by  sponging  with  com- 
mon baking  soda,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water,  or  a  solution  m. 
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applied  to  the  wheals  of  menthol  and  chloral,  each  a  drachm,  in  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  camphor 
water.    A  1-40  carbolic-acid  solution  may  be  similarly  applied. 

Acne 

Causation, — The  larger  number  of  cases  of  acne  are  produced  by 

improper  foo<I.  The  papules  and  pustules  which  constitute  acne 
are  caused  by  inspissation  of  the  oil  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which 
plugs  their  orifices  and  irritates  the  glands  and  the  hair  follicles,  ex- 
citing iodammation  in  them.  The  disease  is  usually  first  observed 
during  ptd^erty.  a  period  in  which  important  changes  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  body  are  in  progress,  and,  once  established,  it  is  apt  to  last  for 
some  time — often  for  several  years.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
slightly  altered  composition  of  the  blood,  due  to  imperfect  assimila- 
tion of  food,  may  alter  the  composition  of  the  sebum  and  irritate  the 
sebaceous  glands. 

In  some  people  the  papules  appear  as  a  result  of  eating  buck- 
wheat cakes  or  oatmeal.  In  others  they  are  caused  by  greasy  food — 
doughnuts,  sausages,  cheese » fried  meats,  ill -cooked  and  rich  pastry — 
excess  of  sweets,  nuts,  and  other  indigestible  substances. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — In  addition  to  local  means,  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  acne  is  most  important  G.  T.  Jackson  says :  **  The  well- 
to-do  are  all  prone  to  eat  too  much,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly 
acne  will  improve  by  reducing  their  diet  to  the  simplest  elements.  In 
many  of  them  a  milk  diet  for  a  few  days,  provided  milk  agrees  with 
them,  will  accomplish  a  marked  benefit.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  cut  off 
from  the  dietary  all  pastry,  cake,  candy,  svveets,  hot  breads  and  pan- 
cakes, greasy  soups,  articles  fried  tn  fat,  twice-cooked  meats,  rich 
gravies — in  fact,  all  those  things  that  are  most  apt  to  tempt  the 
palate/*  Alcohol  in  all  forms  should  be  prohibited,  as  well  as  tea 
and  coffee.  A  tumblerful  of  hot  water  or  a  glass  of  Vichy  should  be 
drunk  before  each  meal.  With  meals  but  little  fluid  should  be  taken, 
never  over  four  or  five  ounces,  but  between  meals  water  or  aerated 
w^ater  should  be  drunk  freely  for  its  diuretic  effect.  Naturally,  exer- 
cise, bathing,  and  the  use  of  laxatives  should  be  adjuncts  to  the  die- 
tetic regimen. 

Eczema 

CaEsation. — Eczema,  both  acute  and  chronic,  which  constitutes 
so  large  a  proportion  of  all  cases  of  skin  diseases,  is  provoked  by 
different  causes,  but  in  a  great  number  of  instances  its  origin  is 
directly  traceable  to  dietetic  faults.  These  may  be  of  three  kinds — 
namely,  the  eating  of  (i)  too  much  food;  (2)  insufficient  food;  (3) 
improper  food. 

I.  Cases  due  to  Overeating,— The  ills  of  overeating  have  been 
elsewhere  described    ([k  371).     lis   relation  to  eczema  consists  in 
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the  additional  burden  thrown  upon  the  skin  of  attempting  to  elimi* 
nate  waste  products,  which  are  accumulated  in  the  blood  faster  than 
they  can  be  got  rid  of»  The  cutaneous  glands,  like  the  kidneys,  arc 
constantly  stimulated  and  overworked,  and  the  character  of  their 
secretion  is  altered.  The  skin,  for  a  long  time  irritated,  finally  suc- 
cumbs to  a  definite  eruption. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  robust  persons  apparently  in  the  best 
of  health  and  with  too  vigorous  appetites  will  sometimes  be  sur- 
prised with  the  sudden  appearance  of  ecaema,  which  they  have  ak 
ways  attributed  solely  to  **  bad  blood*" 

Treatment. — This  class  of  cases  is  to  be  treated  by  reducing  the 
(}uanlity  uf  food,  and  by  prescribing  a  very  simple  diet.  In  bad  cases 
of  general  eczema  it  may  be  best  to  put  the  patient  upon  a  milk  or 
bread-and-milk  diet  for  one.  two,  or  three  weeks.  From  two  to  two 
and  a  half  quarts  are  taken  daily  with  toast  or  crackers.  Marked 
improvement  will  occasionally  follow  this  course.  For  others,  sim- 
ply  reducing  the  diet  by  excluding  meat  and  desserts  for  a  time,  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  Meats — either  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken — 
should  not  be  allowed  more  than  once  a  day,  PifTard  reports  that 
56  per  cent  of  his  patients  were  accustomed  to  eat  meat  in  excess 
three  times  a  day. 

Fish,  either  boiled  or  broiled,  may  be  substituted  for  meat  to 
advantage  in  neurotic  subjects  (Lkilkley),  for  though  it  may  excite 
urticaria,  it  does  no  harm  in  eczema  in  spite  of  the  popular  belief 
to  the  contrary.  I  have  know^n  the  eating  of  shellfish,  however,  to 
intensify  chronic  cases  considerably. 

Typical  Diet  for  Eczema. — The  following  simple  diet  may  serve  as 
an  example : 

Breakfast, — Bread  and  milk,  or  porridge,  or  wheaten  grits,  or 
cracked  wheat,  without  cream,  and  salt  or  lemon  juice  may  be  added 
if  preferred.     Every  other  day  a  soft -cooked  egg  may  be  eaten. 

Dinner. — No  soup,  entrees,  or  dessert.  Roast  beef  or  mutton  or 
chicken  may  alternate  with  broiled  fresh  fish  with  white  meat,  one 
or  two  green,  light  vegetables,  such  as  haricots,  spinach,  lettuce, 
green  peas,  or  macaroni.  As  Jackson  says:  '*  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
tell  the  patient  he  may  eat  what  he  likes,  but  not  of  more  than  two 
dishes  at  a  meal  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  then  overeat.*'  Fresh, 
ripe  fruits,  except  apples,  may  be  allowed. 

5«/»/»rr.— Bread  or  toast  or  crackers  and  milk,  custard,  or  simple 
rice  pudding,  not  too  sweet.  A  little  fresh  fruit.  Stimulants  are 
not  usually  required,  but  if  needed  for  nutritive  or  tonic  effect,  di- 
lute li<|Uor,  brandy,  whisky,  or  Hollands  is  the  best  form. 

Malt  liquors  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  wines,  should  be  forbidden. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  tea  and  coflFee  are  harmful  in  eczema, 
and  drunk  in  excess  they  certainly  are  so.  not  only  from  disordering 
and  retarding  digestion,  but  from  their  undue  stimulating  effect- 
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Unless  they  are  taken  in  great  moderation  and  but  once  a  day,  it  is 
better  to  forbid  their  use  entirely.  The  same  is  true  of  sweet  choco- 
late, but  cocoa  may  be  allowed. 

2.  Casci  due  to  Insufficient  Pood,— Too  little  food  results  in  im* 
verished  nutrition,  ami  the  skin,  being  one  of  the  most  sensitive 

rgans  of  the  body,  is  among  the  first  to  suffer.  The  habits  of  ftkh 
which  so  often  accompany  semi -starvation  among  the  poor  are  con- 
tributing causes  which  combine  to  provoke  skin  eruptions. 

The  diet  required  for  these  cases  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
lose  of  the  preceding  class.     An  effort  should  be  made  to  restore 
;he  impoverished  nutrition  of  the  body  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
suralimentation  if  necessary  (p.  471). 

3,  Oases  doe  to  Improper  Food. — Improper  food  is  also  capa- 
ble of  exciting  outbreaks  of  eczema,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
dironic  or  relapsing  cases.  Oatmeal,  for  example,  while  it  may  not 
cause  the  disease,  is  generally  believed  to  be  capable  oE  intensifying 
it.  It  is  not  possible  to  always  forewarn  against  the  particular  arti- 
cles  of  diet  which  will  do  this,  as  they  vary  in  different  persons 
and  often  in  the  same  person  at  different  times,  but,  in  general,  food 
which  is  called  '*  rich  "  is  to  be  avoided,  such  as  highly  seasoned 
meats,  soups,  sauces,  gravies,  strong  condiments,  sweets,  pastry,  hot 
breads,  pickles,  preserves,  and  fancy  desserts  of  all  kinds.  Bulkley 
especially  forbids  sweet  potatoes,  fried  eggplant,  cabbage,  cheese » 
bananas,  apples,  soda  water  with  sirups,  as  well  as  salt  food,  such 
as  ham,  corned  beef,  and  salt  ftork,  A  little  bacon  or  a  salt  herring, 
however,  is  permissible.  All  fried  food,  with  the  above  exceptions, 
is  strictly  forbidden,  and  "  fritters,''  fried  oysters,  etc.,  are  highly  in- 

urious*  In  a  word,  all  those  articles  which  are  liable  to  excite  tem- 
rary  dyspepsia  and  overload  the  urine  with  phosphates,  urates, 
nd  calcium  oxalate  must  be  avoided.  The  staple  diet  should  con- 
ist  of  whole-meal  bread,  fresh,  plainly  cooked  vegetables,  eggs, 
milk,  and  a  little  chicken^  fresh  fish,  or  meat  not  oftener  than  once 
a  day. 

There  are  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  eczema  which  fail  to  yield 
to  any  dietetic  regulations,  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  thoroughly 
try  the  value  of  dietetics,  and  very  often  the  result  will  be  surpris- 
ingly gratifying.  In  conjunction  wn'tli  dietetic  treatment  the  urine 
should  be  ahvays  carefully  examined,  and  the  bow*els  must  of  course 
be  regulated. 

It  is  very  important  to  control  the  general  habits  of  the  patient 
in  regard  to  meals.  He  should  eat  at  regular  and  proper  hours  and 
bserve  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  food  consumed.  He  should 
very  careful  to  eat  slowly  and  thoroughly  masticate  his  food»  and 
not  drink  so  much  fluid  with  meals  as  to  dilute  the  gastric  juice 
excessively.  The  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  (p. 
,30)  and  its  avoidance  are  especially  applicable  to  all  skin  diseases 
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wfaidi  arc  in  miij  war  amcoapic  to  djetctic  iafluepcc*    it  sooiua  , 
be  rmcmbcTcd  thu  ecsoDa  iraqncatlj  b  MWXtHwI  wkh  goiitjr 
ctramocts  <£atlM»cs,  and  the  reader  is  refored  to  the  sectioiis 
tbeie  subjects. 

ECZEMA  IK  KUaSING   IKFAKTS 

BttUd^  points  oaf  that  eczema  m  otirsmg  infants  is  mainly  doe 
to  dkietk  errors  of  the  ni<»thcr,  for  whom,  rather  than  for  the  i 
trratmmr  sfaoold  be  mstitnted.  He  prohibits  the  ibinkiQg  of 
forma  of  tnab  liquors  and  wines  and  rich  chocoiate.  Any 
whieb  provokes  tn<%estioti  and  bOknisness  hi  the  tnotber  reacts  i 
favourably  upon  the  sldn  disease  of  the  tn^iL  This  ts  a  very 
ponant  tnsth  too  often  overlooked.  If  the  mother  becomes 
stipaied,  has  dyspep^  and  a  furred  tongtie,  and  excesshre 
of  tirstes  and  oxalates  in  the  txrine,  her  diet  must  be  changed,  the 
bowels  must  be  regnlated,  and  topics  should  be  given.  Other 
in  infants  are  caused  by  the  mother's  milk  betng  poor  and  thin* ; 
the  breast  milk  sfaoidd  be  sttpplctnented  by  cow^s  milk  properly  ; 
pared,  or  tt  may  become  necessary  to  wean  the  babv  eompletdyj 
Mothers  often  nurse  their  infants  too  long«  hoping  thereby  to  post- 
pone  coticeptioti.  When  the  breast  nulk  is  too  poor  in  quality  Bulk--i 
ley  bdlcves  in  adding  fat  to  the  baby's  nourishment  in  the  form 
a  few  drops  of  cod4iver  oil  or  a  littte  cream,  and  be  recommemls] 
inunctions  of  almond,  sweet,  linseed,  or  cod-liver  oil.  Cod-liver  oil 
is  cited  by  some  authorities  as  causing  eczema,  but  this  refers  to  its 
nse  m  excess  when  the  digestion  is  deranged  and  d\'spepsta  b  aggra* 
vatcd  by  iL    Eczema  is  often  cured  by  adding  fat  to  the  food. 

The  common  mistake  of  nursing  infants  too  often  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur  with  eczematous  habtes^  whose  mothers  mistake  the 
child*s  crying  for  a  manifestation  of  hunger,  whereas  it  is  often  ex- 
cited by  the  extreme  itching  of  the  eruption,  which  the  infant  is  too  J 
young  or  too  feeble  to  scratch.  If  fed  oftener  than  once  in  two  hpttrEl 
or  more,  the  infant's  digestion  becomes  deranged,  and  any  extstisig 
eruption  is  made  more  tmbearable.  Bottle-fed  infants  are  morCj 
Kkely  to  have  eczema  than  sucklings,  probably  because  they  oftc 
have  gastro^intestinal  disorders.  Underfed  infants  are  less  subject 
to  the  disease  than  are  the  overfed. 


ECZEMA   IN  CHILDREN 

Eczema  in  young  children  is  often  due  to  dietetic  errors,  and  in 
all  cases  care  should  be  exercised  to  cure  it  by  regulation  of  the 
food.  The  commonest  fault  in  feeding  young  children  consists  in 
giving  them  too  much  starchy  food,  which  they  cannot  as  yet  digest, 
and  the  innumerable  prepared  infant  foods,  consisting  largely  of 
starches  and  sugars,  arc  responsible  for  much  of  this  trouble, 
parents,  aware  of  this  fact,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  give 
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child  too  mticli  animal  food  in  the  form  of  meat  juice »  broths,  and 
eggs.  A  diet  improperly  balanced  in  either  direction  induces  an 
anaemic  condition  with  a  special  tendency  to  the  development  of 
eczema.  Older  children  should  be  denied  candy,  chocolate,  and 
indulgence  in  sweets  of  all  sorts,  and  must  be  fed  upon  the  simplest 
diet,  tn  which  starch,  and  especially  sugar,  should  be  reduced,  and 
pure  fat  increased,  The  latter  is  to  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
cream,  fresh  uncooked  butter,  fat  beef,  and  cod-liver  oil,  Bulkley 
recommends  the  use  of  whole-meal  bread,  cracked  wheat,  hominy, 
and  corn  grits  with  salt  and  butter  or  cream.  Oatmeal  is  prohibited ; 
likewise  tea  and  coffee. 

EXFOLIATIVE   DERMATITIS 

Exfoliative  dermatitis  should  be  treated  upon  substantially  the 
same  dietetic  plan  as  eczema.  An  exclusive  milk  diet  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  may  prove  beneficial.  Jackson  advises  chewing  flax- 
seed or  taking,  in  milk,  several  ounces  of  flaxseed  tea  every  day. 

Rosacea 

Causation. — Rosacea  is  a  chronic  skin  affection  disfiguring  the 
middle  parts  of  the  face,  about  the  nose,  mouth,  cheeks,  and  some- 
times the  forehead,  by  red  patches  of  dilated  capillaries. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  reflex  neurosis  of  the  local  vasomotor  nerves. 
It  is  oftenest  caused  by  erroneous  diet,  and  especially  by  strong 
drink,  which  dilates  the  facia!  arterioles  and  also  excites  gastric 
catarrh.  Jackson  says:  "The  inordinate  use  of  strong  tea  acts  in 
the  same  way,  and  probably  gives  ris6  to  as  many  cases  as  does 
alcohol/' 

Dietetic  Treatment.— The  dietetic  treatment  is  very  important. 
It  involves  the  prolubition  of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  hot 
beverages  of  every  kind,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  soup.  Existing  dys- 
pepsia should  be  treated,  and  all  rich  food,  desserts,  sauces,  pick- 
les, strong  condiments,  dried,  saUed,  or  canned  foods,  fried  sub- 
stances, and  sweets  should  be  withheld.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
for  several  weeks  or  months  upon  a  low,  non-stimulating  diet  of 
plainly  cooked  food,  such  as  that  advised  for  the  treatment  of  eczema. 


Psoriasis 

Causation, — Psoriasis  is  a  chronic  skin  disease  characterised  by 
the  appearance  of  isolated  red  patches  of  considerable  size,  covered 
by  shining  white  scales.  The  aetiology  of  this  eruption  is  not  under- 
stood. It  may  be  hereditary  or  follow  nerve  shock,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  directly  attributable  to  imperfect  assimilation  of  nourish- 
ment, and  accumulation  of  waste  products  in  the  svstem,  such  as 
43 
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occur  in  gout  and  rheumatism.    The  excessive  consumption  ol 
meal  has  been  observed  to  cause  it  (Hardaway). 

Dietetic  Treatment. — ^This  disease  is  less  amenable  to  dietetic 
treatment  tlian  are  some  other  skin  affections;  nevertheless,  this 
must  not  be  neglected,  as  it  may  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  local  meas- 
ures. The  diet  should  always  be  restricted  both  in  quantity  and 
variety.  Obese  and  plethoric  patients  improve  upon  a  purely  vege- 
table  regimen.  In  bad  cases  it  will  be  best  to  put  them  upon  a 
bread-and-milk  diet  for  a  week.  Vegetable  food  may  then  be  addc 
but  sweets  and  meats  should  be  withheld.  Feeble,  anaemic  patient 
usually  improve  upon  an  animal  diet,  consisting  largely  of  milk* 
with  eggs,  beef,  and  mutton.  Bread  may  be  allowed.  Elaborately 
cooked  and  highly  seasoned  food  must  be  forbidden,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  malt  liquors.  If  any  alcohol  is  required  it  should  be  pre 
scribed  in  the  form  of  well-diluted  whisky  and  taken  only  wit 
meals,  but  as  a  rule  patients  are  better  without  it 

Pruritus 

Patients  suflfering  from  pruritus  should  partake  only  of  non-stim- 
ulating food.     They  must  particularly  avoid  tea,  coffee,  alcoholic 
drinks  of  every  variety,  condiments,  fish,  pastry,  cheese,  sauces^ 
pickles,  made  dishes,  and  fried  food.    Tobacco  should  be  tempo- 
rarily withheld 

FURUNCULOSIS,  OR   BoiLS 

Furunculosis  is  often  wrongly  attributed  to  dietetic  errors  or  high 
living,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  of  germ  origin  due  to  the  action 
the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  and  other  micro-organisms  which  pene 
trate  the  skin,  through  abrasions  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  supposed 
influence  of  diet  is  only  remote,  in  that  poor  living  tends  to  lo\v« 
the  general  vitality  and  make  the  body  more  susceptible  to  any  lor 
of  inoculation.    Special  dietetic  treatment  becomes  necessary  onl; 
in  debilitated  cases,  such  as  complicate  anaemia,  diabetes,  or  conva^ 
lescence  from  protracted  infectious  diseases,  and  the  rules  for  it  wOl 
be  found  under  those  headings. 


DISEASES   ESPECIALLY  INFLUENCED    BY  DIET 

Obesity  (Polysarcia) 

Causation. — Obesity  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body.  d< 
ing  upon  alteration  in  the  proper  balance  of  nutrition,  with  an  acco* 
mutation  of  fat  in  and  between  the  tissues. 

It  may  aflfect  either  sex*  but  is  much  more  common  among 
women,  in  whom  it  is  particularly  noticed  during  and  after  the  cli- 
macteric. 
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It  may  develop  at  any  age  after  early  childhood.  When  appear- 
ing early  it  is  usually  the  immediate  result  of  heredity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  common  after  middle  age»  when  the  functional  activity  of 
the  body  is  diminished  and  when  habits  of  systematic  exercise  are  re- 
placed by  a  sedentary  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  combined  with  over- 
eating. 

Aside  from  heredity,  an  important  cause  of  obesity  is  excessive 
eating,  which  is  a  fault  among  the  majority  of  persons  who  have 
passed  middle  life.  When  the  growth  of  the  body  has  been  com- 
pleted there  is  a  stage  of  equilibrium  in  weight  which  lasts  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  waste  matter  of  any  excessive  food  taken  is  elimi- 
nated through  the  emunctories,  which  are  kept  active  by  exercise 
and  work.  After  middle  age,  activity  is  considerably  diminished* 
while  the  habit  of  fully  satisfying  a  vigorous  appetite  may  be  con- 
tinned,  resulting  in  the  consumption  of  a  larger  amount  of  food  than 
is  required  for  maintaining  the  vital  functions.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  people  who  feel  in  robust  health  and  whose  mental  is  pro- 
portionately greater  than  their  physical  activity,  to  realise  that  they 
not  only  require  less  food  than  they  did  ten»  fifteen,  or  twenty  years 
earlier  in  life,  but  that  eating  as  they  do  they  may  be  producing  posi- 
tive harm  by  overloading  the  excretory  organs.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  many  persons  accumulate  weight  after  reaching  a  certain  ad- 
vanced period  of  life. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  view,  overeating  in  the  first 
half  or  so  of  life  may  be  relieved  by  occasional  bilious  attacks,  which 
enable  the  system  to  cast  off  accumulated  waste,  but  later  '*  the  un- 
employed material  may  be  relegated  in  the  form  of  fat  to  be  stored 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  body  or  be  packed  among  the  internal 
organs,  and  thus  he  or  she  may  become  corpulent  and  heavy.*' 

The  constant  use  of  alcohohc  stimulation  in  its  milder  forms,  such 
as  beer  and  ale,  favours  obesity,  and  in  many  individuals  seems  to 
be  a  direct  cause  of  it.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  attribute  the  accumulation  of  fat  to  any  faults  in  either  eating  or 
drinking.  Very  stout  persons  are  occasionally  extremely  moderate 
eaters,  and  in  these  cases  the  difficulty  lies  apparently  in  poor  oxi- 
dation and  insufficient  exercise. 

The  condition  of  obesity  is  somewhat  modified  by  climate  and 
race.  It  is  less  common  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  among  eld- 
erly women  in  England  and  Germany, 

Not  infrequently  obesity  occurs  in  connection  with  pronounced 
anaemia  and  hysteria.  It  prevents  such  patients  from  taking  an  ordi- 
nary amount  of  exercise.  This  is  owing  to  the  increased  weight 
and  difficulty  of  moving  about,  as  well  as  to  the  lassitude  and  posi- 
tive dislike  for  muscular  exertion  which  is  felt  by  them.  Obesity 
once  established  is  likely  to  increase  unless  properly  treated. 

So  long  as  the  fat  is  simply  stored  up  as  adipose  tissue,  and  be- 
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twcm  asd  not  wilfaiii  the  cellular  elementsoi  the  bodj,  it  is  t 
tnreiy  bannlesft.  exa^og  as  it  iiKficatcs  a  dispropoftiop 
fanctiona]  acmity  and  the  amount  of  fad  taken  in  to  develop  ! 
sod  excepting  also  as  it  may  interfere  with  personal  coaTeniexice 
morement  and  catse  greater  muscular  iatigue  from  the 
work  thrown  upon  the  muscles  in  supporting  so  heavy  a  body.  In' 
other  cases  (and  this  may  be  the  outcome  of  any  advanced  case  of 
pol3rsarda)  the  fat  may  invade  the  ceOular  elements  ot  the  tx>dy, 
particularly  the  nrasdes,  and  fatty  degeneration  is  produced  in  the 
muscular  tissues,  which  very  seriously  wakens  and  impairs  thdi 
functional  activity.  The  special  danger  in  all  cases  of  this  class 
that  the  heart  muscle  may  become  affected  in  this  manner,  wbic 
folders  it  ItaUe  to  cease  beating  whenever  the  slightest  additional 
strain  is  thrown  upon  the  circulation.  It  foQov^^  that  it  is  most  de- 
sirat)lc  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesit>'  to  determine  the  original 
cause  of  fat  accumulation*  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  is  ac- 
companied by  fatty  degeneration. 

Bauer  says :  '*  The  Eat  stored  up  in  the  body  acts  in  like  manner 
with  the  fat  contained  in  the  food,  since  it  likewise  lessens  the  wasti 
of  tissue  and  secondarily  the  oxidation.  Thus  we  understand  why 
abstinence  can  be  longer  borne  by  organisms  rich  in  fat  than  by 
those  poorly  furnished  ^ith  it,  the  former  consuming  less  of  the 
albumin  of  their  organs.  The  stock  of  fat  stored  up  in  the  body  b 
moreover  the  cause  why  corpulent  individuals  frequently  continue  to 
gain  in  bulk  although  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  food 
immoderately. 

"  If  an  increase  of  albumin  be  desired  without  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  store  of  fat»  a  liberal  allowance  of  albumin  i%ith  rela- 
tively small  quantities  of  carbohydrates  must  be  pro\nded.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  substantial  addition  to  the  fat  appear  desirable,  tlie 
food  must  contain  less  albumin  and  more  carbohydrates,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  fats.** 

Voit  claims  that  albumin  circulating  in  the  blood  is  more  readily 
oxidised  than  either  fats  or  carbohydrates,  and  that  the  fat  existing 
in  the  tissues  acts  like  free  circulating  fat,  not  primarily  by  sa\nng 
proteids  from  oxidation »  but  by  causing  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
to  enter  into  the  organised  tissues,  thus  saving  tissue  waste.  The 
ti.<isues  use  up  the  circulating  albumin,  and.  not  being  exhausted 
thereby,  go  on  and  oxidise  the  fat  besides,  and  in  this  manner  the 
store  of  fat  in  the  body  is  reduced  on  a  meat  diet 

An  exclusive  lean-meat  diet  increases  ihe  circulating  albumin, 
and,  the  nitrogenous  waste  being  correspondingly  increased,  fat  does 
not  accuinulate  in  the  body.  If  now  fat  he  added  to  the  diet,  then 
fat  is  deposited  in  the  body. 

The  carbohydrates,  like  fat,  c^n  protect  circulating  albumin 
destruction  and  aid  its  transformation  to  organic  albumin,  but  it  til 
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not  proved  that  they  themselves  make  fat,  as  at  first  supposed,  for 
tiiey  are  very  completely  destroyed  even  when  eaten  in  excess.  They 
merely  protect  other  foods  from  oxidation  under  such  conditions. 

Meat  and  carbohydrates  alone  increase  the  fat  in  the  body  with- 
out the  aid  of  fatty  food,  for  fat,  which  originates  from  splitting  up 
albumin,  is  spared  further  metabolism^  Hence  fatty  metabolism  in 
the  body  may  be  quite  independent  of  fat  indigestion. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  question  of  the  treatment  of  obesity, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  physician  has  to  deal  with  it, 
IS  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  demands  special  consideration. 
The  best  results  from  treatment  are  obtained  in  patients  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  excessive 
consumption  of  carbohydrates  was  the  cause  of  increased  fat  produc- 
tion within  the  body.  The  pig  is  fattened  on  com,  and  cattle  upon 
various  cereals.  Undoubtedly,  many  persons  who  are  of  spare  habit 
can  increase  their  weight  by  eating  a  larger  proportion  of  starches 
and  sugars.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  starches  contain  oxygen  in 
the  exact  proportion  necessary  for  the  formation  of  water  and  carbon 
dioxide,  and  on  being  disintegrated  in  the  body,  they  naturally  pro- 
duce these  two  forms  of  w^aste  matter  which  are  promptly  elimi- 
nated from  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys  respectively.  The 
proteid  material  of  the  food  requires  a  larger  y>crcentage  of  oxygen 
for  the  metabolism  involved  in  its  complete  conversion  into  urea. 

It  is  an  undoubted  physiological  fact  that  the  fat  of  the  body 
may  be  made  from  a  variety  of  different  foods,  and  that  some  indi- 
viduals are  capable  of  producing  it  from  a  particular  class  of  food 
materials  more  readily  than  from  others.  Thus  one  person  may 
become  fat  from  overindulgence  in  saccharine  food  and  another  from 
eating  purely  starchy  foods  and  taking  large  quantities  of  malt  and 
bcer»  and  still  another  from  the  excessive  use  of  quantities  of  fat 
meat.  Accordingly  the  rules  which  are  formulated  for  the  treat- 
ment of  obesity  must  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  majority  of 
cases  only,  whereas  there  are  many  exceptions  which  must  be  indi- 
vidually studied. 

Many  special  dietetic  systems  are  in  vogue  for  the  treatment  of 
obesity.  In  some  cases  if  the  total  quantity  of  food  is  diminished 
no  special  diet  is  necessary,  but  in  many  persons  obesity  is  not  due 
to  overeating,  but  to  other  causes.  Some  patients  improve  at  once 
when  they  give  up  all  alcoholic  beverages.  An  ounce  of  food  eaten' 
t!aily  in  excess  of  that  which  is  eliminated,  and  which  is  capable  of 
being  stored  in  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  fat,  very  soon  produces  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  body  weight,  which  in  a  year's  time 
would  amount  to  many  pounds. 

As  stated  above,  the  majority  of  the  obese  eat  too  much  and 
exercise  too  little,  or  at  least  they  have  originally  eaten  more  than 
they  consumed,  i.  e.,  although  they  may  delude  themselves  to  the 
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contrary  and  claim  to  be  small  eaters,  they  have  at  some  pfrii 
consumed  too  many  calories,  hence  it  makes  little  difference  wheih< 
the  curative  diet  he  restricted  in  fats  or  in  carbohydrates »  so  I 
as  the  total  caloric  energy  be  cut  down.  As  pointed  out  by  von 
Noorden,  the  detailed  mode  of  restriction  may  be  left  in  great  part 
to  the  individual  patient*s  likings  so  long  as  the  general  principles 
are  adhered  to  of  reduction  in  quantity  of  food  and  increase  in 
oxidation.  As  a  general  statement,  from  one  to  two-fifths  should 
represent  the  degree  of  reduction  in  quantity  of  foo<l  in  an  average 
case,  and  in  general  this  may  be  accomplished  by  eliminating  sugars 
and  alcohol  in  toto  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  consumption  of 
fats  and  of  bread,  potatoes,  cereals,  and  other  forms  of  starch. 

Among  the  diflfcrent  systems  which  have  been  advocated  for 
cure  of  ol>esity  the  best  known  are  those  of  lianting,  Ebstein.  and 
OerteL     Schweninger's  cure  is  practically  Ocrtel's  metliod  by  wii 
holding  fluid   from  the   meals,  and  giving  all   fluid   at    least  t 
hours  after  ingestion  of  food.     Schleicher's  system  is  also  simi 
to  Oerters. 

The  principal  systems  which  have  been  especially  devised  for 
treatment  of  obesity  will  be  separately  discussed  in  detail.  Xeai 
al!  of  these  systems  agree  in  two  principles:  First,  to  reduce  the 
total  quantity  of  food  ingested  as  much  as  possible  w^ithout  imji 
ing  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Seconcily,  to  diminish  the  amc 
of  fluid  drunk  by  prescribing  what  is  called  a  dry  diet.  The  tn 
ment,  moreover,  is  usually  accompanied  by  systematic  exercise 
bathing,  and  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  the  bowels  active. 

Some  persons  attempt  to  cure  obesity  by  allowing  the  patient 
eat  any  food  he  chooses,  but  insisting  that  he  shall  eat  only  one  kii 
of  food  at  any  one  meal.  As  a  natural  restdt,  the  appetite  soon  palls, 
and  he  eats  less  than  he  otherwise  would.  This  is  an  unscientific 
method,  and  an  unwliolesome  one  for  serious  cases* 

As  a  general  principle,  corpulent  persons  should  restrain  tliem- 
selves  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  from  drinking  fluids,  es| 
cially  with  meals.    Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  when  obesity 
plicates  certain  other  diseases,  such  as  gout  or  rheumatism,  where 
the  use  of  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  temporarily  neces 
sary  in  order  to  act  vigorously  upon  the  kidneys. 

Hot'W^ater  beverages  taken  half  an  hour  before  meals,  and 
at  night  and  on  rising  in  the  morning,  are  beneficiaK  and  less  fli 
is  required  w'ith  the  meals. 

As  a  rule,  never  more  than  five  ounces  of  fluid  should  be  tal 
with  a  meal,  or  fifteen  ounces  per  diem,  and  this  amount  may  be 
still  further  curtailed  by  giving  water  between  meals  instead. 

Soups  of  all  kinds  should  be  forbidden  as  well  as  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, and  what  little  fluid  is  allowed  sl:ould  consist  of  [ilain  or 
aerated  water.     But  little,  if  any,  milk  should  be  taken.     The  f 
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should  be  as  dry  as  possible  without  interfering  with  its  flavour  and 
nutrient  vakte.  Highly  succulent  fruits,  such  as  watermelons,  and 
vegetables  like  raw  tomatoes,  which  consist  largely  of  water,  should 
not  be  eaten.  Sugar  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  fat  should 
be  used  very  sparingly,  and  only  in  the  form  of  a  little  butter.  The 
allowance  of  farinaceous  food  should  be  also  cut  down  as  much  as 
possible.  It  will  not  usually  be  found  practicable  to  do  without  bread 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  patients  are  often  willing  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  a  very  rigid  diet  for  two  or  three  weeks  if  the  positive  hope 
of  cure  or  amelioratiou  of  symptoms  can  be  held  out  to  them,  if 
they  are  made  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  treatment,  and  if 
they  are  given  some  objective  point  to  anticipate  when  a  promised 
improvement  will  admit  of  greater  laxity  in  regard  to  diet.  If  de- 
sirable, gluten  bread  may  be  substituted  for  wlieaten  bread. 

The  deprivation  of  starchy  foods  can  always  be  better  and 
longer  tolcrate<l  if  a  little  fat  is  given,  and  the  obese  do  not  %vell 
endure  deprivation  of  all  fats,  even  when  starchy  food  is  supplied 
in  moderation. 

This  is  more  often  true  of  those  engaged  in  mental  work  than 
of  those  employed  in  muscular  exercise.  Salts  and  fresh  green 
vegetables — *'  vegetables  \\  hich  grow  aboi'c  the  ground,"  except  the 
legumes — should  not  be  withheld. 

Lean  meat  should  form  the  basis  of  all  diet,  but  an  unrestricted 
flesh  diet  in  obesity  may  give  rise  to  dysi:>epsia  and  gastric  and 
I  intestinal  catarrh. 
f  THE   BANTING   SYSTEM 

The  diet  which  Mn  Banting  practised  upon  himself  in  1862  w*tth 
considerable  success,  and  which  bears  his  name,  was  exceedingly 
rigid  in  regard  to  restricting  the  quantity  of  fooil  and  in  forbidding 
starches  and  sugars  to  the  greatest  degree  possible.  The  patients 
were  starved  to  the  extent  of  being  allowed  only  l>etween  twenty* 
one  and  twenty-seven  ounces  of  dry  food  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
about  one-half  of  which  was  meat.  Only  two  ounces  of  bread  could 
be  taken,  and  the  balance  of  the  diet  was  composed  of  fresh  fruits 
and  the  lighter  forms  of  green  vegetables.  The  fluid  drunk  in  each 
twenty -four  hours  was  reduced  to  thirty-five  ounces.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  normal  quantity  of  urine  passed  by  an  adult 
is,  on  the  average,  fifty-two  ounces  in  addition  to  the  water  lost  by 
perspiration  and  respiration.  In  his  dietary,  which  was  based  on 
the  suggestions  of  Dr,  W.  Harvey,  the  fats  and  albuminoids  arc  not 
well  balanced^  and  it  may  cause  constipation  and  malnutrition. 

THE   EBSTEIN    SYSTEM 
The  Ebstein  treatment,  as  originally  employed  in  Germany,  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  success.    The  theory  of  this  system 
is  that  animal  as  well  as  carbohydrate  food  is  capable  of  being  con- 
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Comparison  of  Duiaries  for  Corpuhnce  with  Ordinary  Dietaries  (Atifc-ileri  i 
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verted  into  fat,  especially  when  used  in  combination  with  starche 
and  sugars.  The  latter  are  believed  to  furnish  force  for  the  bod| 
and  by  their  combustion  to  spare  the  complete  oxidation  of  albu- 
minates, which  are  therefore  stored  in  the  tissues  in  a  suboxidiscd 
form.  It  is  a  part  of  this  theory  that  fatty  food  does  not  give  rise 
to  or  promote  the  storage  of  fat  in  the  body,  and  hence  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  the  dietary ;  in  fact,  Ebstein  recommends  its  use  on  account 
of  its  effect  in  producing  satiety.  By  sooner  diminishing  the  ap- 
petite, there  is  less  craving  for  other  food  and  drink.  In  accorti 
with  this  belief,  he  proscribes  the  use  of  sugar,  potatoes,  and 
forms  of  farinaceous  food  with  the  exception  of  three  ounces  and^ 
half  of  bread,  which  is  allowed  each  day.  He  permits  the  use  of  fatl 
such  as  fat  meat,  cream »  butter,  and  fatty  soups.  Among  vegetabl^ 
he  allows  asparagus,  spinach,  cabbage,  peas,  and  beans.  A  mode 
amount  of  meat  of  any  kind  is  also  included.  The  qtiantity  of  6uid 
allowed  is  restricted.  Ebstein  allows  the  patient  to  take  three  meal" 
a  day. 

Breakfast  consists  of  a  cup  of  black  tea  without  sugar  or  milk 
and  two  ounces  of  buttered  toast* 

Dinner,  which  is  given  at  nooit.  comprises  a  meat  soup  or  broti 
four  to  six  ounces  of  boiled  or  roasted  fat  beef  with  meat  gra%->%  ni 
thickened,  one  or  two  fresh  vegetables,  in  moderation,  and  for  dc 
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sert  salads  and  fresh  or  dried  fruits.     He  allows  a  little  lig^ht  wine 
and  black  tea  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Supper  includes  tea  as  before,  a  soft-cooked  egg  and  a  moderate 
allowance  of  fish,  ham,  or  cold  fat  meat,  an  ounce  of  thin  buttered 

i bread  or  toast,  and  fresh  fruit. 
? 


THE  OERTEL   SYSTEM 
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A  more  recent  system  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  is  that 
practised  by  Oertcl  and  modified  by  Schweninger.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Oertel  treatment  is  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  circulation  by  strengthening  the  heart 
action,  and  this»  he  claims,  so  much  improves  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  that  the  fat  once  eliminated  is  not  reformed.  According 
to  his  theory,  corpulent  patients  may  be  subdivided  into  two  different 
classes,  whose  diet  is  regulated  accordingly.     They  are: 

"  (a)  Cases  of  fat  acctmiulation  in  which  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory  apparatus  have  undergone  no  special  derangement,  and  the 
patient  is  capable  of  muscular  effort  and  locomotion.  A  much  more 
serious  form  is  that  in  which  the  contlition  of  fatty  heart  is  present, 
with  consequent  enfeeblement  of  circulation  and  visceral  engorge- 
ment. 

(b)  Cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  advanced  stasis  and 
hydraemia  (with  deficiency  of  haemoglobin),  the  amoimt  of  oxygen 
taken  up  from  the  lungs  is  extremely  reduced,  and  the  slightest 
musctilar  efforts  are  enough  to  disturb  the  respiration  and  provoke 
dyspnoea/* 

For  the  first  class  his  maximum  allowance  of  fat  is  fifty  grammes 
and  of  carbohydrates  two  htmdrerl  grammes,  with  a  minimum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  albumin,  Fot  the  second  class  the 
maximum  allowance  of  fat  is  twenty-five  to  thirty  granmies,  with  one 
hundred  grammes  of  carbohydrates,  but  the  albumin  must  consider- 
ably exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  grammes.  In  this  class  especially 
the  amoimt  of  fluids  drunk  must  be  curtailed.  By  wtthholdmg  fluid, 
Oertel  argues,  blood  pressure  is  reduced,  venous  stasis  is  lessened, 
the  vessels  of  the  body  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  reduced  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  and  to  supply  the  glandular  organs  and  muscles  with 
their  normal  proportion  fluid  will  be  '*  drained  away  from  places 
where  the  tissue  changes  are  less  energetic,  and  which  are  less 
favourably  innervated.  Such  vessels  are,  above  all.  in  the  fatty  tis- 
sues— vessels  branching  in  the  pannicuhis  adiposus/* 

Nutritive  changes  ensue  in  the  fatty  tissues,  the  fat  is  disinte- 
grated, conveyed  away,  and  burned  up. 

This  is  certainly  an  ingenious,  and  withal  very  plausible  theory 
which  has  many  facts  of  clinical  observation  to  recommend  it. 

Besides  holding  the  view  that  the  fluid  in  the  bo<ly  must  be  re- 
duced before  the  accumulated  fat  can  be  diminished.  Oertel  says: 
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^^^H         "Since  the  force  reqnirctl  to  raise  the  body  through  a  great  nS|^| 
^^^H         entails  the  destructiun  of  large  quantities  of  fat,  the  above  extrtioi^f 
^^^1         [mountain  climbing]  will  also  lessen  the  (at  accumulation,  on  condi 
^^^1        tion  only  that  we  give  less  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  the  food  than  arc 
^^^H        used  up  in  the  work  done/* 

^^^B              He  gives  some  fat  and  carbohydrate  food,  but  not  very  much, 
^^^H         with  proteids,  for  he  believes  that,  ansemia  being  present,  an  excite 
^^^H        sive  meat  diet  would  not  be  completely  oxidised.    It  is  better,  tlie^H 
^^^H         fore,  to  restrict  all  three  classes  of  foods,  but  not  to  entirely  excltj^f 
^^^1         either,  and  the  proteids  must  decidedly  preponderate.                    ^M 
^^^B               He  also  believes  that  anaemia  has  weakened  the  vascular  toilH 
^^^B        through  supplying  a  blood  deficient  in  circulating  albumin^  !ifl 
^^^H        hence  a  diet  rich  in  proteids  is  further  indicated.                               ^^M 
^^^H               The  Oertel  system  includes  almost  twice  the  quantity  of  afn^^f 
^^^H         food  allowed  in  the  Ebstein  diet,  and  double  the  quantity  of  carli^H 
^^^1        hydrates  and  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  fats.     It  is  distinguished^ 
^^^H         from  the  Banting  system  also  by  the  greater  preponderance  of  fais 
^^^H        and  starches.    The  following  table  from  Yeo  contrasts  these  differ- 
^^^H         ent  systems  of  diet.     For  comparison,  the  diet  of  Voit  is  addci 
^^^B         which  gives  the  proportion  of  the  three  chief  varieties  of  foods  upon 
^^^H        which  a  man  in  heaJth  will  decrease  in  weight.     The  figures  rcprc- 
^^^H        sent  grammes : 

^^m                                                               Daily  Diet 

Albiimiiiittcs  • 

Fsu. 

CaHMhfdnttt 

^^^^^^H                    ILf  JtlMrtjkritf       nnnnnfil    m^m^.r^^t- 

130           1 
140           1 
170 
100 
155-179 

84 
44 
10 

85           1 

70-no 

^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^^H 

^^^H 

^^H               It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  diets  the  starches  and  sugars 
^^^1        chiefly  are  proportionately   much   reduced,  and   the   more  liberal 
^^^1        dietar>'  of  Oertel  is  particularly  suitable  for  those  classes  of  cases  in 
^^^H        which  exercise  can  be  joined  with  dietetic  treatment    The  comhinrd 
^^H         effect  of  the  diet  with  exercise  results  in  the  absorption  and  oxula-     , 
^^H         tion  of  the  fat  deposited  between  the  muscular  tissues  and  in  tlj^| 
^^H         renewal  of  more  vigorous  action  of  the  muscle  fibres,  which  a^H 
^^H         shielded  from  waste  by  the  liberal  proportion  of  proteid  food  wbi^H 
^^^B         is  admitted.    The  whole  treatment  is  aimed  especially  at  increasii^H 
^^H        the  vigour  and  force  of  the  heart  action,  and  in  many  cases  it  sti^| 
^^^1        ceeds  admirably.    In  the  more  serious  type  of  obesity  the  depositi^H 
^^^B        of  fat  around  the  base  of  the  heart  as  well  as  between  and  witli^H 
^^^B        the  heart  muscle  fibres  enfeebles  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  syst<fl| 
^^^B        and  results  in  engorgement  of  the  venous  circulation.     The  heart  is    \ 
^^H        unable  to  propel  the  blood  through  tlie  arteries  and  capillaries,  ai^j 
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lere  is  very  little  i%s  a  tergo  remaining  for  the  hlood  in  the  veins. 
Lack  of  exercise  also  retards  the  venous  circulation.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  constant  venous  congestion  which  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  viscera,  and  there  may  be  dropsical  accumulations  in  the 
different  serous  cavities  or  general  anasarca. 

Exercise. — In  the  treatment  of  such  cases  Oertel  withholds 
fluid  from  the  diet  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  assist  the  elimination 
of  water  from  the  body  the  patient  is  made  to  exercise  by  climbing 
carefully  graded  paths,  which  are  measured  and  adapted  with  refer- 
ence to  use  by  patients  of  diflferent  strength.  During  muscular  exer- 
tion the  destruction  of  non-nitrogenous  food  stuffs  is  increased. 

Palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  which  are  so  frequent  accompaniments 
of  excessive  obesity,  are  not  especially   dreaded,  and   exercise   is 
pushed  until  these  symptoms  occur^that  is,  the  patients  are  made  to 
^imb  the  graduated  ascents,  walking  slowly  and  systematically  and 
■overing  a  prescribed  distance  each  day.    As  soon  as  they  experi- 
ence palpitation,  or  if  shortness  of  breath  appears,  they  are  to  stop 
and  rest  standing  until  the  breath  is  regained.     In  this  way  it  is 
believed  by  Oertel  that  the  heart  action  is  actually  strengthened, 
and  the  fat  is  certainly  reduced.     Of  course,  due  care  must  be  ob- 
served to  prevent  exhaustion,  and  the  patients  must  be  warned 
against  any  sudden  movement  or  overexertion  which  might  occasion 
fatal  heart  strain.     This  exercise  by  climbing  ascents  is  sometimes 
called  the  **  terrain  cure," 

In  case  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  any  exercise  at  all,  the  ob- 
ject is  attained  by  massage  and  friction,  and  the  promotion  of  per- 
spiration is  secured  by  baths  of  different  sorts.  In  the  treatment  of 
such  cases,  among  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  food,  the  fats  and 
starches  are  still  further  reduced. 

Anaemia  is  believed  to  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  albuminous 
food,  and  the  following  articles  are  allow-ed  when  this  is  a  prominent 
symptom:  Lean  roast  and  boiled  beef  and  veal,  mutton,  game,  and 
eggs.  Vegetables,  spinach,  and  cabbage  may  be  eaten.  From  four 
to  six  ounces  of  bread  per  diem  are  given,  and  fats  and  starches  are 
restricted  as  much  as  possible,  and  sugars  are  withheld  altogether. 
The  fluid  prescribed  consists  of  a  moderate  cup  (about  six  ounces) 
of  coffee  or  tea  or  milk  twice  a  day,  with  twelve  ounces  of  wine  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  which  may  be  taken  at  dinner  If  pa- 
tients perspire  very  freely,  a  somewhat  larger  (quantity  may  he  given, 
and  no  other  beverages  of  any  kind  are  permitted. 

The  fluid  allowed  should  not  all  be  taken  with  the  meals,  but 
may  be  drunk  at  interv^als  betw'cen  the  times  of  eating  to  allay  thirst. 
In  the  less  serious  type  of  cases,  where  the  heart  action  is  unim- 
paired. Oertel  allows  the  fluid  to  be  gradually  increased,  and  he 
gives  four  to  six  ounces  of  wine  at  noon  time,  with  a  half  bottle  in 
ae  evening. 
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Bathing  should  be  carried  out  systematically,  and  the  patient 
may  be  packed  with  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water  in  order  to  promoic 
perspiration.  The  baths  are  given  at  least  twice  a  week  through  a 
period  of  a  month  or  more. 

A  typical  menu  under  the  Oertel  treatment  is  the  following ; 

Oertefs  Diet  for  Obesity 

Morning. — One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  milk — altogether 
about  six  ounces ;  bread,  about  three  ounces. 

Noon, — Three  to  four  ounces  of  soup,  seven  to  eight  ounces  of 
roast  or  boiled  beef,  veal»  game,  or  not  too  fat  poultry,  salad  or  a 
light  vegetable,  a  little  fish  (cooked  without  fat),  if  desired,  one 
ounce  of  bread  or  farinaceous  pudding  (never  mort!  than  three 
ounces),  three  to  six  ounces  of  fruit,  fresh  preferred,  for  dessert.  It 
is  desirable  at  this  meal  to  avoid  taking  fluids,  but  in  hot  weather  or 
in  the  absence  of  fruit,  six  to  eight  ounces  of  light  wine  may  be 
taken. 

Afternoon. — The  same  amount  of  coffee  or  tea  as  in  the  morning, 
with  at  most  six  ounces  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  bread  as  an  ex- 
ceptional indulgence. 

Evcfiing. — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  per- 
haps a  small  slice  of  cheese ;  salad  and  fruit,  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
wine  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  water. 

After  patients  have  undergone  a  special  course  of  treatment  for 
obesity  and  their  weight  has  been  sufficiently  reduced,  it  is  desirable 
to  establish  a  diet  for  them  which  will  prevent  a  return  of  the  fat. 
For  this  purpose  Oertel  recommends  the  following  regimen:  it  is 
intended  for  patients  in  whom  obesity  has  complicated  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  or  lungs : 

**  Morning, — One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  with  some  milk  =r  150 
grammes  (6  ounces),  and  bread  =  75  grammes  {2\  ounces). 

"  Midday, — Soup  =1  100  grammes  (3^  ounces) ;  lean  meat,  roast* 
ed  or  boiled,  game  or  fowl  =  200  grammes  (7  ounces) ;  fish,  not  too 
fat  =  25  grammes  (nearly  i  ounce) ;  bread  or  starch  stuffs  —  loo 
grammes  at  most  (3!  ounces) ;  as  dessert  100  to  200  grammes  (3 J  to 
7  ounces)  of  fruit,  fresh  preferred — a  smaller  quantity  if  preserved^ 
especially  by  Nagelis's  method.  Liquids  are  better  avoided.  At 
dinner  time,  only  in  very  hot  weather  or  in  the  absence  of  fruit» 
perhaps  ^  to  i  litre  of  light  wine  may  he  allowed  (6  to  9  ounces). 

**  Afternoon, — The  same  quantity  of  coffee  or  tea  as  before,  w*ith 
at  most  ^  litre  of  water  (6  ounces);  occasionally  25  grammes  of 
bread  (nearly  1  ounce), 

'*  Evefting, — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs;  meat,  150  grammes 
(nearly  5  ounces) :  bread.  25  grammes  (nearly  i  ounce) :  a  bit  of 
cheese,  a  little  salad  and  fruit.  As  a  regular  drink,  |  to  J  litre  of 
wine  (6  to  9  ounces),  with  perhaps  |  litre  of  water  (4^  ounces). 
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Water  should  never  be  allowed  in  quantity,  and  what  little  is 
drunk  should  be  distributed  through  the  day. 

THE   SCHWENINGER   SYSTEM 

Schweninger's  system  is  essentially  that  of  Oertel,  but  the  former 
absolutely  forbids  the  use  of  drink  of  any  kind  with  meals,  and  the 
little  fluid  that  is  permitted  must  be  taken  fully  two  hours  afterwards. 

His  treatment  is  substantially  as  follows :  Moderate  exercise  for 
an  hour  before  breakfast,  after  a  cold  baih  with  friction. 

Breakfast,  8  a.  m. — Meat,  eggs,  or  milk.     A  walk. 

Second  Breakfast,  10,30  a.  m.^ — Meat  or  fish  and  a  glass  of  white 
wine,     A  walk. 

Dinner,  i  p»  m. — ^Meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit  compote. 

Snipper,  7  p.  m.— Meat  and  fruit  compote  or  salad,  a  glass  of 
white  w^ne. 

No  other  fluid  is  given  with  meals.  Bread  is  eaten  very  spar- 
ingly. 

Schleicker*s  Diet  for  Obesity 

Breakfast,  7  a.  m. — A  mutton  or  veal  cutlet  or  a  portion  of  sole 
as  big  as  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  same  quantity  of  bread  without 
butter.  8  a.  m. — A  cup  of  tea  with  sugar.  10.30  a.  m. — ^A  sand- 
wich of  bread  and  meat  or  sausage. 

Noon. — Meat,  eggs,  green  vegetables,  cheese,  an  orange.  Two 
glasses  of  white  wine.  (No  soup,  no  potatoes.)  4  p.  m. — Tea,  with 
sugar.  7  p.  M. — A  small  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese.  9  P.  M. — 
Cold  meat,  eggs»  salad.     Two  glasses  of  wine,  and  sometimes  more. 

This  is  practically  the  diet  of  Schweninger,  but  without  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  drink  at  meals. 

THE   GERMAIN   S^E   SYSTEM 

Germain  See.  who  holds  some  original  theories  in  regard  to  die- 
tetics, declares  that  the  use  of  abundant  drink  is  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  treatment  of  obesity.  He  allows  a  diet  of  proteids  and  fats,  with- 
holding sugars  and  starches,  and  requires  his  patients  to  drink  hot 
weak  tea  and  water  in  large  amount.  He  prohibits  alcohol  in  every 
form,  excepting  a  little  dilute  wine,  which  may  be  allowed  in  excep- 
tional cases.  His  treatment  is  no  doubt  more  serviceable  in  those 
cases  of  corpulency  which  complicate  gout  and  rheumatism  and  in 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  the  waste 
matter  from  the  system  as  completely  as  possible. 


THE  WEIR   MITCHELL  SYSTEM 

Weir  Mitchell,  for  the  treatment  of  obesity,  relies  mainly  on  rest 
and  passive  exercise  in  the  form  of  message  and  Swedish  move- 
ments wuth  a  skimmed-milk  diet,  which  latter  may  be  given  at  in- 
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creasing  rate,  g^dually  replacing  the  accustomed  food,  until  in  a 
week's  time  the  patient  is  living  wholly  upon  milk.  Upon  this  diet, 
tlie  patient  may  lose  half  a  pound  or  more  in  weight  per  diem. 
Careful  watch  is  kept  of  the  strength.  The  patient  should  be  fre- 
quently examined  with  special  reference  to  loss  of  weight  and  to 
any  unfavourable  increase  in  the  heart  action  or  feebleness  of  the 
pulse.  If  the  latter  conditions  arise »  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  diet  or  to  give  stimulation.  A  small  quantity  of  beef,  chicken, 
or  oyster  soup  is  allowed  in  such  cases  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  an 
exclusive  milk  diet.  The  patient  is  kept  quiet  in  bed  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  permitted  to  move  about  the  room, 
but  must  spend  most  of  his  lime  upon  a  loimge.  Massage  is  per- 
formed once  or  twice  a  day  at  first,  and  subsequently  the  more 
active  Swedish  movements  are  applied  to  the  extremities.  Afterj 
from  four  to  six  weeks  of  this  treatment  the  weight  is  usual!] 
reducecl  by  a  number  of  |x>unds.  and  the  general  condition  and 
strength  are  found  lo  have  improved.  The  diet  is  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  lean  meats,  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  shell- 
fish, and  boiled  fish.  For  a  long  time,  however,  milk  plays 
important  role,  four  or  five  glasses  being  taken  daily. 

Weir  Mitchell  argues  that  so  sudden  a  loss  of  weight  as  occurs 
in  his  treatment  would  be  serious  were  the  patient  walking  about, 
but  when  resting  quietly  in  bed  the  danger  of  sudden  exhaustion 
of  the  heart  action  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  His  patients  bear^ 
the  treatment  fairly  well,  and  are  frequently  much  pleased  with  tht  i 
pronounced  improvement  in  appearance  and  condition  which  ihey 
recognise.  Tlie  treatment  is  not  adapted  to  persons  leading  active 
lives  who  are  unable  to  relinquish  their  business  or  other  duties, 
for  it  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  the  entire  abandon- 
menl  of  all  labour, 

THE   YEO  SYSTEM 

The  diet  recommended  by  Yeo  is  as  follows :  All  fats  and  animal 
food  arc  to  be  strictly  limited,  and  farinaceous  and  starchy  foorls 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Sugar  must  be  entirely  prohibited^ 
but  a  moderate  quantity  of  fat  is  allowed  to  secure  the  proper  dilu* 
tion  and  digestion  of  the  food.  Hot  water  and  hot  aromatic  drinki 
may  be  taken  freely  in  the  intervals  between  meals,  especially  in 
gouty  cases.  He  allows  the  patient  to  drink  a  little  hock  and  sliD 
Moselle,  or  light  claret  with  alkaline  table  water.  Beer,  porter,  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds  are  to  he  prohibited,  and  no  spirits  should  he 
drimk  unless  for  some  special  need  as  a  tonic.  Meat  is  not  to  be 
eaten  more  than  once  a  day.  and  not  more  than  six  ounces  should  be 
taken  at  any  one  time.  The  meat  which  Yeo  allows  is  lean  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  poultry,  game,  and  sometimes  fish  and  egg^.  Two 
lightly  cooked  or  poached  eggs  may  be  taken  once  a  clay,  or  a  little 
grilled  fish.     He  allows  thoroughly  toasted  bread  in  thin  slice*;  and 
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TfSckers.  Soups  in  general  and  milk,  unless  skimmed,  milk  pud- 
dings, farinaceous  puddings,  pastry,  salmon,  and  mackerel  most  all 
be  avoided.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  ailowed.  He  believes 
|jt  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  rules  in  regard  to  the  actual  quantity 
)f  dry  food  permitted,  because  it  must  necessarily  vary  in  accord- 
'ance  with  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  patient  in  each  case.  A 
I  quantity  of  food  which  might  constitute  an  excess  for  one  person 
^■Wou!d  perhaps  be  insufficient  to  support  the  strength  and  activity 
^■of  another. 

B  Later  a  full  diet  of  meat  may  be  allowed,  but  sugars  and  starches 
^  must  still  be  excluded  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  The  patient 
^may  be  taught  to  supplement  passive  exercise  by  calisthenics. 

H  THE   DUJARDIN-BEAUMETZ  SYSTEM 

^^  Dujardin-Beaumetz  believes  that  the  diets  allowed  by  Oertel  and 
Ebstein  are  too  restricted  to  support  the  body  in  a  condition  of  nor- 
mal nutrition  and  activity,  and  his  system  of  treatment  is  as  follows: 
For  the  milder  cases  in  wdiich  fatty  degeneration  has  not  yet  invaded 
the  heart  and  other  viscera  he  gives  half  a  pint  of  water  or  light  wine 
diluted  with  Vichy,  or  some  alkaline  effervescent  water,  with  each  of 
the  three  meals  of  the  day.  Soup  of  all  kinds  is  forbidden,  wine  or 
tea  being  recommended  instead.  If  the  gastric  juice  is  aiiparcutly 
deficient,  or  if  there  is  tnuch  dyspepsia,  no  fluid  is  allowed  with  the 
meals,  but  the  patient  is  ordered  to  take  a  pint  of  weak  tea  without 
sugar  or  milk  two  hours  aher  the  completion  of  each  meal  No 
other  beverages  are  permitted  excepting  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee 
with  breakfast.  Soup  is  also  forhidden,  and  so  is  pastry.  He  allows 
^dry  bread  in  moderation,  such  as  the  miter  part  of  Vienna  rolls,  or 
^f  **  soup  sticks,"  which  arc  chiefly  crust,  and  he  recommends  animal 
food  of  all  classes  and  several  varieties  of  fresh  vegetables  and  juicy 
fruits,  such  as  oranges.  For  breakfast  he  gives  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  dry  bread,  one  and  a  half  oimce  of  meat,  and  a  cup  of  weak 
tea  or  a  glass  or  two  of  light  wine.     Lunch  is  served  at  noon,  and 

I  consists  of  double  the  quantity  of  liread  and  meat  permitted  at  break- 
fast, with  three  ounces  of  fresh  vegetables,  salad,  a  small  piece  of 
cheese,  and  fruit.  Eggs  may  be  substituted  for  the  meat,  or  fish 
may  be  given  at  either  breakfast  or  luncheon.  The  quantity  of  the 
several  foods  allowed  may  be  varied  slightly. 
ca 
se 


THE   MEAT   AND   HOT'-WATER   TREATMENT 
method  is  a  treatment  for  obesity  and  chronic  gastric 


This 

[catarrh,  which  consists  in  the  restriction  of  the  diet  exclusively  for 

I  several  weeks  to  large  quantities  of  rare  beefsteak,  and  salt  codfish 

and  hot  w^ater  for  the  first  fortnight,  three  pounds  of  rump  steak,  one 

pound  of  codfish,  with  six  aud  one  third  pints  of  hot  water,  are  subse- 
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quenlly  given  for  two  or  three  weeks.    The  water  is  gradually  re- 
duced to  four  pints,  and  lean  beef  and  fresh  fish  may  be  eaten 
witli  dry  toast  or  zwieback,  and  a  very  little  green  vegetable  foml 
After  five  or  six  weeks  the  hot  water  is  still  further  reduced  to  a  tiuan, 
a  day,  and  dry  crackers  and  dry  toast  and  stale  bread  crusts,  poukryJ 
and  game  are  added  to  the  diet,  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
drink  hock  diluted  with  carbonic  or  Seltzer  water.    The  hot  water,  i( 
desiredp  may  be  flavoured  with  fresh  lemon  juice,  and  five  or  tc 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  given  twice  a  day.    This  trcaimc 
is  found  impracticable  by  many  persons,  who  rebel  against  the  t% 
treme  monotony  of  it.  and  are  unable  to  cat  so  large  an  amount  o{ 
meat  either  with  or  without  other  food ;  it  is  principally  adapted 
persons  who  are  habituated  to  overeating,  and  is  not  to  be  rcco 
mended  for  the  majority  of  cases. 

THE   BOUCHARD  SYSTEM 

According  to  Bouchard's  method,  the  frequent  observation  or 
urine  should  form  the  basis  of  the  treatment  of  obesity.  When  the 
nitrogenous  waste  is  increased  in  the  urine  he  reduces  the  allowa 
of  animal  food;  but  he  also  believes,  in  opposition  to  many  otli 
theories  of  treatment  of  obesity,  that  the  total  quantity  of  farina- 
ceous and  fatty  food  allowed  should  he  five  times  greater  than  rk 
quantity  of  animal  food,  and  asserts  that  giving  vegetable  acids  with 
the  carbohydrates  favours  the  oxidation  of  the  latter.  He  therefo 
prescribes  such  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  as  are  rich  in  the  pot; 
sium  salts  of  the  organic  acids.  He  forbids  the  use  of  vinegar  aH 
other  acids,  which  he  claims  diminish  the  alkalinity  of  the  bk 
and  thereby  increase  the  formation  of  fat. 

The  patient's  exercise  is  also  governed  by  the  elimination  of  ur 
and  phosphates.  WHien  these  salts  are  present  in  excess,  he  argue 
that  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  is  being  unduly  stimulated ;  hut  »f 
they  are  not  present  in  too  large  quantity,  exercise  before  meals  is 
recommended.  A  review  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  theo 
does  not  strengthen  the  belief  in  their  value. 

The  oxidation  processes  in  the  body  are  still  too  obscure  to  < 
able  one  to  take  the  urine  as  an  absolute  criterion  of  the  conditir 
of  metabolism,  especially  in  those  cases  where  a  large  reduction  l| 
the  body  weight  is  being  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  prcviou^ 
stored -up  material.     It  is  true  that  superfluous  fat.  when  fully  ot 
dised,  leaves  the  body  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  form  of  water  and  carbonates  in  the  urin 
but  it  is  not  definitely  known  to  what  extent  this  combustion  spar 
the  proteid  materials  of  the  body  from  disintegration  and  allow*5  t!i 
animal  food  products  to  pass  directly  into  the  urine  as  urea  or  other 
nitrogenous  waste  matter.    While  the  urine  should  be  carefully  stu 
ied  in  these  cases,  a  much  better  guide  for  the  treatment  of  obcsi^ 
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is  found  in  the  observation  of  other  symptoms  and  in  the  disappear- 
ce  of  previously  existing  abnormal  conditions. 


M^ 


THE   CHAMBERS   SYSTEM 


**  Day*s  Regimen  for  a  Three  IVecks'  Course,— Rise  at  7.  Rub  the 
body  well  with  horsehair  gloves,  have  a  cold  bath,  take  a  short  turn 
in  the  open  air.  Breakfast  at  8  or  8.30,  on  the  lean  of  beef  ur  mut- 
ton, cutting  off  the  fai  and  skin,  with  dry  toast,  biscuit,  or  oatcake^ 
a  tumbler  of  claret  and  water  or  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  or 
made  in  the  Russian  way  with  a  slice  of  lemon.  Luncheon  at  i 
on  bread  or  biscuit,  Dutch  cheese »  salad,  water  cresses,  or  roasted 
apples  (without  sugar  or  cream),  hung  beef,  or  anchovies,  or  red 
herring  or  olives,  and  such  like  relishes.  Drink,  after  eating,  claret 
and  water,  unsweetened  lemonade,  or  plain  water,  in  moderation. 
Dinner  at  any  convenient  hour.  Take  no  soup,  fish,  or  pastry,  but 
plain  meat  of  any  kind  except  pork,  rejecting  the  fat  and  skin.  Spin- 
ach, French  beans,  or  any  other  green  vegetable  may  be  taken, 
^ut  no  potatoes,  made  dishes,  or  pastry.  A  jelly  or  a  lemon  water 
Bcc,  or  a  roast  apple  must  suffice  for  sweets  and  dessert.  Claret  and 
water  at  dinner,  and  one  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  afterwards, 

**  Between  meals  exercise,  as  a  rule,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  inducing  perspiration,  must  be  taken.  Running,  when  prac- 
ticable, is  the  best  form  in  which  to  take  it,** 

Chambers  also  advised  giving  liquor  potassre  with  the  proleid 
diet,  or  the  remedy  of  Dancel,  consisting  of  one  half  or  a  teaspoon* 
ful  of  sodium  bicarbonate  added  to  ^v^  or  ten  grains  of  tartaric  acid 
in  a  small  tumblerful  of  water,  and  drunk  while  effervescing.  He  re- 
stricted sleep  to  seven  hours  a  day*  for  it  is  weakening  for  the  obese 
to  remain  too  long  in  bed  in  a  close  room.  Turkish  baths  were  also 
recommended.  Chambers's  further  directions  to  be  observed  by  the 
patient  to  prevent  a  possible  return  to  corpulency  were  as  follows: 
Continue  to  avoid  fat  meats,  rich  milk,  butter,  malt  liquors,  sweet 
wines,  starches,  especially  pastry  and  puddings,  and  sweet  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  parsnips  and  beets. 

The  patient  may  have  lean  beef  or  mutton,  venison,  game,  poul- 
try, boiled  fish,  poor  new  cheese,  green  vegetables  and  fres!i  fruits, 
granges,  lemons,  alninnds,  roast  apples,  salads,  olives,  buttermilk, 
claret,  hock.     Bread  should  be  aerated  or  toasted.     Captain's  bis- 
cuits may  be  eaten.     Among  the  green  vegetables  which  may  be 
eaten  are  tomatoes,  celery,  stuffed  red  and  green  peppers,  xadishes, 

rparagus,  artichokes,  oyster  plant,  squash,  and  spinach. 
Of  the  various  systems  above  described,  that  of  Oertel  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  adapted  for  the  greater  number  of  cases.  The  Kh- 
stein  treatment  diminishes  the  appetite  and  is  useful  for  robust 
patients,  but  if  there  is  enfeebled  digestion  and  weakness,  this  diet 
not  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  tlie  large  proportion  of  fat 
43 
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and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  proteid  foods.  The  essetttial  ntati 
of  all  methods  of  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  is  based  ufjon  iwo] 
objects  to  be  attained :  First,  to  enable  the  patient  to  fully  oxidise! 
and  eliminate  the  fat  which  is  already  accumulated  in  various  parts  of  j 
the  body,  and,  secondly,  to  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  l^e  reformed 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  <jbesit\%  '4 
follows  that  no  one  system  of  treatment  is  applicable  in  every  in 
stance.     The  effect  of  any  treatment  should  be  obser\*ed  from 
to  day,  care  beings  taken  that  the  patient  while  losing  flesh  d<jes  nd 
at  the  same  time  lose  in  strength  to  a  degree  w^hich  may 
dangerous — ^i-  e.,  more  than  tw^o  or  three  pounds  per  week.    Ft 
quent  examinations  should  be  made  of  the  heart  action,  the  cir 
lation,  and  the  urine. 

The  thyroid-gland  extract  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  reducing 
obesity  in  some  cases,  even  w^ithout  accessor)'  treatment  The  ca 
abolism  of  the  process  is  not  understood,  but  the  CO5  elimination  ] 
increased,  and  in  addition  to  increased  consumption  of  fat  tissu 
there  is  increased  nitrogenous  waste.  The  effect  is  not  permane 
and  the  lost  weight  is  soon  regained  if  the  patient  fails  to  persist  in 
dietetic  treatment  with  exercise.  The  powdered  gland  is  given  id 
tablet  form,  in  doses  not  exceeding  five  grains  three  times  a  da| 
It  is  best  not  to  give  more  than  five  grains  at  first  in  tw^enty-fofl 
hours,  for  the  remedy  sometimes  produces  serious  cardiac  weaknc 
and  digestive  disturbance.  I  have  usually  found  that  after  a  redu 
tion  in  weight  of  about  thirty  pounds  the  use  of  the  extract  had 
be  discontinued, 

Debove*s  theory  of  obesity  is  that  the  ner\'Ous  system  is  at  fati 
through  failure  to  regulate  metabolisni.     His  treatment  conipns 
(i)  a  period  of  reduced  feeding,  {2)  a  period  of  voluntary 
lation.     His  sample  diet  is  as  follows: 

For  breakfast,  a  cup  of  tea  or  milk;  mid-day  meal,  one  or  two_ 
slices  of  meat,  a  few  vegetables  or  a  little  salad,  a  hundred  to  J 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  of  bread,  a  little  cheese,  fruits  as  desir 
and  a  cup  of  black  coffee  without  sugar.     For  supper,  a  glass 
hot  milk,  sweetened,  30  to  50  grams  of  bread,  and  fruits  as  desir 

••ANTI-FAT"  REMEDIES 

A  host  of  quack  nostrums  are  offered  to  a  credulotis  public 
Jder  the  claim  that  they  reduce  ccrpulenc}\     Some  of  them  haij 
achieved  reputation  because  while  they  are  taken  the  patient  is  2b 
induced  to  regulate  his  diet;  others  merely  because  they  have 
stroyed  the  appetite  or  digestion  and  have  made  it  impossible  to 
too  much  food.    But  the  whole  lot  of  '*  reduction  pills,"  conccntrat 
salts  and  purges,  extracts  of  Phytolacca  berries,  Fucus  ZTskuhs 
and  other  so-called  '"  specifics  "  for  redoctioci  of  obesity,  cannot 
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too  strongly  condemned  as  thoroughly  unscientific,  if  not  positively 
harmful  or  dangerous,  as  many  of  them  are. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  chemical  remedy  can  control  ihe 
complex  processes  involved,  and  the  substances  which  are  in  exten- 
sive use  by  credulous  persons  for  this  purpose  diminish  the  appetite, 
impair  the  digestion,  and  seriously  interfere  with  nutrition. 

Excepting  the  thyroid  extract  there  is  no  drug  or  remedy  known 
which  acts  specifically  either  in  retarding  fat  formation  or  in  causing 
its  destruction  in  the  body,  and  when  any  such  remedy  appears  to 
have  that  effect,  it  is  acting  indirectly  by  a  genera!  lowering  of 
vitality, 
ft  Diet  for  Leanness 

The  foods  w-hich  tend  to  produce  fat  in  the  body  are  chiefly 
sugars  and  starches.  Eating  fat  in  excess  does  not  necessarily  cause 
fat  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  for  it  may  be  completely  oxidised. 

To  increase  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  body  without  the 
accession  of  fat,  a  diet  should  be  ordered  in  which  proteid  food  pre- 
dominates, with  a  moderate  allowance  of  carbohydrates.  To  in- 
crease  the  body  fat,  however,  the  proportion  of  carbohydrate  should 
considerably  exceed  the  proteid  food  and  a  little  fat  should  be  added. 

In  seeking  to  remedy  excessive  leanness  by  dietetic  treatment  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  first  ascertain,  if  possible,  its  cause.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  use  of  improper  food,  to  erroneous  habits  of  eat- 
ing, bad  cooking,  maldigestion  or  malassimilation,  overwork  and 
nervous  exhaustion,  disease  of  the  various  organs  connected  espe- 
cially with  nutrition,  and  besides  these  and  other  causes  there  are 
those  in  whom  leanness  seems  to  be  constitutional  or  hereditary. 
They  may  enjoy  excellent  health,  hut  are  always  so  thin  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  comment.  No  diet  seems  to  have  much  eflFect  in  increas- 
ing their  weight.  Another  class  of  persons  are  those  whose  weight 
is  constantly  fluctuating  and  whose  annual  variation  is  as  much  as  ten 
or  even  twenty  pounds.  In  winter,  in  town  life,  when  overworked, 
worried,  or  oppressed  with  mental  strain,  they  lose  weight  rapidly, 
and  in  summer,  in  a  brief  holiday  in  the  country,  with  little  to  do 
but  eat  and  sleep,  they  gain  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  pounds  a 
week.  This  is  true  more  often  of  those  w^hose  general  tendency  is 
towards  obesity  rather  than  towards  leanness. 

It  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  remedy  obstinate  leanness  by 
diet  unless  other  favouring  conditions  can  be  secured.  First  among 
these  is  entire  freedom  from  mental  strain,  and  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance is  abundant  and  regular  sleep.  A  warm  climate  and  inac- 
tive life  favour  increase  in  weight.  In  most  respects  the  diet  for 
leanness  must  be  the  reverse  of  that  for  obesity,  as  would  be  natu- 
rally expected,  and  in  prescribing  starchy  foods  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  leanness  is  often  caused  solely  by  an  entire  inability 
to  digest  amylaceous  or  saccharine  material  owning  to  "  nervous  dys- 
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pepsia/'  gastric  catarrh,  etc.    These  conditions  should  receive  ca^^ 
ful  treatment  on  the  lines  recommended  on  pp.  535  and  537. 
a  little  care  it  will  often  be  possible  to  discover  some  (omw 
starches  which  can  be  digested.     It  is  a  good  rule  in  such  cases' 
give  the  cereals  or  vegetables  at  one  meal  and  meat  at  another, 
that  articles  involving  different  rates  and  organs  of  digestion  do  oot 
interfere  with  each  other.     All  bread  should  be  stale  or  toasted. 
Crackers  and  zwieback  may  be  allowed.    As  a  rule  such  patients 
be  made  to  digest  starches  before  they  can  sugars — oatmeal 
lietter  digested  without  sugar,  and  a  cup  of  sweetened  coffee  wil 
meal  of  starchy  foods  may  produce  flatulency  which  lasts  for  In 

It  is  desirable  to  increase  the  body  weight    {a)    after  si 
acute  disease,  (b)  in  chronic  wasting  disease   (especially  tul 
losas).  (c)  in  conditions  of  nervous  exhaustion  (neurasthenia), 
increase  the  body  fat  alone  the  carbohydrates  especially  shoiili 
increased  ( perhaps  doubled ) ,  and  the  fats  also  should  be  modeTatdjf 
increased  in  the  dietarv;  but  if  the  body  proteid  is  to  be  in 
(i,  e,.  the  %-olume  and  tone  of  muscle),  proteid    food  shquli 
increased,  together  with  carbohydrates   (as  proteid  sparexs), 
muscular  exercise  and  oxidation  should  receive  attention. 

When  the  digestive  organs  admit,  the  following  articles 
prescribed  in  the  diet  for  leanness : 

Abundant  fat  meats,  butter,  cream,  milk,  cocoa,  and  cbocobte. 
Bread,  potatoes,  legumes,  well-cooked  cereals^  especially  oatmeal 
and  commeaK  farinaceous  puddings  with  sugar  and  cream,  cake, 
sweets*  simp,  honey,  sweet  wines,  port,  porter,  stout,  ales,  and  b«r. 
Malt  preparattofis  are  also  asefuL  Sweet  fruits  may  be  eaten.  To 
be  avoided  arc  pickles,  acids,  coiidiments,  much  bulk  of  green  vtgc- 
tables,  and  strong  liquors. 

The  following  regimen  is  employed  by  William  S.  Ely  to  the 
ireoitment  of  the  underfed,  or  rather  ill-nourished,  neurasthcfuc 
patient.  The  patient  is  kept  in  bed  in  order  to  reserre  as  miidi 
nerve  force  for  dtgestioa  as  possible,  and  dietetic  treatment  is 
by  giving.  e%'er>'  two  boars  by  day  and  ever>^  three  hours  by 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  milk,  or  chocolate  made  with  milk,  or 
raw  eggs,  these  foods  being  alternated.  At  the  end  of  a  w 
daily  ration  may  be  increased  to  two  quarts  of  milk*  two  of 
klc  with  milk,  and  a  donen  raw  eggs.  The  patient  receives 
baths*  massage,  passive  roovcmentSv  and  electricity. 

This  regimen  emphasises  the  fundamental  principle  that  mttscH' 
tar  as  well  as  mental  rest  must  be  enjoined  if  any  dietetic 
for  leanness  is  to  be  successful.     Excessiire  leanness  may  01 
mconipiifihie  with  the  enjcrt-ment  of  perfect  faealtlv  and,  upon 
whole,  it  is  less  tmcomibrtable  than  excessive  stoutness;  yet  ii 
vrry  lean,  bodily  resxstance  against  certain  forms  of  disease* 
o^Tlx  rhixntc  aihnents^  is  diminished,  the  subject  of  leanness 
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to  suffer  from  cold  and  often  from  digestive  disonkrs,  muscular 
fatigue  may  be  easily  induced,  and  in  youths  who  have  grown  rap- 
idly to  extreme  height,  disproportionate  leanness  leads  to  stunted 
development  in  other  directions,  especially  that  of  normal  chest 
expansion.  Other  persons,  more  especially  young  women,  complain 
of  their  leanness  upon  esthetic  grounds. 

Tlie  important  principle  to  impress  upon  the  subject  of  lean* 
ness  is  that  he  must  learn  to  make  a  storage  battery  of  himself; 
that  if  he  expends  his  energies  too  fast  in  any  direction,  the  food 
which  is  their  ultimate  source  will  never  be  stored  as  a  source  of 
latent  energy.  The  difficulty  may  be  hereditary,  constitutional,  or 
acquired,  but  it  can  only  be  overcome  by  appreciating  the  full  sig- 
aificance  of  this  principle. 

Diet  in  Acute  Rheumatism 

Causation. — It  has  not  been  proved  that  any  special  articles  of 
diet  lead  to  the  development  of  rheumatism,  although  indulgence 
^1  sw^eets,  starchy  foods,  and  malt  liquors  is  sometimes  held  respon- 
■ble  for  it.     Poor  living  seems  to  favour  the  attacks,  but  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  acute  rheumatism  is  an  infectious  disease. 

If  this  fact  be  established,  there  is  no  reason  that  diet  should 
exercise  any  primary  aetiological  influence  in  producing  rheumatism 
or  in  preventing  recurrent  attacks,  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  a 
diet  w*hich  disorders  dig^estion  or  gives  rise  to  malnutrition  places 
the  system  in  a  condition  more  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  any 
microbic  disease — in  other  words,  it  lowers  resistance.  This  state- 
ment, however,  by  no  means  precludes  the  fact  that  during  an  acute 
attack  diet  may  exert  profound  influence  as  it  does  in  many  other 
febrile  diseases  which  it  does  not  originate. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — ^While  the  fever  lasts  and  other  symptoms 
are  acute,  such  as  pain  and  swelling  of  the  Joints,  the  patient  should 
be  put  upon  a  fluid  diet.  The  majority  of  cases  do  best  at  this 
time  with  an  exclusive  milk  or  bread-and-milk  diet.  Those  patients 
who  cannot  take  milk,  however,  may  be  allowed  soups  and  broths 
flavoured  with  vegetable  extracts,  chicken  tea,  milk  toast,  barley  or 
oatmeal  gruel,  clam  broth. 

Thirst  is  often  a  prominent  symptom,  especially  if  there  be  much 
fever,  and  it  is  advisable  for  the  patient  to  drink  fluid  freely  to  assist 
in  washing  out  the  waste  products  from  the  body.  Lemonade  and 
slightly  acid  drinks  of  various  kinds,  such  as  dilute  phosphoric  acid 
^  the  effervescent  mineral  waters,  are  recommended.  Boiled  milk 
Bbd  Seltzer  or  Vichy  may  be  drunk,  or  oatmeal  or  barley  water 
navoured  with  lemon,  .\icohol  should  be  avoided  while  the  acute 
symptoms  last,  unless  the  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  endo- 
cardium or  pericardium  enfeebles  the  heart  action  to  such  a  degree 
to  make  stimulation  necessar\%     If  convalescence  is  prolonged 
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and  anacniia  is  considerable,  alcohol  may  be  ^ven  as  a  tonic  two  < 
three  times  a  day  in  the  form  of  a  glass  of  claret  or  Burgtindy  \ond 
to  two  ounces),  or  dikited  whisky. 

During  convalescence  the  appetite  is  not  usually  vigorous,  and  if 
is  not  necessary  to  urge  the  taking  of  much  food  at  first    The  diet 
should  be  principally  farinaceous,  but  not  saccharine. 

Such  articles  may  be  given  as  rice  (plain  or  spiced),  arrowroot, 
oatmeal,  commeal^  semolina,  wheat  en  grits,  panada»  milk  toast,  sim- 
ple unsweetened  puddings,  wine  jelly,  blancmange,  and  malted  foods. 

The  return  to  solid  diet  should  be  gradual,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  patient  should  abstain  from  eating  meats  as  well  as  from  pastry 
and  sweets.  Fagge  states  that  no  meat  or  fish  should  be  allowed  lor 
at  least  a  week  after  subsidence  of  the  fever  and  acute  symptoms, 
or,  better,  for  a  fortnight,  and  many  believe  that  beef  tea  is  harmful. 
Meat  can  undoubterlly  induce  a  relapse. 

When  convalescence  becomes  established,  eggs,  fish,  oysters,  and 
the  white  meat  of  broiled  or  roasted  chicken  may  be  given,  and  one 
or  two  such  vegetables  as  asparagus,  spinach,  or  stewed  celen-,  with 
a  baked  apple  or  fresh  fruit,  but  sweets  and  alcohol  should  long  be 
withheld. 

The  patient  should  be  fed  often,  having  one  or  two  extra  lunches 
during  the  day,  for  anaemia  is  apt  to  prevail  for  some  time,  and 
abundant  nutriment  is  required. 

Diet  in  Chronic  Rheumatism 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  anemic,  animal  food  cannot  be  excluded,  but  the  basts  or 
the  diet  should  be  farinaceous  food  with  a  few  fresh  green  v- 
blcs.     Fish,  eggs,  and  fowl  may  be  eaten,  but  dark  meat  is  n 
sirable.    Sweets  and  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  omitted  from  the 
menu,  and  all  foods  should  be  plainly  cooked  and  eaten  in  moderation. 


Arthritis  Deformans 

Cauaation.— Arthritis  deformans  is  a  chronic  disease  m  which  thf 
joints  of  the  body,  and  particularly  those  of  the  extremities,  arc 
affected.  The  alterations  in  joint  structures  are  produced  mainlv 
by  impoverished  nutrition,  and  the  disease  is  especially  one  of  ad- 
vanced life,  occurring  in  persons  in  whom  various  evidences  of  setiil- 
ity  have  begun  to  appear.  The  structural  changes  in  the  joints  in- 
volve proltferation  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  cartilages.  \vitl» 
thickening  and  erosion  and  with  the  production  of  osteophytes.  In 
mild  cases  there  is  not  much  impairment  of  general  health.  In 
severer  cases  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  house  and,  on  accoufit  of 
pain  or  immobility  of  the  joints,  is  unable  to  take  ordinary  exercise. 
Digestion  and  nutrition  sufTer  considerably  in  consequence. 
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Dietetic  Treatment. — Since  the  disease  is  one  of  debility  and  im- 
poverished nutrition,  it  follows  that  a  low  diet  is  hamiful  and  a  nour- 
ishing diet,  with  increased  frequency  of  meals,  is  desirable.  James 
Stewart  says:  **  The  practice  of  limitinis^  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
food  is  not  to  be  commended.  Provided  there  is  no  general  or  local 
contraindication,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  take  as  much 
nitrogenous  food  as  can  be  digested  with  facility/'  And  Garrod 
wrote :  "  I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  to  support  the  system  and  to  allow  the 
patient  as  nourishing  a  diet  as  he  is  capable  of  properly  digesting." 
Good  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  mutton,  fowl,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk  may 
be  eaten. 

Alcoholic  beverages  taken  with  meals  in  proper  moderation  are 
beneficial  for  their  strengthening  and  tonic  effect,  and  bitter  tonics 
may  be  combined  with  them  to  advantage.  The  objection  which 
exists  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  gout  and  acute  rheumatism  does  not 
apply  with  such  force  in  this  disease.  Malt  liquors  may  be  given, 
such  as  ale  or  stout,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  prescribe  a  good 
Burgimdy,  port,  or  sherry.  If  it  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  cod- 
liver  oil  should  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  an  hour  after  meals, 
three  times  a  day,  Jt  is  an  excellent  food  in  this  disease,  and  its  use 
should  be  long  continued.  Other  forms  of  fat  may  be  used,  such  as 
butter,  cream,  or  bone  marrow,  olive  oil,  etc. 

When  acute  exacerbations  occur  the  quantity  of  food  and  stimu- 
lants should  be  reduced,  but  otherwise  it  is  important  that  the  diet 
should  always  be  ample. 

Patients  do  well  to  try  the  eflfect  of  a  course  of  treatment  at  the 
hot  springs  of  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan,  or 
Banff. 

Gout 

Gout  IS  a  constitutional  disease  which  has  local  manifestations 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  joints,  especially  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  great  toe»  hot  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  gouty  diathesis  is  a  condition  which  once  acquired  may  exist 
for  years»  producing  many  other  and  more  serious  symptoms  or 
structural  changes  in  the  body  than  the  local  inflammation  of  one  or 
more  joints. 

Causation. — Gout  has  been  defined  as  a  condition  dependent 
upon  disturbed  retrogr<ide  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  in- 
gredients of  the  food — a  high-sounding  phrase,  w^iich,  it  must  be 
confessed,  carries  wnth  it  very  little  genuine  explanation  of  the  nu- 
tritive processes  invoh'ed.  Whatever  may  be  the  theories  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  its  treatment.  Gout  and  the  various  conditions  allied  to  it 
are  dependent  upon  retention  in  the  blood  or  other  fluids  of  the 
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body  of  forms  of  waste  matter  which  normally  should  be  on 
and  completely  converted  into  the  soluble  materials  whidi 
creted  in  the  urine.  For  some  reason  the  oxidation  of  waste  mattd 
is  suspended,  and,  as  a  result,  a  variety  of  intermediate  products  i 
imperfect  solubility  may  be  deposited  in  the  joints  or  tissues  of  ih 
body.  The  active  manifestations  of  gout  are  due  to  an  accumulalio 
of  insoluble  urates  in  the  joints.  In  conditions  which  are  closd 
allied  to  gout,  such  as  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  there  is  a  dcpositio 
of  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  some  portion  of  the  urinary  tract  or. 
other  conditionSp  deposits  of  insoluble  cholesterin  arc  formed  fro 
the  bile  and  accumulate  as  gallstones  in  the  gall  bladder. 

The  direct  relation  existing  between  uric  acid  and  gout  has  be 
most  exhaustively  investigated  by  Garrod»  and  this  relation  may 
briefly  summarised  as  follows:  First,  the  gouty  diathesis  is  asso 
ated  with  a  more  or  less  constant  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  bk 
secondly,  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  normally  present  in  the  urine  i 
diminished  by  at  least  one  half  during  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  ad 
increases  beyond  the  normal  as  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  subsid 
An  acute  attack  of  gout  is  therefore  preceded  by  accumulation 
uric  acid  in  tlie  blood,  which  is  a  substance  that  in  itself  represcn 
incomplete  combustion  of  nitrogenous  waste  material  in  the  be 
The  retention  of  this  form  of  waste  in  considerable  quantity  prov^ 
markedly  irritating  to  the  nervous  and  other  organs  of  the  body* 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  writes:  **  We  perhaps  come  nearer  a  con 
plete  understanding  of  this  matter  if  we  regard  as  present  in  th 
gouty  a  peculiar  incapacity  for  normal  elaboration  within  the  wholl 
body,  not  merely  in  the  liver  or  in  one  or  two  organs,  of  foo<fr 
whereby  uric  acid  is  formed  at  times  in  excess,  or  is  incapable  oi 
being  duly  transformed  into  more  soluble  and  less  noxious  prod- 
ucts/* and  he  agrees  with  Ralfe  that  the  failure  to  complete  the  raet^ 
abolism  of  uric  acid  is  dependent  primarily  upon  disturbed  inne 
vation. 

In  referring  to  the  habit  of  overeating  Sir  Henry  Thompson  say 
that  in  early  life  it  may  cause  occasional  attacks  of  biliousness,  btt 
after  the  first  half  of  life  has  been  spent  the  remaining  half  may 
affected  in  a  different  way,  and  **  recurring  attacks  of  gout  perfor 
the  same  duty,  or  nearly  so,  at  this  period  of  life  that  bilious  attack 
accomplished  in  youth/* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  persons  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  gout 
starvation  may  bring  it  on  (Senator),  and  "  poor  man's  gout "  is  1 
no  means  a  disease  induced  by  plenty. 

Sugar  eaten  in  excess  is  not  of  itself  a  direct  cause  of  gout,  ba 
sweets  combined  with  certain  other  foods,  such  as  special  fruitj 
and  wines,  will  precipitate  an  attack  in  a  gouty  subject  with  certaintj 
According  to  the  view  of  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  it  is  the  combina* 
tion  of  sugar  with  vegetable  acids  which  is  injurious. 
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Sugar»  under  some  conditions  of  fermentation  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  forms  lactic  acid,  which  is  capable  of  splitting  so  as 
to  produce  carbon  dioxide,  which,  according  to  Ralfe,  forms  acid 
salts  of  sodium  and  potassium  from  their  neutral  compounds. 

Lack  of  exercise  is  often  assig^ned  as  a  cause  for  gout,  and  with 
many  persons  it  is  true  that  outbreaks  of  gout  may  be  intensified  in 
this  way;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  disease  to  affect  men  who 
lead  lives  of  considerable  activity  or  who  practise  athletics,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  consume  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  food,  Hy 
free  perspiration  the  amount  of  fluid  present  in  the  blood  is  reduced 
and  the  solids  become  both  relatively  and  absolutely  increased. 
making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  all  to  become  thoroughly 
oxidised. 

S3niiptom8. — The  most  distinctive  symptoms  of  gout  are  the 
local  joint  manifestations  of  pain,  swelling,  redness,  and  tenderness. 
These  symptoms  usually  occur  together  in  an  acute  attack,  but  either 
one  may  occasionally  be  absent.  Other  symptoms  may  appear  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  disorders  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  a  tendency  to  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  chronic  end- 
arteritis; alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine;  and  various 
forms  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  skin. 

Children  w^ho  inherit  the  gouty  diathesis  are  very  apt  to  present 
some  one  or  more  of  this  group  of  symptoms,  especially  neuralgic 
pains,  digestive  distnrbances,  and  skin  diseases,  which  appear  at  an 
early  age  and  long  before  the  gout  is  fully  developed  with  typical 
localised  Joint  symptoms.  The  symptoms  connected  w  ith  this  diath- 
esis are  believed  to  arise  from  obscure  alterations  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  which  are  more  or  less  remediable  by  dietetic  treat- 
ment. 

Preventive  Treatment, — ^^The  prophylactic  treatment  of  gout  in 
those  who  inherit  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease  is 
very  important  From  birth  onward  the  children  of  gouty  parents 
should  be  abstemious,  have  the  diet  carefully  balanced  so  that  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  food  predominates  in  great  excess.  As  the 
child  grows  older,  confectionery  and  sweets  tn  general  should  be 
avoided,  especially  with  other  food  or  at  the  conclusion  of  meals,  as 
well  as  alcohol  in  every  form.  In  youth  all  varieties  of  beer,  ale, 
dder,  etc.,  are  particularly  injurious.  Tea  and  coffee,  if  allowed  at 
all,  should  be  taken  in  moderation,  and  some  persons  can  often  pre- 
cipitate a  violent  attack  of  gout  by  a  single  glass  of  champagne  or 
sweet  wine. 

If  they  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  go  w^ithout  them,  those  which  are  least  injuri- 
ous are  a  dry  white  wine  or  old  Bordeaux,  but  all  wines  containing 
sugar  must  be  absolutely  proliibited. 
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Cyr  says:  '*  If  a  glass  of  beer,  spirits,  or  wine  is  habitually  tol* 
lowed  by  pain  in  a  joint  or  nerve  it  is  gouty/* 

Theory  of  Dietetic  Treatment.^ — An  important  question  in  re 
gard  to  the  theory  of  gout  is  still  under  discussion — namrh%  whdte  ' 
the  increased  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  to  be  attributed  to  ovcrproduc* 
lion  or  merely  to  faulty  elimination.    It  is  conceivable  that  the  fliwdi  1 
of  the  body,  by  becoming  less  alkaline  than  normal,  may  fail  to  re-l 
tain  the  salts  of  uric  aad  in  solution,  and  are  consequently  prcdpi- ' 
tated  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere.    The  matter  is  of  vital  imjiomnctj 
in  the  selection  of  the  proper  diet  for  gouty  patients.    If  the  dis 
is  caused  merely  by  imperfect  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  food, 
indication  is  clearly  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  such  food  ingesic 
and  to  promote  oxidation  by  exercise  and  fresh  air.    If,  on  ihc  othci 
hand,  oxidation  processes  are  fairly  normal,  but  the  blood  is  inl 
morbid  state  in  which  it  becomes  less  alkaline  than  normal  andlos^ 
its  solvent  power  upon  the  nitrogenous  waste  matters,  it  is  pos<ih 
that  other  causes  may  be  responsible  for  the  condition  produce 
Albumins  contain  both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  w*hich  are  destin 
to  leave  the  body  in  the  form  of  salts  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric* 
acids  respectively.     If  these  acids  fail  to  be  wholly  neutralised  while 
yet  in  the  blood  they  will  lessen  its  alkalinity,  and  in  this  wav  over- 
indulgence in  albuminous  food  by  furnishing  an  excess  of  sulphti 
and  phosphorus  may  diminish  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  produ 
uric^mia.    Tliis  explains  why  the  use  of  alkaline  waters  is  so  gen 
ally  beneficial  in  gout  and  Hlhaemia.    Such  fluids  assist  in  regulati|j 
the  normal  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood.    This  is  the  line  of  arg 
ment  which  has  been  advanced  by  many  physiological  chemists. ; 
it  applies  in  equal  force  to  the  method  of  formation  of  renal  calculi 
and  gravel.    The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  increased  by  a  meat  di' 
reduced  by  a  vegetable  diet.    With  the  latter  it  may  even  l> 
strongly  alkaline.    Whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  deficient  oxid 
tion  or  of  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  the  indications  for  1 
tetic  treatment  of  gout  are  the  same — namely,  reduction  of  prot^ 
food  and  increase  of  vegetable  food.     It  does  not  follow  that  albu- 
minates  must  be  entirely  given  up  in  all  cases  of  gout,  but  l!ic> 
should  be  so  restricted  that  the  normal  balance  of  the  metabolism  of 
the  blood  shall  be  restored.     It  will  be  found  necessary  for  tha 
who  live  luxurious  and  idle  or  sedentary  lives  to  give  up  nitrogenc 
food  absolutely  while  those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  active  rmt^ 
cular  exercise  may  be  allowed  animal  food  in  very  moderate  q« 
ties  once  a  day. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Although  no  one  food  is  invariably  inj 
rious  at  al!  times,  it  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  for  the  go\X 
fat  and  nitrogenous  food  should  be  greatly  restricted  and  sacchaf^ 
food  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

It  may  be  established  as  a  general  rule  that  the  diet  of  the  goutj 
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should  consist  principally  of  easily  digested  fresh  green  vegetables 
and  sometimes  certain  fruits,  in  addition  to  which  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  lean  meat  (beef,  lamb,  and  moiton)  may  be  eaten  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  excessively  bulky  dict»  which  in  order  to 
furnish  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  needs  of  the  body  would  unduly 
tax  the  digestive  system.  Fruit  is  less  apt  to  disagree  if  taken  by 
itself,  not  with  sugar  or  other  food,  Luflf,  of  London,  believes 
that  the  mineral  salts  of  such  vegetables  as  spinach,  turnip-tops, 
Brussels  sprouts,  string  beans,  cabbage,  and  celery  act  chemically 
in  preventing  formation  of  gouty  deposit  in  the  tissues  by  increas- 
ing the  solubihty  of  sodium  biurate  and  retarding  the  conversion 
of  quadriurates  into  biurates. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  prescribe  any  treatment  for  the  gouty 
which  tends  to  lower  the  general  vitality  of  the  system  too  much. 
The  diet,  therefore,  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  the  right  pro* 
portion  of  the  different  classes  of  foods.  Atonic  cases  require  a  gen- 
erous diet  with  more  proteids. 

Gout  is  often  combined  with  excessive  corpulency,  and  when  this 
IS  the  case  no  chronic  disease,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  dia- 
betes, requires  more  strict  regidation  of  the  diet  and  hygiene  of  the 
patient.  While  it  is  undesirable  to  allow  animal  food  in  large  quan- 
tities in  gout,  it  is  also  true  that  vegetables  are  fattening,  and  if  the 
diet  is  too  restricted  in  both  these  classes  of  foods  the  obese  patient 
suffers  from  lack  of  nutrition,  and  digestion  becomes  still  further  im- 
paired in  consequence. 

The  theory  has  been  held  that  but  little  fat  should  be  eaten  by 
the  gouty,  for  it  fixes  oxygen  which  would  otherwise  complete  the 
oxidation  of  albuminates,  and  hence  it  favours  accumulation  of  pro- 
teid  waste  products.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
accumulation  of  uric  acid  is  not  due  to  lessened  oxi<lation.  but  that 
it  is  increased  by  proteid  metabolism,  and  its  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys is  actually  promoted  by  fats.  Clinically,  however,  it  is  found 
best  to  control  the  use  both  of  all)umins  and  fats. 

Sugars  and  gelatinous  material,  like  fats,  all  tend  to  retard  the 
omplete  combustion  of  proteid  food,  and  the  latter  therefore  remains 
in  an  imperfectly  oxidised  condition  which  may  give  rise  to  uricse- 
mia.  The  combination  of  the  latter  classes  of  foods,  therefore,  is 
particularly  injurious  in  gout.  On  the  other  hand,  Ebstcin  favours 
the  use  of  fat  in  moderation,  on  the  ground  that  it  appeases  the 
appetite  and  makes  the  consumption  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates unnecessary.  If  fat  is  allowed  at  all  in  the  diet,  it  is  best 
to  give  it  in  very  small  amount ;  otherwise  it  interferes  with  the 
local  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  tends  to  aggravate  the  dys- 
pepsia which  is  so  common  in  gouty  subjects.  It  will  be  better 
borne  in  those  cases  which  are  not  complicated  by  a  tendency  to 
obesity* 
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In  the  ilielc'tic  management  of  gout  in  robust  subjects  it  -  ^, 
quite  as  much  importance  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
as  to  restrict  the  variety. 

Robust  guuiy  patients  must  be  made  to  restrain  a  too  vigorous 
appetite,  and  especially  the  eating  of  all  sorts  of  foods  between 
meals,  (or,  as  Balfour  says  (The  Senile  Heart),  *'  there  is  nothing 
so  destructive  of  gastric  comfort  as  the  continual  pcckin|^  induced 
by  gouty  bulimia/* 

They  should  never  be  allowed  to  eat  to  complete  satiety  at  mcab. 
and  all  rich  sauces,  pastry,  and  strong  condiments  and   fried  focM 
should  be  avoided.    The  majority  of  gouty  patients  have  been  in  the 
habit  for  a  long  time  of  eating  too  much  meat,  anci  some  of  them 
of  partaking  too  freely  of  carbohydrates.     Overeating  is  almost  as 
bad  for  patients  as  drinking  too  much.     **  Gout  is  evidence  of  an 
overfed,  overworked,  and  consequently  clogged  machine  "  (Osier  i 
As  Bence  Jones  says :  "  It  is  best  to  allow  a  minimum  of  albiinn 
food  to  produce  the  least  amount  of  uric  acid  and  a  tnininium  o. 
bohydrutes,  in  order  to  give  the  uric  acid  formed  opportunity  to  be 
oxidised  as  much  as  possible/' 

When  an  acute  exacerbation  of  gout  occurs  it  is  necessary  to 
curtail  all  variety  in  diet,  and  put  the  patient  upon  light  farr 
food  with  abundant  diluents,  alkaline  waters,  weak  tea.     tir  i 

sago,  arrowroot »  or  barley  may  be  given,  with  bread  or  toast*  When 
the  fever  subsides  and  the  acute  symptoms  abate,  bouillon,  cIi 
juice,  simple  broths  made  of  lean  muttop  or  chicken  with  rice,  majj 
be  allowed.  Later,  a  little  whitefish  or  breast  of  chicken.  Mcj 
should  be  given  only  when  absohitely  necessary  for  nourish 
ment,  for,  as  Garrod  says  of  it,  **  everything  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  only  feeds  the 
disease." 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth's  treatment  of  the  acute  disease  is  briefly  as 
follows:  He  recommends  such  substances  as  rice,  bread,  arrowroot, 
sago,  tapioca  pudding,  and  semolina.  He  allows  milk,  weak  tea,  and 
infusion  of  cocoa  nibs.  Later,  chicken  broth  may  be  given,  fol- 
lowed by  fish  and  a  mealy  roasted  potato.  No  meat  should  be  given 
until  all  acute  symptoms  are  over,  and  then  it  shotild  be  allowed 
but  once  a  day.  Elderly  persons  may  have  a  little  dilute  whisky  or 
brandy,  not  to  exceed  two  ounces  per  diem.  He  also  favours  the  use 
of  hot  water,  as  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  but  discountenances 
the  eating  of  fruits,  especially  with  sugars. 

When  the  acute  attack  subsides  and  chronic  gout  supervenes 
Garrod  replaces  the  farinaceous  diet  gradually  by  fruit,  fish,  fowl,, 
and  finally  by  meat,  but  any  dishes  containing  free  acids  or  swc 
arc  liable  to  cause  a  relapse. 
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DIET   FOR  THE  GOUTY   DIATHESIS  AND  CHRONIC  GOUT 

In  the  following  dietary  a  liberal  variety  of  foods  will  be  found, 
some  of  which  may  be  selected  and  changed  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cording to  need  in  the  intervals  between  the  exacerbations  or  in 
chronic  gout.  Should  an  acute  attack  occur  at  any  time  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  the  diet  must  be  at  once  restricted,  as  described 
above.  The  number  of  dishes  allowed  at  any  one  meal  should  be 
few.  In  dealing  with  any  case  of  chronic  gout  for  the  first  time  it 
is  injudicious  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  diet  too  suddenly. 

Soups. — Soup  should  be  free  from  all  fat,  and  it  is  better  made 
of  vegetables  than  meat,  and  purees  oi  potatoes,  celery,  etc.,  may  be 
recommended.  If  the  taste  of  meat  is  desired,  as  suggested  by 
Yeo,  it  is  best  imparted  to  the  soup  by  one  of  the  meat  extracts 
which  contain  simply  the  highly  flavoured  extractive  matter  without 
contributing  to  the  bulk  of  proteid  food.  A  teaspuonful  or  two  of 
\'alcntine*s  meat  juice  or  Liebig*s  extract  of  meat  in  a  half  pint  of 
vegetable  soup  accomplishes  this  result. 

Milk,— Milk  wholly  disagrees  with  some  gouty  persons,  but  in 
those  who  digest  it  welh  if  it  be  not  too  rich  in  fat  or  if  it  is  taken 
skimmed  or  diluted,  it  forms  an  excellent  food.  Many  are,  however, 
opposed  to  its  use  in  any  form,  even  when  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
admixture  of  alkaline  waters  or  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  so- 
dium. Yeo  gives  a  small  salt-spoonful  each  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
and  common  salt  in  a  break  fast -cupful  of  hot  milk  and  water.  Oth- 
ers give  it  with  warm  water.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  place 
gouty  patients  upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  This  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  aids  those  who  are  robust  and  young,  but  it  is  injurious  to 
older  patients. 

Cheese,  being  a  concentrated,  proteid  food,  should  not  be  eaten. 

Eggs* — Garrod  allows  eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast,  and  Ralfe 
recommends  an  occasional  **  savour}-  omelet."  Eggs  cooked  with 
milk  and  custard  puddings  (unsweetened  except  with  saccharin) 
may  sometimes  prove  harmless,  but  Senator  is  opposed  to  them  on 
account  of  the  fat  and  lecithin  which  they  contain. 

Shellfish  and  CmataceaEs. — The  soft  part  of  oysters  and  clams 
may  be  eaten,  but  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps  may  not  be  allowed » 
least  of  all  in  salads. 

Fish. — Some  writers  maintain  that  fish  should  constitute  the 
chief  nitrogenous  food,  while  others  prescribe  it  very  moderately,  if 
at  all 

Broiled  or  boiled  fish,  such  as  bkiefish.  whitcfish,  hass,  shad,  are 
permissible  occasionally  for  variety »  hut  fish  having  firm  Mesh  and 
those  which  contain  considerable  fat  are  not  good.  Salmon*  mack- 
erel, halibut,  codfish,  should  therefore  be  avoided,  although  Garrod 
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allows  salmon  served  with  salt  and  Cayenne,  but  without  saoct. 
Rich  sauces  must  not  be  eaten  with  fish  or' salads.  In  lieu  of  them, 
a  simple  dressing  of  an  infusion  of  aromatic  herbs  and  pepper,  or  i 
plain  bread  sauce,  may  be  employed. 

Smoked  and  pickled  fish  arc  forbidden.    Fish  roe»  such  as  thd 
roe  and  caviare,  is  admissible. 

Heats. — Meat  cannot  be  prohibited  entirely  for  months  at  a  thm 
in  chronic  gout,  especially  for  a  middle-aged  man,  although  the 
young  may  thrive  better  without  it.  It  should  be  only  eaten  oncci 
day  in  any  case,  and  roasting  or  broiling  is  the  best  form  of  cooki^ 
It.  Twice-cooked  meats  should  not  be  eaten.  Beef,  lamb,  arid  p*«ii 
try  may  be  allowed  sparingly.  Generally  speaking^,  white  meal  b 
better  than  dark  meat.  Veal,  pork,  fat  bacon  and  ham,  g^arne,  an*J 
dried,  smoked,  pickled,  or  salted  meats  must  al!  be  forbidden.  ^  **^' 
one  kind  of  meat  should  be  eaten  at  a  meal, 

Fats. — Fats  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  all  food  fried  or  c 
in  grease  must  be  forbidden.  Fat  meats  and  fat  fish  are  t- 
avoided.  A  little  well-cooked  bacon  may  occasionally  he  eaten,  and 
butter  may  be  taken  only  in  moderation.  The  objection  to  the  u>€ 
of  fats  and  oils  is  that,  unless  the  general  nutrition  is  very  poor,  thcr 
interfere  in  gouty  subjects  with  complete  oxidation  of  protcid 
elements, 

rarinaceoTis  Food. — Farinaceous  food  is  allowable,  and  in  the 
acute  stage  of  gout  it  should  constitute  the  main  diet.  Bread  (\ 
fresh),  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  may  all  be  eatt 
Pastry,  cake,  hot  rolls,  hominy,  griddle  cakes,  preserves,  and  confcc* 
tionery  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden. 

Sugar. — Sugar  has  not  proved  to  be  alw^ays  harmful  to  the  goal 
but  eaten  with  a  mixed  diet,  especially  with  fruits  or  drunk  wtl 
wines,  it  undergoes  fermentation  processes  which  are  at  once  di 
tinctly  harmful.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  carbohydrates  eaten 
in  excess  with  other  food  are  more  injurious  than  fats  in  excess. 

Sweets,  jams,  and  jellies  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden.    When  sii| 
positively  disagrees,  a  little  glycerin  or,  better,  saccharin  or  diabet'n 
(levulose)  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

Vegetables. — Of  vegetables,  although  a  great  variety  are  cati 
there  are  a  few  which  are  prohibited  on  account  of  the  fact  that  ih< 
contain  oxalic  acid,  which  is  closely  allied  to  uric  acid»  and  whi 
produces  oxaluria.  These  are  sorrel,  radishes,  asparagus,  rhuliarl 
tomatoes,  and  spinach.  The  two  latter  are  allowed  by  some  au- 
thorities, however.  Beets  are  forbidden.  Vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage, onions,  old  peas,  beans,  and  corn,  if  they  occasion  flafnlcncei 
mu.st  be  eschewed.  The  following  may  be  eaten :  French  peaj 
(petit  pois)  and  young  French  beans,  string  beans,  celery,  yoi 
lender  green  corn,  carrots  (very  moderately),  turnips*  parsnips,  we! 
baked  and  mealy  potatoes  (except  sweet  potatoes)  sparingly. 
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[cumbers,  broccoli,  beet  tops,  cauliflower,  celery  plant,  eggplant, 
okra,  artichokes.  Salads,  provided  they  are  not  dressed  with  much 
oil,  are  allowable.  \'egetables  which  act  injuriously  on  account  of 
tlieir  acids  are  made  still  more  harmful  by  being  cooked  with  sugar. 

FmitA, — ^Some  writers  allow  fruits  of  almost  every  kind,  both 
raw  and  cooked,  but  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  and  many  authorities  de- 
clare that  fruits  in  general  are  harmfuh  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  forbade 
their  use  in  foto.  If  they  produce  no  dyspepsia,  and  are  ripe  and 
fresh,  a  few  fruits  may  be  eaten,  such  as  stewed  pears,  or  apples 
stewed,  baked,  or  roasted  ;  but  all  those  fruits  which  contain  large 
quantities  of  sugar,  such  as  grapes,  figs,  bananas,  prunes,  etc.,  must 
be  forbidden,  as  also  acid  fruits,  especially  strawberries.  No  fruits 
cooked  with  sugar  can  be  allowed.  Melons  arc  forbidden.  Garrod 
expressly  forbids  all  stone-bearing  fruits,  ind  says  that  subacid 
fruits  furnish  alkaline  salts  that  split  up  in  the  blood  and  reappear 
in  the  urine,  chiefly  as  potassium  carbonate^  rnd  stimulate  the  kid- 
neys.    Melons  are  usually  the  least  !iiirtful  of  fruits. 

Fothergill  wrote  :  "  The  potash  in  the  strawberry  renders  its  juice 
a  desirable  drink  for  the  gouty  and  for  strumous  children/'  hut  there 
are  many  patients  who  cannot  eat  a  half  dozen  strawberries  without 
an  exacerbation  of  inflammation  in  a  gouty  joint. 

If  any  fruit  is  eaten  it  should  not  be  in  connection  with  other 
food  or  with  sugar.  Hence  all  candietl  fruits  are  proscribed.  Nuts 
are  forbidden. 

Pickles,  vinegar,  spices,  strong  condiments,  salted  foods,  mush- 
rooms, and  truffles  must  all  be  forbidden. 

Eating  between  meals  and  at  irregular  inter\^als  is  injurious. 
Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  often  more  needed  than  extra  luncheons 
of  bouillon,  broths,  wines,  etc. 

Ralfe  gives  the  following  tnefiu  for  breakfast  and  lunch : 

Breakfast,^ A  poached  egg,  bacon,  or  fresh  fish,  tea  (coffee  and 
cocoa  disagree)  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Light  Lunch. — A  clear  soup,  vermicelli  or  julienne,  sandwiches, 
cold  meat  with  salad. 

Dinner  is  to  be  eaten  not  too  late,  and  fully  three  hours  before 
retiring. 

Cantani's  treatment  of  gout  is  based  on  the  belief  that  all  sub- 
stances should  be  withheld  from  the  diet  which  retard  the  oxidation 
of  nitrogenous  food  or  lessen  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  He  there- 
fore prohibits  all  fatty,  farinaceous  and  saccharine  food,  including 
bread  and  potatoes,  sweet  fruits,  etc.,  but  allows  fish,  eggs,  broth, 
and  fresh  green  vegetables  to  be  eaten.  Especially  to  be  avoided 
are  milk,  cheese,  all  acid  foods,  pickles,  sweets,  pungent  condiments, 
bread,  rice,  potatoes,  all  farinaceous  foods,  and  coffee. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  gives  the  following  excellent  menu  for 
goutiness  or  chronic  gout  in  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine : 
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"  Six  or  eight  ounces  of  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  taken  lialf  lo 
hour  before  breakfast.  Breakfast  should  consist  of  one  or  two 
ounces  of  well-toasted  stale  bread  without  butter,  grilled  whitcfish, 
grilled  nuitton  chop  or  beefsteak,  or  cold  chicken,  ^arne,  bccJ. 
tongue,  or  lean  ham.  One  or  two  small  cups  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  i 
lillie  skimmed  milk  and  without  sugar  may  be  taken.  Saccharin 
may  be  used  as  a  sweet  flavouring  agent,  but  is  commonly  disliked 
Six  ounces  of  bouillon  or  clear  soup  may  be  taken  by  weakly  pa- 
tients between  breakfast  and  limcheon,  and  a  gluten  or  almond  his* 
cuit  with  it.  For  luncheon  order  cold  meat  or  a  poached  e^g^  with 
spinach  or  lettuce,  or  other  green  vegetable,  as  watercress  and  mus- 
tard and  cress,  or  a  small  omelet.  Crust  of  bread  or  hard  biscttit 
in  small  amount  is  allowable  and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  btitter.  A 
glass  of  good  Bordeaux  or  Moselle  wine  (dry)  may  be  taken  with  js 
much  water.  A  cup  of  tea  with  a  little  skimmed  milk  and  a  rusk  or 
gluten  biscuit  may  be  taken  in  the  afternoon.  For  dinner  no  sottp 
is  to  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  about  eight  ounces  of  a 
thin  cimsomnic  may  be  allowed,  then  a  little  grilled  or  boiled  fish, 
without  starchy  or  fatty  sauces,  but  flavoured  sometimes  with  an- 
chovy or  some  other  sauce,  oysters,  or  caviare,  a  little  grilled  or 
roasted  meat,  mutton,  game,  or  fowU  w^ith  a  small  proportion  of  fat. 
green  vegetables,  no  potatoes,  and  some  stewed  fruit  flavoured 
with  sacchann  or  made  less  tart  by  the  addition  of  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Rochelle  salt.  Tv^o  glasses  of  claret  or  of  a  dry  Moselle  di- 
luted with  water  are  allowable.  Later  in  the  evening  a  cup  of  hot 
weak  lea,  without  milk,  or  as  much  hot  water  should  be  taken.** 


BEVERAGES 

Water. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  to  favour  the  washittg 
of  waste  matter  from  the  system  it  is  desirable  to  drink  considerable 
quantities  of  fluid,  and  gouty  people  who  are  corpulent  usually  per- 
spire with  freedom ;  their  urine  therefore  becomes  concentrated, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid,  urates,  and 
oxalate  of  lime.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  presence  of  uric  acid 
in  the  urine  does  not  always  indicate  an  excess  of  that  acid»  and  h 
may  happen  that  the  urine  is  too  concentrated  or  otherwise  altered 
to  hold  it  in  solution,  and  hence  precipitation  results.  An  excess  of 
acid  phosphate  may  combine  with  the  sodium  and  potassium  which 
are  necessary  to  hold  the  uric  acid  in  solution  in  the  form  of  urates, 
antl  it  is  deposited  in  insoluble  crystals.  Copious  <lraughts  of  hot 
water  at  bedtime  or  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning  are  often  pre- 
scribed, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  temperature  of  the  w^ier 
makes  any  dtflFerence  in  the  desired  result  so  long  as  plenty  of  fluid 
is  taken. 

Fluid  should  he  drunk  half  an  hour  before  meals,  when  the  stom- 
ach is  empty.     Besides  serving  to  cleanse  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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the  alimentary  canal,  the  diuretic  action  of  water  will  be  greater  when 
absorbed  at  such  times. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  holds  somewhat  different  views  in  regard  to 
water  drinking,  although  he  does  not  make  clear  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.  He  says :  **  I  feel  sure  that  Sydenham  was  right  in  condemn- 
ing water  drinking  for  the  gouty,  '  Water  alone  is  bad  and  danger- 
ous, as  I  know  from  personal  experience.  When  taken  as  the  regu-^ 
lar  drink  from  youth  upward  it  is  beneficial/  "  He  prefers  to  allow 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine — from  four  to  six  ounces  of  good  sound 
Bordeaux,  and  adds:  **  The  least  excess  is  harmful,  but  a  little  good 
wine  is  better  for  most  gouty  persons  than  water  drinking,  espe- 
cially  after  middle  life/*  This,  of  course,  was  written  for  English- 
men in  the  upper  classes,  whose  ordinary  consumption  of  wine  is 
greater  than  that  of  Americans  in  the  same  social  position.  Much 
depends  upon  one*s  pre\dous  habits  of  life,  and  in  this  country  ex- 
amples of  gout  may  not  rarely  be  found  among  patients  who  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  daily,  and 
such  persons  do  best  to  abstain  from  them  entirely. 

Tea,  Coffee,  etc, — Tea  and  coflFee  are  admissible  among  bever- 
ages for  the  gouty,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
cause  dyspepsia  if  taken  quite  weak  without  sugar.  A  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  saccharin  may  be  added  instead.  Senator  forbids  tea  and 
coffee,  and  prescribes  **  acorn  coffee/'  Infusion  of  cocoa  nibs  is  less 
to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  excessive  fat  which  it  holds. 
Esbach  states  that  he  has  found  oxalic  acid  in  it  also,  amounting 
sometimes  to  0.4  per  cent.    Chocolate  is  forbidden. 

Patients  who  are  still  able  to  lead  active  outdoor  lives  may 
drink  more  alcohol  than  those  of  sedentary  habits,  without  aggravat- 
ing their  symptoms.  In  general  the  quantity  consumed  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  quahty,  and  it  should  be  definitely  prescribed  and 
kept  within  bounds. 

Alcoholic  Brinks. — With  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages it  is  their  acid  and  saccharine  ingredients  rather  tiian  the  alcohol 
itself  which  disagree.  Strong  liquors,  dduted,  may  not  be  injurious, 
but  nothing  is  worse  than  rich  sweet  wines  and  malt  liquors. 

It  is»  however,  true  that  alcohol  in  all  forms  lessens  the  elimina- 
tion of  tissue  waste,  and  decreases  the  volume  of  urea  and  uric  acid 
excreted.  According  to  Pfeiffer,  both  beer  and  wine  may  lessen  this 
volume  by  one  half:  on  the  following  day  it  is  increased,  and  subse- 
quently diminished  again.  The  longer  wines  have  been  fermented, 
or  the  more  complete  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  to  alcohol,  the 
less  hurtful  they  become  to  the  gouty. 

While  free  perspiration  exists  in  warm  weather,  and  free  diuresis 
as  w^ell,  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds  are  less  harmfuL     Whatever 
form  of  alcohol  is  taken,  it  should  be  drunk  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  for  mixtures  are  particularly  bad. 
44 
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Strong  beer,  ales,  porter,  stout,  all  malt  extracts,  and  sweet  aiet 
must  be  absolutely  prohibited.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Germartii 
See  regard  cider  as  beneficial  as  a  solvent  of  unc  acid,  but  by  oth- 
ers it  is  looked  upon  as  injurious  on  account  of  the  malate  of  po^ 
tassium  which  it  contains,  and  which  it  is  claimed  favours  the  for- 
mation of  uric  acid  (Yeo).  Undoubtedly  the  alcoholic  drinks  vfhidi 
are  best  tolerated  by  the  gouty  are  good  French  Cogtiac  or  old 
Scotch  whisky,  well  diluted  with  water.  Apollinaris,  or  soda  u*atcr, 
Scotch  whisky  is  by  many  found  to  agree  better  than  any  olhcf 
variety.  Weak  brandy  and  soda  may  be  substituted,  or  unsweet- 
ened Plymouth  gin.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abstain  entirely  from 
alcohol.  \'ery  many  persons  are  so  habituated  to  its  use  that  thcj 
are  unwilling  to  abandon  it,  and  a  compromise  must  be  effected. 
It  is  easier  for  them  to  give  up  certain  foods  than  drink.  There  are 
some  wines  which  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  amon^  thoo 
all  which  are  re-enforced  by,  or  which  contain,  a  large  proportioQ 
of  saccharine  material.  Strong  port,  sherry,  champagne,  Madetra, 
Canary,  claret,  and  Burgundy  are  comprised  in  this  list. 

Port  wine  has  even  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  primafT 
factor  in  producing  gout,  when  a  hereditary  diathesis  does  not  exist 
It  is  an  incompletely  fermented  wine  to  which  alcohol  has  bccti 
added  for  preservation »  and  all  wines  of  this  class  are  the  worst 
forms  of  alcohol  for  the  gouty.  Garrod  says  that  exceptionally  i 
sound  sherry,  Amontillado  or  Manzanilla,  may  be  prescribed*  There 
are  patients,  too»  who  maintain  that  they  do  better  with  port  as  a 
daily  beverage  than  with  any  other  form  of  wine,  but  their  example 
would  be  a  very  unsafe  one  to  follow,  and  their  experience  is  due  to 
constitutional  idiosyncrasy. 

Duckworth  says :  "  Rhenish  wdnes  arc  acid  and  harmful ;  those  ot 
the  Moselle  district  are,  however,  less  acid,  and  rather  better  borne, 
Australian,  Californian,  Hungarian.  Greek,  and  other  Mediterranean 
wines  are  too  strong,  and  after  a  time  generally  disagree." 

An  absolutely  dr\^  champagne  may  sometimes  be  pcrmitteii,  ur 
very  dilute  and  weak  ptire  claret  The  stronger  clarets  coiuainmg 
more  tannin,  and  all  wines  with  much  free  acid,  are  injurious 
Among  the  light  wines,  several  may  be  permitted  in  moderation, 
but  they  should  be  diluted  with  an  alkaline  water  in  order  to  com* 
pletely  neutralise  any  acidity. 

Such  wines  should  be  either  long  bottled  or  drunk  from  the 
cask,  for  newly  bottled  wines  are  more  injurious. 

The  best  Bordeaux  and  lightest  Hungarian  wines,  light  hock  and 
a  still  Moselle,  such  as  Zeltinger,  may  be  drunk,  for  these  wines  are 
quite  thoroughly  fermented,  and  therefore  contain  no  sugar  or  frre 
acid,  though  they  have  salts,  such  as  cream  of  tartar.  These  wines 
should  only  be  allowed  in  extreme  moderation,  not  over  half  a  piht 
in  a  day. 
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Yeo  says;  **  The  more  distinguished  the  diuretic  eflFect  of  the 
wine,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  will  it  agree  with  the  gouty/' 

Ralfe  s  practice  is  to  allow  no  wine  of  any  sort  with  dinner,  but 
afterwards  two  claret-glassful^  of  some  light  wine  are  permitted ; 
and  he  says  that  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  in  half  a  tumblerful  of 
water  before  meals  increases  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  If  the 
patient  is  weak,  or  suffers  from  insomnia,  he  gives  brandy  or  whisky 
at  bedtime  in  some  efTervescing  water. 

He  states  that  in  his  experience  patients  who  have  been  long 
habituated  to  the  daily  use  of  port,  sherry,  or  ale.  often  become 
worse  when  a  sudden  change  is  made  to  claret  or  hock.  In  such 
cases  he  advises  changing  gradually  by  substituting  at  first  a  drier 
port  or  sherry. 

Usually  such  red  wines  as  St.  Julien  and  St.  Estephe  are  prefer- 
able to  the  higher  class,  such  as  Lafitte  or  La  Rose. 

Different  persons  show  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  the 
gout-producing  iniluence  of  certain  wines.  Some  will  always  have 
gouty  inflammation  set  up  within  a  few  hours  in  a  particular  joint  by 
one  form  of  li(|uor  or  wine  and  not  by  others. 

Saline  Waters.— Alkaline  and  saline  mineral  waters  have  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  ^benefiting  gout.  Many  persons,  especially 
obese  gouty  subjects,  are  helped  by  taking  one  or  two  "  courses  "  of 
treatment  a  year  for  two  or  three  successive  years  at  Carlsbad,  in 
Bohemia,  or  elsewhere.  Carlsbad  water  may  be  drunk  at  home, 
four  or  five  ounces  being  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning,  or  an 
equivalent  of  the  evaporated  sahs — chiefly  sodium  sulphate. 

The  water  of  the  Kreuzbrunnen  at  Marienbad  has  essentially  the 
same  composition  with  that  of  Carlsbad,  and  contains  even  more 
sodium  sulphate.  Elderly  persons  may  be  injured  by  a  too  vigorous 
use  of  these  salines,  and  they  should  take  only  milder  alkaline  waters 
containing  less  sodium. 

The  German  Fachiogen  water  has  proved  very  serviceable.  It 
contains  3.5  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  6  per  cent  of 
bicarbonate  of  lime. 

Vichy  is  good  for  strong  patients,  but  not  for  the  feeble  or 
anaemic.  It  also  contains  considerable  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the 
Vats  water  has  more  sodium  carbonate  than  many  alkaline  waters. 
These  waters  favour  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  as  a  salt  rather  than 
in  the  free  state. 

Saratoga  alkaline  water  is  among  the  best  in  this  country  for 
gouty  patients.  It  contains  carbon  dioxide,  sodium  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  chlorides.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Clair  Spring  in 
Michigan,  and  St.  Catherine  Spring  in  Ontario,  are  good  alkaline 
salines  for  gout.  Many  lithia  waters  are  also  recommended,  but 
they  contain  little  lithium.  Apollinaris  and  Johannts  water  are 
good.    All  beverages  drunk  by  the  gouty  should  be  well  diluted,  and 
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mildly  alkaline  mineral  waters  are  especially  valuable  for  this  pur* 
pose. 

Aids   to   Dietetic   Treatment* — The    individual    peculiarities  d 
digestion  should  be  carefully  studie  J  in  each  case  by  the  phj-sidin, 
and  the  patient  must  be  very  thoroughly  examined  in  regard  \a 
the  minutiae  of  all  his  hygienic  and  dietetic  habits.     Mcab  ^hn\M 
be  taken  at  stipulated  hours — the  breakfast  on  rising,  dinn^  not 
later  tlran  three  o  clock,  when  practicable,  and  late  suppers  should 
be  avoided.    Between  the  acute  attacks  it  is  absolutely  nccessaiy  to 
maintain  digestion  in  a  normal  condition.    The  bowels  must  T^  ' 
open,  and  the  condition  of  the  skin  should  be  actively  m^i; 
by  cold  bathing  and  friction.     Exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  open 
air.    The  urine  should  be  frequently  examined,  with  especial  reifr- 
cnce  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  it  is  passed  and  the  relation 
which  its  composition  bears  to  the  food  eaten. 


Diabetes  Mellitus 

Kature  of  the  Biiease.— Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  disease  chanc- 
terised  by  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine  containin. 
sugar  or  glucose  and   usually   of   high   specific  gravity — i 
more- — excessive  thirst,  and  sometimes  exaggerated  or  pcrvcrtc<J 
appetite;  progressive  emaciation;  miiscidar  weakness  and  |,-        - 
The  disease  nms  a  chronic  course,  and  the  majority  of  c. 
minate  fatally  in  from  two  to  four  years,     Death  may  resuh  irm 
inanition  or  from  *'  diabetic  coma  *'  or  other  causes.    The  knowlcd|ie 
of  the  disease  has  been  very  largely  obtained  from  experimentati^m 
upon  the  lower  animals,  in  which  diabetes  can  be  artii' 
duced.     The  treatment  is  almost  entirely  dietetic  and  li- 
as yet  no  medicinal  remedy  has  been  found  which  is  ctirative,  afni 
very  few  have  been  discovered  which  are  even  palliative  in  any  nuin- 
ber  of  cases.    Diabetes  is  therefore  essentially  a  dietetic  disease,  for 
although  not  usually  caused  by  errors  in  diet  it  may  be  exr 
ally  so  pnulnced,  and  most  cases  are  more  or  less  benefit 
dietetic  treatment,  while  some  may  unrlonbtedly  be  cured  by  it 

Diabetes  was  described  more  than  a  century  ago;  and  RoUotn* 
auguratcd  the  dietetic  treatment  by  withholding  vegetable  forHl,  h 
1838  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  established  the  existence  of  the  " 
between  the  digestion  of  carbohydrates  and  the  formation  01  .^- 
In  1848  the  eminent  physiologist  Claude  Bernard  began  elaboralc 
researches  which  first  threw  definite  light  upon  the  relations  oftlj^ 
liver  to  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  the  formation  of  glycogen.  anJ 
since  that  day  a  number  of  physiologists  and  clinicians  in  many  couB- 
tries  have  contributed  extensively  to  the  knowledge  of  the  discut 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  the  true  cause  of  this  affection  i* 
still  obscure,  and  aside  from  dietetic  treatment  but  little  advance  cjd 
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be  claimed  in  regard  to  the  controlling  influence  of  medicine.  The 
method  of  production  and  elinunation  of  the  sugar  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  disease  upon  general  nutrition  is  understood,  but  its  real 
exciting  cause  and  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  interesting  de- 
parture from  the  normal  metabolism  of  starchy  foods  which  is  its 
basis  is  still  unknown. 

Frequency. — Diabetes  is  not  a  very  rare  disease,  and  a  few  cases 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  experience  of  almost  every  general 
practitioner.  It  is  reputed  to  be  of  more  common  occurrence  to- 
day than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  but  this  fact  is  possibly  due  to 
the  much  more  careful  and  frequent  urinary  analyses  which  are 
made  as  a  matter  of  routine  by  all  physicians,  that  often  reveal  a 
latent  diabetic  condition  which  might  otherwise  have  been  over- 
looked. In  regard  to  those  cases  which  are  of  neurotic  origin,  the 
general  increase  in  the  proportion  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
which  has  been  observed  in  the  United  States  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Diabetes  may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  a 
variety  of  diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  lungs, 
and  nervous  system. 

Cauaation. — The  influence  of  heredity  can  be  traced  as  a  factor 
in  about  one  third  of  all  cases.  The  disease  may  occur  in  any  cli- 
mate and  in  any  age  with  either  sex,  but  it  is  conunonest  in  males 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  In  females  it  occurs  oftenest  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  years;  in  males,  between  thirty  and  forty- 
five  years.  It  is  somewhat  more  common  among  the  wealthy  ttian 
the  poor  because  of  sedentary  habits  combined  with  overindulgence 
in  eating.  The  obese,  particularly  those  who  have  much  omental 
fat,  are  more  liable  to  diabetes  than  are  thin  persons  who  are  more 
active. 

Cantani  has  observed  the  unusual  prevalence  of  diabetes  in  south- 
em  Italy,  where  carboliyd rates  are  so  extensively  used,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  liver  is  exhausted  by  metabolising  such  food,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  weakened  by  failure  to  receive  proteids.  This 
view  will  hardly  withstand  the  criticism  that  in  many  other  coun- 
tries the  natives  have  lived  for  generations  upon  carbohydrates  with- 
out developing  djabetes. 

Among  the  various  determining  causes  of  the  disease  have  been 
reported  blows  and  shocks  affecting  particularly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, injuries  to  the  hack  of  the  head  and  blows  over  the  liver,  as 
well  as  general  concussion,  such  as  that  produced  in  railway  acci- 
dents ;  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue ;  convalescence  from 
fevers;  emotional  strain,  worry,  mental  fatigue,  and  anxiety.  Tu- 
mours and  hcTmorrhage  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  circumscribed 
lesions  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  have  been  known  to  oc- 
casion the  disease,  A  number  of  cases  have  been  associated  with 
disease  of  the  pancreas,  as  stated  below  (p.  672). 
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Ovchndulgfence  in  Food. — There  is  some  doubt  whether  any  one 
article  of  diet  can  determine  an  attack  of  diabetes,  although  inordi* 
nate  eating  of  candy,  preserves,  raisins,  fruit,  confections,  etc,  oaf 
occasionally  cause  temix^rary  glycosuria. 

Fowler  wrote  some  time  ago;  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
filying  my  classes  with  saccharine  urine  simply  by  taking  about  four 
ounces  of  dried  dates  or  about  a  tablespoonful  of  pulverised  glui 
upon  a  fasting  stomach/' 

The  order  of  harmfulness  of  carbohydrates  in  diabetes  may 
stated  as  follows,  commencing  with  the  most  injurious,  ending  with 
the  least:  i,  glucose;  2,  saccharose;  3,  starch;  4,  lactose;  5,  inultn; 
6,  laevulose. 

Rich  food  of  either  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature  keeps  the 
liver  constantly  overtaxed,  and  unrestrained  indulgence  in  sweets, 
new  wines,  and  sweet  fruits  is  said  to  excite  diabetes.  Sugar  nav 
be  present  in  the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  ten  parts  per 
thousand,  but  so  long  as  its  occurrence  in  this  manner  is  of  brief 
duration,  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  immediately  traced  to  indiscre- 
tion in  the  abuse  of  saccharine  foods,  it  is  of  little  practical  signsii- 
cance.  It  has  been  claimed  that  continued  eating  of  predigcst«i 
starchy  foods  containing  too  much  glucose  may  result  in  diabetes. 

In  transient  glycosuria  the  ingestion  of  excess  of  cane  sugar 
does  not,  according  to  Worm-Miiller  and  others,  produce  gflucose  in 
the  urine,  but  saccharose. 

In  diabetes  lactose  reappears  in  the  urine  as  glucose,  but  under 
normal  conditions  if  eaten  in  excess  it  causes  a  transient  lactosuftt. 

Achard  and  Weil  proved  experimentally  that  lactose  injected 
hypodermically  in  solution  is  not  assimilated  in  diabetes,  and  a  phm 
milk  diet  almost  always  increases  the  glycosuria,  in  spite  of  whicb 
the  patient  may  gain  in  weight,  owing  to  improved  digestion* 

RELATION    TO   GOUT   AND   OTHER   DISEASES 

The  frequent  association  of  gout  and  diabetes  has  long  been  ob- 
served, and  in  "gouty  glycosuria**  (Brunton)  comparison  is  made 
between  the  chronic  h>T>eraemia  of  the  diabetic  liver  and  the  acQtc 
hyperjemia  of  the  gouty  joints. 

Occasionally  persons  past  fifty  years  of  age  who  are  gouty  mav 
present  the  symptom  of  glycosuria  without  other  accompamiitc 
manifestations  of  diabetes,  such  as  emaciation  and  debility.  Thfc 
symptom  may  persist  for  a  number  of  years  and  end  in  recoverv, 
or  the  patient  may  die  of  some  intercurrent  disease  in  no  way  ayn- 
nected  with  diabetes. 

In  a  long  series  of  cases  of  diabetes  reported  by  Ord,  gput  re- 
curred in  over  one  third,  and  in  some  there  was  arthritis  deformans^ 
In  these  cases  not  only  does  the  urine  contain  sugar  in  excess,  but 
the  urea  and  uric  acid  are  largely  increased*     It  is  interesting  to 
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•■^niark  in  this  connection  that  similar  dietetic  treatment  benefits 
^^Uty,  obese,  and  diabetic  patients,  for  they  Hve  best  upon  a  nitrog- 
P^ous  diet  with  alkalies.  The  occurrence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
*^  the  urine  (uricsemia)  is  often  a  forerunner  of  diabetes  (Coignard, 
^omillon).  Diabetes  is  also  often  associated  with  neuralgia,  phthisis, 
'"^^-'patic  engorgement,  and  congestion.  There  is  no  one  form  of  dis- 
^^se  of  the  liver  in  which  diabetes  is  uniformly  or  frequently  asso- 
^'atcd  In  about  one  third  of  the  cases  a  history  is  obtainable  of 
*^cntal  strain  or  overwork,  and  in  about  one  third  there  is  a  history 
Of  alcoholism. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENTS 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes,  it 
^ill  be  necessary  to  discuss  somewhat  at  length  certain  physiological 
experiments  and  theoretical  causes  in  relation  to  cetiology.  These 
topics  will  be  found  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  relations  of  diet 
to  the  symptoms.  The  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  above  al- 
luded to  wxre  made  to  determine  where  the  sugar  which  lias  been 
ingested  by  an  animal  is  destroyed.  He  was  the  first  to  accurately 
determine  the  amoont  of  sugar  normally  present  in  the  hload.  Ac- 
cording to  his  estimate,  when  this  quantity  does  not  exceed  three 
parts  in  one  thousand^  the  limits  of  health  are  not  surpassed,  and 
sugar  does  not  appear  in  the  urine,  as  it  promptly  does  when  the 
proportion  is  increased. 

He  fed  animals  heavily  upon  sugar,  killed  them,  and  examined 
the  blood  from  various  blood  vessels.  In  this  manner  he  ascertained 
that  a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  destroyed  by  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  but  he  also  found  it  to  be  carried  by  the  hepatic 
vein,  while  the  portal  vein  contained  a  trace  only.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  liver,  excised  from  the  body  and  washed  free  of  all  blood 
by  a  stream  of  w^ater  injected  through  the  portal  vein*  woold,  after 
standing  for  a  few  minutes,  still  yield  sugar.  He  thus  proved  that 
the  liver  is  capable  of  forming  sugar  by  some  process  which  is  con- 
tinued independently  of  its  blood  supply.  He  next  searched  for  the 
source  of  the  sugar  formed  by  the  liver,  and  discovered  the  sub- 
stance, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  *'  glycogen/'  Glycogen,  or 
animal  starch »  is  a  normal  ingredient  of  the  liver  cells,  in  which  it  is 
stored  in  the  form  of  amorphous  granules  around  their  nuclei.  When 
treated  by  diastatic  ferments  or  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it 
is  converted  into  a  grape  sugar  or  glucose.  Hensen,  of  Kiel,  dis- 
covered glycogen  independently  of  Bernard  and  at  nearly  tlie  same 
time.  This  substance,  which  is  isomeric  with  starch,  occurs  in  the 
skeletal  muscles  as  well 

Bernard  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  w^hich  he  could 
collect  from  the  hepatic  vein  at  any  time  did  not  increase  when  the 
animal  was  fed  upon  a  large  amount  of  sugar ;  this  circumstance  led 
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him  to  argue  that  the  Hver  arrests  the  sugar  ingested  on  its  way  to 
the  general  circulation,  and  thus  acts  as  a  regulator  of  the  atnoiunt 
of  sugar  contained  in  the  blood. 

Man  takes  his  food  at  comparatively  infrequent  intervals,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  energy  derived  from  the  ingestion  of  a  large 
meal  of  carbohydrates  should  not  be  immediately  expended,  but 
should  be  stored  in  some  form  which  will  enable  it  to  be  gradually 
used  in  the  intervals  between  digestion  of  nieals»  and  in  any  ^mtt- 
gency  when  food  is  withheld  for  a  longer  time  vhan  usual.    The  liver 
affords  this  means  of  storing  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  In 
converting  the  sugar — brought  to  it  in  the  portal  system  vvhi' ' 
been  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  wall — into  glycogen,  a  tenyi 
product  which  is  stored  and  held  back  in  the  liver  cells,  but  which 
can  be  readily  paid  out  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time  into 
the  hepatic  blood  as  it  leaves  the  liver.     In  this  manner  an  excess 
of  sugar  ingested  or  an  excess  of  sugar  derived  from  the  digestion 
of  starchy  food  is  normally  kept   from  immediately   entering  the 
circulation,  and  its  use  is  economised  by  holding  it  back  until  it  ii 
required   for   force   production.     The    ultimate   destination  of  tht 
sugar  reformed  from  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  that  it  is  consiimd 
either  in  the  capillaries  or  intercellular  spaces  or  in  the  muscular 
and  other  tissues  of  the  body  by  obscure  ultimate  processes  of  nutn- 
tion,  which  result  in  its  splitting  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
w^ith  the  evolution  of  heat    In  support  of  this  view  Claude  R<  r 
proved  that  there  was  less  sugar  in  systemic  venous  blood  tl 
arterial  blood. 

Bernard  extracted  with  glycerin  a  diastatic  ferment  from  llie 
liver  and  blood »  which  he  supposed  had  the  function  of  converting 
the  glycogen  into  glucose;  this  action  he  called  the  "  gh 
function  of  the  liver.  The  sugar  absorbed  from  the  inu 
arrested  in  the  liver  he  supposed  to  be  there  converted  into  glycogen 
by  the  glycogenic  ferment.  Glycogen  is  also  formed  from  peptone?. 
Foster  says  that  glycogen  may  be  accumulated  in  the  liver  upott  a 
mixed  diet,  and  that  it  may  be  in  part  formed  by  dehydration  ol 
sugar  derived  from  metabolism  of  proteid  food.  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  diabetes  is  once  established,  the  elimination  of  sugar  in  thf 
urine  will  sometimes  continue  in  both  man  and  animals  kept  upon 
an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  verified  by  many  physiologists,  have 
given  rise  to  three  principal  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  glyco- 
suria, which  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  due  to  impaired  glycogenic  function,   and   the 
taken  as  a   food   is  at  once   passed   into   ihe  general   circt^ 
unaltered. 

2.  It  IS  due  to  increased  glycogenic  function :  there  is  an  over- 
production of  sugar  from  the  glycogen,  the  latter  being  derived  both 
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ar  and  peptones,  and  the  newly  formed  sugar  is  swept  into 
le  blood. 

3*  The  conditions  of  absorption  of  carbohydrates  and  of  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  hver  may  remain  normal,  and  yet  the  final  com- 
bustion of  sugar  by  the  tissues  or  its  assimilation  by  them  may  be 
^inperfcct  and  lead  to  its  accumulation  in  the  blood  and  subsequent 
Bppearance  in  the  urine. 

The  three  conditions  mentioned  above  imply  either  diminished 
activity  of  the  liver*  increased  activity  of  the  liver,  or  a  normal  liver* 
the  fault  being  in  other  tissues  of  the  body. 
^      Either  one  will  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount 
mI  sugar  in  the  blood  (glycohaeniia),  which  is  excreted  by  the  kid- 
Beys  (glycosuria).    To  aid  in  substantiating  these  theories,  it  should 
^e  proved:  (a)  That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  quantity 
of  sugar  that  leaves  the  iiver  and  the  quantity  of  glycogen  remain- 
ing in  the  liver,     {b)  That   the  *'  glycogenic  ferment  "   resembles 
diastase,     (c)  That  the  glucose  passing  through  the  hepatic  vein  is 
identical  with  the  sugar  which  can  be  formed  from  starch  by  fer- 
mentation.    ((f)  That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  quan- 
tity  of   hydrocarbons   (and   peptones)   entering  the  liver  and   the 
quantities  of  glycogen  and  glucose  subsequently  obtained.     The  ex- 
periments of  Bernard  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by  other 
phj^^siologists.  but  there  is  exception  taken  to  some  of  them,  and  his 
theories  are  not  universally  accepted. 

tit  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  primary  difficulty 
to  be  found  in  altered  metabolism  in  the  liver. 
Pavy  strongly  favoured  the  view  that  diabetes  is  due  to  a  faulty 
tion  of  the  liver  in  not  preventing  the  sugar  which  is  brought  to  it 
by  the  portal  vein  from  reaching  the  general  circulation. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  theories  of  Bernard  and 
Pavy  in  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  concerns 
merely  the  final  destination  of  the  glycogen.  Both  agree  as  to  the 
primary  conversion  of  sugar  from  the  portal  vein  into  glycogen,  but 
while  Bernard  believed  that  the  glycogen  is  reformed  into  glucose 
and  consumed  in  the  tissues,  Pavy  held  that  the  normal  use  of  glyco- 
gen is  in  the  formation  of  fat. 

Pavy  believed  that  a  small  amount  of  sugar  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals  during  the  digestion  of  sugars  or  starches  passing 
through  the  thoracic  duct  directly  into  the  venous  circulation  with- 
out entering  the  liver.  This  he  considered  a  normal  condition.  It, 
however,  requires  the  use  of  far  more  delicate  tests  than  those  com- 
monly employed  in  clinical  work  to  detect  the  minute  traces  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  which  Pavy  claimed  are  normally  present. 

Pavy  has  propounded  another  ingenious  theory  to  account  in 
part  for  diabetes,  even  though  other  theories  be  not  wholly  aban 
doned.    It  is  that  the  intestinal  epithelium  of  the  villi  ordinarily  ex 
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crts  a  sort  of  glandular  control  over  the  sugar  absorbed  itov-     r 
bowel,  and  converts  it  into  glycogen  and  fat  as  it  reaches  the  I!:    i 
Failure  to  perform  this  function  results  in  the  production  of  gl 
suria.     This  failure  Pavy  holds,  is  due  primarily  to  faulty  ncrv: 
action  affecting  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  with  hy- 
peroxidatioti,  which  favours  the  too  rapid  conversion  of  car^  >1  - 
drates  into  glucose,  causing  glycosuria.    This  tlieory  has  been  i^in 
what  severely  criticised  by  Paten,  and  is  opposed  to  Seegcn's  views. 
but  it  docs  not  exclude  belief  in  the  storage  of  carbohydrates  as  gly- 
cogen in  the  liver — it  is  merely  accessory  to  it. 

If  the  liver  of  an  animal  be  rapidly  excised  and  cut  into  smaU 
fragments  to  prevent  further  fermentation,  it  will  be  found  on  anal- 
ysis to  contain  sugar  in  a  small  proportion  which  varies,  according 
to  different  observers,  between  0.2  and  0.6  of  i  per  cent  (Bernard  and 
Seegen) ;  hence  but  little  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver  during 
life,  or  immediately  after  death,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Flint 
that  whatever  sugar  may  be  found  is  immediately  w^ashed  out  by  the 
hepatic  blood  stream.  If  the  excised  liver  be  not  boiled,  but  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  body  temperature  for  some  minutes*  or  if 
the  portal  circulation  be  suddenly  cut  off  while  the  liver  remains  m 
the  body,  it  is  found  that  the  formation  of  sugar  continues  for  it 
least  an  hour»  owing  to  a  process  of  fermentation  which  produces  it 
from  glycogen.  From  these  and  other  experiments  it  is  believed 
that  llie  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  is  constantly  but  grad-  *  ^* 
verted  into  sugar,  which  is  carried  off  in  the  general  circ  m 

such  small  quantities  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect  its  presence 
in  the  blood. 

Glycogen  is  found  in  the  muscles,  and  in  some  other  tissues  of 
the  body,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  sugar  might  be  formed  iti 
the  blood  vessels,  quite  independently  of  the  liver,  by  a  ferment 
ried  in  the  blood,  but  the  hepatogenous  origin  of  the  glucose  is 
view  generally  accepted  at  present. 


THE  PANCREAS  AND   DIABETES 

Extirpation  of  the  pancreas  in  man  has  been  shown  by  Wtllia 
T.  Bull  to  sometimes  produce  diabetes*  and  experimental  cxtirpatid 
of  this  gland  in  dogs  has  the  same  result.    In  many,  but  not  all  (at 
cases  of  diabetes*  more  or  less  pancreatic  disease»  usually  of 
nature  of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  has  been  observed* 
gland  is  known  to  produce  an  internal  secretion — i.  e.,  a  secneti 
passed  into  the  circulation,  which  is  a  glycolytic  ferment — and  whfn 
the  gland  is  diseased  this  ferment  is  reduced  in  quantity,  sugar  fails 
of  conversion  to  glycogen,  and  diabetes  results.    Opie  believes  that 
the  islands  of  Langerhans  are  the  structural  portions  of  the  pane 
concerned  w^ith  the  production  of  the  ferment,  and  degener 
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t changes  have  been  observed  in  diabetes  in  these  islands  of  polygonal 
ells  which  are  supplied  with  a  rich  capillary  network, 
1 


THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM   AND   DIABETES 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  irritation  or  puncture  of  a  ver}'  cir- 
cumscribed area  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  medulla  is 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  This  spot  is 
called  the  **  diabetic  centre/*  and  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  sym- 
pathetic and  vasomotor  nerves  that  control  the  capacity  of  the  he- 
patic blood  vessels.  In  animals  in  which  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  cells  has  been  artificially  produced  by  metallic  poisoning,  punc- 
ture of  the  diabetic  centre  produces  glycosuria.  Glycosuria  is  also 
observed  in  men  after  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  and  in  animals 
after  the  inhalation  of  irritant  vapours  and  after  stimulation  of  the 
■  pneumogastric  nerve.  Schiff  produced  glycosuria  experimentally  by 
the  removal  of  the  spleen  from  animals,  but  it  does  not  follow  this 
operation  in  man.  He  also  tied  off  successive  portions  of  the  liver 
from  connection  with  the  circulation,  and  found  the  production  of 
sugar  proportionately  decreased.  The  frog  is  capable  of  surviving 
extirpation  of  the  liver  for  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
no  sugar  is  found  in  the  blood  (Schiff).  If  the  vagus  nerve  is  di- 
vided in  the  neck,  or  if  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  above  the  origin 
of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  diabetes  may  result.  Bernard  sug- 
gested that  glycosuria  might  be  cured  if  it  were  possible  to  galva- 
nise the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  foregoing  experiments  demon- 
strate that  glycosuria  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  nerve  lesions 
and  irritations.  It  is  also  frequently  associated  with  modifications 
in  the  activity  of  the  hepatic  circulation. 

^  THE  CIRCULATION  AND   DIABETES 

The  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  connection  with  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  liver  and  passive  hepatic  congestion  secondary  to  ad- 
vanced cardiac  disease  favours  the  hypothesis  that  glycosuria  may  be 
developed  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through 
the  liver,  w^hich  is  thereby  stimulated  to  an  active  conversion  of  its 
glycogen  into  sugar*  or  else  the  blood  passes  so  rapidly  through  the 
liver  that  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the  food  by  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  does  not  have  time  to  be  converted  into  glycogen,  but 
goes  through  the  liver  into  the  general  circulation  unaltered.  Thus, 
w^hether  the  glycogenic  function  he  increased  or  diminished  in  gly- 
cosuria, either  condition  would  demand  altered  activity  of  the  portal 
circulation. 
^  VARIOUS  THEORIES  OF   DIABETES 

H       Huppert.  Pettenkofer,  and  Voit  advocate  the  following  theory: 
Sugar,  like  urea,  is  a  normal  product  of  the  decomposition  of  albu- 
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mtaooi  bodies.    In  faeahii  tbe  si^ar  is  cnridwrd;  in 
iMRfgiM  ubh  iMifiikil  IS  jbioibco,  owinp  to  die  destraction  of 
red  bloodoorpiisdet  orratinnrd  by  maluuuiiiuu;  tbcrekxr 
accmnntites  in  the  Uood.    Sugar  ts  fcxmed  hum  the 

coontocsts  of  tbc  bodjr  witidi  undergo  rxptd  irmiiiLal 
Tins  ba  dvy  regard  as  proved  by  tbe  increase  in  tbe  qtiaslitj 
nra  efimtnalcd    \^0n  M elnii^  fonnd  si^ar  in  tbe  urine  of  a 
betsc  patient  aher  a  twentj-six  boors'  Eist. 

Porter  believes  thai  tbe  renal  epitbelial  ce!lsp  which  be  daims 
frequently  enlarged  in  diabetic  patients,  take  an  active  part  in 
saDnfactnre  of  0ticose  because  the  blood  of  diabetic  patieiits 
eontains  enough  sngar  at  any  one  time  to  account  for  all  whicli 
foond  in  the  nrioe.  The  epitbelial  cells  are  supposed  to  mantif 
tnre  the  sugar  out  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  This  theory 
confirmation,  howcirer.  and  it  should  be  obsenred  that  a  Tcry 
amount  of  sngar,  which  furnishes  a  mere  trace  in  the  blood  at  any 
one  time,  but  whtch  is  constantly  eliminated  from  the  large  quantity 
of  Udod  continually  passing  through  the  kidneys,  may  amoont  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  number  of  grammes.  In 
of  tbe  established  facts  in  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  tbe'' 
Uvcr.  it  seems  unnecessary  to  believe  that  the  renal  epHbelium  exer- 
cises any  special  metabolic  power  in  diabetes ;  moreover^  tbe  kid- 
neys may  appear  quite  normal  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes. 

Bnmton  reports  several  cases  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tape- 
worm. He  thinks  that  the  increased  appetite  caused  by  the  presence 
of  tbe  worm  may  have  been  instrumental  in  catising  the  gt>xosYtria 
from  overeating^  but  it  b  possible  that  the  peripheral  irritation  of 
sympatbetic  nerve  fibres  may  have  been  conveyed  to  the  diabetic 
centre  in  the  medulla*  and  thence  reflected  to  the  vasomotor  system 
of  thelKxr. 

Some  recent  experiments  and  clinical  observations  justify  the 
belief  that  the  skeletal  muscles  play  a  more  important  rote  in  the 
productifjn  of  diabetes  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed. 

During  their  activity  they  normally  consume  glycogen  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  If  they  fail  to  perform  this  function  properly,  it 
accumulates  in  the  system. 

Kiilz  has  shown  that  muscular  activity  favours  the  consimtpttoti 
of  sugar  in  the  organism  of  the  diabetic,  and  that  much  less  sugar  is 
eliminated  while  such  patients  are  taking  vigorous  exercise. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  hepatic  diseases  and ' 
lesions  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  secreting  surface  of  the  organ  is ' 
destroyed,  and  in  which  glycosuria  may  never  be  present,  but  in 
these  conditions  it  is  possible  that  while  a  part  of  the  liver  is  totally 
destroyed  there  may  be  some  remaining  cells  which  are  still  endowed 
with  normal  functional  activity,  whereas  in  the  disease  under  discus- 
sion it  is  probable  tliat  none  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  main* 
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tains  its  normal  control  over  metabolic  processes,  and  hence,  what- 
ever sugar  is  brought  to  the  organ  by  the  portal  vein  passes  into  the 
general  circulation  unaltered.  In  the  graver  forms  of  diabetes,  in 
addition  to  the  functional  disturbances  of  the  liver,  there  is  believed 
to  be  present  also  a  condition  of  malnutrition  in  which  sugar  either 
fails  to  be  consumed  or.  as  suggested  by  Yeo,  *'  we  may  suppose  that 
in  these  cases  a  morbid  ferment  is  formed  in  the  system,  possibly  in 
connection  with  some  radical  fault  of  stomach  or  intestinal  digestion, 
and  that  this  determines  the  rapid  reconversion  of  glycogen  into 
sugar," 

Symptoms. — ^Thc  most  important  symptoms  of  a  typical  case  of 
diabetes  which  are  to  be  combated  by  diet  are  (a)  extreme  thirst, 
(b)  the  large  quantity  of  urine  voided  and  rapid  emaciation  and  loss 
of  strength. 

(a)  Thirst,  The  Mouth, — ^Thirst  becomes  excessive,  and  is  not 
quenched  by  drinking,  although  patients  will  drink  almost  any  avail- 
able fluid — even  their  own  urine — in  their  endeavour  to  relieve  it. 

The  absorption  by  the  blood  vessels  of  fluid  from  the  tissues  is 
held  to  be  the  main  cause  of  this  thirst  (Vogel),  which  is  most  in- 
tense one  or  two  hours  after  meals,  when  sugar  formation  is  most 
active,  and  ten  or  fifteen  quarts  of  water  may  be  consumed  daily  if 
patients  are  not  restrained  from  drinking  freely. 

The  saliva  is  thick,  frothy,  and  acid,  and  often  contains  sugar. 

The  mouth  becomes  sticky  or  dry,  even  to  the  extent  of  interfer- 
ing with  articulation,  and  there  is  often  a  sweetish  taste,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  sugar  present  in  the  saliva  and  the  blood  of 
the  capillaries  which  circulate  among  the  taste  bulbs. 

The  tongue  is  at  first  moist  and  sticky  and  coated  with  promi- 
nent papillae:  later  it  may  become  dry.  dark  red,  and  fissured.  The 
appetite  is  at  first  excessive  ;  it  amounts  to  bulimia  in  some  cases ;  at 
other  times  it  is  capricious  or  intermittent,  and  subsequently  it  fails 
completely  when  the  digestion  becomes  impaired  through  the  symp- 
toms of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh. 

(b)  The  Urine. — ^T!ie  average  quantity  of  urine  voided  is  between 
two  to  three  times  the  normal  amoimt^that  is,  from  3,000  to  4*500 
cubic  centimetres.  If  water  is  being  drained  from  the  tissues  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  may  exceed  the  amount  of  fluid  ingested, 
but  obviously  this  condition  cannot  last  very  long.  Exceptionally 
as  much  as  5,000  to  6,000  cubic  centimetres  or  more  may  be  voided 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

Frequent  calls  to  micturate  at  night  greatly  interfere  with  the 
patienl*s  rest  As  a  rule,  the  more  sugar  present  the  paler  is  the 
urine,  and  it  grows  turbid  soon  after  standing,  from  the  development 
of  yeast  fungijs  (Toruia  ccrcz'isia),  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  sediment,  if  present,  is  usually  light,  and  the  odour  may  resemble 
whey  or  hay.    The  urine  is  sweetish ;  the  reaction  is  usually  acid, 
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but  may  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  the  acidity  is  usually  \my 
portionatc  to  the  quantity  of  sugar ;  it  is  increased  by  development 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid,  products  of  fermentation,    Aflei 
standing  it  does  not   become  alkaline  from   ammoniacal  (ennerhj 
tation,  but  undergoes  saccharine  fermentation.     In  a  majority  oSJ 
cases  the  specific  gravity  is  considerably  higher  than  the  nonniil,} 
rising  to  between  1.035  a"^  1050  or  more.     Bouchardat  rcpomil 
case  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.074,  ^"^  Pavy  one  with  a  specific^ 
gravity  as  low  as  1,010,  which  is  certainly  exceptional.    It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  quantity  of  urea  present  as  well  as 
affects  the  specific  gravity. 

The  urea  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  proteid  food  eletiS 
ingested,  and  as  patients  are  usually  fed  upon  nitrogenous  food»  urcij 
is  naturally  increased  beyond  the  normal  average.    Sometimes  two « 
three  times  the  normal  quantity  is  excreted.    Urea,  however,  alway 
exists  in  small  proportion  in  comparison  with  the  whole  quantity « 
urine  voided.     There  arc  some  instances  in  which  there  is  appar 
ently  an  increased  waste  of  the  albuminous  tissues  of  the  body,  re 
suiting  in  the  production  of  more  urea. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  present  varies  greatly  ;  an  avtfdt^c 
be  stated  as  from  thirty-two    to    thirty-five    parts    per    ihousan 
of  urine,  but  the  total  may  even  exceed  five  hundred 
per  diem. 

The  effect  of  a  heavy  meal  of  starchy  food  in  increasing  the 
sugar  is  promptly  shown  by  the  urine*  usually  within  two  hours^and 
it  lasts  during  several  hours.  In  some  cases  very  little  sugar  is 
eliminated,  and  yet  the  symptoms  are  very  severe ;  in  others  a  great 
deal  is  voided  and  the  symptoms  are  not  at  jail  severe,  but  as  1 
rule  applying  to  a  majority  of  cases,  the  severity  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes with  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed.  After  grape  sugar  has  dis- 
appeared during  dietetic  treatment,  inosite  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  urine,  as  in  simple  polyuria.  Other  substances  found  occasionally 
in  connection  with  sugar  are  acetone,  alcohol,  alkapton.  diacetic  acid, 
aceton,  ^-oxybutyric  acid,  peptones,  and  fat  (Hpuria).  More  or 
less  albuminuria  is  observed. 

While  dietetic  treatment  is  in  progress  the  urine  should  be  peri* 
odically  tested  with  careful  relation  to  the  ingested  food,  and  sped* 
mens  should  be  examined  which  are  passed  from  two  to  four  hours 
after  eating  various  articles  of  diet  in  order  to  observe  as  exactly 
as  possible  the  influence  of  such  diet  upon  the  elimination  of  glu* 
cose* 

The  Skin  and  Bowels, — Because  so  much  water  is  eliminated  10 
the  urine  there  is  scarcely  any  perspiration,  and  the  skin  becomes 
dry  and  wrinkled^  the  face  looks  drawn  and  pinched,  and  the  ey€$ 
arc  hollow.  In  advanced  cases  a  sweetish,  sickening  odour  is  ex- 
haled from  the  skin  and  in  the  expired  air.     From  lack  of  intestinal 
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secretion  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  although  diarrhoea  may 
alternate  with  constipation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

Hunger.' — At  first  the  food  eaten  does  not  supply  the  needs  of 
the  body  and  there  is  constant  craving  for  more. 

To  obtain  the  requisite  carbon  from  fats  a  labourer,  taking  his 
ordinary  allowance  of  proteids,  wonld  in  addition  have  to  eat  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  fats,  which  would  be  manifestly 
impossible.  The  diabetic  is  practically  in  this  position  when  all 
carbohydrates  are  denied  him,  and  a  much  larger  bulk  of  food  is 
necessary  for  him  than  if  he  could  eat  food  containing  more  carbon 
but  less  protein.  This  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  extreme  hunger 
which  is  felt  by  many  diabetics  when  suddenly  deprived  of  their  ac- 

I customed  starchy  foods, 
I  Later  Symptoms. — In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  prominent  with  flatus,  sour  eructations,  and  a  disgust 
for  all  kinds  of  food.  The  teeth  decay,  the  gums  become  tender, 
and  mastication  is  difficuh. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  frequently  the  seat  of  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  with  thickening  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine,  Diarrhcea  may  be  caused  by  the  excretion  of  sugar 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  surface.  Occasionally  nausea  and  vom- 
iting are  present,  and  the  ejecta  may  contain  acetone.  The  secre- 
tion  of  bile  is  lessened.    Hmactation  sooner  or  later  becomes  extreme 

1      and  progresses,  although  the  appetite  remains  normal  or  may  be  still 

Hincreascd. 

^^  The  loss  of  weight*  which  is  so  pronounced  a  feature  of  most 
advanced  cases  of  diabetes,  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  non-burning 
of  carbohydrates,  and  in  part  to  the  loss  of  their  albumin-protecting 
action  (Graham  Lusk),  In  health,  oxygen  is  used  to  consume  sugars, 
which  in  diabetes,  when  sugars  are  withheld,  burns  the  fat  of  the 

^body  instead,  so  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled  and  carbon 

Hdtoxide  exhaled  may  remain  nearly  identical  in  the  two  conditions. 
while  emaciation  progresses.     In  addition  to  lack  of  nitrogen  of 

^ihe  tissues  the  wasting  is  also  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 

^■drain  of  fluid  from  the  system  which  takes  place  when  once  over- 

'  action  of  the  kidneys  is  established.  Phthisis  is  often  present  and 
increases  the  rapidity  of  the  emaciation.  Exceptionally,  early  in 
the  disease  the  patient,  owing  to  the  greater  appetite  and  the  large 
amount  of  fluid  dnink,  may  increase  somewhat  in  weight.  Muscular 
weakness  and  debility  rapiflly  supervene  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 

^^to  be  accounted  for  by  the  usual  loss  of  flesh. 

^m  In  general,  it  may  be  said  in  the  milder  forms  of  diabetes  that  the 
sugar  in  the  urine  is  derived  from  carbohydrate  foods,  while  in  the 
more  serious  forms  it  is  also  derived  from  the  nitrogenous  metab- 
olism. The  sugar  which  is  eaten  as  food  or  which  is  formed  by 
starch  in  the  alimentary  canal,  after  absorption  is  mainly  used  under 
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normal  conditions  in  the  production  of  force,  but  in  diabetes  it  ^ 
eliminated  unaltered  from  the  bodVi  and  there  is  consequt-nt  1.,  t 
heat  production  and  muscular  power. 

Since  a  large  amount  of  heat-producing  material  passes  trom  tlM 
body  Without  complete  oxidation,  the  body  temperature  is  not 
frequently  subnormal,  and  it  may  so  remain  throughout  the  dtsea 
unless  there  be  some  inflammatory  complication.  The  axillary  le 
pcrature  may  be  97"*  or  even  95*  F,  The  occurrence  of  any  acu 
joint  or  visceral  inflammation  or  of  any  acute  fever  causes  a  redu 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  eliminated  while  the  pyrexia  lasts, 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  by  some  observers  thought  to  be  due  to 
increased  combustion  of  sugar  in  the  body  during  the  pyrexial  stage, 
but  Bernard  attributed  it  to  an  interference  with  tlie  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  and  the 
temperature  is  subnormal. 

\\'hen  great  feebleness  compels  the  patient  to  become  bedriddc 
bedsores  and  excoriations  from  frequent  passage  of  acid  and 
charine  urine  add  to  his  discomfort. 

Diabetic  coma  is  the  precursor  of  sudden  death  in  a  certain  nura* 
ber  of  cases,  and  it  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  worst  possible  smj 
torn  which  may  arise.  Many  theories  have  been  oflfered  in  explan 
tion  of  this  symptom,  and  the  one  which  is  at  present  in  vogue  i 
that  it  is  produced  by  an  acid  intoxication  produced  by  accumulatii 
in  the  system  of  ^-oxybutyric  acid,  constituting  an  acidosis  (Nau* 
nyn).  This  acid  is  found  in  the  tissues  and  blood,  and  also»  in 
bination  with  bases,  in  the  urine.  The  acid  is  derived  from  lis 
albumins,  and  possibly  fats,  and  over  200  grammes  may  be  pres< 
in  the  tissues  in  a  fatal  case.  Gangrene,  asthenia,  or  iniercur 
diseases  cause  a  number  of  deaths. 

There  are  other  symptoms  affecting  the  nervous  system,  ihr 
etc.,  and  there  are  many  cnmplications  which  may  arise  in  the  1 
of  the  disease,  but  a  consideration  of  them  would  lead  too  far  froni 
the  object  of  the  present  discussion,  which  is  to  deal   with  those 
symptoms  which  bear  a  more  immediate  relation  to  the  metabolism 
of  the  food. 

Some  of  the  complicating  diseases  with  w^hich  diabetes  may  be 
associated  make  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  a  rigid  regimen  without 
producing  more  harm  than  good.  Such,  for  example,  are  acute  goitt 
and  chronic  nephritis,  in  both  of  which  a  meat  diet  is  injuriou!^.  an^ 
if  carbohydrates  are  also  cut  off  the  patient  has  little  or  ni 
left  to  eat.  In  these  cases  the  diet  must  be  determined  by  whicl. 
constitutes  the  graver  complication  (see  p.  505). 

Course. — The  course  of  diabetes  is  so  protracted  that'  there  " 
abundant  opportunity  and  usually  necessity  for  trying  dietetic  ex- 
periments, for  it  w^ill  be  found  impossible  to  establish  rules  for  dii 
tetic  treatment  to  which  exceptions  may  not  arise  from  time  to  l 
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in  the  course  of  any  mdividital  case.    The  disease  is  sometimes  well 

established  long  before  its  symptoms  become  sufficiently  urgent  to 

i^attract  the  attention  of  the  patient.    Persons  who  believe  themselves 

^pio  be  in  perfect  health  and  who  apply  for  life-insurance  examination 

^may  be  informed  for  the  first  time  of  the  presence  of  glycosuria, 

and  many  cases  are  now  discovered  through  incidental  examination 

of  the  urine  in  connection  with  some  other  disease,  which  would  have 

been  overlooked  a  few  decades  ago,  when  clinical  urinalysis  was  very 

imperfect. 

If  treatment  is  begun  before  the  symptoms  are  well  advanced 
the  lives  of  many  patients  may  be  prolonged — in  some  cases  for  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years — ^whereas,  of  seven  hundred  cases  reported 
by  Proiit  which  occurred  over  thirty  years  ago»  only  two  patients 
lived  beyond  ten  years.  Frerichs  reported  one  case  which  extended 
through  twenty  years  and  several  more  in  which  the  disease  lasted 
between  ten  and  eighteen  years.  Occasionally  diabetes  is  extremely 
acute,  and  may  prove  fatal  within  three  weeks,  but  in  such  instances 
it  is  probable  that  glycosuria  has  been  present  for  a  long  time  with- 
II      out  discovery. 

H       ProgBOsis,^ — ^Between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  all  cases  are  fatal  in 
^less  than  three  years;  undoubtedly  a  few   which  are   recognised 
sufficiently  early  may  be  completely  cured»  but  glycosuria,  like  al- 
buminuria, indicates  a  weakness  of  the  system  in  a  special  direc- 
tion,  and,  the  disease  having  once  occurred,  the  patient  should  be 
under  reasonable  supervision  for  many  years.     It  has  been  aptly 
said  that  **  the  only  chance  that  a  diabetic  has  of  being  cured  is  to 
believe  that  he  never  is  cured  '* — that  is.  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  avoid  all  indiscretions  in  hygienic  and  dietary  matters.     There 
seems  to  be  a  relation  between  the  general  bodily  nutrition  and  the 
chance  of  recovery  or  improvement.     Usually  stout,  middle-aged 
men  yield  best  to  treatment ;  thin  persons  withstand  the  disease  less 
^well,  and  rapid  emaciation  is  always  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
^k>resence  of  sugar.    The  prognosis  is  more  favourable  in  those  cases 
^'which  are  readily  amenable  to  the  influence  of  a  strict  dietetic  regi- 
men.    The  prognosis  is  more  favotirable  if  the  sugar  does  not 
Hspeedily  return  if  the  dietetic  treatment  be  interrupted,  and  also 
^rif  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  large  and  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
small.     Cases  which  occur  in  connection  with  gout  are  relatively 
light.     In  emaciated  cases  the  malnutrition  is  so  great  that  the  pa- 
tients easily  acquire  other  diseases,  especially  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, and  many  die  from  complications  rather  than  from  the  imme- 
•diate  effect  of  the  disease  itself. 
Diagnosis, — ^To  determine  the  presence  of  permanent  glycosuria, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  for  two  days  upon  a  standard  diet  con- 
taining no  other  carbohydrate  food  than  ino  grammes  of  wheat  brea<I 
(von  Noorden).    The  urine  passed  during  twenty-four  hours  is  then 
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collected  and  analysed  by  polarisation  and  titration  or  fermentano^ 
If  sugar  be  present,  the  carbohydrate  allowance  should  be  varied  fur 
a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  determine  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of 
sugar  eliminated,  and  serve  as  a  guide  for  dietetic  treatment.  Tem- 
porary glycosuria  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as 
excessive  indulgence  in  sweets,  poisoning  from  amyl  nitrite,  mer- 
cury, chloroform,  alcohol,  etc.  It  has  been  observed  during  preg- 
nancy and  after  anthrax,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  etc* 
In  the  transient  form  of  glycosuria  the  urine  contains  much  less 
sugar  than  in  diabetes  mellitus.  and  all  the  severe  symptoms  of  ex- 
cessive  thirst,  emaciation,  and  extensive  tissue  waste^  leading^  to  local 
disease  and  usually  death,  are  wanting. 

In  polyuria  or  diabetes  insipidus  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine* 
and  the  specific  gravity  is  very  low — 1.002  to  1,005. 

Primary  peptonitric  diabetes  is  described  by  Quinquand  as  a  dis- 
ease presenting  the  clinical  features  of  mellituria — thirst,  marked 
cachexia,  polyuria,  etc* — but  instead  of  sugar,  the  urine  contains 
peptones;  it  polarises  to  the  left,  and  is  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Temporary  lactosuria  sometimes  occurs  as  an  accompaniment  of 
the  puerperal  state,  and  is  not  of  special  dietetic  significance. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  diabetes  to-day  is  much  more 
successful  than  it  w^as  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  w*hen  every  case  was 
regarded  as  necessarily  fatal  The  treatment  should  be  (i)  prophy* 
lactic,  (2)  dietetic.  (3)  hygienic,  and  (4)  medicinal 

Prophylaxis, — Until  more  is  known  of  the  aetiology  of  diabetes 
definite  prophylactic  rules  cannot  be  established ;  but  in  gfeneral. 
where  there  is  distinct  heredity  to  be  feared,  or  when  the  Hthtc-aci 
diathesis  exists,  all  excitement  of  the  nervous  system.  mcntaJ 
physical,  as  well  as  indulgence  in  alcohol  and  sweets,  should  be 
uously  avoided. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — General  Observations*— When  prescribing 
any  dietetic  regimen  for  diabetic  patients,  the  general  condition  of 
bodily  nutrition  niu^t  be  carefully  considered*  Obese,  naturally 
robust,  and  sometimes  gouty  patients  will  be  benefited  by  very 
strictly  limited  and  carefully  regulated  diet,  but  emaciated  and  feel 
patients  cannot  always  endure  the  severity  of  a  strict  diabet 
diet  without  too  great  loss  of  vitality,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
maintain  their  strength  even  at  the  cost  of  sometimes  increasing  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Obese  persons  make  their  fat  largciv 
out  of  carbohydrates,  and  hence  a  nitrogenous  diet  is  particulartv 
well  suited  to  their  condition,  whereas  emaciated,  weak  patients  gain 
no  flesh  upon  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet,  and  it  may  barely  sup- 
port life  for  them. 

Some  persons  wnth  diabetes  have  been  said  to  excrete  more  sugar 
on  a  diet  of  animal  food  than  on  the  hydrocarbons,  but  it  will  gen<   ~ 
ally  be  found  that  such  patients  have  eaten  some  farinaceous  fc 
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bread,  etc.  with  their  meat,  and  the  combination  seems  particularly 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  secretion  of  saccharine  urine  once 
established.  Such  patients  may  be  temporarily  given  a  diet  in  which 
fat  in  great  part  replaces  meat,  the  fat  being  eaten  with  those  vege- 
tables which  contain  a  minimum  of  starch  and  sugar  (see  p.  I3S)» 

Regulation  of  the  diet  should  be  faithfully  tried  before  any  medi- 
cation is  resorted  to»  for  the  latter  frequently  becomes  superfluous, 
but  a  placebo  may  be  given  if  necessary.  Dwring  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  1871  it  was  observed  that  a  number  of  diabetics  im- 
proved considerably  owing  to  the  enforced  restriction  in  their  diet 
(Bouchardat). 

Cantani  advises  a  preliminary  fast  of  twenty-four  hours  before 
commencing  dietetic  treatment,  but  the  value  of  this  expedient  is 
questionable. 

Phenomenal  improvement  follows  in  many  cases  upon  a  diet 
which  excludes  starches  and  sugars  almost  completely,  but  this  is  a 
difficult  regimen  to  enforce,  for  the  craving  for  carbohydrates,  espe- 
cially for  bread,  becomes  so  fierce  tliat  patients  whose  verachy  is 
otherwise  unimpeachable  will  resort  to  lying  or  any  form  of  decep- 
tion to  obtain  this  coveted  food. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  most  difficuh  of 
all  food  for  a  man  to  be  deprived  of.  when  once  accustomed  to  it,  is 
bread.  This  has  always  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  arctic  expedi- 
tions in  which  men  have  been  reduced  to  a  starvation  dietary,  and  it 
is  usually  observ^ed  in  any  form  of  largely  restricted  diet,  although 
patients  who  are  living  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk  appear  to 
have  somewhat  less  craving  for  it  than  diabetics,  who  are  allowed  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  especially  meat.  This  is  due  in  part  to  life- 
long association  of  certain  kinds  of  food  with  one  another  at  meals 
and  the  habit  of  eating  this  one  article  of  food  with  more  constancy 
than  any  other,  but  it  is  also  undoubtedly  referable  to  a  positive 
craving  of  the  system,  which  is  particularly  marked  in  diabetes,  for 
a  kind  of  food  which  the  tissues  need  but  cannot  assimilate.  For 
this  reason  it  is  generally  advisable  to  allow  patients  from  two  to 
four  or  even  six  ounces  of  bread  a  day  in  divided  portions ;  other- 
wise the  craving  for  it  does  them  positive  harm,  and  a  loathing  for 
all  food  results,  or  they  break  all  restraints  and  injure  themselves 
more  by  overeating* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  diabetic  patients  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  worry  and 
anxiety  about  themselves,  with  too  close  an  observation  of  their 
own  diet,  will  often  react  unfavourably.  Moreover,  it  is  undoubtedly 
much  harder  for  these  patients  to  restrain  themselves  from  eat- 
ing varieties  of  food  which  are  not  w-holesome  for  them  if  they  sit 
at  a  general  table  where  others  arc  indulging  in  various  luxuries  of 
the  season.     It  is  sometimes  possible  for  them,  as  has  been  proved 
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by  Cantani.  to  maintain  good  health  for  many  years  upon  a  stnrfy 
nilrogcnous  diet,  but  in  attempting  to  enforce  any  rigid  dietetic  sys- 
tem one  is  compelled  to  have  some  regard  for  the  environmcni  and 
general  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  the  itidi- 
vidua!  so  miserable  by  too  harsh  rules  as  to  defeat  the  very  object  in 
vicw»  and  the  adoption  of  a  too  restricted  system  of  diet  may  rtsult 
in  disastrous  failure.  For  these  reasons  it  is  now  customary  to  allow 
patients  a  mure  liberal  dietary  in  diabetes  than  was  at  first  permitted 
after  tlie  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  infiucnct 
of  carbohydrates  upon  it,  but  they  should  always  be  given  carefully 
written  directions  as  to  what  articles  they  may  eat  and  what  miut 
be  avoided. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
patient  in  regard  to  carrying  out  his  treatment,  it  is  highly  undcsir^ 
able  that  he  should  devote  too  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  and, 
when  possible,  it  is  better  to  have  some  one  else  select  and  provide 
food  for  him  in  order  that  his  mind  may  not  be  constantly  occupW 
with  questions  of  dietetics  which  tend  to  restrict  the  appetite,  and 
sometimes  to  materially  interfere  with  the  beneficial  effects  d  the 
diet.  There  is  the  more  need  for  supemsion  of  the  diet  by  a  second 
person,  because  the  craving  of  diabetic  patients  often  attains  in 
ascendency  over  their  will  power  and  habits  of  truthfulness;  in  fact 
a  lack  of  mental  force  and  even  imbecility  are  quite  cbaracteristk  C 
the  advanced  disease. 

Deception  should  be  suspected  in  those  cases  in  which  ibffrw 
more  urine  passed  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  qtnutiQrw 
fluid  allowed  in  the  diet,  and  in  those  cases  which  apfamily  ough 
to  improve  upon  dietetic  treatment,  but  in  whicb  after  rcpeittd 
trials  no  headway  is  made  in  regard  tl>  cotitroIHitg  tbe 
sugar  in  the  urine.  I  have  known  hospital  paticsits  fo  steal  brol 
and  potatoes  and  consume  them  surreptitiotisir  in  spile  of  repeaiel 
warnings,  and  also  to  acquire  such  a  craTm^  for 
them  to  drink  their  own  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  #tirfyfir  rc^nd 
should  be  adopted  by  the  patient,  it  is  fottnd  to  te  ti^  rale  tial  &tf 
easier  for  most  patients  to  begin  with  tbe  fidlj  ir^ftiifwl  firt  it 
once  than  to  gradually  eliminate  one  artide  after  laoriier  bum  4e 
menu.  The  urine  should  always  be  thorotigMj 
tatively  and  quantitatively,  for  sugar,  urea*  mk 
restricted  diet  is  commenced,  and  peiiodic 
made  during  the  course  of  the  treatment  in 
effect  upon  the  disease  of  withholdkig 
and  drink. 

At  first  it  is  well  to  make  such  e 


quently,  if  the  patient  is  doing  well,  oikc 
ficient. 
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The  effect  of  no  dietetic  system  is  immediate,  and  at  least  two 

days  may  be  required  for  the  patient  to  come  fully  imder  the  influence 
of  treatment,  because  the  materials  already  present  in  the  body  when 
the  new  diet  is  commenced  may  serve  as  a  source  of  sugar  for  some 
little  time  afterwards. 

The  general  principles  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetic  pa- 
tients are,  first,  to  exclude  from  the  diet,  when  possible,  all  those 
articles  which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  the  formation  of  sugar; 
secondly,  to  devise  means  for  relief  of  the  craving  for  starchy  and 
saccharine  foods  which  patients  kept  on  a  nitrogenous  diet  are  cer- 
tain to  experience  before  long*  and  to  see  that  while  reducing  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  ihe  food,  the  patient  is  not  suffering  to  a  danger- 
ous extent  from  lack  of  nntrition.  It  is  difficult  to  formulate  rules 
of  diet  which  can  be  adhered  to  in  al!  cases.  There  are  many  pa- 
tients confined  to  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet  who  lose  flesh  and 
strength  so  rapidly  that  although  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
glycosuria  is  attained,  a  new  danger  arises  from  anaemia  and 
emaciation. 

For  convenience  of  description  of  dietetic  treatment  cases  of 
diabetes  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes :  (a)  Those  patients 
who  pass  a  considerable  c[uantity  of  urine  containing  a  large  percent- 
age of  sugar,  but  in  whom  the  general  health  is  still  good,  (b)  Cases 
in  which,  in  addition  to  the  passage  of  considerable  sugar  in  the 
urine,  there  is  more  or  less  dyspepsia,  emaciation,  and  debility,  (c) 
Cases  in  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  become  rapidly  severe 
after  the  first  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

(fl)  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  dietetic  treatment  is  productive 
of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  not  rarely  the  patients  begin  to  gain 
flesh  and  strength  ;  they  sleep  better ;  the  daily  quantity  of  urine 
falls  perhaps  from  tlirce  hundred  ounces  to  seventy,  and  it  ap* 
proaches  the  normal  composition ;  the  excessive  appetite  and  thirst 
diminish ;  the  digestion  improves,  and  in  one  to  three  weeks  the 
sugar  may  entirely  disappear.  Such  patients  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  cured,  however,  as  soon  as  the  sugar  disappears — not,  in  fact,  until 
they  can  eat  starches  in  ordinary  quantity  without  exciting  the  ap- 
pearance of  glycosuria.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dujardin- 
Reaumetz,  patients  of  this  class  may  be  cured  who  have  been  elimi- 
nating as  much  as  three  thousand  grains  of  sugar  per  diem.  When- 
ever sugar,  or  amylaceous  food  absorbed  as  sugar,  passes  through 
the  circulation  unaltered,  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  system,  and,  as 
Bauer  says,  it  serves  merely  as  "  useless  ballast." 

(6)  The  second  class  of  cases  is  also  amenable  to  dietetic  treat- 
ment, but  the  benefit  is  not  so  immediate  and  usually  not  so  great 
as  in  the  first  group,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  cause  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  sugar,  although  it  may  be  reduced  to  two  hundred 
or  three  himdred  grains  a  day.    When  the  amount  of  urine  is  less- 
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ened  by  the  changes  of  menu,  the  specific  gravity  remains  high,  sni 
sugar  is  abundant,  the  prognosis  is  very  grave.  The  patieui  c-inr.' 
tolerate  the  diet,  and  drugs  must  be  resorted  to. 

(c)  In  the  third  and  most  severe  class  of  cases   diet,  r 
ment  is  sometimes  of  avail,  and  it  should  be  always  iindcr.aK. 
it  may  prevent  the  patient  from  becoming  worse,  although  it  is  mv 
able  to  accomplish  a  cure. 

But  usually  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause the  patients,  who  are  often  young  subjects,  continue  to  fofw 
sugar  from  nitrogenous  food  after  starches  and  sugars  have  bea 
proscribed,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  devise  any  special  cohf 
bination  of  food,  or  to  find  any  single  food  upon  which  they  can  sup- 
port life  and  from  which  they  are  not  able  to  produce  su^r.  Their 
nutrition  is  extremely  poor,  and  they  go  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse 
Nut  seldom  they  are  thin,  neurotic  subjects  when  the  disease  fini 
attacks  them,  and  therefore  have  very  little  capital  to  draw  tipoa 
In  extreme  cases  a  careful  comparison  between  the  amount  of  food 
ingci^lcil  and  sugar  eliminated  has  furnished  evidence  that  they  act 
even  capable  of  manufacturing  sugar  or  glycogeti  out  of  the  rati9C9* 
lar  tissues  of  their  own  bodies,  as  well  as  from  proteid  foods* 

A  clinical  comparison  of  the  different  varieties  of  diabetes  aboit 
described,  with  the  theories  which  have  been  discussed  in  regard  to 
the  possible  method  of  the  production  of  the  disease,  emphasises  the 
conclusion  that  cases  of  diabetes  may  not  alt  have  exactiv  tbe 
same  aetiology. 

By  different  writers  all  gradations  of  diet  have  been  recocs* 
mended,  so  long  as  the  carbohydrates  are  restricted,  from  the  ab* 
solute  meat  diet  of  Cantani  to  the  skim-milk  diet  of  Donkin  and  the 
more  liberal  mntu  of  the  majority  of  authorities. 

Some  patients  who  have  a  very  good  appetite  when  allowed  i 
mixed  diet  lose  il  altogether  when  put  upon  an  cxchisive  nitsxkge^ 
nous  regimen.  There  are  those  who  can  live  contentedly  on  an  ex* 
elusive  diet  of  proteid  food  and  Eats  for  a  certain  length  of  lime^ 
say  ten  days  or  a  fortnight — if  the  principle  of  the  treatment  be  ex- 
plained to  thcni  and  they  are  anxious  of  being  cured,  hut  sooner  or 
later  they  almost  always  find  it  intolerable  to  wliolly  abstain  from 
starchy  and  saccharine  foods,  and  many  prefer  to  live  less  long, 
but  in  more  comfort  than  such  restriction  implies.  This  is  pn^l^- 
ably  attributable  more  to  long-continued  habit  or  heredity  than 
actual  inability  to  support  life  on  a  purely  nitrogenous  diet,  for» 
as  stated  elsewhere  (p.  320),  the  Eskimos  thrive  upon  a  diet  ab- 
solutely free  from  starches  and  sugars  of  every  kind.  Tt  is  be- 
lieved by  Ebstein  and  others  that  an  exclusive  meat  diet  may  be 
injurious  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  produce  acetonaemia.  and  it 
may  favour  the  increase  of  uric-acid  deposits  in  those  having  tbe 
uric-acid  diathesis.    To  obtain  enough  carbon  from  such  a  diet  for 
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the  needs  of  the  system,  a  very  large  quantity  of  proteid  food  must 
be  consumed. 

When  chronic  nephritts  compHcates  diabetes  the  difficulty  of 
dieting  is  much  enhanced,  for  meat  is  injurious  for  the  nephritis^ 
and  starches  are  prohibited  in  diabetes.  This  condition  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  **  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  dia- 
betic/* As  a  compromise  such  patients  must  usually  be  put  upon 
a  milk  diet. 

Dujardin-Beaunietz  states  that  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  elimi- 
nated falls  to  ten  grammes  a  day,  less  rigorous  withholding  of 
starches  is  needed. 

Mild  cases  of  diabetes  seldom  occur  in  children,  hence  the  diet 
for  them  must  be  even  more  closely  confined  to  proteids  than  for 
adults. 

Many  elaborate  diet  tables  have  been  prepared,  and  for  those 
whose  means  permit  of  indulgence  in  delicacies  considerable  variety 
may  be  secured  without  the  use  of  carbohydrates ;  but  for  the  poor 
in  hospitals  and  at  home  it  is  a  difficult  probleni  to  furnish  inexpen- 
sive variety  without  occasional  recourse  to  starchy  foods* 

Foods  allowed  in  Diabetes 

Soaps  and  broths  made  of  meat  of  any  kind  without  vegetables, 
[ox-tail  and  turtle  soup,  gumbo,  curry. 
Eggs  in  any  form. 
Crusiaceafts,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimp. 

Fresh  Hsh  of  all  kinds  and  fish  roe.  Caviare,  anchovies.  Salt 
fish,  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  may  be  allowed,  unless  they  increase 

P  thirst  too  much. 
Fresh  meat,  fowl  and  game  of  all  kinds.     Ham,  bacon,  smoked 
beef,  tongue,  sweetbreads,  kidneys. 

Fats. — Olive  oil  and  all  antmal  fats  and  oils,  such  as  butter, 
cream,  cod-liver  oil,  bone  marrow.  Some  authorities^  howeveft 
exclude  all  fats*  Senator  objects  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
form  glycerin.  Cantani  excludes  hotter  because  it  may  contain  some 
milk  sugar.  But  usually  such  rigidity  is  unnecessary.  In  some  dia- 
betic patients  the  power  of  fat  digestion  is  apparently  increased,  so 
that  they  tolerate  larger  quantities  than  in  health*  (See  .^p]>endixO 
Vegetables. — Spinach,  cress,  sorrel,  chicory,  romaine,  flanflelions, 
beet  tops,  horseradish,  radishes,  celery,  sea-kale,  artichokes,  vege- 
table marrow,  okra.  lettuce,  endives,  pickles,  cucumbers,  gherkins, 
cranberries.  The  following  vegetables  arc  allowed  by  s<mic  wrilcw, 
prohibited  by  others:  green  French  siring  beans,  asparagiii^,  sum** 
iner  srjuash,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  sauerkraut, 
kohlrabi,  parsley,  parsnips,  eggi>lant,  trnnatnos. 
H        Because  potatoes  contain  somewhat  less  starch  than  h  found  in 
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bread  they  may  soiTietimes  be  allowed  in  moderation  when  the  laita 
IS  found  to  disag^ree.  Germain  See  gives  five  ounces  of  potato  focaj 
daily  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 

The  following  statement  made  by  Fagge  is  useful :  **  The  gertenl 
rule  is  that  all  white  parts  of  vegetables  in  which  chlorophyll  has  not 
been  developed  by  exposure  to  sunlight  contain  no  sugar,  and  are 
not  harmful.  But  by  boiling  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  even  tlic 
forbidden  kinds  of  vegetables,,  if  they  contain  sug^ar  only  and  nai 
starch,  may  be  rendered  much  less  injurious."  There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  using  such  green  vegetables  as  are  allowed  in  diabetic 
diet  on  account  of  their  adding  to  the  bulk  of  waste  matter  in  the 
intestine  and  preventing  constipation,  which  almost  inevitablv  re^ 
suits  from  a  meat  diet, 

Misccllaitcous. — Kidneys,  tripe,  pig's  feet,  truffles,  rnushrcxsms^ 
sweetbreads,  terrapin. 

Cheese,  cream  cheese,  milk  curds. 

Jellies  made  of  gelatin,  calfs  foot,  with  wine,  but  unsweetened 
except  with  saccharin^  coffee  jelly,  lemon  jelly. 

FmitSf  if  aci<h  not  sweet.  In  England,  where  gooseberries  arc 
eaten  much  more  than  in  this  country,  lhey»  as  well  as  apples,  red 
currants,  and  sour  cherries,  are  sometimes  allowed.  Many  of  these 
fruits  contain  more  levulose  than  grape  sugar.  Sour  oranges, 
lemons,  grape  fruit,  olives,  sour  apples,  peaches  in  brandy  (wiihottl 
sugar),  raspberries,  and  strawberries  are  allowed  by  some,  but  are 
usually  forbidden.  Muskmelons  and  watermelons  may  sometimes 
be  eaten. 

Nuts. — Oily  nuts,  such  as  almonds,  walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  hazel- 
nuts, filberts,  pecan  nuts,  butteniuts,  cocoanuts. 

The  articles  above  enumerated  afford  considerable  choice,  and  it 
is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  only  so  many  of  them  arc  to  be 
allowed  at  a  time  as  may  serve  to  divert  the  craving  of  the  patitni 
from  his  chief  enemy — concentrated  hydrocarbons.  Some  patients 
will  be  found  who  can  eat  any  of  the  above  articles  with  inipunity, 
while  others  can  take  but  very  few,  and  others  can  consume  certain 
foods  for  a  short  time  without  increasing  their  sugar  elifninati-m 
which  suddenly  will  be  found  to  agree  no  longer,  when  some  otltcr 
food  must  be  at  once  substituted. 

It  is  apparently  true  that  there  are  some  individuals  for  whom 
one  or  two  articles  of  starchy  food  can  be  found  which  do  not  pro- 
duce sugar  in  the  urine.  Fothergill  reported  several  cases  of  this 
kind.  One  of  his  patients  passed  urine  free  from  sugar  while  eating: 
vermicelli  pudding  and  arrowroot.  Another  one  took  raspberry- 
jam  with  impunity.  When  such  cases  are  thoroughly  investi^aieti, 
however,  it  is  usually  found  that  they  have  reached  an  intermittent 
period  in  the  activity  of  the  disease  which  is  not  infrequent  in  this 
chronic  affection,  and  in  which  for  the  time  being  the  patient  is  tctt 
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jmuch  better,  and  the  urine  remains  for  a  little  while  practically 
'  normaL    Such  instances  occur  in  the  milder  types  of  cases. 


A  Useful  Diabetic  Diet  in  Detail 

I  recommend  the  following  dietary  (alternatives  in  brackets)  : 
Breakfast,  8  A.  m. — A  sour  orange  [grape  fruit,  melon]  ;  eggs» 

I  scrambled,  with  much  butter;  fresh  mackerel  [salmon  or  other  fat 
I  fish]  ;  two  slices  buttered  toast,  three  inches  square,  one-third  inch 
|thick  =  about  one  ounce;  cofiFee^  with  cream  and  saccharin. 

II  A.  M. — A  glass  of  cream  diluted  with  water  or  Vichy  to  the 
isistency  of  milk  [a  glass  of  eggnng  with  saccharin]. 

Luncheon,  2  p.  m. — Bacon  and  eggs  [sardines] ;  spinach   [rad- 
[ishes,  celery],  olives,  lettuce,  with  oil  dressing,  and  cheese;  nuts. 
Tea^  5  p.  M. — A  cup  of  tea  with  cream  and  saccharin ;  a  baked 

I  apple  w^ith  cream;  a  slice  of  buttered  toast  (as  at  breakfast). 
Dinner,  8  p,  m. — Meat  soup;  fresh  fish  with  butter  sauce;  cucum- 
bers with  oil;  entree,  marrow  bones;  meat  (any  sort);  a  baked 
potato  (three  inches  long),  well  mashed,  with  much  butter;  string 
beans  [cauliflower,  vegetable  marrow,  Bnissels  sprouts,  onions, 
asparagus  with  butter  sauce]  ;  (fat  corn-beef  and  cabbage  or  pork 
and  sauerkraut  may  be  allowed  once  a  week)  ;  game ;  sliced  tomatoes 
I  with  oil;  baked  custard  [blancmange  made  with  diabetic  milk  and 
saccharin ;  fruit  jelly  made  with  gelatine  and  imbedded  fruits,  un- 
sweetened] ;  black  coffee;  very  dry  Moselle  or  champagne. 
This  dietar)^  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time.  As  the  tol- 
erance for  carbohydrates  increases  the  fats  may  be  reduced,  and 
vice  z^ersa.  If  after  a  test  diet  of  animal  food  exclusively  there  is 
still  glycosuria  and  weight  rapidly  diminishes,  meats  should  be 
replaced  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  one-half  by  carbohydrates 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  If,  with  a  test  diet  of  carbohydrate- 
free  food,  to  which  100  grammes  of  bread  is  added,  no  sugar  is 
excreted,  but  it  is  excreted  with  200  grammes  of  bread  added,  then  a 
moderate  toleration  for  bread  is  demonstrated,  and  it  may  be  given 
up  to  this  limit  of,  say,  100  grammes  per  diem. 

In  the  poor  man*s  anti-diabetic  dietarv',  pork,  bacon,  tripe,  cab- 
bage, sauerkraut,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  leeks,  and  milk  cheese 
may  form  the  basis  of  the  heavier  meals.  Lard,  suet,  and  margarine 
should  be  used  freely  in  the  cooking. 


I 


Forbidden  Foods 

Sugar  in  any  form — sirup,  molasses,  confectionery,  jams,  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds ;  honey,  for  it  contains  dextrose  and  levulose. 

Starches, — All  the  elementary  forms  of  starchy  and  farinaceous 
food,  such  as  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  oatmeal,  cornmeal, 
hominy,  samp,  buckwheat,  barley,  semolina,  macaroni,  spaghetti. 
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After  aH  the  pfoUoa  of  sdcctov  «  salable  iteRlQ^  faod  far 
dir  dubctic  ii  govtAml  as  fnoch  Inr  the  ooociH^  of 
•oOHt  iom  of  food  vliidi  viU  aadify  Ae  uawi^e  lor 
amgfial  at  lor  the  acuial  DOttririMaait  wtach  it  mar 

Tile  moat  rfilinill  of  aD  ataithji  food  for  tlie  potieiit  to  forqga 
ii  lifieadL    Mtsdi  wftnSikf  bas  beea  expended  in  aHfiw|ias>  to 

liiiniili^  nifk«  or  calces  vMi  cggm  ^id  batter  are  aold  ni  marlaet  far 

tUf  porpote    Some  ol  tbcie  are  fttbfaWr  for  a  time*  but 
bare  been  foitfld  to  camain  60  or  80  per  cent  of 
at  modi  at  wbeatcn  bread — vfaOe  oifaers  oootal 
at  alL 

Some  aislliofities.  as  Gemtatn  See  and  I>o>aTdiii*IVaumgti; 
advise  giving  pciato  meal  instead  of  bread,  five  ounces  per  ffieoi. 
wbicb  may  be  cooked  in  any  fotm  witbotn  sogar 

Van  Noordeo  has  recently  strongly  recommended  tbe  solKiitB* 
tion  of  oat  flour  or  oat  flakes  for  bread  Tbe  flakes  are  cooked  m 
salt  water  with  addition  of  btttter  and  egg  aOmmen,  Ae  foifcrnng 
fjttaotity  being  allowed  daily:  Oats«  250  grammes;  albiinieni,  too 
grammes;  butter*  300  grammes. 

Torrefied  stardi  may  be  ttsed  by  some  dtabetics.  Tbe  starch  b 
prepared  by  baking  a  Urge  ball  of  floor  so  thoroagfaly  that  tbe 
starch  granules  in  the  interior  of  tbe  mass  arc  burst  open  by  the 
beat.    Torrefied  bread  or  toast  consists  of  thin  cut  pieces  of  bread 
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which  are  toasted  through  attd  through  until  ahiiost  black  before  a 
hot  fire  until  btnh  the  gluten  and  the  starch  are  disorganised  to  some 
extent.     Well-brownetl  bread  crust  is  of  the  same  nature. 

•  The  breads  made  from  Hour  especially  prepared  for  diabetics 
are:  (a)  Gluten  bread;  (b)  bran  bread;  {c)  ahnoud  bread;  (d) 
inulin  bread;  {e)  soya  bread. 

t(ti)  Chiten  Bread.^CAiiitn  bread  was  first  used  by  Bouchanlat. 
It  is  made  by  washing  wheat  flour  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove 
the  starchy  granules,  leaving  the  gkiten  behind.  Such  bread  is  cer- 
tain to  contain  more  or  less  starch,  and  not  seldom  it  has  both 
starch  and  sugar.  It  is  much  more  tiresome  to  eat  than  any  ordi- 
nary bread,  and  unless  prepared  by  a  very  reliable  manufacturer  it 
has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  masticatt-,  for  it  is 
H  often  unpleasantly  tough  and  stringy.  It  is  difficult  to  panify.  but 
™  it  may  be  aerated,  (lluten  biscuits  are  more  palatable  than  gluten 
bread,  but  most  of  these  preparations  have  the  disadvantage  of  not 

i keeping  fresh  for  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Gluten  flour  is  used  for  ihickeiung  broths,  t^gg  puddings,  etc. 
The  following  are  receipts  for  utilising  gluten  flour: 
Jeffrie^ 5  Gluien  Biscuit  far  Diabetics 
Gluten  flour  , . . . , . » I  cup. 
Best  bran,  previously  scalded ,..♦.*...,...   I  cup* 
Baking  powder  (or  the  equivalent  of  bicarbonAtc  of  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar)  .........,.«*.. , I  teaspiionfuL 
K      Salt to  taste. 
m    ^ees     '^        ' »• 
Milk  or  water ..._..,    i  cup. 
Mix  thoroughly, 
James  Stewart* s  Diabetic  Bread. — '*  Take  one  quart  of  sweet  milk 
or  milk  and  water,  one  heaping  teasixionful  of  good  butter,  one  fifth 
of  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  beaten  up  with  a  little  water,  and  two 
eggs  well  beaten.     Stir  in  gluten  flour  until  a  soft  dough  is  fonned* 
knead  as  in  making  ordinary  bread,  put  in  pans  to  raise,  and  when 
light  bake  in  a  hot  oven.*' 

tP  rot  cue  Diabetic  Bread,  made  in  England  by  the  Protene  Cotti- 
pany,  has  its  basis  iti  casein,  and  is  said  by  Robert  Hutchison  to  be 
*•  entirely  free  from  carbohydrate/*  It  may  be  toasted  with  advan- 
tage  to  taste. 

Liebig  proposed  to  prepare  bread    for  diabetics  by   pouring  a 
K  malt  infusion  over  thinly  sliced  w beaten  bread.     The  sugar  which 
"  is  thus  formed  is   washed   away,  antl  the  gluten  residue  may  be 
eaten, 

tit  is  ver\^  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable  gluten  flour.     Much  that 
is  sold  in  open  market  contains  more  starch  than  whcalen  bread — it 
may  hold  60  or  70  per  cent  (Harrington  and  Professor  Leeds). 
The  gluten  flour  obtained  in  the  market  in  London  or  Paris  con- 
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tains  about  1$  per  cent  of  starch,  whereas  that  sold  in  the  Uti 
States  frequently  has  two  or  tliree  times  as  much. 

In  1903  the  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health  reportfd  ] 
that  of  thirteen  samples  of  *'  diabetic  *'  and  *'  gluten  ''  flours,  sevrn  ] 
contained  nearly  the  averag^e  starch  percentage  of  ordinar>*  whcatcn  I 
flour,  and  only  two  were  almost  free  from  it. 

Tyson,  who  has  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly,  states  that 
the  gluten  breads  made  by  Theodore  Melcalf,  of  Boston,  and  the 
Sanitarium  Food  Company  of  Battle  Creck»  Michigan,  contain  less^ 
starch  than  other  American  preparations.    Pavy  recommends  a  glu- 
ten bread  and  biscuit  made  by  Boulhrou.    A  w^holly  starch-free  flou 
does  not  exist. 

James  Stewart  gives  the  following  test  for  starch  to  be  applied 
to  gluten  flour:  A  little  of  the  flour  is  shaken  well  with  boilin 
water,  and  cooled.    A  few  drops  are  then  added  of  an  aqueous  solu^ 
tion  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  (Gram's  solution).     If  star 
be  present,  a  decided  blue  colour  develops. 

Dujardin-Bcaunietx  declares  that  gluten  bread  contains  mor 
than  three  times  as  much  sugar-forming  material  as  potatoes,  and 
hence  he  prescribes  the  latter  instead. 

Van  Abbott  recommends  the  use  of  gluten  macaroni,  gluten  vc 
micelli,  and  ghiten  semolina,  which  can  be  made  into  puddings  witi 
out  sugar. 

Fromcntine  is  another  form  of  diabetic  flour  made  from  whea 
germs.     They  contain  less  starch  than  mature  wheat,  but  hold 
oil  which  is  purgative  and  which  prevents  proper  panification. 
causes  the  bread  to  sour  easily, 

Poluboskos  is  another  form  of  flour  said  to  contain  a  minimwni_ 
of  starch. 

Embryonim  or  kguminc  is  a  substance  isolated  from  the  caseiit 
of  legumes,  and  which  is  sometimes  given  for  diabetes. 

{b)  Bran  Bread. — The  use  of  bran  bread  was  first  suggested 
Prout,  but.  like  gluten  bread,  it  is  apt  to  contain  a  good  deal 
starch,  and  in  addition  tough  cellulose,  which  is  of  little  nutricti 
value  and  which  may  prove  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  anj 
alimentary  canal,  causing  diarrhcea.  It  is.  moreover,  somewha 
tasteless,  and  patients  quickly  tire  of  it.  Bran  bread  cakes  may 
purchased  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  diabetics.  They  ar 
made  according  to  Dr.  Camplin's  receipt,  as  follows: 

CampHus  Bran  Bread. — ''  Boil  one  quart  of  wheat  bran  in  t\ 
successive  waters,  wash  in  a  sieve  with  hot  water  until  the  wate 
runs  through  clear.    Squeeze  in  a  cloth  after  each  washing.    Spre 
thinly  on  a  dish,  and  dry  in  a  slow^  oven.    Grind  in  a  fine  mill,  and 
sift  by  brushing  through  a  very  fine  sieve.    Grind  the  residue  agait| 
and  sift.     Take  of  the  powder  three  ounces,  three  new  laid  eg 
butter  two  ounces,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk.     Mix  the  eggs  with 
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nttle  of  the  milk,  warm  the  butter  with  the  rest.  Stir  the  whole  and 
flavour  with  nutmeg  or  ginger.  Bake  in  thin  cakes  in  a  quick  oven 
for  half  an  hour/*  More  eggs  may  be  used,  and  Roberts  adds 
sodium  bicarbonate.  The  object  of  drying  the  bran  before  it  is 
ground  is  to  make  it  friable,  otherwise  it  is  too  soft  to  be  easily 
powdered.  These  cakes  or  biscuits  niay  be  eaten  with  butter  or 

•cheese,  and  taken  with  meals  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
(r)  Almond  Cakes. — Pavy  first  suggested  the  use  of  almond  cakes 
for  diabetics,  which  he  prepared  by  making  a  meal  of  sweet  almonds* 
This  meal  when  washed  in  acidulated  water  is  freed  from  sugar^  and 
may  be  made  into  cakes  or  crackers.    Seegen  gives  the  following 

I  receipt  for  almond  cakes : 
Secgen's  Ahnmid-Hour  Cakes, — **  Take  of  blanched  sweet  almonds 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  reduce  to  powder  in  a  stone  mortar,  steep  in 
linen  in  boiling  water,  acidulated  with  vint^gar,  for  fifteen  minutes 
to  remove  sugar.  Mix  the  paste  with  three  ounces  of  butter  and 
.  two  eggs,  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  ptnch  of  salt,  stir  well 
Whip  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  stir  in.  Put  the  dough  into 
greased  moulds,  dry  at  a  slow  fire."  Almond-flour  preparations 
contain  so  much  fat  that  they  often  prove  indigestible  after  a  few 
days'  trial,  and  they  are  relatively  expensive. 

Many  physicians  prefer  to  discard  the  use  of  all  substitutes  for 
bread,  such  as  bran  and  almond  cakes,  and  to  allow  the  patients  a 
limited  amount  of  plain  bread. 

tA  nut  flour,  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Flour,  is  recommended  by 
S,  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Chicago.    Analysis  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Long  shows  it 
zontain : 
Water 8.01 
F«t 19.8a 
Albuminoids 55-65 
Sugar 6.25 
Mineral  salts. , ,*       6.3a 
Fibre  and  other  non-nitrngctious  matter 3.95 
ioo,oo 
It  is  thus  seen  to  contain  no  starch,  and  most  of  the  6.25  per 
cent  of  sugar  is  lost  by  conversion  to  CO.^  in  the  fermentation  pro- 
cess of  breadmaking.     It  is  useful  not  only  for  diabetics  but  for 
those  having  flatulent  dyspepsia. 

(d)  InuHn  Bread, — A  form  of  bread  has  been  made  by  Kuiz 
from  innlin  and  lie  h  in  in.  Inulin  is  derived  from  the  root  of  elacam- 
pane  {inula  hctenium), 

Kuh*s  InuUn  Biscuits. — "  Fifty  grammes  of  innlin  arc  to  he  put 

in  a  large  porcelain  basin,  and  while  standing  over  a  water  bath  to 

be  rubbed  up  with  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  milk,  and  as  much 

jt  water  as  may  be  necessary^  into  a  uniform  dough,  with  which 
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the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  a  little  salt  are  to  be  mixecL  To  thitj 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  are  to  be  added,  having  first  beaten  the 
to  a  foam  and  carefully  worked  them  in.  The  dough  is  finally  to  1 
baked  in  tin  moulds,  previously  smeared  with  butter.  The  taste 
tlie  biscuits  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  vanilla  or  other 
spices  '*  (Dietary  of  the  Sick.  Von  Ziemssen's  Handbook  of  General 
Therapeutics).  These  biscuits  are  not  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
patients  ^oon  tire  of  them. 

(r)  Soya  Bread, — A  meal  is  made  from  the  fruit  of   the  Sc 
hispida,  a  bean  which  is  grown  in  China  and  Japan  and  also  raised 
in  Austria.     It  is  ver>^  rich  in  protein.     It  has  a  peculiar  taste 
holds  a  purgative  oil. 

The  published  percentage  composition  of  the  more  important  in- 
gredients of  soya  bread  is  as  follows: 

Water  : ,.,.-,. 45  .ooo 

Proicin ,., 90.l66 

Flits..,. 9-3$o 

Starch  and  sugar * 9  •  794 

Phosphoric  acid. o.  865 

Soya  bread  is  nutritious  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of 
fat  which  it  contains,  but  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  an  expert 
chemist  it  contains  carbohydrates  in  considerable  amount.  This, 
in  fact,  is  true  of  all  the  breads  and  biscuits  made  of  substitutes  lor 
flour.  Potatoes  contain,  bulk  for  bulk,  a  little  more  than  one>thirtl 
as  much  starch  as  wheaten  bread,  hence  six  ounces  of  baked  fiotatc 
may  be  substituted  for  two  ounces  of  bread,  if  the  patient  prefcTB, 

Substihiies  for  Sugar 

Ku\z  states  that  certain  of  the  sugars  and  allied  bodies  may  be 
used  with  the  food  without  increasing  the  glycosuria,  being  very 
thoroughly  consumed  within  the  body.  Such,  for  instance,  arc  tnu- 
lin,  inosite,  mannite.  and  levulose  or  sugar  derived  from  fruits.  A 
preparation  of  the  latter  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  diabetin/*  An* 
other  sugar  substitute  known  as  **  crystalose  **  is  much  prescrit>ciLl  at^ 
Carlsbad. 

Glycerin  has  also  been  used,  but  Senator  and  French s  are  oj 
posed  to  it.    If  given  in  quantity^  such  as  one  or  two  ounces  a  da\ 
it  occasions  intestinal  disorder*  and  may  prove  too  laxative.     It  also 
causes  a  continuous  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Saccharin  is  employed  with  success  to  take  the  place  of  cane 
sugar  for  sweetening  foods  for  diabetic  patients.  It  may  be  u$ 
to  sweeten  coffee  and  other  materials.  It  is  a  crystalline  nitt 
genous  body  derived  from  coal  tan  which  is  sparine:! y  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water»  and  very  sohible  in  grTycerin* 
It  IS  about  three  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar,  and  when 
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taken  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  grains  daily  it  is  quite  harmless. 
Eaten  in  large  quantity  it  disorders  digestion  and  causes  gastric 
pain.  A  convenient  formula  is  given  by  James  Stewart  for  sac- 
charin pastilles: 

Saccharin ♦ * . , .  gr.  xlv. 

Sod.  bicarb,  sice , * ...,.<«..    3  ss. 

Manniti 5  xijss. 

M.     Make  100  pastilles  ;  one  will  sweeten  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee* 

Cooking, — Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  and  cook- 
ing of  the  food  for  diabetic  patients  that  injurious  ingredients  are 
not  added  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  or  thickening.  For  this 
reason  all  the  articles  of  diet  should  be  cooked  as  simply  as  possi- 
ble, and  rich  sauces  containing  flour  should  be  forbidden.  Melted 
butter  may  be  used  as  a  substitote.  Roast  beet  should  not  be 
basted  with  t1nur»  and  meat  soups  most  not  be  thickened.  Vege- 
tables which  liave  been  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  large  bulk  of 
water  have  most  of  their  sugar  dissolved  out,  and  on  that  account 
are  less  injurious. 

Very  acid  fruits  may  be  sweetened  with  saccharin  or  cooked 
with  a  little  sodium  or  potassium  bicarbonate  to  neutralise  their 
acidity. 

Bezferages 

Wafer. — It  is  an  important  matter  to  decide  to  what  extent  to 
restrict  the  quantity  of  water  and  other  fluids  drunk  by  diabetics* 
When  so  much  urine  is  voided  that  the  patient's  rest  at  night  is  dis- 
turbed by  acts  of  frequent  micturition^  it  is  always  annoying,  and 
may  be  even  serious.  The  increased  work  thrown  upon  the  kidneys 
is  less  harmful  than  might  be  at  first  supposed*  for  the  water  of  the 
urine  is  excreted  chiefly  by  a  simple  process  analogous  to  filtration, 
which  no  doubt  taxes  the  renal  epithelium  less  than  the  excretion  of 
some  of  the  solids  of  the  urine.  At  all  events,  protracted  cases  of 
diabetes  do  not  necessarily  exhibit  serious  renal  degeneration. 

For  these  reasons,  if  the  water  drunk  is  restricted,  it  should  be  so 
more  on  account  of  relieving  the  patient  of  an  uncomfortable  con- 
dition than  from  fear  that  the  act  of  passing  so  much  urine  may  be 
injurious  per  se,  and  the  restriction  shoukl  never  he  enforced  too 
suddenly.  As  a  rule,  when  dietetic  regulation  reduces  the  glycosuria 
and  improves  the  patient's  condition  there  is,  f^ori  passu,  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  urine  voided.  In  other  words,  this  symptom  takes 
care  of  itself,  A  reasonable  restriction  of  the  fluids  allowed  is  to  be 
recommended,  but  when  thirst  is  extreme  it  becomes  unendurable 
torture  to  wn'thhold  them  rigidly,  and,  moreover,  the  water  is  ap- 
parently needed  to  wash  out  the  sugar  which  would  otherwise  accu* 
mulate  in  the  blood  and  tissues.    In  fact,  the  occurrence  of  impend- 
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ing  coma  has  been  postponed  by  flushing  the  circulation  by  iDcaos 
of  large  draughts  of  water  or  encmata  of  salt  water. 

When  the  thirst  leads  to  excessive  drinking,  salt  foods  and  coodi- 
ments  should  be  withheld,  and  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  suck- 
ing a  slice  of  lemon  or  by  using  a  little  potassium  bitartratc  and 
lemon  juice,  or  dilute  phosphoric  acid  in  water.  The  patient  shouW 
drink  only  from  a  small  glass,  for  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  drain- 
ing it  than  in  taking  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  from  a  large  gobkt 
which  one  is  not  allowed  to  empty. 

The  meat  diet,  if  not  too  salt,  diminishes  the  desire  for  fluids  very 
much  as  compared  with  a  vegetable  diet*  for  usually  thirst  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in 
the  blood. 

It  is  important  not  to  distress  the  patient  so  much  by  denial  that 
the  nervous  system  suffers  in  consequence. 

Bcz^ragcs  forbidden, — As  a  rule,  patients  always  do  ^  S- 

out  alcohol,  and  strong  spirits  should  be  absolutely  inu  u 

well  as  sweet  and  sparkling  wines  of  every  kind,  all  wines  with 
"  bouquet,"  especially  Madeira,  port,  sweet  sherry,  Sautemcs,  and 
champagnes.  No  punch  or  liqueurs,  cider,  beer,  ginger  or  sweet 
ales.  Soda  water  with  sirup  is  prohibited.  No  chocolate,  unless 
especially  prepared  without  sugar. 

Bctfcragcs  allozvcd. — If  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  alcohol  as  i 
tonic  or  stimulant,  an  acid  claret  or  Burgundy,  hock,  or  still  Mosdk 
may  be  prescribed  diluted  with  mineral  water;  or  a  little  much- 
diluted  brandy,  whisky,  or  unsweetened  gin  may  be  allowed.  Weak 
brandy  sometimes  allays  thirst  better  than  water.  Dry  sherry,  G)i- 
blis,  and  Burton  bitter  ale  are  prescribed  occasionally,  and  the  Cafi- 
fomia  Riesling  or  Zinfandel  may  be  used.  Bass's  ale  may  be 
allowed  because  the  sugar  which  it  originally  contained  ha.'^  b'lTi 
entirely  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  (Flint). 

Tea,  alone  or  wnth  lemon.  Coffee,  and  infusion  of  cocoa  tiip^, 
sweetened  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  saccharin,  are  allowed.  Choc- 
olate may  be  manufactured  especially  without  sugar.  Buttermilk 
may  sometimes  be  given.  Sour  lemon  or  orange  juice  in  Vichy  with 
a  pinch  of  sodium  bicarbonate  makes  an  agreeable  and  cooling 
draught.  Saccharin  may  be  added.  In  Germany  acorn  coflFce  is 
sometimes  used. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  dietetic  treatment,  the  alkaline  mineral 
w^aters  are  extremely  serviceable,  especially  those  from  natural  wclk 
The  baths  and  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Neuenahr,  Ems  in  riertnanr. 
and  Vichy  and  Contrexeville  in  France  have  achieved  a  consi  ' 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  diabetes,  and  after  making  all  due  .. 
ance  for  the  improvement  consequent  upon  proper  regimen,  dietetic 
regulation,  and  systematic  habits  of  life  which  are  enforced  at  these 
spas,  there  seems  to  be  special  benefit  derived  from  the  watcts 
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themselves.  Other  waters  which  may  be  drunk  are  ApolHnaris, 
Johannis,  Saratoga  Vichy,  plain  soda  or  potash  water,  Seltzer,  the 
alkaline  calcic  Waukesha,  or  the  different  Hthia  waters. 


I 


SPECIAL  DIABETIC   DIETS 

Skimmed  Milk. — An  exclusive  diet  of  skimmed  milk  was  first 
tried  by  Scott  Donkin.  At  first  a  gill  should  be  given  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  from  six  to  eight  pints  daily,  to  be  increased  up  to 
twelve  pints.  The  small  amount  of  milk  sugar  contained  m  it  is 
said  to  do  no  harm.  Some  authors  advise  the  milk  diet  as  a  last 
resort,  others  recommend  trying  it  at  once.  Senator  says  that  the 
sugar  of  milk  does  not  increase  the  glycosuria,  and  undoubtedly 
some  patients  are  much  more  tolerant  than  others  of  the  sugar 
of  milk. 

Tyson  says  it  is  harder  than  any  other  starchy  food  to  convert 
into  glucose  in  the  system.  He  recommends  giving  eight  ounces  of 
skimmed  milk  every  two  hours  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  P,  M.,  or  more 
if  necessary.  If  preferred,  the  curds  and  whey  may  be  separately 
taken. 

After  six  weeks  a  gradual  return  to  a  mixed  nitrogenous  diet 
may  be  permitted.  But  few  patients,  however,  can  be  found  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  this  diet  or  to  endure  it  for  more  than  two  or 
three  days.  Koumiss  has  been  successfully  substituted  for  the 
skimmed  milk.  In  it  the  milk  sugar  is  already  converted  into 
alcohol 

Buttermilk  is  sometimes  given,  and  like  koumiss  it  allays  the 
thirst  to  some  extent.  The  milk  sugar  has  been  converted  into 
lactic  acid. 

By  many  writers»  as  Dujardin-Beaumetz  and  Flint,  milk  in  any 
form  is  prohibited,  while  others  recommend  its  use  in  moderation 
while  a  rigid  diet  of  proteid  and  fat  must  be  adhered  to. 

Ebstcin*s  Diabetic  Diet 

Early  Breakfast. — One  cop  of  coflFee  or  tea  (black),  without  milk 
and  sugar  White  bread  toasted,  thirty  to  fifty  grammes ;  or  brown 
bread  well  buttered — butter,  twenty  to  thirty  grammes.  The  yolk  of 
an  ^gg,  a  little  fat  ham,  or  some  German  sausage,  if  required.  If 
any  food  be  needed  between  this  meal  and  dinner,  let  it  be  a  cup  of 
broth,  with  the  yolk  of  an  tgg. 

Dinner, — Broth,  with  yolk  of  tgg  or  marrow  (the  marrow  bone  is 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  to  solidify  the  marrow).  Peptone  may  be 
added  to  the  broth.  Meat,  one  hundred  and  eighty  grammes,  free 
from  bone,  roasted,  boiled,  or  stewed — beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal» 
fowl,  or  venison  (fat  meat  preferred).  Gravies,  to  he  made  with 
cream  or  volk  of  ^%g,  not  flour.  Fish  to  be  served  with  melted 
4e 
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butter.    X'egetables  prepared  with  much  fat ;  punrs  ot  iegun 
plants ;  salads,  dressed  with  vinegar  and  oil.     The  food  should  be  ] 
well  salted  and  spiced.    After  dinner,  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea. 

Supper. — One  cup  of  tea  or  broth.    Meat  (roasted),  or  chccsc» 
an  egg,  or  fish,  caviare.    Bread,  thirty  to  fifty  grammes,  with  buttcrj 
twenty  to  thirty  grammes.     Apples,  pears,  and  stone-bearing  frain 
are  allowed  in  small  quantities. 

Bez*crages, — Ebstein  forbids  absolutely  the  use  of  beer,  limits  th 
use  of  spirits,  and  allows  about  half  a  bottle  of  wine  daily.    If  1 
patient  can  digest  milk  well,  it  is  allowed  in  moderate  doses,  an 
cream  is  especially  recommended. 

In  the  following  diet,  recommended  by  During,  it  will  be  notic 
that,  contrary'  to  some  other  s\Tnptoms,,fat  is  excluded  as  much  1 
possible. 

Diiring  claims  that  prolonged  boiling  so  alters  the  carbohydrates 
as  to  prevent  them  from  being  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  sugar,  an 
he  gives  his  patients  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  rice  and  fruifi 
which  have  been  soaked  in  water  and  boiled  for  several  hours.  The 
details  of  his  regimen  are  as  follows : 

Diinng^s  Diet  for  Diabetes 

Early  Breakfast^-^Milk,  with  a  little  coffee  but  no  sugar  (lin 
water,  to  prevent  milk  from  souring  in  the  stomach) ;  stale  whil 
bread  ad  libitum,  or,  if  it  is  not  well  borne,  oatmeal,  barley,  or 
gruel  made  with  water,  a  little  salt,  but  no  butter. 

Second  Break  fast, —White  bread,  stale  and  well  baked ;  an  e| 
lightly  boiled :  rice  or  oatmeal  gruel,  with  or  without  milk,  a  brca 
fast-cupful :  or  half  a  glass  of  good  red  wine  (with  water  in  certa 
cases). 

Dinner  (taken  between  two  and  three  o'clock). — Soup,  with  ric 
barley,  or  oatmeal ;  meat,  roasted,  tw  o  hundred  and  fifty  gramn 
(game,  ham,  and  smoked  meats,  as  free  from  fat  as  possible,  arc 
permissible) ;  no  condiments,  no  fatty  saitees;  compote  of  dried  apple 
plums,  cherries;  dried  peas  or  while  beans  in  some  cases;  grc 
vegetables,  asparagus,  French  beans,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cabba 
(boiled  in  water  with  salt,  not  with  fat  or  stock) ;  dessert  of  a  lit! 
raw  fruit,  apples,  cherries,  and  one  small  glass  of  red  wine  dilutt 
with  water. 

Supper  (about  7  p.  m,),— Gruel  of  barley,  oatmeal,  or  rice,  witi 
salt  (but  no  butter),  and  strained,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  made 
with  milk.    Ice  or  iced  water,  to  relieve  thirst  between  meals. 


Naunyn*s  Diet 

Naunyn  divides  diabetes  somewhat  arbitrarily  into  three  van! 
—mild,  severe,  and  intermediate.     For  the  most  severe  cases 
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gives  a  diet  of  fat  meat ;  the  interinediate  cases  are  treated  at  first 
on  an  exclusive  diet  of  fat  meat,  then,  as  the  sugar  disappears  from 
the  urine,  he  adds  eggs,  milk,  and  a  small  allowance  of  bread  to  the 
diet*  In  mild  forms  he  directs  the  use  of  a  few  green  vegetables, 
salads,  fruits,  and  other  articles,  unless  the  sugar  reappears  in  the 
urine,  when  the  patient  is  to  be  put  back  upon  a  rigid  nitrogenous 
diet.  He  claims  that  in  mild  cases  of  diabetes  patients  do  not  re- 
quire more  than  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  ounces  of  meat  a  day,  with 
two  or  three  ounces  of  bread  and  six  or  seven  ounces  of  vegetables. 

Hygienic  Treatment. — Patients  should  guard  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  from  catching  cold,  and  when  possible  should  live  in  a 
moderately  warm  and  temperate  clim'ate.  If  their  surroundings 
permit,  it  is  important  to  take  moderate  exercise  and  to  remain  in 
the  open  ain  Flannels  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin  in  winter, 
and  the  body  should  always  be  kept  warm,  for  there  is  less  heat-pro- 
ducing power  than  normally.  The  skin  should  be  maintained  in 
good  condition  by  frequent  warm  baths  or  hot  and  cold  douching, 
dry  rubbing,  or  massage.  All  muscular  and  nervous  or  mental 
fatigue  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  claimed  by  Kiilz  that  muscular  exer- 
cise tends  to  increase  the  consumption  of  sugar  or  glycogen  in  dia- 
betes and  to  lessen  its  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  This  applies  to 
the  more  robust  cases  only,  for  in  the  severe  type  of  the  dis- 
ease with  great  emaciation  much  exercise  becomes  harmful  or 
impossible* 

Medicinal  Treatment,— The  medicinal  treatment  of  diabetes  is 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  In  a  certain  proportion  ol  cases  of  dia- 
betes cure  may  result  by  exclusive  dietetic  treatment.  There  are 
others  in  which  the  use  of  medicines  is  found  to  be  of  some  service, 
but  it  may  be  stated  positively  that  there  are  no  cases  which  are 
curable  by  medicines  without  proper  dietetic  treatment. 

Opium  and  codeia  are  successful  in  some  instances  in  rctlucing 
the  amount  of  sugar.  Conmiencing  with  half-grain  doses,  the  latter 
is  to  be  gradually  increased  until  ten  or  fifteen  grains  are  taken  in  a 
day ;  alkalies,  such  as  the  citrate  and  acetates,  are  also  occasionally 
found  beneficial.  Clemen's  liquor  arsenici  bromati  has  attained  suc- 
cess in  some  hands.  Digestive  tonics,  aromatic  hitters,  mineral  acids, 
and  cod-liver  oil  are  frequently  indicated,  and  strychnine  and  ergot 
are  to  be  employed  as  vasomotor  tonics  when  desired.  They  regu- 
late the  arterial  tension,  and  may  reduce  the  quantity  of  urine  and 
relieve  the  thirst. 

The  nitrogenous  diet  is  apt  to  excite  diarrhoea,  which  may  be 
controlled  by  such  remedies  as  salol.  salicylate  of  bismuth,  or  cas- 
tor oil. 

For  the  intense  craving  for  food  experienced  by  some  patients, 
with  a  hollow,  sinking  feeling  at  the  epigastrium,  Roberts  recom- 
mends a  two-  or  three-grain  asafcetida  pill  three  times  a  day* 
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Rhachitis  (Rickets) 

Causation. — Rickets  is  a  disease  of  malnutrition.  The  fault  may 
lie  in  a  hereditary  weakness  of  tlie  digestive  organs,  or  the  influence 
of  some  disease,  but  the  majority  of  cases  are  directly  caused  b\ 
improper  or  insufiicient  food.  This  food  may  be  the  breast  raili 
,of  a  mother  or  wet  nurse,  who  is  herself  enfeebled  by  chronic  dis- 
ase,  by  oft-repeated  pregnancies,  or  whose  maniniary  secretioo  is 
modified  by  dietetic  errors — loss  of  sleep,  emotional  or  neurotic  dis- 
orders, or  the  milk  supply  may  simply  be  insufficient  from  loo 
long-continued  nursing  or  the  inter\fention  of  preg^nancv,  or  somt 
other  factor.  The  poor,  for  reasons  of  economy,  often  suckle  thdr 
children  for  too  long  a  period — in  fact»  until  they  are  two  years  o( 
age — but  even  before  weaning  them  they  allow  them  to  go  to  the 
table  and  share  in  the  general  diet  of  fried  fish,  pickles,  potatoes. 
pork,  raw  fruits,  beer,  etc.  Children  treated  in  this  manner  ut 
especially  prone  to  develop  rickets.  In  all  doubtful  cases  the  mflk 
of  tlie  mother  or  nurse  should  be  analysed  before  weaning-,  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  improve  its  quality.  If  the  child  is  alrcadj 
weaned,  the  cause  of  the  rhachitic  condition  may  be  a  poorlv  selected 
diet,  such  as  a  patent  '*  baby  food,"  with  insufficient  fat  and  eartfaf 
sails  and  excess  of  starch. 

Rickets  has  been  experimentally  produced  by  Cheadlc,  Gueriii, 
and  others  in  young  animals  by  depriving  them  of  animal  fais  and 
earthy  salts.  It  is  caused  by  withholdmg  all  lime  salts  from  the 
food  (Voit),  but  especially  calcium  phosphate,  and  youngs,  growing 
animals  failing  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  absorb  lime  salts  frooi 
bones  already  ossified  for  the  benefit  of  the  newer  ones,  and  thai 
all  the  bones  become  soft*  Baginsky  found  that  this  process  is  ex- 
aggerated in  young  animals  by  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
food,  and  Wegner  proved  that  phosphorus  has  a  similar  effect. 
Forster  has  calculated  from  the  lime  ordinarily  present  in  milk  thai 
an  infant  four  months  of  age  receives  a  gramme  each  day.  Indtge^ 
lion  lessens  hydrochloric-acid  secretion  and  increases  lactic-acid 
formation,  and  lessens  absnqition  of  lime  sails. 

Starchy  and  saccharine  foods  not  only  contain  little  or  none  of 
the  necessary  lime,  but  easily  undergo  lactic-acid  fcrmentatioo, 
which  it  has  just  been  shown  intensifies  the  rhachitic  processes. 

Bottle-fed  infants  are  very  subject  to  rickets,  especially  if  the 
milk  be  sterilised,  and  breast-fed  infants  may  become  rhachitic  if  the 
milk  is  water>\  of  low  specific  gravity,  too  poor  or  too  rich  in  fat 
or  in  lactose. 

Praphylaxis. — ^The  best  prophylactic  against  rickets  is  nur^ng 
through  the  first  year  by  a  healthy  mother  or  a  carefully  selected 
wet  nurse.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  this  country  for  mofhen 
to  wean  their  babies  too  early,  and  without  a  physician's  advice  to 
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^Besort  to  one  of  the  much-advertised  patent  infant  foods,  with  the 
^pesult  above  tl escribed. 

H  Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  of  rhachitis  in  a 
^mveanling  must  consist,  first  of  all,  in  supplying  good  fresh  cow's 
^milk  modified  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  best  mother's 
^milk.  It  is  highly  imjKirtant  that  the  milk  should  contain  sufficient 
^bat,  and  k  must  be  modified  accordingly  by  the  addition  of  cream  or 
^kiU     (See  Modified  Milk,  p,  90.) 

^P  If  the  child  must  be  bottle  fed,  the  milk  should  be  carefully  Pas- 
"teurised  in  order  to  diminish  the  liability  of  its  fermentation  in  the 
I  alimentary  canal,  and  among  the  poor,  who  cannot  afiford  to  jnir- 
^khase  prepared  milk  in  this  way,  the  milk  as  soon  as  purchased 
^■should  be  heated,  and  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  may  be 
added  to  it.    A  plug  of  previously  baked  cotton  should  be  used  in 

I  the  bottle  in  place  of  a  cork.  When  given,  the  milk  should  be 
diluted  with  barley  water,  or,  if  constipation  is  present,  with  oatmeal 
l^ater.  These  waters  are  made  by  boiling  a  tablespoonful  of  pearl 
barley  or  of  good  oatmeal  in  a  pint  of  water  until  the  meal  is  com- 
pletely softened  A  little  salt  is  then  added,  and  the  mass  is  strained 
through  a  fine  cloth.  It  is  advisable  also  to  add  milk  sugar.  The 
proportion  of  milk  for  the  diluent  should  be  half  and  half  for  the 
first  six  weeks  of  infancy  ;  after  this  the  proportion  is  to  be  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  when  six  months  of  age  it  should  be  given  three 
parts  milk  and  one  part  diluent.  The  qoantity  of  milk  is  to  be 
continuously  increased,  and  at  the  ninth  month  it  may  be  in  tlie  pro- 
portion of  four  to  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  dilution  is  no  longer 
required. 
^K  Very  young  infants  who  are  fed  by  artificial  means  should  not 
~De  given  any  farinaceous  food.  In  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
infant  life  the  saliva — from  deficiency  in  ptyalin — is  incapable  of 
digesting  starch,  and  starch  is  also  poorly  digested  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  in  the  intestine  Starch,  therefore,  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and 
a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  and  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal 
unaltered. 

It  is  advisable  in  all  rickety  children  to  restrict  the  giving  of 
farinaceous  foods  until  some  time  after  the  period  when  they  are 
often  allowed,  and,  as  a  rule,  children  having  rickets  should  not  be 
fed  any  starchy  food  until  after  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  month. 
They  need  fats  much  more  than  starches  or  sugars. 

There  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this  where  infants  be- 
come seemingly  robust  while  fed  upon  amylaceous  foods  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  they  are  less  healthy  as  tliey  grow  older  or  exhibit 
malnutrition  or  some  constitutional  weakness.  Such  exceptions  by 
no  means  controvert  the  value  of  the  ride  in  general,  as  above  stated. 
When  starchy  food  is  given  to  young  infants  it  should  always  be 
predigested  with  diastase  or  **  malted." 
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Preparations  of  condensed  milk  which  contain  larg^e  qi 
of  sugar  are  sometimes  given  to  infants  by  mothers,  and  they 
duce  a  prompt  increase  in  weight,  but  the  appearance  in  these 
is  deceptive,  and  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  are  less  firm  aoiT 
strong  than  they  should  be.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  chfl* 
dren  erroneously  fed  in  this  way  succumb  far  more  easily  to  ^'ariaus 
diseases  of  infancy,  especially  to  diarrhoeal  troubles,  w^hich  they  nsi| 
acquire  later  on.  After  ihe  first  year  a  little  of  some  malted  or  pre- 
digested  forni  of  starchy  food  may  be  added  to  the  milk. 

Whenever  amylaceous  food  is  mixed  with  the  milk  it  should  be 
previously  converted,  as  far  as  possible,  into  dextrin  or  glucose,  and 
it  should  be  added  rather  with  the  object  of  mechanically  preventing 
the  formation  of  coagulae  of  casein  than  with  the  idea  of  feeding  the 
infant  upon  a  substance  which  its  digestive  organs  arc  not  yet  fitted 
to  act  upon.  J.  Lewis  Smith  says :  *'  If  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
barley  flour  be  boiled  in  twenty-five  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  when 
it  is  lukewarm  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  diastase  be  added  to  it,  the 
gruel  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  much  thinner  from  the  dig-estion  of 
starch,  and  it  is  a  useful  adjuvant  to  the  milk  employed  in  the 
nursery,  especially  for  infants  over  the  age  of  six  months/^  At  this 
time  or  later  a  little  albuminous  food  in  the  form  of  mutton  or 
chicken  broth  or  the  expressed  juice  of  rare  roast  beef  or  beef- 
steak. 

After  a  year  or  fourteen  months  the  diet  should  consist  of  cow's 
milk,  cream,  beef  juice  squeezed  from  a  fresh  steak,  and  broths,  and 
stale  bread  crumbs  in  milk  may  be  added.  Later  still,  the  child  may 
take  scraped  beef  or  a  raw  beef  sandwich  made  with  thin  layers  or 
bread  and  butter  with  meat  pulp  between  them.  Beef  tea,  niuttOfOt 
and  chicken  broths  are  good.  Fresh  fruit  juice,  especially  orange 
juice,  is  excellent.  A  little  sweet  currant  jelly  added  to  the  meat 
will  improve  its  flavour  for  older  children  who  object  to  taki« 
it.  When  a  year  and  a  half  old  the  child  may  be  given  egg^s,  eitt 
beaten  with  milk  and  sweetened  or  soft-caoked.  If  attacks  of  dia 
rhrea  supervene,  it  will  be  well  to  stop  the  meat  broths  temporarilJ 
and  put  the  child  for  a  few  days  on  a  diet  of  koumiss,  zoolak, 
pancreatintsed  milk.  In  some  cases  maltine  is  found  to  agree 
w^ith  rhachitic  children,  and  if  diarrhoea  does  not  exist  they  sY 
be  given  pure  Norwegian  cod*liver  oil  three  times  a  day  in  doses  of 
a  few  drops  for  a  young  infant,  up  to  a  teaspoonful  for  a  child  a 
year  or  two  old.  Older  children  should  have  abundant  fat,  in  the 
form  of  fresh  butter  on  bread,  or  cream  upon  stewed  fruit  or  bake 
apples.  Fothergill  wrote:  '*The  liquid  fat  of  fried  bacon  is 
digestible,  and  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  dip  its  bread  in  it  or 
have  it  crumbed  into  the  fluid  fat.**  Or  it  may  occasionally  be  gi^ 
a  piece  of  bacon  to  suck. . 

The  fat  of  bone  marrow  might  be  used  for  the  same  pur 
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Inunctions  of  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  olive  oil  may  be  given 
daily  over  the  legs  and  abdomen, 

Rhachitic  children,  on  account  of  their  poor  nutrition,  usually 
have  a  deficient  number  of  teeth  or  their  teeth  are  imperfect  or 
quickly  decay.  It  is  therefore  important  tliat  when  they  have  passed 
the  first  dentition  food  should  always  be  given  them  in  a  state  of 
fine  subdivision,  otherwise  it  will  be  bolted  without  mastication 
and  gastro-intestinal  disorder  will  result.  Meat  should  be  thoroughly 
hashed  or  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  solid  meat  should  never  be  given 
the  child  to  masticate  until  it  is  over  t%vo  years  of  age.  Potatoes 
should  only  be  given  baked  in  a  soft  and  mealy  form. 

Some  breast-fed  infants  may  become  rickety,  while  others  badly 
fed  by  artificial  means  may  not,  and  the  extraordinary  instances  of 
toleration  of  improper  food  which  one  constantly  finds  among  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  poor,  at  times  severely  test  one*s  faith  in 
dietetic  rules,  but  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  constitution 
of  individuals  and  for  race  characteristics.  The  subsequent  history 
of  WTongly  fed  children  often  points  directly  to  original  faults  in 
diet  which  have  affected  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  altliough 
the  immediate  effect  of  such  errors  may  not  have  been  apparent 
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Rhacbitic  babies,  as  well  as  older  children,  should  be  weighed  at 
regular  intervals  as  an  important  guide  for  their  correct  feeding. 

In  rickets  more  or  less  gastric  catarrh  is  commonly  present, 
which  interferes  %vith  normal  digestion  and  absorption,  and  appro- 
priate medicinal  remedies  should  be  employed  to  regulate  this  condi- 
tion when  necessar>\  There  is  often  excessive  acidity  in  the  stom- 
ach which  must  be  neutralised  by  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  hygienic 
treatment  of  the  children  in  conjunction  with  dietetic  measures  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Rickety  children  must  practically  live  out- 
doors in  all  seasonable  weather,  and  it  is  better  for  them  to  remain 
out  in  fresh,  cold  air  than  to  be  kept  at  home  in  a  damp,  dark,  over- 
heated, and  badly  ventilated  tenement.  They  should  be  frequently 
bathed  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  skin  diseases,  which  are  a  common 
accompaniment  of  malnutrition.  They  should  be  kept  quiet  and 
not  worried,  and  if  they  are  weak  and  feeble,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  handling  them  and  in  placing  them  in  proper  positions 
upon  beds  which  are  firm  but  not  hard,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
weakened  bones  from  becoming  deformed  by  pressure. 

Scurvy 

Causation. — Scurvy  is  a  disease  dependent  upon  malnutrition, 
which  is  customarily  attributed  to  lack  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the 
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dietary ;  but  this  statement  is  somewhat  vague,  in  that  it  is  not  ex- 
actly known  which  articles  of  diet  are  most  liable  to  produce  the 
disease  by  their  absence,  although  many  believe  that  the  cause  b 
due  to  deficiency  of  salts  whose  acids — citric,  malic,  lactic,  acetic 
and  tartaric — form  carbonates,  but  no  preventive   food  has  bam 
found  which  is  absolutely  successful  in  all  cases.    At  all  events,  it  is 
a  disease  due  to  omission  and  not  to  consumption  of  certain  foods, 
and  it  depends  rather  upon  the  quality  than  quantity  of  food.    In  | 
opposition  to  the  theor>^  that  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables  ads  as  a 
cause  of  scurvy  in  man,  the  fact  is  stated  by  Lieutenant  GkcIv  ' 
that  among  the  Danish  Eskimos,  who  have  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand, not  a  pound  of  vegetables  nor  a  dozen  pounds  of  bread  per 
man  are  eaten  annually,  and  yet  they  are  practically  free  from  the 
disease,  and  the  same  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the  mostJ 
northern  tribes  of  Eskimos  of  pure  blood  who  were  studied  by  Lieu*^ 
tenant  Pcar)s  and  also  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  Alaskan  arcbi- 
pelago  and  some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  who  do  not  J 
include  either  vegetables  or  cereals  in  their  food.    It  is  an  undoubted! 
fact  that  the  disease  is  much  oftencr  present  among  people  who 
have  lived  for  some  time  in  bad  hygienic  surroundings  and  in  damp, J 
dirty  quarters,  and  who  have  been  subjected  to  mental  depression,! 
monotony  of  occupation  and  diet,  or  excessive  work  and  fatigue, ; 
well  as  the  abuse  of  alcohol.     It  has  often  been  known  in  prisons, | 
It  is  therefore  possible  for  scurvy  to  occur  in  any  part  of  the  worldj 
among  men  affected  by  these  conditions,  but  it  is  much  less  common' 
at  the  present  time  than  formerly. 

In  the  British  arctic  expedition  of  187$- j6  over  48  per  cent  1 
the  men  suffered  from  scur\7,  and  a  still  larger  percentage  existedl 
among  those  who  were  exempt  from  field  service  and  outdoor  life* 

When  the  potato  crop  failed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  rRjfil 
scur%^y  became  very  prevalent.     In  the  war  of  the  Crimea  twenty- 
three  thousand  cases  occurred  among  the  French  troops  alone. 

Woodruff,  referring  to  scurvy  in  the  United  States  Army,  writes !^ 
*'  If  transportation  is  so  deficient  that  only  bacon,  hard-tack,  and 
coffee  can  he  carried,  actual  scurvy  is  the  result.     The  company  J 
commander  must  secure  something  else  for  his  men.     The  lack  ot 
fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  meat  is  the  chief  fault.    Why  fresh  thing 
are  needed  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  thatj 
the  body  thus  received  certain  salts  and  unknown  substances  nece 
sary  as  stimulants  or  tonics  to  the  tissues,  w^hich  salts  and  substances* 
are  destroyed  by  the  usual  methods  of  preservation.    It  is  not  to  bcj 
denied  that  men  may  live  for  many  years  without  tasting  such  arti-^ 
cles  of  diet,  though  it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  be  denied  all  three — mcats^j 
fresh  vegetables,  and  fresh  fruits.    If  they  are  so  denied  ihey  are  not\ 
possessed  of  that  health  which  permits  of  the  Wghest  mental  md 
physical  development,*' 
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Scun^y  contributed  15  per  cent  to  the  death  rate  from  diseases 
in  the  late  civil  war,  and  it  was  formerly  prevalent  among  seafaring 
men  w^hen  upon  long  voyages,  who  lived  upon  salt  pork  or  pickled 
meats;  but  the  disease  is  encountered  much  less  often  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  better  means  of  prciierving  foods,  securing  variety 
in  diet,  and  better  hygiene.  The  regulations  of  boards  of  trade 
usually  require  that  antiscorbutic  foods  and  remedies  should  be 
carried  upon  vessels,  and  the  development  of  scurvy  on  board  ship, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases  of  shipwreck  or  in  voyages  prolonged 
beyond  the  expected  limit,  subjects  the  captains  or  owners  to  indict- 
ment for  criminal  negligence.  The  English  law  early  required  that 
lime  juice  should  be  carried  on  long  voyages,  and  this  formerly 
earned  the  nickname  of  **  lime  juicers  '*  for  British  sailors.  Many 
almshouses  have  similar  regulations. 

Scurvy  has  been  known  to  occur  from  failure  of  intestinal  ab- 
sorption, in  w^hich  case  it  is  less  easily  preventable. 

Garrod  holds  that  scyr\'y  is  caused  by  absence  of  potash,  for  in 
this  disease  the  blood  is  deficient  in  potassium  salts.  He  regards 
this  fact  also  as  an  explanation  of  the  muscular  weakness  which  is 
a  prominent  feature,  and  observes  that  all  good  antiscorbutics- 
fresh  milk,  meat,  lemons,  and  fresh  vegctables^-contain  abundant 
potash. 

Garrod*s  theory  is  modified  by  Immermann,  wdio  believes  that  a 
temporary  lack  of  these  salts  may  cause  trophic  disorders,  which  may 
continue  for  some  time  after  the  deficiency  in  salts  has  been  made 
good,  and  Duchek  has  even  found  that  in  exacerbations  of  symp- 
toms occurring  in  scurvy  there  may  be  an  increased  elimination 
of  potash  salts  in  the  urine.  The  body  is  capable  of  retaining 
and  reusing  its  various  salts  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  with- 
drawal of  the  potash  does  not  necessarily  induce  scurvy  at  once 
(Bauer). 

Northrup  and  Crandall  investigated  the  causes  of  scurvy  in  a 
number  of  infants,  and  report  that  they  find  the  employment  of  pro- 
prietary foods  which  for  various  reasons  are  substituted  by  the 
mother  for  fresh  food  is  the  most  important  cause  of  scurvy,  and 
'*  even  fresh  milk  in  small  proportions  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  per- 
fection/*   Their  report  continues : 

*•  The  exact  diet  is  known  in  thirty-three  cases.  We  find  that 
twelve  of  these  children  (36  per  cent)  were  fed  on  a  proprietary  food 
exclusively,  six  (18  per  cent)  had  received  an  exclusi%^e  diet  of  con- 
densed milk  or  evaporated  cream,  while  three  received  a  combination 
of  these  two  foods.  Over  63  per  cent,  therefore,  were  fed  upon  a 
diet  of  proprietary  foods  and  condensed  milk.  Two  children  re- 
ceived sterilised  milk  exclusively,  and  three  a  weak  mixture  of  milk 
and  water.  One  was  fed  on  condensed  milk,  one  on  boiled  and  pcp- 
tonised  milk,  and  one  on  barley  water. 
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**  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  country  which  furnishes  nxst] 
of  the  literature  of  scorbutus  in  children  is  tlie  same  which  h  posted] 
from  end  to  end  with  advertisements  of  proprietar\'  foods/* 

Louis  Siarr  furnishes  a  Hst  of  the  common  dietetic  cause?  ot] 
scurvy  in  infants,  as  follows  (they  will  be  seen  to  be  very  diverse i 

**  The  different  proprietar}-  infants'  foods  administered  witbiyt 
or  with  slight  addition  of  cow*s  milk;  these  foods  are  resjKjniiW 
for  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  and   the  variety  most  harmtiil 
depends  greatly  ufvon  the  degree  to  which  it  is  used ;  oatmeal  i 
wheat  gruel ;  barle_v  and  other  farinace^  administered  with  watd 
alone  or  with  water  and  insufficient  cow's  milk;  condensisd  mill 
and  water;  sterilised  milk;  properly  modified   milk  mixtures, 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  212°   F.   from  thirty  minutes  to  ; 
hour  or  more ;  too  dilute  milk-and-cream  mixtures  :  laboratory  mix 
tures  with  too  low  albuminoid  percentages/'     Scur^^y  is  found  tno 
frequently  in  infants  reared  in  luxur}^  than  in  the  very  poor. 

Scurvy  in  infants  presents  definite  peculiarities  due  to  sob 
osteal  effusions  of  blood  along  the  femoral  and  tibial  shafts,  whic 
are  accompanied  by  hyperaesthesia,  local  pain,  tenderness,  swelling, 
and  immobility.    Occasionally  the  cranial  bones,  ribs,  and  bono  * 
the  arms  are  involved.     The  pain  and  immobility  formerly  led  1 
mistaken  diagnoses  of  rheumatism,  spinal  cord  disease,  etc.    Ha 
turia  may  occur. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  promptness  with  which  imprcr\T 
follows  the  giving  of  a  rational  diet  in  these  cases,  and  a  little  Ir 
orange  juice  will  often  produce  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better. 

Prophylaxis.— So  long  as  the  hygienic  conditions  are  good  3IkI 
the  food  is  of  the  best  quality  and  variety,  and  if  proper  discipIiA 
and  regular  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping  are  insured,  sctirvy  mayt 
prevented  among  soldiers  and  sailors,  although  fresh  vegetables  1 
not  be  obtainable.     On  American  ships  potatoes  are  always 
Cranberries  keep  well  and  are  excellent  antiscorbutic  food* 

The  introduction  of  canned  and  compressed  vegetables  in  »ea* 
men's  rations  has  done  much  to  prevent  scurvy,  but  fresh  fo»>l  is 
always  to  1>e  preferred  to  preserv^ed  food  of  any  kind.     Dri 
umes  arc  quite  useless.     For  travellers  in  tlie  far  North,  N 
kiold  advised  the  use  of  cloud  berries  (Rubus  chamivmorus). 

Dietetic  Treatment. — In  mild  cases  of  scurvy  of  comparativtly 
short  duration  patients  rapidly  improve  under  projier  dietetic  treat- 
nient  if  it  can  be  obtained.  The  juice  of  tw^o  or  three  limes  or 
lemons,  or  a  few  fresh  vegetables  eaten  daily,  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  the  former  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  as  well  as 
curative  agents, 

A.  E.  Wright  dissents  from  this  view,  at  least  in  regard  to  sud) 
cases  as  may  suffer  from  bleeding  from  the  gums.  He  claims  that 
the  acids,  tartaric  and  citric,  have  a  decided  inhibitory  action  upon 
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intravascular  coagulation  when  given  per  os,  and  maintains,  con- 
trary to  general  experience,  that  in  sairvT  with  persistent  haemor- 
rhage the  use  of  fresh  lemon  juice  tends  to  keep  up  the  oozing  of 
the  blood.  He  says  that  the  neutral  citrates  and  tartrates  do  not 
act  in  this  manner,  and  they  should  therefore  be  prescribed  instead 
of  fresh  lemon  juice. 

Stomatitis  is  often  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  if  the 
mouth  is  very  tender,  the  gums  are  swollen  and  bleed  readily,  and 
the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  diet  must  be  limited  to  fin  id  or  some 
solid  food  which  requires  no  mastication.  Beef  tea,  broths  and 
meat  soups  thickened  with  vegetables,  fresh  vegetable  purees,  eggs, 
and  milk  are  recommended.  To  these  substances  the  juice  of  two 
or  three  fresh  oranges,  limes,  or  lemons  should  be  added.  If  the 
patient  is  able  to  masticate  food  thoroughly  and  the  stomach  is  not 
too  feeble,  fresh  meat,  baked  or  mashed  potatoes,  cabbage,  sauer- 
kraut,  pickles,  salad,  and  "  greens,"  such  as  water  cress,  fresh  mus- 
tard, or  radishes,  may  be  given.  The  citrate  of  iron,  vinegar,  acetic 
acid  and  potassium  chlorate  and  bitartrate  have  all  proved  benefi- 
cial. During  the  civil  war  tlie  expressed  juice  of  sorghum  was  tried 
with  some  success. 

The  treatment  of  scurvy  in  children  consists  first  in  throwing 
away  all  proprietary  foods,  and  then  if  the  disease  has  not  pro- 
gressed too  far,  improvement  and  cure  rapidly  follow  change  to  a 
normal  diet  of  mother's  milk  or  fresh  cow*s  milk,  expressed  beef 
juice,  and  a  little  fresh  orange  or  peach  juice. 

The  following  dietary  is  recommended  by  Louis  Starr  for  scurvy 
in  an  infant  eiglit  months  old: 

"At  7  A.  M.,  cream,  Yi  oimce;  milk,  4J/2  ounces;  milk  sugar, 
1  drachm  ;  water,  3  ounces.  At  9  A,  M.,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
fresh  orange  juice,  according  to  effect  on  the  bowels.  At  10.30 
A.  M.,  same  as  at  7  a.  m.  At  11.30  A.  m.,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  raw- 
beef  juice,  free  from  fat,  and  with  a  little  salt*  At  i  p.  m,,  one  to 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  fresh  orange  juice.  At  2  p.  m.,  same  as  at 
7  A.  M.  At  3  p.  M-,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  raw-beef  juice  w^ith  salt. 
At  5  p.  M,,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  fresh  orange  juice.  At  6 
p.  M.,  same  as  at  7  a.  m.  At  8  p.  m.,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  raw-beef 
juice  with  salt.    At  10  P.  M.,  same  as  at  7  a.  m. 

A  substitute  for  orange  juice  may  consist  in  scraped  ripe  apple 
or  fresh  grape  juice.  Iron  is  indicated.  The  body  may  be  gently 
rubbed  with  warm  olive  oil.** 

HEMORRHAGIC   PURPURA 

With  regard  to  idiopathic  purpura,  which  sometimes  appears  in 
well-nourished  subjects,  it  has  been  stated  that  a  non-stimulating 
diet,  by  reducing  the  activity  of  the  heart,  may  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  haemorrhages.    Bauer  says ;  *'  Such  patients  should  take  all 
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foods  and  drinks  cool,  and  never  in  large  quantities  at  a  time;  they 
should  abstain  altogether  from  alcohol,  and  milk  is  to  be  rwjm- 
mended  for  its  easy  toleration  in  these  cases.'* 


MrSCELLANEOUS  DISEASES 

Addison's  Disease 

The  aetiology  of  tliis  affection  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
majority  of  instances  it  results  from  tuberculosis  or  other 
of  the  adrenal  bodies,  perhaps  associated  with  functional  or  organic 
change  in  the  neighbouring  sympathetic  ganglia. 

At  first  no  dietetic  treatment  is  required,  but  in  advanced  case 
there  is  always  weakness  of  the  digestive  system,  and  vomiting  imy 
be  a  common  symptom.     There  is  also  progressive  inanition,  which 
becomes  extreme.    The  diet,  therefore,  must  be  of  a  light  and  easily 
digestible  character.     In  some  of  the  advanced  cases  the  be: 
suits  are  obtained  from  an  exclusive  milk  diet.     For  others, 
milk  is  not  well  borne,  the  diet  should  consist  of  beef  or 
broth,  with  eggs  beaten  with  milk  or  sherry,  gruels  with 
milk  extracts  or  peptonoids,  custard,  rennet,  milk  toast. 

Nourishment  sliould  be  given  at  short  intervals,  at  least  once 
in  three  hours,  and  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  takcjjl 
that  he  can  possibly  digest*    The  intermittent  vomiting  may 
sitate  the  use  of  nutrient   enemata.     Wine  or  spirits  are  u 
required  for  tonic  and  stimulant  effect ;  the  special  variety  is  im- 
material. 

Osteomalacia 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  condition  of  osteomalacia  is 
gested  by  what  is  known  of  its  aetiolog>%  but  the  results  are  sel4 
encouraging.    It   is  characterised  by  progressive  softening  o1 
bones,  a  disease  in  which  the  salts,  especially  the  carbonate 
phosphate  of  lime,  are  reduced  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
quantity. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  in  what  manner  these  salts  arc  di 
solved  out  of  the  bony  structures,  and  excess  of  both   lactic 
carbonic  acid  have  been  regarded  as  probable  solvents.     It  is  ndl 
proved  that  a  deficiency  of  salts  in  the  diet  causes  the  disease,  whici 
has  been  observed  in  well-fed  subjects.     It  is,  however,  cust^ 
to  arrange  the  diet  with  regard  to  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
together  with  such  articles  as  milk,  eggs,  and  meat. 

It  U  advisable  also  to  prescribe  cod-liver  oil,  either  alone 
combination  with  various  phosphates  or  hv^xyphosphites,  and  thii 
food  proves  on  the  whole  the  most  serviceable.    Trousseau  tbougl 
that  i^  cured  one  or  two  of  his  cases. 
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It  is  a  rare  affection  in  its  worst  type,  altliough  cases  of  moderate 
everity  are  less  uncommon. 

Exophthalmic  GoItre 

It  is  only  very  advanced  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  with 
considerable  cardiac  palpitation  that  require  careful  dieting.  The 
indications  for  treatment  are  to  supj^ort  the  strength  and  avoid 
flatnlency  and  constipation,  and  any  substances  liable  to  increase 
palpitation  or  excite  the  nervous  system  should  be  withheld.  Hence» 
stimulants  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided.  Tea,  coffee,  alcohoh 
condiments,  and  tobacco  are  all  forbidden,  as  are  also  sugar,  sweets, 
pastry,  fried  food,  and  *'  made  dishes/' 

The  food  should  be  plainly  cooked,  and  should  consist  of  abun- 
dant meats,  milk,  fats  (such  as  cream,  butter,  and  cod-liver  oil), 
carefully  prepared  cereals,  fresh  fruits,  and  green  vegetables. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  proteid  foods  shoultl  be  with- 
held in  this  disease,  on  the  ground  that  they  may  intensify  the 
nervous  symptoms,  bitt  this  does  not  accord  with  t!ic  experience  of 
the  writer  in  these  cases.  It  would  doubtless  be  ill-advised  to  order 
an  exclusive  proteid  diet,  but  amemia  is  often  a  prominent  feature 
and  the  goitrous  case  is  always  made  worse  when  the  heart  muscle 
is  weakened  by  aneemia,  hence  it  is  desiraf)le  to  em[>loy  a  mixed 
dictan,'  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  avoiding  such  substances  only 
a.s  may  produce  dyspepsia,  as  indicated  above. 
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Chronic  Lead  Poisoning 

CaumtiOE. — Chronic  lead  poisoning  is  common  among  all  arti- 
sans or  mechanics  who  work  much  with  lead  in  any  form,  but  espe- 
cially white  lead.  Plumbers  and  house  painters  are  therefore  par- 
ticularly subject  to  it.  It  may  also  be  acquired  by  eating  improperly 
tinned  or  bacily  soldered  canned  food,  although  such  cases  are  usu- 
ally acute.  U  is  sometimes  caused  by  using  drinking  water  which 
has  passed  through  new  lead  pipes.  When  present  in  the  strength 
of  only  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  to  the  gallon  it  may  cause  palsy. 

The  cheap  ale.  or  **  four  ale,'*  as  it  is  called,  sold  in  London  to 
the  lowest  classes,  is  sometimes  kept  in  contact  with  pewter  pipes 
until  it  contains  toxic  quantities  of  lead. 

Lead  is  sometimes  contained  in  poisonous  a»nount  in  l>eer  or 
wine  which  has  been  contaminated  by  the  metal  during  its  careless 
manufacture.  Some  persons  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  lead, 
and  cases  are  recorded  of  poisoning  from  the  medical  use  of  a  few 
doses  of  lead  and  opium  pills,  and  also  from  that  of  cosmetics  con- 
taining white  lead. 

Bietetic  Treatment. — Chronic  lead  poisoning  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  constipation,  and  it  is  highly  important  to  over- 
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come  this  difficulty  by  such  foods  as  will  keep  the  bowels  activcif 
open.  Fresh  fruits  and  coarse  cereals  (such  as  oatmeal,  cominctl, 
vvhcaten  grits,  Graham  bread)*  and  molasses  are  recomniended,  with 
such  other  foods  and  regidaiions  as  are  given  under  the  heading  of 
the  Treatment  of  Constipation  (p,  582). 

Water  should  be  drunk  in  large  quantity,  not  only  to  increase 
the  digestive  secretions  and  keep  the  faeces  moist,  but  to  act  as  a 
diluent  and  aid  in  washing  out  the  poison. 

Lemonade,  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  fifteen  drops  to 
the  tumblerfuU  or  with  a  similar  dose  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  is 
much  in  vogue  as  a  prophylactic  beverage,  for  it  forms  an  insoluble 
lead  sulphate  from  the  more  soluble  carbonate  or  other  salts  of 
lead  which  may  have  reached  the  stomach  by  being  taken  with  food 
or  drink.  This  insoluble  salt  is  not  absorbed,  and  hence  poisomnf 
may  be  averted. 

Men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  or  other  prcj>- 
arations  of  lead  believe  that  drinking  milk  freely  as  a  beverage  is 
prophylactic  against  poisoning,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  acti 
otherwise  than  as  a  good  diuretic. 

Lead  colic  is  sometimes  benefited  by  lavage* 


Dietetic  Complications  ARisiNti  from  Associated 

Diseases 

There  are  certain  diseases  and  conditions  which  are  not  infre- 
quently associated  in  the  same  individual,  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
each  of  which  may  be  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  other.  Such, 
for  example,  are:  Diabetes  and  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  former 
requiring  chiefly  meat,  the  latter  none  ;  extreme  leanness  and  chrooic 
gastric  catarrh,  the  former  condition  requiring  fats,  starches,  and 
sugars,  the  latter  prohibiting  them ;  obesity  and  chronic  albuminuru» 
the  former  requiring  anima!  food,  the  latter  none  (unless  it  he  tr  *  ' 
acute  rheumatism  and  extreme  an^^mia.  the  former  requiriii- 
solid  animal  food,  the  latter  demanding  it ;  intestinal  dyspepsia  anil 
gallstones,  the  former  benefited  by  a  meat  diet  and  no  starche*  or 
vegetables,  the  latter  doing  better  with  opposite  diet ;  ascites  ind 
chronic  albuminuria,  where  the  quantity  of  fluid  ingested  as  welt  as 
the  diet  may  present  very  opposite  requirements. 

When  such  complications  arise  it  is  possible  to  compromise  fori 
time  upon  a  milk  diet,  this  being  the  most  natural  food,  and  one 
which ♦  on  the  whole,  is  capable  of  more  universal  adaptation  thaa 
any  other.  In  other  cases,  as.  for  example,  in  the  first  instance  mcfi- 
tioned  above^ — of  diabetes  accompanied  by  severe  Bright's  diseases- 
one  must  be  governed  by  the  patient's  general  condition,  the  gain  cir 
loss  of  body  weight,  the  strength  of  pulse  and  muscle  tone  being  the 
important  guides  for  one  or  other  system  of  dieting.     The  lesser 
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evil,  whichever  it  may  be,  must  naturally  give  way  to  the  greater, 
and  a  generous  mixed  diet  may  sometimes  be  found  to  serve  the 
patient  belter  than  one  too  much  restricted  by  theoretical  consid* 
erations. 

No  subject  taxes  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  dietist  more  se- 
verely than  the  treatment  of  such  complications,  when  ordinary  rules 
appear  most  contradictory. 

DIET   FOR   SURGICAL   PATIENTS   AND   AFTER 
OPERATIONS,   ETC. 

Food  and  An.esti[et!cs' 

Preparation  for  the  Administration  of  Aneeathetics. — When  an 
anaesthetic,  such  as  ether  or  chloroform,  is  to  be  given,  care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  stomach  is  empty,  otlierwise  vomiting  is  apt  to 
occur  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  patient  is  weak,  and»  being  un- 
conscious, the  natural  reflexes  of  the  process,  including  the  closure 
if  the  epiglottis,  are  not  well  carried  out,  and  food  is  very  easily 
Irawn  into  the  trachea  and  excites  serious,  if  not  fatal,  choking. 
or  this  reason  the  patient  is  usually  prepared  for  the  anesthetic  by 
giving  a  Hght  and  easily  digested  breakfast,  consisting  solely  of  milk 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  farinaceous  food,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll, 
and  three  or  four  hours  later  the  anaesthetic  may  be  administered 

I  with  safety, 
[  Feeble  patients  sometimes  require  an  ounce  of  brandy  or  whisky 
balf  an  hour  before  the  operation^ong  enough  before  for  it  to 
become  absorbed. 
It  is  never  desirable  to  give  an  anaesthetic  within  three  hours 
titer  the  ingestion  of  a  full  meal.  It  impedes  anjesthetisaiion,  be- 
iides  causing  the  danger  of  vomiting  and  choking.  In  many  cases 
it  is  better  to  allow  five  or  six  hours  to  intervene.  In  an  emergency 
where  an  accident  occurring  shortly  after  a  heavy  meal  recjnires  the 
immediate  use  of  anaesthesia,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  emetic  first 
for  the  purpose  of  completely  unloading  the  stomach  while  the  pa- 
tient is  conscious. 

The  instances  of  fatal  choking  from  vomiting  and  aspirating  food 
into  the  larynx  are  fortunately  rare,  as  they  are  preventable,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  unknown.  Since  their  occurrence  is  almost 
always  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  anaesthctiscr  for  not 
observing  proper  precautions,  they  are  inexcusable.  Ether,  by  some 
specific  action,  is  more  likelv  than  chloroform  to  prove  irritating 
and  excite  vomiting  while  being  inhaled.  When  retching  is  violent 
it  may  be  sometimes  overcome  by  "  crowding  **  the  anaesthetic — that 
is,  by  causing  it  to  be  inhaled  more  energetically  for  a  moment,  until 
reflex  irritation  is  overcome. 
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Met  after  AiiKsthesia. — Ether,  much  more  than  chloroform,  is 
apt  to  occasion  prolonged  nausea  and  vomiting  after  its  admmis- 
tration  has  ceased,  and  this  may  last  in  very  susceptible  persons  (or 
a  day  or  two.    In  all  cases  where  ether  is  employed  to  produce  pro- 
found  narcosis,  even  when  only  used  to  assist  physical  examinaivzuJ 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  it  is  well  that  caution  should  be  ohserveil  fr^r 
some  hours  afterwards  in  giving  food,  and  a  light  fluid  diet  of  milk, 
beef  tea,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa,  tea,  or  cofifee  only  should  be  aUowtd 
when  any  tendency  to  nausea  or  vomiting  exists.     Under  or' 
circumstances  no  food  is  required  until  the  effects  of  the  an.t 
have  mainly  passed  off,  and  with  continued  gastric  irritation  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  fluid  diet  for  tw  entyfour  boun 
or  more,  and  give  but  little  of  that     If  the  patient  has  been  much 
exhausted  by  haemorrhage  during  the  operation  or  by  pp  * 
anjesthesia,  nourishment  may  be  sometimes  given   sooner. 
concentrated  predtgested  form.     Brandy  and  soda  is  useful  umjer 
these  conditions,  and  often  allays  gastric  irritation.    Ver>'  hot  water 
is  to  be  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.    In  cases  of  laparotumf 
for  operations  upon  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  ap- 
pendicitis, it  may  prove  best  to  give  the  digestive  organs  cnurt 
physiological  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least,   but  if  the  ja- 
tient  is  in  need  of  nourishment  one  or  two  food  cnemata  may  be 
given. 

The  following  schedule  of  diet  for  the  day  may  be  taken  as  afl 
example  for  an  ordinary  operation  under  anaesthesia : 

7  A.  M,— A  cup  of  beef  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  or  a  cup  of  brci4 
and  milk. 

1 1  A.  M. — Anaesthesia  and  operation. 

3  p.  M. — Iced  milk  and  Vichy,  beef  essence,  or  peptonoick   If ' 
vomiting  occurs,  give  hot  water,  or  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  with 
soda. 

7  p.  M. — Bread  and  milk,  or  beef  jelly,  or  cocoa  and  a  ' 
Nothing  more  until  the  next  day,  when,  if  there  are  no  specui  :^- 
sons  to  the  contrary  from  existing  disease  or  complications  arising 
from  the  operation,  the  patient*s  previous  customary  diet  may  be 
gradually  resumed. 


Diet  after  Surgical  Operations  and  Injurie.^ 

Fractures,  wounds,  bruises,  ulcers,  and  all  surgical  injuries  i 
rally  heal  the  sooner  the  better  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Abtin^ 
dant  nourishing  diet,  properly  selected  in  regard  to  its  ready  digcsti' 
bility»  is  therefore  indicated.  Starvation  promptly  impoverishes  the 
blood  and  retards  all  healing  processes. 

Mild  Cases,— In  feeding  surgical  patients  who  are  confined  to 
bed,  or  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  injuries,  are  unable  to  cxerdse, 
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care  should  be  taken  that  the  channels  for  removal  of  waste  from 
ihe  body  do  not  become  choked  and  inert.  In  the  zeal  to  promote 
pid  healing  by  a  liberal  diet  it  is  quite  possible  to  overcharge  the 
blood  with  products  of  nutrition  and  defeat  the  object  in  view  by 
burdening  the  liver  and  other  organs,  and  inducing  **  biliousness/* 
I  The  patient's  appetite  should  not  be  the  only  guide,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  tongue,  the  stools*  and  the  urine  should  be  examined  to 
insure  the  proper  asstniilation  of  all  the  food  taken»  In  the  absence 
of  sepsis,  fever,  and  all  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  there  is 
usually  no  harm  in  allowing  the  full  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  to  which  the  patient  is  normally  accustomed,  or,  if  the  appetite 
lags,  considerable  variety  in  the  dietary  may  be  advantageously  per- 
itted. 

If  there  has  been  no  loss  of  blood  and  no  severe  shock,  as  soon 
as  an  ordinary  antiseptic  operation  is  over  the  patient  is  practically 
as  well  as  he  was  before  it  was  performed. 

Cheyne  says:  **  After  operations  performed  aseptically  there  is 
no  reduction  of  diet  even  for  a  few  days.  A  hospital  patient  remains 
on  full  diet»  and  a  private  patient  may  have  anything  he  fancies,  pro- 
vided it  is  wholesome,  and  the  more  nutritious  the  food  the  better." 
In  fact,  after  opening  a  psoas  abscess  or  a  carious  joint  the  appetite 
soon  returns  and  "  himger  becomes  the  chief  trouble." 

As  a  rule,  stimulants  are  unnecessary  if  the  appetite  is  keen,  but 
ilherwise  beer  or  Burgundy  or  dilute  whisky  may  be  prescribed  in 
moderation  as  an  aliment,  to  be  taken  with  the  meals  only.  Hard 
drinkers  who  receive  bad  injuries,  such  as  severe  fractures,  fre- 
quently develop  delirium  tremens  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
this  may  occur  even  when  they  have  not  been  indulging  in  stimu- 
lants for  some  weeks  previously.  In  such  cases  it  may  become 
necessary  to  allow  a  certain  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulation  at 
stated  intervals  between  meals,  it;  order  to  tide  them  over  an  emer- 
gency which  threatens  an  immediately  fatal  result,  trusting  to  reduce 
the  quantity  as  the  delirium  subsides. 

Severe  Cases. — If  severe  pain  has  preceded  an  operation,  if  the 
operation  has  been  prolonged,  or  if  there  has  been  much  shock, 
even  under  anaesthesia,  the  diet  must  be  supervised  with  great  care. 
Pain  is  a  strong  depressant,  and  after  severe  shock  rest  and  stimula- 
tion is  usually  more  desirable  than  food.  Positive  harm  results  from 
overfeeding.  Black  coflfee  is  very  serviceable  for  such  cases  or 
whenever  there  is  lack  of  nerve  energy,  and  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
keep  the  patient  for  three  or  four  days  upon  a  diet  of  milk  or  pan- 
creatinised  milk.  Broths,  meat  extracts,  and  beaten  eggs  may  be 
added  when  the  stomach  regains  its  lone.  If  nausea,  anorexia,  or 
disgust  for  food  exists,  or  if  there  is  much  distention  of  the  stomach, 
it  is  unwis€  to  urge  food  upon  the  patient.  It  is  better  to  utilise  the 
rectum  in  such  cases,  and  coffee,  pancreatiniscd  milk,  egg  albumin, 
47 
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and  alcohol  are  to  be  given  in  enemata.    Opium  or  other  necessary 
medication  may  be  added. 

If  extensive  loss  of  blood  has  occurred,  the  volume  of  fluid  should 
be  replaced  io  the  body  as  soon  as  possible,  and  liquid  food  is 
needed,  such  as  milk,  beef  broths,  peptonoids,  and  brandy  or  whiskj, 
if  the  stomach  retains  them.  Salt-water  injections,  or  in  sevcrr 
cases  hypodermic  injections  of  saline  solutions,  help  restore  the  lost 
fluid  to  the  blood  and  improve  vascular  tone. 


Diet  after  Laparotomy,  Ovariotomy,  etc. 

After  all  operations  involving  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  com- 
plete rest  of  the  stomach  is  necessary  for  at  least  four  or  six  hoars, 
and  not  infrequently  for  two  or  three  days.  Food  and  stimulants 
may  be  given  by  enemata  (p.  414).  If  fed  per  os  for  the  first  three 
days  not  over  a  tablespoon  fill  of  pancreatinised  milk  or  milk  wtih 
lime  water  or  barley  water  shotdd  be  allowed  once  in  two  or  thrtf 
hours.  Later  the  quantity  may  be  increased  and  the  intervals  dimifi- 
ished,  and  beef  tea,  beef  peptonoids,  and  €gg  albumin  may  be  added. 

In  these  cases  the  duration  of  ansesthesia  has  usually  been  pro- 
longed, and  the  shock  is  considerable.  The  danger  from  the  occur* 
rence  of  vomiting*  malfermentation  of  food,  and  flatulent  distentioQ 
of  the  abdomen  is  far  worse  than  that  of  inanition  from  abstinence. 
It  is  well  also  to  precede  the  operation  by  a  day  or  two  of  dietinf 
in  order  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  intestinal  waste  matter.  To  this  end 
the  diet  should,  when  possible,  consist  chiefly  of  lean  meat  and  dnr 
toast,  vegetables  and  especially  sweets  being  avoided. 

After  wounds  and  operations  affecting  the  stomach  or  tntestiocs 
no  food  at  all  should  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Nothing  but  a  littk 
cracked  ice  should  be  so  administered,  and  all  nourishment  must  he 
supplied  for  several  days  by  the  rectum.  The  return  to  mouth  feed- 
ing must  he  made  very  slowly  and  cautiously  by  at  first  giving  mt 
over  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pancreatinised  milk  or  beef  fttnv 
at  a  time. 

There  is  often  much  thirst  following  operations  involvmg  lilt 
peritonaeum^  which  is  relieved  more  by  hot  fluids  than  by  tec.  which 
sometimes  irritates  the  throat  and  increases  the  desire  for  drink-  D 
there  is  danger  of  all  fluids  exciting  emesis.  a  salt-water  enema  oocc 
in  three  or  four  hours  will  alleviate  thirst  (p.  410), 

Diet  in  Surgical  Inflammations,  Sepris,  etc. 
The  diet  in  surgical  inflammatory  conditions  was  fortncrly  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  with  the  idea  that  the  healing  process  would 
be  more  sure  if  the  stimulating  influence  of  food  was  removed,  and 
that  the  inflammation ^  like  an  infectious  fever,  should  be  "  started 
out."    The  dief  absoluf,  as  the  French  surgeons  of  the  first  Imlf  of 
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^*s  century  termed  it,  meant  virtual  starvation,  barley  water,  arrow- 

^^^^^    ^water,  or  toast  water  being  all  that  was  allowed,     With  im- 

»T"o^rement  in  feeding  fevers  came  a  change  in  the  diet  of  inflamma- 

^^^  conditions,  and  it  was  recognised  that  the  waste  of  tissue  mate- 

J^^^    and  the  expenditure  of  force  in  the  evolution  of  heat  must  be 

^T>l<enished  by  nutritious  food.     No  one  to-day  starves  pneumonia, 

,^*^    yet  does  an  intense  local  inflammation  of  a  joint  demand  that 

^^  patient  should  have  solid  meat  meals,  but  there  is  an  appropriate 

^^^^Ti  to  be  observed  between  overfeeding  and  starvation.     After 

t^^rations  inflammation  will  not  be  avoided  by  starving,  and  the 

^^t lint's  strength  must  rather  be  supported  by  easily  assimilable 

^^-^^d.    In  acute  inflammatory  conditions  tissue  waste  is  rapid  and 

^^I^I>etite  and  digestive  power  are  lessened- 

^V   ^    In  severe  cases  a  diet  of  milk,  diluted  by  one  third  or  one  half 
^*^th  Vichy  or  Seltzer  water,  may  be  given,  four  ounces  every  hour 
^^d  a  half  or  six  ounces  every  two  hours.    Other  articles  should  be 
^^ded,  such  as  expressed  beef  juice  or  beef  peptonoids.    These  sub- 
stances may  at  first  be  given  alone,  and  then  added  to  strong  beef, 
'•button,  or  chicken  broth.     Gruels  of  arrowroot  or  oatmeal,  raw 
^ggs  alone,  or  beaten  and  added  to  slierry  or  brandy,  custard,  milk 
^m  puddings,  and  beef  jelly  are  al!  recommended, 
^P        When  improvement  occurs,  a  light  convalescent  diet  may  be  pre- 
^  Scribed,  such  as  that  found  on  p,  441*     Acidulated  drinks,  sour 
lemonade,  oatmeal  or  barley  water,  and  effervescing  waters  may  be 
used  to  relieve  thirst, 
^        In  mild  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  many  inflammations, 
^P  alcohol  is  not  required,  but  if  at  any  time  the  pulse  becomes  feeble, 
the  tongue  grows  dry,  or  delirium  supervenes,  stimulants,  such  as 
whisky  or  brandy,  should  be  freely  given.    Elderly  people  and  those 
who   have   been  previously   reduced   by  wasting  tliseases  require 
^^ earlier  stimulation  in  the  form  both  of  meat  extracts  or  meat  juice 
^■and  alcohol.    From  four  to  six  ounces  or  half  a  pint  of  liquor  may 
^■be  prescribed  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  its  effect  on  the 
^B pulse.     In  the  milder  inflammations,  especially  those  of  tubercular 
^■joints,  malt  liquors  may  be  of  service.     A  good  strong  toddy  at 
^B  night  may  be  macle  to  take  the  place  of  opium. 
^M        Bums,  when  severe  or  extensive,  require  prompt  and  energetic 
^■stimulation.    In  bad  cases  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy  must  be  given 
^B  in  twenty-four  hours. 

^m  In  chronic  surgical  diseases,  attended  by  the  formation  of  pus, 
^B  fresh  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  are  often  serviceable,  both 
^m  for  their  antiscorbutic  and  laxative  effect.  Lemonade,  oranges, 
^P  baked  apples,  or  stewed  prunes  are  recommended.  Fats  are  also 
^  especially  needed,  and  butter,  cream,  olive  oil,  or  cod-liver  oil  should 
be  added  liberally  to  the  diet  when  the  patient  is  able  to  digest  foods 
of  this  class. 


PART  IX 
RATIONS,   DIETARIES 


ARMY  AND    NAVY  DIETS 

The  food  furnished  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  both  in  time  of  peace 
and  war,  is  more  accurately  weighed  and  measured,  and  its  effects 
are  more  accurately  studied,  for  economic  reasons  than  is  the  diet  c4 
any  other  class  of  men,  even  including  hospital  patients.  VVbk 
seeking  to  furnish  wholesome  variety  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
quantity  of  food  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  this  may  be  tlonc  h} 
substitution  of  articles  the  nutrient  power  of  which  is  closely  fr- 
lated;  thus  eggs  may  be  occasionally  substituted  for  milk,  or  pm 
or  beans  may  be  served  for  a  change  instead  of  cereals. 

The  United  States  Army  Rations 

A  **  ration  '*  is  technically  the  total  quantity  of  food  issued  1*^ 
one  man  for  tw^enty-four  hours  in  accordance  with  law.  and  not*  *? 
often  supposed,  the  allowance  for  one  meal.  The  original  prino- 
pies  upon  which  military  rations  have  been  selected  are  thus  sua* 
marised  by  Major  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. : 

*'  I,  Economy  is  essential, 

"  2.  The  food  must  be  the  product  of  the  country  at  large,  neither 
a  specially  prepared  article  nor  the  output  of  a  few*  manufacturer-. 

'*  3.  The  articles  must  be  easily  preserved  in  all  climates  by  ihi 
most  ignorant  men. 

**  4.  The  articles  must  be  easily  transported  and  capable  of  thf 
roughest  handling  during  transit. 

**  5,  The  ration  is  intended  for  the  strongest  and  most  robm? 
men  in  the  nation. 

"  6.  It  must  be  approximate  to  the  food  used  by  the  natioti  i 
large,  so  that  there  will  be  no  rapid  change  of  diet  on  mltftty* 
that  would  impair  the  health. 

'*  For  these  reasons  the  soldier  s  ration  has  always  been  rifH*^ 
and  dry^" 

Some  of  these  principles,  as  the  author  quoted  points  oist«  tr 
radically  wrong.  It  is  false  economy  in  furnish  too  cheap  or  !»> 
notonous  diet,  which  only  courts  disease  and  swells  the  pension  rA 

After  the  Revolutionary  War.  in  1785,  the  army  ration  omsiftv^ 
of  one  pound  of  beef,  one  pound  of  bread,  and  one  gill  of  rum.  Tte 
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^?ras  quite  instiffictent,  and  was  subsequently  increased  (Woodruff). 
During  that  war,  in  addition  to  the  above  ration,  the  soldier  received 
one  pint  of  milk,  a  little  molasses,  and  a  few  dried  vegetables,  with  a 
quart  of  beer  in  place  of  rum. 

The  present  United  States  anuy  ration  costs  less  than  fifteen 
cents.  The  German  soldier  is  expected  to  eke  out  his  peace  ration 
by  supplies  contributed  from  his  home,  and  the  French  and  English 
soldier  by  contributions  from  his  pay,  but  in  the  United  States  the 
men  usually  serve  so  far  from  home  that  this  system  is  neither  eco- 
nomical nor  desirable*  Moreover,  with  the  improvements  in  can- 
ning and  other  methods  of  food  preserv^ation  and  condensation,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  ration  to  be  the  product  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  importance  of  an  adjostable  army  ration  is  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  considered  that  within  the  limits  of  service  in  the 
territory  owned  by  the  United  States  may  be  found  a  temperature 
range  of  150**  F.    Diet  suitable  for  Alaska  is  wholly  unfit  for  Manila. 


UNITED  STATES   ARMY   RATIONS 
/.  F&r  Troops  in  Garris&n  {Garrison  Ration,  i^oi) 


Icmt  components. 


i  componetiti) 


Vegetable  compo- 
oeots 


Dried  (or  evapo- 
rated) fruit  com- 
pontnts 


CofTee   and   sugar 
components, . 


STAKDAKD   AVTlCtJtS. 


KiadL  Qujuitiiie^, 


Fresli  beef 


Potatoes. 


Prunes , 


i  Coffee,  green , 

Hugar 

tuing  compo-  \        ^^     .  •  * .  • 
,  '1  Salt ,,.. 


Soap   and    candtci  J  Soap 
components. . .  - 1  ?  C 


Pepper,  black. 


Candles  , 


20  ounces, . 


16  ounces. 


i}  ounce* . 

\\  ounce.. 
3^  ounces. 

\%  ounce. 
fSr  ounce, 
if  ounce. 
^  ounce. 


smanrvrtvE  mctvcxm^. 


ICiDda. 


"  Fresh  mutton , 

Bacon. 

Canned  meat 

Dried  fish 

Pickled  fish 

Canned  fish.* ...... 

^Soft  bread.. 

^1  Hard  bread.. 

'  Commeal.. 

Peas 

Rice 

Hominy ♦. ... 

Potatoes, ,, . . . 

Onions 

Pol  aloes..*..., .... 

Canned  tomatoes. . . 

Potatoes... ........ 

Fresh       vegetables, 
not  cann^... . . . 

Desiccated  vegetables 

i  Apples... ,...,.. 
I  Peaches.. 

I  Roasted  and  ground 
I  Tea,  black  or  green. 

I  Vinegar. , ,  ♦ 

I  Cucumber  pickles. . 


Qiumtidcs. 


ao  ounces 

13  ounces^ 
16  ounces. 

14  ounces. 
18  ounces. 
f  6  ounces. 
18  ounces. 
16  ounces, 
30  ounces 
3f  ounces. 
if  ounce. 
1}  ounce, 
\il\  ounces. 
3i  ounces. 
12I  ounces. 
3i  ounces. 
\\\  ounces. 

4 1  ounces. 
2!  ounces. 

I J  ounce. 
1}  ounce. 

i/if  ounce. 
A  ounce. 

A  gill. 

A  gill. 


J.  For  Troops  when   Traveling  otherwise  than  by  Af arching  or  when  fir 
Short  Periods  ihey  are  separated  from  Cooking  Facilities  ( Travel  Ratm) 


SmsTTTVnVB  MtnCLMS, 


Soft  breid 

Canned  comed  beef, ...... 

Baked  beans ..,....,. 

Canned  tomatoes « . « . 

Coffee,  roasted  and  ground. 
Sugar 


QtuuidtiM  per 
tooratioiu- 


lt2|  pounds.  * 

75    pounds. , 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 


25 

8 
15 


Hard  bread 

Corned  beef  hash. 


Quaadd 


lOOpo«lld& 


'  The  above  (3)  has  the  following  composition  (approximatdyji 


Grammes.  IJI?^™'*- 

(  Mmunum. 


Mean  , 


Procdn. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 

150 
120 

94 

417 
380 

135 

133 

400 

2,900 


3.400 


**  This  ration  is  insufficient  for  active  men,  being  equivalent  lo 
the  food  of  men  of  sedentary  habits.    The  protein  is  the  only  t^g^^ 
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dient  in  nearly  the  proper  amount,  and  this  arises  from  the  meats 
^  and  beans  "  (Woodruff). 

H        Ahhough  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  use  of  substitute 
'       foods  or  variants  in  the  diet,  in  actual  practice  army  officials  and 

cooks  commonly  follow  routine  methods.     In  commenting  upon  the 

importance  of  adapting  our  army  ration  to  the  needs  of  the  tropics, 
^m  Major  Kean  says : 

B       "  Fish  is  largely  eaten  by  all  tropical  races  near  the  source  of 
^  supply,  and  is  undoubtedly  less  stimulating  and  more  easily  digested 

than  butchers  meats.     For  this  cause,  and  to  secure  variety,  fresh 

fish,  where  obtainable,  should  be  used  twice  a  week,  no  savings 

being  permitted. 

**  The  issue  of  the  meat  components  at   Columbia   Barracks, 

Cuba,  for  185  consecutive  days  in  1900  was  as  follows ; 

II            Fresh  beef , ,.»,,,«..,....   124  d^ys. 
I            Mutton, ,.,,.,,.,.,»,,.,,.,.,,, *.  tiont. 

I            Bacon 47  days. 
I            Fresh  6 sh »,,.»•.. , i  day. 
I           Other  Issues , 13  days. 
*•  Which  shows  well  the  monotony  of  the  issue,  the  only  impor- 
tant  variant  being  the  undesirable  bacon.    A  certainly  more  desir- 
able issue,  and  one  apparently  permissible  according  to  the  paper 
ration,  would  have  been,  for  example,  somewhat  as  follows : 

Fresh  beef. • *  *  100  days. 

Fresh  mutton 37  dayi* 

Freiih  Hsh. « 38  days. 

Other  issues * .........*..,...... 10  days. 

A  saving  of  two  fifths  of  the  fresh  meat  being  authorised.  As 
I  fresh  fish  is  quite  cheap  at  Havana,  the  di (Terence  in  cost  would 
Bliave  been  immaterial.'* 

^  For  the  tropics  this  ration  contains  twice  too  much  salt  pork 
and  fresh  meat  and  too  few  fresh  vegetables.  The  white  beans 
especially  cause  diarrhoea,  and  the  canned  tomatoes  are  liable  to  fer- 
^ment.  The  tropical  red  beans  are  less  irritating  than  the  domestic 
■^hite  beans.  Red  beans  and  hominy  arc  the  staple  of  the  Mexican 
t      army  diet  (Seaman). 

^lajor  Kean  states  (U.  S.  Surgeon  Generafs  Report  for  1900) 
that:  *' A  tropical  dietary,  as  compared  with  one  suited  to  a  colder 
ctiinate,  should  have  less  fat  and  more  carbohydrates,  less  stimulating 
proteids  in  the  form  of  meat,  a  greater  variety  of  diet  both  of  meats 
and  of  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  fresh  ve^t^etahles  and  fruits,  and, 
lastly,  a  fairly  liberal  sypply  of  ice/*  His  argument  for  the  substi- 
tution of  carbohydrates  for  fats  is  that  the  digestion  is  %veakened  in 
hot  climates  and  the  liver  is  inclined  to  torpidity,  while  ingested  fats 


Meat  components : 

Fresh  beef .....   .....,,, , 

or  fresh  mutton , , 

or  freiih  tish. ., . 

or  when  these  caniiot  be  furnished 
Bacon  .  . , .  ♦ ,,*♦«.. * » , . . , 

or  salt  beef 

or  dried  fish , . . . . 

or  pickled  6sh , .,...,, 

or  canned  salmon.., ...,.., , 

(Mutton  and  hhh  to  be  issued  each  twice  in  ten  days.) 

Bread  components : 

Same  as  present  ration. 

Vegetable  components: 

Rice ., 

Frijoles  , , 

or  macaroni  ....,,.•*.....•, 

Fresh  vegetables  in  proper  variety  (purchased  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  post  when  practicable) 

Ice . . , ,  ♦ 

Coffee,  sugar  and  seasoning  components : 
Same  as  present  ration* 


t^UAAtititt 

per  rstM-o 

Siviai»> 

30 

*J 

2fj 

^1 

20 

Noa 

13 

.1 

12 

n 

14 

fS 

H 
iS 

16 

It 

3 

16 
32 


No 
No 

No 
No 


^lunson,  in  an  essay  which  was  awarded  the  prize  of  the  Military 
Service  Institute  for  1900,  for  a  tropical  ration,  says :  '*  It  is  imc 
that  the  sugars  and  starches  should  be  slightly  atigniented*  but  ihdr 
increase  is  small  when  compared  with  the  considerable  reduction  of 
nitrogcenous  and  fatty  matter  which  is  proposed." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  histor>^  of  prolonged  wars  has  prescntcJ 
a  far  greater  death  rate  from  disease  than  from  the  wounds  of  battle, 
and  much  of  the  former  is  caused  by  improper  or  insufficient  food. 

When  leading  a  comparatively  inactive  post  life  the  ration  ttiay^ 
prove  too  large — i.  e..  the  food  furnishes  more  energy  than  the  hoiy 
needs,  but  there  is  not  always  enough  variety.  Any  excess  of  food 
is  then  sold  to  a  co-operative  store,  and  the  money  thus  acquirt^i  i> 
expended  for  a  few  luxuries  to  stimulate  the  appetite. 

The  most  concentrated  ration  which  it  is  practical  for  soldiers  i" 
carry  in  the  field  consists  of  bacon,  hard-tack,  and  coffee.  This  is  a 
scorbutic  diet,  and  always  produces  constipation.  To  obviate  this  it 
is  now  customary  to  carry  desiccated  fruits,  concentrated  by  dning. 
and  which  are  not  spoiled  by  extremes  of  temperature.  OiocoUtc 
has  been  added  to  the  new  United  States  army  emergency  ratioOt 
as  it  has  been  in  Austria  and  Russia. 


S3* 

31  I 


35  (      ao 


Bacon 

Beans 

Pork 

SugaXi  brown. 

Flour 

Beef 

Potatoes, 

Onions, 

OatmeaL ...... 

Com  meal 

Apples,  canned 
Apples,  dried , . 
Tapioca  <  26)  and 
Comstarcfa    ( i j) 

Butter , . 

Sirup 

L«d 

Rice 

Corn,  canned. . . 

Tomatoes,  can'd. 

Macaroni        (51) 

and   vermicelli 

Uh 

Hilk^  fresh,  ib& 
Milk,  condensed  J 

lbs.. 
Cheese 
Prunes 
Cabbage        and 

sauerkraut 

Ham . ,, 

Apricots. . . . , 

Barley . . 

Peas    

Raisins.     . . 
Chocolate  <. , 


aso 

33 

20 

3 


SO 

4 


900 
28 

ao 


Totals 18,598    3,9o?t,i5.689i  7.i»-SO  i,4i3.at  '1657.17  5i343-^  '54-83  19,446,960 


Pounds. 

Grammes. 

Daily   avera^ 
per  man .... 

Counting  flour  as 
bread H  amount 
eaten  is  4  Iba. 
per  man.     Per 
cent  of  amount 
eaten .*-.., 

4.33 

isS 

0.66 
15H 

733 
45 

145 
9 

171 

11 

550 
34 

16 
I 

4,416 

The  usual  army-ration  tables  are  misleading  in  that  they  omit  to 
account  for  the  consumption  of  considerable  accessory  food,  which 
is  purchased  by  the  soldier  in  addition  to  the  portion  he  receives  as 
fixed  by  law.  Major  Woodruff  has  taken  pains  to  carefully  com- 
pute the  nutrient  value  of  the  entire  food  eaten  by  the  men  of  his 
f^arrison  at  Fort  Assinniboine.  Montana,  during  a  period  of  ten  days. 
His  table,  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, December  j,  1892,  p.  651,  is  above. 
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Addiiianai  AriicUs  cm^sumtd 


338  lb.  green  coffee  ...... 

8  lb.  tea 

ao  galL  vinegar ........  ) 

128  lb,  salt.. f 

10  lb.  pepper , . 

11  bolUes  flavouring  ext'ts, 

3  lb.  mu!»tard. 

24  lb.  baking  powder* 
6  lb.  currants. 
5  gall,  pickles. 

4  kegs  pickled  pigs'  feet . . 


Daily  per 


1.33  o«. 
0.03  oz, 

o.l4gitl 
0.46  oz. 

0.0360c. 


AllowBDce. 


1 .  60  0£.  or 
0.32  oz, 

0.3a  gill 
0.64  or. 

0.04  OE. 


^Allowance  is  large,  to  aBovf^ 
making  4  saving  to  be  a«d 
in  making  sauerkixat  i&l 
pickles  in  the  falL 


fTbougb  containing  much  energy,  it  is  omitted  beei^ 
<      composition  is  unknown,  and  the   actual  amoimi  p0 

[     man  is  very  small 


EMERGENCY    RATIONS 

For  scouting  parties,  troops  under  forced  marchings  or  under 
any  circumstances  which  make  the  supply  of  the  ordinary  ratica 
impossible,  an  emergency  ration  for  temporary  service  is  neccssan 
The  time-honoured  food  for  this  purpose  consists  of  bacon,  hard- 
tack, and  coffee,  sometimes  with  addition  of  a  little  ground  pc» 
or  beans. 

In  the  autumn  of  igcxj  an  emergency  ration  was  tested  in  IcUbc* 
upon  a  iroop  of  cavalry.  The  ration  contained  in  an  elliptical  can 
eight  inches  long  weighed  one  pound  and  contained  three  cakes  of 
sweet  chocolate  (four  ounces)  and  three  of  a  meat  (four  ounces)  and 
grain  componnd  (eight  ounces)  liaving  a  taste  not  unlike  parched 
com.  The  latter  can  be  eaten  uncooked,  or  as  porridge  or  fried 
mush.  Salt  and  pepper  accompanies  the  cakes.  The  ration  mav  br 
eaten  dry,  as  a  soup  or  porridge,  or  fried.  The  lest  proved  succci^* 
ful.  The  details  of  preparation  of  this  ration,  furnished  mc  by  Colo- 
nel Alfred  A.  WoodliulK  U.  S.  A.,  are  as  follows : 

The  chocolate  component  consists  of  equal  wci|^hts  of  piirt 
chocolate  and  pure  sugar  molded  into  cakes  of  one  and  one  third 
ounces  each.    Three  of  these  go  into  the  day's  ration. 

The  bread  and  meat  component  consists  of:  (i)  Fresh  lean  beef 
free  from  visible  fat  and  sinew,  ground  in  a  meat-grinder  and  defe- 
cated so  as  to  contain  five  per  cent  or  less  of  moisture,  the  heat  ncvrf 
being  allowed  to  cook  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  dried  prodtsct 
is  then  reduced  to  powder  and  carefully  sifted  through  a  fine-mesbcd 
sieve,  the  resulting  flour  being  the  meat  component 

(2)  Cooked  kiln-dried  wheat,  the  outer  bran  removed,  is  parched 
and  then  ground  to  a  coarse  powder.  This  yields  the  bread  com- 
ponent. Sixteen  parts  of  the  meat,  thirty-two  parts  of  the  bread, 
and  one  part  of  common  salt,  all  by  weight  are  thoroughly  mixed 
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in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  entirely  homogeneous  and  com-         ^H 
pressed  into  four-ounce  cakes.    Three  of  these  go  into  the  day*s  ra-         ^H 
tion.    The  bread  and  meat  may  be  eaten  dry,  or  be  stirred  in  cold         ^H 

1           water  and  eaten  ;  or  one  cake  may  be  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  three          ^H 

1          pints  of  water  and  seasoned  to  taste  ;  or  one  cake  may  be  boiled  for         ^H 

five  minutes  in  one  pint  of  water  to  make  a  thick  porridge  and  be          ^^M 

eaten  hot  or  cold.    When  cold  it  may  be  sliced,  and  if  fat  is  available          ^^| 

may  be  fried.                                                                                                         ^^H 

Three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  fine  salt  and  one  gramme  of  black         ^H 

1          pepper  are  in  the  can  for  seasoning.                                                                 ^H 
"  This  ration  is  calculated  to  subsist  a  man  for  one  day»  maintain-         ^^H 

1          ing  his  ful!  strength  and  vigour,"     As  it  amounts  to  a  pound  of         ^H 
water-free  food  perhaps  it  will  do  it  if  not  depended  upon  too  long,         ^H 

Foreign  Army  Rations                                     ^H 

Soidteri  Daily  Peace  Ration,  in  Ounces  Avoirdupois                             ^^H 

Bntuh 

French, 

AuitfillD. 

Q&mAA.                             ^^H 

1            Bread.. ...J 

24.0 

12.0 

35.2 
10.6 

31.0 

9.87 

(  8.B1  (larger  ration)                ^^H 
0*3^  (smaller  ration)              ^^| 

Meat  (uncooked).  »...»., 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Ger-         ^H 
man  rations  all  contain  more  bread  and  less  meat  than  the  English,         ^H 
In  addition,  the  men  have  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  green  or          ^H 
dried,  besides  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  etc.,  which  are  either  issued  with          ^H 
the  ration  or  purchased  with  a  special  allowance  of  pay,  so  that  the          ^H 
above  figures,  which  apply  to  only  two  articles,  fall  somewhat  short          ^^| 

1          of  the  actual  food  consumed.    For  example:  The  British  soldier  re-          ^^| 
ceives  a  total  of  sixty-five  ounces  of  solid  food  against  the  French          ^^| 
soldier's  fifty-one  ounces  (Parkes)  ;  but  many  of  them  are  under-          ^H 

i          grown  men.  being  several  years  under  twenty-five,  up  to  which          ^H 
period  the  formation  of  the  bones  is  not  always  complete.    The  Brit-          ^H 
ish  army  ration  contains  from  four  to  six  ounces  less  meat  than  the          ^^| 
United  States  ration,  and  4.2  ounces  more  rice*                                             ^^| 
In  England  the  daily  ration  of  the  soldier  on  home  service  con-          ^H 
sists  of  one  pound  of  bread  (twenty-four  ounces  is  given  above  as         ^H 

1          the  average  for  foreign  service),  thirty-seven  grammes  of  sugar,  and         ^H 

1          three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat,  which  is  sitpplcmented  by  an          ^^| 
allowance  of  about  fivcpeiice  a  day  to  be  expended  on  minor  articles          ^^| 
of  diet,  green  vegetables,  milk,  and  beverages.                                                ^H 
In  the  French  army  legumes  form  an  imijortant  element  of  the         ^H 
ration,   to   some  extent  replacing  animal    food,   and   many   experi-          ^^| 
ments  have  been   made  with  the  German  army   in  regard   to  the         ^^| 
introduction  of  vegetable  food,  especially  pea  meal,  which  is  rich         ^H 
in  nitrogenous  material.                                                                                    ^H 
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In  France  and  Holland  during  activt-  scrv^icc  in  the  ficli 
manoeuvres,  or  in  battle  the  diet  is  materially  increased.  Experi- 
ments made  in  1897  upon  an  Austrian  regiment  in  garrison  shoi^d 
an  average  gain  in  weight  of  6.6  pounds  per  man  in  three  months 
upon  a  steady  daily  allowance  of  protein  120  grammes,  fat  56 
grammes,  carbohydrates  500  grammes  (J.  Schorr). 

The  larger  ration  of  the  German  army,  issued  during  the  marches 
or  manoeuvres,  contains  about  five  ounces  more  meat  and  sev- 
eral ounces  more  vegetable  food,  and  in  war  thirteen  ounces  oJ 
meat  are  given.  Bacon,  salt  meat,  and  rice  are  also  supplied 
The  German  army  ration  for  the  tropics  contains  5.33  ovinccs 
of  fresh  meat,  or  44  ounces  of  bacon  and  seventy-nine  ounces  d 
vegetables.  ■ 

All  the  chief  armies  of  Continental  Europe  issue  a  wine  ratmn™ 
war  times.    To  the  P>ench  war  ration  are  added  nine  ounces  of  wine 
or  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  brandy  per  diem. 

Mtnison  advocates  the  use  of  a  tropical  army  ration  comprising 
fresh  fruit,  soft  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  tomatoes,  dried  fruits,  sugar, 
and  protein  limited  to  one  hundred  grammes. 


Natiom. 


I,  England. 


S.  Spiin. . . 


3.  Austria, . 


Ration. 


Gmu, 


r.  Home 93 

2.  Foreign    station,    or 

under     canvas     at 
home 

3.  March * ,   lao 


4-w- |^«: 

Sometimes  3  os.  mm 


I.  Peace. 


Max.  147 
Min.j  120 


3.  Wan  on  march  J  MaxJ  131 
or  in  the  field  (  Min.  113 
Sometimes  t .  7  ot 
brandy 


1.  Peace  . 

2.  War... 


1.938 


aJ75 

2.550 


3.634 

3.204 

175 

3,729 
3431 

3i327 
2*550 

150 


3.865 
3.952 


This  is  starvation  did, 
and  the  extra  f.vw! 
needed  for 
purchased  anr 
against  !hc  T^->\diti 
(about  siK  cent^  a  dif ), 
increasing*  pcrhapi 
doubling,  the  fooi 
value. 

Can  be  greatl^r  chaflfcd 
10  salt  climate. 

Sufficient  for  such  a  roiM 
climate  and  very  mod- 
crate  work 

Varies  enormously  ac- 
cord in  g  to  class  of  n- 
tions  issmed.  Verr 
many  extra  allotraaco 
of  money  for  food. 

This  is  augmented  bj 
four  cents  per  day  J 
vegetables,  etc. 
the  march  a  lia 
emergency  rmtion  i> 
u^ed.  The  war  ntioft 
is  so  insuflficient 
commanders  of  in 
or  smaller  forces 
change,  suppleme 
even  double  it 
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The  foregoing^  comparative  table  of  various  national  army 
was  published  by  Major  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  M*  D..  \J.  S    A 
the  New  York  Medical  Record  (vol.  Iv.  No.  20,  1899). 

As  stated  by  Major  Woodruff,  the  LTnited  States  is  the 
nation  in  the  world  that  in  time  of  peace  pretends  to  supply  the  en- 
tire  ration.  Soldiers  living  in  densely  populated  European  cotm* 
tries  supplement  their  rations  by  local  purchases  from  a  mess  fand 
or,  as  in  Germany,  from  supplies  from  his  home.  In  Austria  bread 
alone  is  furnished  as  a  peace  ration,  other  food  beingf  purchased 
from  a  money  allowance.  At  remote  frontier  posts  in  the  United 
States  a  variety  of  local  purchases  is  frequently  unobtainable,  aod 
hence  the  attempt  to  supply  the  whole  ration  in  kind. 


Navy  Rations 

From  Table  A,  showing  the  Different  U.  S,  ^Xavy  Rations  upt^i  ikeir  < 

nent  Farts,  as  established  by  Law,  with  the  Substitutes  legally  oiiffVfMi  /m 


iaeh  Article 


Allowance  POft  General  Usb 


Rahoki  ai  coM^osro 

SntnCK  OF  TBS  WQUUfWtHQ— 

■V  Law. 

Spedficd  by  Uw. 

Subfttliutes  authoriMd  bj  Um* 

Ration  No.  I ,, 

I  lb.  salt  pork. 

ti  lb.  fresh  meat,  or 

\  pt.  beans  or  pCJtt. 

f  lb.  pre^^nred  meaU 
Vegclables  of  equal  ▼alae.  tm 
k  lb.  rice. 

Rition  No.  2 

I  lb.  %aM  beef. 

i^  lb.  fresh  meat,  or 

\  lb.  flour. 

f  lb.  preserved  meat- 

2  oz,  dried  fniiL 

Vegetables  of  equal  Talncb 

RftUon  No.  3 

1  lb.  preserved  meat 

No  substitute.                              J 

k  lb.  rice. 

\  pt,  beans  or  pea&.                    1 

2  oz,  butler. 

No  substitute. 

1  0/.  desiccated    mixed   vege- 

6 oz,  canned  vegetables. 

table*. 

Rmtion  No.  4 

1  lb.  preserved  meat 

2  oz.  buUer. 

No  substitute. 

No  substitute. 

6  01,  desiccated  tomatoes. 

6  ox.  canned  tomatoes. 

Wk£kly  Allowance 


I  pt.  ptckJes. 
\  pt  molasses 
i  pt.  vinegar. 


Daily  Allowance 


14  oa.  biscuit. 

I  oL  tea. 
4  Of.  sugar. 


t  lb.  soft  bread. 
I  lb.  flour. 
I  lb,  rice, 
3  OZ.  coffee. 
9  oa.  cocoa. 

For  coffee  and 
of  coffee  oomibliM^  m^ih  1 

and  mgarmaybe  siil_ 

bv  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Na 
tl  not  more  estpensi^ve. 
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The  law  alloAvs  one  of  the  above  complete  rations  to  be  used  on 
any  or  eacli  day  of  the  week,  or  they  may  each  be  used  in  turn  as 
convenient,  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  vary  the  order  prescribed 
elsewhere.    Estimated  average  cost  per  capita  per  diem,  thirty  cents. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  New  York  Medical  Record 
(1898) : 

"  The  naval  full-diet  table  is  as  follows  for  one  day  in  the  week, 
the  number  after  each  article  relating  to  ounces:  Breakfast — coffee, 
I  ;  bread,  4 ;  butter,  i  ;  milk,  6 ;  sugar,  i  ;  oatmeal,  i  ;  beefsteak,  6. 
Dinner — rice  soup,  8;  bread,  4;  roast  beef  or  roast  or  boiled  fowl,  8 ; 
potatoes,  8;  other  vegetables,  6;  pickles,  1;  bread  pudding  with 
sauce*  6;  or  custard  frozen,  8 ;  fresh  frnit,  6.  Supper^ — tea,  ^  ;  bread, 
6;  butter,  t  ;  milk,  2;  sugar,  i  ;  cold  roast  mutton  or  cold  roast  beef, 
4;  stewed  dried  fruit  or  baked  fresh  fruit  or  apple  sauce,  4.  The 
staples — coffee,  bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  fresh  and  dried  fruit — 
are  the  same  for  each  meal,  but  there  is  a  daily  variety  in  meats  and 
other  articles  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  suppen  The  proportions 
are  about  the  same,  however,  especially  in  the  matter  of  meats,  as 
in  the  specimen  diet  table  given  above.  In  addition  to  its  use  for 
convalescents,  the  table  is  now  obser^'ed  for  all  naval-hospital  em- 
ployees, and  is  gradtially  l>ecoming  the  standard  aboard  ship  and  in 
the  marine  corps.  Its  adoption  was  the  result  of  most  patient  and 
thorotigh  investigation  by  Surgeon  L  D.  Gatewood,  who  consulted 
all  the  leading  authorities  on  the  stibject." 

Ta^U  shiming  the  Quantities  of  the  Different  Articles  of  the  U,  S.  Navy 
Ration  which  are  required  for  One  Man  for  One  Year 

Biscuit 319!  pounds. 

Biscuit  (with  flour). -  • X%%        ** 

Commeal., 52         '* 

Oatmeal, , ...***...*.*......•**♦....*.,.  52        ** 

Rye  flour  or  homtny , , , 52         " 

Wheal  flour,.  . 52         *• 

Sail  pork.. , 104        " 

Beans , 6^  gallons. 

Peas 3i      " 

Salt  b«ef 52    pounds. 

Rice 26        •* 

Dried  fruit >. 13        " 

Butter , ig|      ** 

Tomaloes 19^      " 

Canned  meal , , » 78        " 

Ham  or  bacon 39        •" 

Sausage  or  salt  fish 39        ** 

Coffee 26        •• 

Tea 4l      " 

Cocoa 19^      ** 

Sugar 9ii      " 

Pickles 26        •* 


7^ 


SAnon;,  Birr  AUEs 


ViDCCPf. 


>««  **#»  r • 


*••  «•«-*-•  4 


The  Britisli  Navy  ration  contains  one  pomid  of  fresh 
ponnd  ud  a  balf  of  breafL  or  one  pond  and  a  quarter  of  sea  I 

In  conparing^  navy  with  anrr  rations  k  sfaoald  be 
that  on  ■iiipboanl  a  proper  cookoig  nmge,  iitaiaa&^  asftd  fad  a? 
ali«aTi  oliUirtable,  mhcreas  wholly  diffctem  cooditkHis  obtaia  •ttis 
an  army  in  the  field* 

TaMe  ikemit^  tks  Biffermi  Awticia  tf  iAt  U,  S.  Mmmy  ff^ti^m,  J^  wbiw 
Pr actual  BfuiwiUmn  or  Sm^iimia  mr€  pertmiu^^  mMk  ihg  Qm^ 

€f  each  mUffmed/^r  Issmt 


Flottr. 


Pfcienred  meat., 


Dfied  fruit 

Tea.,,..*. 
Cuc<ia.  * . . . 

Fre«h  meat 
VesetaUleft, 


Soft! 

Coiucal 

Com  fhoouBi). 

Oafmeal 

Rye ,.... 

.Wli^ 

^RoaitbecC.. 

C«iiiied  matton 

ChflGiCo  oomcA  beet . 

Brain] , . .  * 

Ham 

Bacon « 

Sansaee 

I  Dried 

Fi»h'  Smoked....... 

<  Pickled 

Dried  apples. 

Peaches. 

RaiMRs. 

Ciurantj. 

Prunes. 

Figi. 

Date*. 


1 1 


^  Or  any  other  kind  of  dried 
fruit 


^  May  be  «ubstitatcd  for  each  otbo^ i 


Asi 


fill. 


1101. 


Or  any  other  kind  of  fre^h  meAt . 


Beef. 

Mutton. 
Veal- 
Pork. 
Poultry. 

Frei%h  (such  as  can  be  procured).  ..-••*»*»,, 
{  Canned  (as^korted  kinds) 


lot. 


H 


6 


lb 

lb. 


DIET    IN    PRISONS 
In  piHsons»  penitentiaries,  or  refortnatories  the   diet 


.h.-tiM 


be 

adapted  to  keep  the  patients  in  pjood  health  through  pt-nu*;*  cf 
years,  while  it  is  maintained  at  a  minimum  of  expense  to  the  conh 
tnunily.    A  brief  revirw  of  such  estahlished  diets  is  useful  in  fcrrot^ 


J 


ing  an  idea  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required  to  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions. 

Voit  calculated  that  for  a  prisoner  not  engaged  in  hard  labour 
the  following  diet  is  sufficient  to  maintain  health  :  Carbohydrates, 
three  hundred  grammes:  albumin,  eighty-five  grammes;  fat.  thirty 
grammes,  or  a  proportion  of  about  lo,  3.5,  and  K 

In  some  penal  institutions  the  inmates  are  placed  upon  a  pro* 
gressive  diet — that  is,  a  diet  which  is  regulated  according  to  the 
duration  of  their  sentence,  the  degree  of  labour  exacted  from  them, 
and  their  conduct-  Such  a  diet  has  been  recommended  by  the 
British  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  graded  for:  (i)  Periods  of  seven 
days  or  less.  (2)  Periods  between  seven  days  and  one  month.  (3) 
Periods  between  one  and  four  months.  (4)  Periods  exceeding  four 
months. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  is  detailed  below— that  of  the  United 
States  Army  Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 


Diets  of  the  United  States  Army  Prison,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 

GENERAL  DIET 

Breakfast. — ^Flash,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Mutton  or  beef  stew,  on  Monday  and  Friday.  Coffee, 
one  quart  each  morning. 

Dinner. — Pork,  one  day  each  wTek,  Corned  beef,  one  day  each 
week.  Roast  beef  and  gravy,  three  days  each  week.  Boiled  beef 
and  gravy,  two  days  each  week.  Vegetable  soup,  daily  except 
Sunday. 

One  pint  of  coffee  each  Sunday.  Pork  may  be  substituted  for 
corned  beef  or  boiled  beef  one  day  each  week  during  cold  weather. 

To  the  above  will  be  added  pickled  cucumbers,  beets,  or  toma- 
toes on  alternate  days,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  may  be  avail- 
able from  the  prison  farm. 

Supper. — ^Tea  or  coffee,  one  quart ;  bread,  as  much  as  required. 
Stewed  apples  or  prunes  on  alternate  days. 

No.  I,  The  following  diet,  know^n  as  *"  Sohtary.**  is  given  prison- 
ers  confined  in  cells  for  punishment,  while  not  performing  any 
labour : 

Breakfast. — Bread,  eight  ounces,  water  ad  libttitfn. 

Dinner.— Br czd,  eight  ounces ;  water  ad  libitutfL 

This  punishment  is  given  only  for  short  periods,  varying  up  to 
twenty  days. 

Total  farinaceous  foods,  sixteen  ounces. 

No.  2.  The  following  diet,  known  as  **  Restricted/*  is  given  pris- 
oners confined  in  cells  for  punishment,  w^hile  not  performing  any 

labour : 

4d 
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Breakfast, — ^Hash  or  stew,  eight  ounces*  Bread,  seven  and  lU 
ounces* 

Dinner. — Soup,  eight  ounces.  Bread,  seven  and  a  half  ouoeti. 
Salt  ad  libitum. 

Supper. — Bread,  eight  ounces. 

The  eight  ounces  of  bread  for  supper  to  be  gfiven  after  tibe 
twenty  days  of  subsistence  on  the  previous  diet. 

Total  proteid  food,  eight  ounces ;  total  farinaceous  food*  tincoif- 
three  ounces. 

No.  3.  The  following  diet  is  given  to  prisoners  who  have  ur 
gone  punishment : 

Breakfast. — Hash   or   stew,   ten   ounces.      Bread,    ten   our 
Coffee  and  sugar  in  the  usual  amounts. 

Dinner. — Soup,  the  usual  amount.  Beef,  eight  ounces^  or  pari 
six  ounces.  Peas  or  beans,  six  ounces,  or  hominy  in  the  usoJ 
amount,  or  potatoes,  eight  ounces.  No  other  veg^etables  cxccjfi 
such  as  are  contained  in  the  soup. 

Supper, — Bread,  ten  ounces.  Tea  and  sugar  in  the  iJ«ai 
amounts. 

To  prisoners  who  have  been  on  "  Restricted  Diet  "'  for  man 
than  ten  days  and  less  than  twenty  days,  or  on  *'  Solitary  Dirt  **  to 
ten  days,  the  above  diet  (No.  3)  is  given  for  two  days. 

For  those  who  have  been  on  **  Restricted  Diet  '*  for  twenty  iip 
or  more,  or  on  "  Solitary  Diet  '*  for  fifteen  days,  the  above  diet  (Nol 
3)  is  given  for  three  days. 

The  dietary  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory^  will  be  fcwjod 
on  pp,  730-732  in  tabular  form. 

The  comparison  of  this  Reformatory  Diet  with  other  standari 
rations  is  presented  in  the  following  table  of  actual  nutrient  valtjes: 


Reformatory  standard  dietary  daily  ration^ 

Actual  upper  fin.t  grade  ration 

Actual  Jo wer  Brst  crade  ration <...•* 

Actual  second  grade  ration , 

Playfair's  standard  for  adults,  moderate  exercise.. 
Voil**  standard  for  labouring  men  at  modermtc  work 
Volt's  standard  for  prisoners  in  idleness. ...,., 
Voit*s  standard  for  prisoners  at  work. 


fiirmiifT%  lit  GKAitMBa.   1 

PitM«ili 

rata. 

CjiW 
kjNtraiifem. 

119 

61 

556 

167 

75 

$10 

154 

^ 

7^ 

154 

^ 

776 

119 

51 

531 

ne 

56 

SCO 

»5 

30 

300 

105 

40 

sm 

%m 


^  All  food  supplies  are  issued  according  to  this  standard  di«t«iy«  except  br^ 
which  1!^  unlimited.  The  average  consumption  of  bread  per  man  is  somewhat  ia  w»em 
of  one  and  one  half  nitlon  per  meal,  thus  accounting  for  the  increase  ia  Yalae  oTi^ 
actual  ration  over  that  of  the  standard  dietarji  which  conforms  Tcry  Beaily  la  W 
values  to  the  standards  of  Volt  and  Pkjfair. 
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At  a  Conference  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  the 
allowing  bill  of  fare  was  recommended  for  general  adoption  in  pris- 
ns.    The  quantity  of  food  is  not  specified : 

Sunday 

Breakfast, — Pea  soup,  bread  and  butter. 
Dinner, — Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  pudding. 
Supper, — Bread  or  crackers,  cheese,  milk. 

Monday 

Breakfast, — Oatmeal  or  boiled  rice,  with  sugar  and  milk. 
Dinner, — Salt  fish,  vegetables,  fruit. 
Supper. — Bread  and  butter,  milk. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast, — Bean  porridge,  bread. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  two  or  more  kinds  of  vegetables,  bread. 

Supper, — Bread  and  milk,  molasses. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast, — Pea  soup,  bread. 

Dinner, — Beef  or  mutton  stew,  with  vegetables.  (Rice  may  be 
sed  in  place  of  potatoes.) 

Supper, — Commeal  mush,  molasses. 

Thursday 

Breakfast, — Bread  and  butter,  milk. 
Dinner, — Baked  beans,  bread,  fruit. 
Supper, — Bread  and  butter,  cereal,  coffee. 

Friday 

Breakfast. — Pea  soup,  bread. 

Dinner. — Fresh  fish,  vegetables.  (Rice  may  be  used  in  place  of 
otatoes.) 

Supper, — Bread  and  milk,  cheese. 

Saturday 

Breakfast, — Oatmeal  mush,  milk,  bread. 
Dinner. — Corned  beef,  vegetables. 
Supper. — Bread  and  milk,  molasses. 
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THE    MILK    CURE 

An  exclusive  diet  of  milk  as  a  cure  for  certain  chronic  diseases  is 
advocated  by  some  physicians,  and  in  whose  hands  it  has  met  with 
considerable  success.  Karell,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Weir  Mitchell 
are  to  be  mentioned  among  those  who  have  extensively  used  this 

I  form  of  treatment.  The  treatment  as  a  **  cure  "  does  not  apply  to 
the  temporary  exclusive  milk  diet  of  typhoid  fever  and  similar  acute 
febrile  conditions,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  milk 
diet  that  this  form  of  food  not  only  counteracts  certain  abnormal 
conditions  and  meets  definite  requirements  of  the  body,  but  that  the 
milk  diet  itself  possesses  a  special  curative  value  in  some  cases. 
Bauer  says  emphatically:  "  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  certain 
^diseases  a  methodica!  use  of  the  milk  cure  gives  results  such  as  can 
^■be  attained  by  no  other  treatment.'* 

^1  It  is  recommended  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  dis- 
I  orders,  especially  neuralgia,  intestinal  dyspepsia*  and  colitis;  in 
chronic  congestion,  hypertrophy,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver; 
in  asthma,  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  emphysema;  in  dropsies  of  renal, 
cardiac,  and  hepatic  origin;  in  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  tn 
which  the  predominant  symptoms  are  dyspepsia  and  malnutrition ; 
and  in  clironic  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

The  milk  cure  is  also  recommended  in  cases  of  neurasthenia, 
obesity,  rheumatism,  gout,  chronic  valvular  cardiac  diseases,  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  and  endarteritis. 

Dosage  and  Method  of  ^ving  the  Milk. — The  milk  used  is 
skimmed,  and  it  is  important  to  have  it  obtained  as  fresh  from  the 

» country  as  possible.  It  is  customary  to  begin  with  comparatively 
small  doses — about  four  ounces,  once  in  two  hours  throughout  the 
llay,  with  one  or  two  doses  at  night.  Karell  gives  the  milk  luke- 
warm. At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  dosage  may  he  increased  to  six 
or  eight  ounces,  and  the  inter\'als  made  three*hourly,  and  finally 
four-hourly,  when  twelve  tumblerfuls  are  given  daily.  Pecholier 
gave  three  litres  per  diem,  in  two-hourly  doses.  When  the  treat- 
ment is  undertaken  it  must  be  carried  out  with  absohtte  regularity 
and  system,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  and  the 
intervals  at  which  it  is  given  ;  otherwise,  if  too  large  an  amount  is 
dnmk  at  one  time,  or  the  inter\^als  are  too  frequent,  undigested  milk 
remains  in  the  stomach  to  mingle  with  the  fresh  doses,  and  abnormal 
fermentation  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  result.  It  is  much  better  that 
the  mtlk  should  be  given  alone  whenever  large  quantities  are  to  be 
taken  for  a  long  time.  If  diarrhoea  exists,  the  milk  may  be  boiled 
or  taken  hot  at  any  time,  if  the  patient  so  prefers  it,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  If  the  passages  from  the  bowels  are  normal  in  appearance 
small  and  solid — the  milk  is  being  well  digested  and  absorbed. 
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and  the  quantity  may  be  increased.  Usually  the  greatest  ditSaskf 
with  indigestion  in  this  form  of  treatment  occurs  during  the  fcrsi 
week ;  afterward,  as  a  rule,  the  aHmentary  canal  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  diet  and  digestion  proceeds  actively  and  nutrition  improvci 

Many  patients — either  from  imagination  or  from  past  expcncoce 
with  milk  drinking — insist  that  they  are  unable  to  take  it  in  ^ 
form,  but  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  any  one  who  cannot  digest  toSki 
it  is  made  palatable  and  properly  prepared.  For  this  purpose,  vag' 
gcstions  will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  article  on  the  Ada[K 
taUon  of  Milk  for  the  Sick  {p,  74),  to  which  the  reader  is  rcfcnrf. 
Not  a  few  learn  to  prefer  the  milk  to  more  highly  seasoned  food  If 
the  patient  chooses — and  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  taste — the  milk  cai 
be  Havoured  with  very  weak  tea»  weak  coflFee,  or  caramel,  aad  1 
pinch  of  salt  should  be  added  in  most  cases  to  each  tumblerfuL  Ex- 
ceptionally the  flavour  of  a  little  spice  of  some  sort  may  be  preferred. 
Some  patients  do  better  if  the  milk  is  diluted  by  one  third  or  ooe 
half  with  some  alkaline  table  water,  hme  water,  or  Vichy,  or  it  nm 
be  scalded  with  a  little  boiled  water  to  which  five  grains  of  soditiB 
bicarbonate  and  three  or  four  grains  of  common  salt  are  addM 
Milk  from  first-class  thoroughbred  cows,  such  as  Aldemcys,  is  oftci 
too  rich,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  give  any  milk  in  this  cure  wtiA 
contains  much  cream.  Skimming  the  milk  is  therefore  necessary  ifl 
most  instances,  and  in  some  cases,  even  after  the  milk  is  skimmed. 
it  is  better  digested  if  considerably  diluted. 

In  carrv'ing  out  this  treatment  much  depends  upon  previoaslt 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  patient  and  having  him  ihoruugbbF 
understand  the  theory  of  the  cure,  so  that  his  willing-  co-operstkn 
may  be  obtained  in  a  method  which  is  monotonous  and  wearisome  M 
best.  By  a  little  tact  and  persuasion  with  care  in  framing  the  origi- 
nal  rules  and  supervision  over  their  execution  the  cure  mav  oftco 
be  conducted  with  great  benefit  in  seemingly  difficult  cases*  Th« 
one  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  enable  the  digestive  or^ns  to  Tt^ 
and  recuperate  when  they  are  in  an  exhausted  or  irritable  conditicm 
by  giving  only  small  quantities  of  the  simplest  form  of  food  at  finL 
Later,  as  digestion  improves,  larger  amounts  will  be  tolerated  and 
the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  will  be  promoted  by  in- 
creasing  the  dosage  of  milk  to  whatever  maximum  can  be  reached 
without  taxing  the  stomach. 

Symptoms  accompanying  the  Treatment. — The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  constipation  is  a  not  unfavourable  indication  that  the  milk 
is  being  well  digested  and  very  completely  absorbed,  leaving  h^ 
smalt  residue.  Diarrhoea  or  obstinate  vomiting,  on  the  other  hiii4 
indicate  indigestion  and  malnutrition,  and  the  difficulty  should  be 
corrected  by  temporarily  reducing  the  quantity  of  milk  and  pro- 
longing the  intervals  between  the  doses  to  four  or  even  six  botnn 
The  constipation  is  met  by  the  use  of  a  pill  of  two  grains  of  is 
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sated  oxgall,  or  by  the  compound  licorice  powder  {pulvis  glycyr- 
rhizae  conipositus),  or  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  or  half  an  ounce  ot  castor 
oil,  or  thirty  to  sixty  minims  of  fluid  extract  of  cascara.  The  addi- 
tion of  coffee  to  the  milk  drunk  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  some- 
times renders  it  more  laxative,  and,  if  necessary,  prunes  or  stewed 
or  baked  apples  may  be  taken  once  daily,  in  tfic  middle  of  the 
afternoon. 

In  addition  to  the  milk,  patients  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
quantity  o(  water  or  of  aerated  waters.  It  is  well  that  some  water 
should  be  given  even  though  thirst  be  not  complained  of.  After  a 
fortnight  or  three  w^eks  some  patients  complain  very  much  of  the 
absence  of  solid  food,  and  in  such  cases — if  the  digestion  is  favour- 
able— stale  bread,  crackers,  dry  toast,  or  a  little  salted  Dutch  herring 
may  be  allowed,  or  a  milk  soup  thickened  with  barley  or  groats. 
Some  patients  do  well  to  take  one  of  the  prepared  starchy  foods, 
such  as  are  in  familiar  use  for  infant  feeding.  As  a  usual  result  of 
the  treatment,  patients  lose  weight  somewhat  during  the  first  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  but  after  the  quantity  of  milk  begins  to  be  in- 
creased they  may  gain  considerable  flesh  and  strength,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  very  obese  persons,  who  may  continue  to  lose  fat  after 
the  maximum  dosage  of  milk  has  been  attained.  Drowsiness  is  also 
a  common  symptom  in  the  first  few  days.  The  urine  is  increased, 
and  is  pale  in  colour  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  thick  white  or  yellowish  coating,  and  there  is  usually 
a  disagreeable,  maw^kish  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  latter  condition 
may  be  relieved  very  largely  by  proper  care  (compare  Treatment  of 
Typhoid  Fever,  p.  432),  The  increased  quantity  of  urine  is  possibly 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  lactose*  which  is  somewhat  diuretic  in 
action :  but  when  given  alone  I  have  not  found  it  to  possess  excep- 
tional power  in  this  direction.  According  to  Weir  Mitchell,  the 
uric  acid  is  greatly  reduced  in  the  urine  and  the  colour  is  of  a  some- 
what greenish  hue,  and  indol  and  skatol  also  disappear.  Weir 
Mitchell  calls  attention  to  the  extensive  changes  in  assimilation  in 
the  body  which  these  various  alterations  in  excretions  indicate. 

After  about  six  weeks  of  this  milk  diet  the  substitution  of  solid 
food  is  to  be  gradually  made,  reducing  the  number  of  milk  meals  by 
at  first  one  a  day  for  a  day  or  two,  then  by  two,  and  so  on  until  all 
food  is  taken  solid*  and  Karell  suggests  that  lean,  raw  scraped  beef 
with  stale  bread  is  the  best  to  begin  with.  The  diet  should  be  so 
graded  as  to  consist  largely  of  milk  for  several  months. 
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The  whey  cure  has  been  extensively  practised  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  at  various  springs  or 
baths,  especially  those  of  the  alkaline  waters,  which  latter  are  fre- 
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quently  mingled  with  the  whey  and  drunk  either  warm  or  cold  The 
treatment  is  rigorous,  and  consists  in  confining  the  patient's  diet 
largely  to  the  use  of  about  twenty  ounces  per  diem  of  fresh  milk 
whey.  The  principles  of  tlie  treatment  are  essentially  similar  to 
those  of  the  milk  cure,  but  in  whey  the  casein  of  the  milk  has  ken 
artificially  removed  to  make  cheese  by  tlie  addition  of  rennet,  ihc 
milk-curdling  ferment. 

Whey  is  made  from  the  milk  of  several  animals,  such  as  tlic 
sheep,  goat,  mare,  and  ass,  as  well  as  the  cow.  It  consists  of  milk 
sugar,  albumin,  substances  resembling  peptone,  and  a  smaller  qwan- 
tity  of  fat  with  most  of  the  lactic  acid.  It  is  whitish,  transluceat, 
and  opalescent. 

When  milk  has  been  standing  for  some  time  in  the  air  it  becomes 
contaminated  with  bacteria,  which  cause  spontaneous  coagulation. 
and  whey  is  squeezed  out  of  the  contracting  clot :  but  this  is  sour 
and  not  so  good  as  that  made  by  rennet.  The  percentage  composi- 
tion of  whey  is  as  follows : 

Water. •,. *  93-31 

Lactase.. ..,.., ..-•- .♦  4.65 

Fat , ,.., 0.94 

Protcid » 0.83 

Lpactic  acid 0.33 

Salt., ..,,...  0,65 

The  whey  cure  is  used  for  the  treatment  of  Bright's  disease  and 
chronic  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canaL  It  is  parik* 
ularly  recommended  for  chronic  dyspepsia  and  chronic  irritibk 
cough  accompanying  catarrh  of  the  respiratory*  mucous  membrane?. 

It  is  said  to  improve  the  secretion  in  chronic  bronchitis^  and  it  iti- 
creases  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  which  is  attributed  10  its  potassium 
salts  (May).  If  more  than  twenty  ounces  are  ingested  daily  there 
is  an  increased  peristaltic  movement,  with  watery  evacuations,  colic, 
and  dyspepsia* 

Whey,  like  skimmed  milk,  is  diuretic  and  sudorific.  It  therefore 
constitutes  a  useful  beverage  in  fevers.  The  class  of  patients,  many 
of  them  phthisical,  for  whom  the  cure  is  recommended  at  Ems. 
Ischl,  Reichenhall  etc..  are  not  fit  subjects  for  a  reducing  diet,  as 
they  have  little  or  no  spare  strength  ;  they  require  rather  abundant 
nourishment,  owing  to  the  catarrhal  processes  which  affect  the  re- 
spiratory and  ahmentary  passages.  However,  in  such  cases  diges- 
tion and  absorption  are  often  greatly  impaired,  and  this  condition  is 
found  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  for  a  short  period  of  the  alkalrnc 
waters  and  whey.  It  is  not  safe  to  limit  the  diet  exclusively  to  these 
fluids,  and  some  nitrogenous  food  must  be  given,  together  wth 
fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables.  In  Switzeriand  and  Germany  the 
whey  cure  is  often  combined  with  the  grape  cure. 
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VARIOUS    ••CURES'* 

There  are  other  diet  systems  or  **  cures/'  which  deserve  passing 
mention  rather  as  matter  of  general  interest  and  as  illustrations  of 
the  effects  of  strong  mental  impressions  or  **  mind  cure  **  combined 
with  moderation  in  previous  habits  of  overeating  or  gluttony,  than 
because  any  specific  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  value  of 
one  such  "  cure  *'  more  than  another. 

I  Many  diet  **  cures  **  have  been  devised  purely  for  notoriety^  to 
advertise  an  otherwise  unsuccessful  practitioner  or  a  charlatan,  and 
others  again  are  exploited  by  well-meaning  fanatics  who  have  ac- 
quired a  firm  belief  in  some  dietetic  system  which  has  first  helped 
themselves,  and  which  ibey  feel  that  they  owe  to  the  world  to  pro- 
mulgate for  the  guidance  of  others.  But  they  are  not  always  even 
pretended  followers  of  /'Esculapius,  Mr.  Banting  (p*637),  whose 
name  has  given  rise  to  a  verb  meaning  to  reduce  corpulency,  was  a 
layman,  and  so  was  Mr,  Graham,  whose  name  is  a  household  ad- 
jective applied  to  the  flour  which  he  introduced,  and  many  famous 
men,  like  Shelley  and  Goldsmith,  have  sung  the  praises  of  vege- 
tarianism. 

Not  infrequently  an  element  of  religious  ferv^our  is  added  to  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  some  new  system,  and  long  pilgrimages  are 
made  to  seek  its  chief  apostle.    Such^  for  example,  is  the 

Kneipp  System.— Monseigneur  Kneipp  was  a  Bavarian  priest 
whose  patients  lived  chiefly  upon  a  diet  of  milk,  coarse  breail  of  bran 
and  flour,  soup,  and  cooked  fruits,  with  a  minimum  of  meat,  eggs, 
and  vegetables.  Water  was  principally  drunk,  with  a  little  wine  or 
beer,  but  no  spirits  or  coffee.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  common-sense 
regimen  for  many  persons  who  have  long  abused  their  gastronomic 
powers  by  eating  too  much  and  too  rich  food,  but  the  ascetic  ele- 
ments were  added  of  wearing  very  light,  loose  apparel  and  walking 
about  barefooted  in  the  grass  before  the  morning  dew  vanished* 
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FRUIT   CURES 

The  **  fruit  cure  **  has  appeared  in  many  forms.  At  one  time  it 
is  confined  to  oranges,  English  walnuts,  and  cold  water,  and,  strange 
to  say,  some  dyspeptics  are  able  to  digest  it  for  a  short  time ;  or  it 
consists  of  sweet  fruits  and  meat  alone— dates,  figs,  prunes,  bananas, 
and  apples — upon  the  theory  that  fruits  were  the  first  food  of  prime- 
val man,  and  ergo  they  are  the  natural  food  of  all  men — an  extreme 
of  atavism,  surely!    There  is  also  a  ''  lemon  cure.** 

Another  fruit  cure  extends  through  six  weeks.  It  begins  grad- 
ually by  eating  an  apple  or  orange  upon  rising  and  again  upon  retir- 
ing. In  three  or  four  days  the  breakfast  consists  of  several  baked 
apples^  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  and  a  little  coflfee. 
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During  the  forenoon  several  ripe  apples  or  oranges  may  be  cat 
At  dinner  fresh  animal  food  is  furnished  with  a  potato  and  roaAte 
apples  or  apple  sauce.  Green  vegetables  are  allowed,  but  no  bread 
or  pastry  of  any  kind.  Pickles  may  be  eaten.  During  the  after- 
noon, more  fruit,  oranges,  apples,  grapes.  Supper,  like  breakfasi, 
with  a  little  sago  in  milk,  with  currants,  raisins,  or  apples*  This 
diet  is  adapted  to  obstinate  chronic  constipation,  sonic  cases  ol 
obesity*  and  lithaemia. 


THE   GRAPE   CURE 

The  grape  cure  has  been  advocated  for  many  years  as  beocnciai 
in  certain  forms  of  disease,  but.  like  the  majority  of  vaunted  dietetic 
**  cures/'  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  chief  benefit  experienced  i* 
from  the  change  of  scene  and  t!ie  favourable  climatic  and  hygienic 
surroundings  of  the  patient^  and  possibly  the  influence  of  a  stimU' 
lated  imagination.  The  "  cure  ''  is  in  vogue  during  the  grape-bear* 
ing  season  of  the  vineyards  in  various  parts  of  southern  Europe, 
especially  at  Meran  and  Montreux.  Grapes,  being  very  largely 
composed  of  water,  do  not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  nutritive 
power,  and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  life  upon  their  exclusive  use: 
but  the  grape  sugar  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  ul 
potassium  and  other  salts,  niay  have  some  slight  alterative  effect 
and  benefit  nutrition.  Grapes  are  also  laxative.  Almost  every  one 
is  fond  of  the  fruit,  and  the  cure  is  therefore  an  agreeable  one  \o 
lake,  especially  as  the  diet  is  not  too  exclusive,  for  the  ealtitg  of 
large  f[uantities  of  grapes  is  made  an  adjunct  to  the  employment  of 
highly  nutritious  food. 

Vineyard  labourers  who  eat  little  else  but  grapes  qutcklv  lose 
weight,  and  other  food  must  be  taken  with  the  grapes  if  the  strength 
is  to  be  maintained,  for  a  pound  of  grapes  contains  a  little  less  than 
three  grammes  of  proteid. 

It  is  recommended  by  Lebert  that  the  grapes  should  be  eaieo 
systematically  and  in  quantities  commencing  with  half  a  pound,  and 
seldom  exceeding  four  pounds  per  diem,  although  six  or  eight 
pounds  are  sometimes  eaten,  a  quantity  which  may  excite  diarrhcra. 
Owing  to  the  mildly  laxative  effect  of  the  fruit,  this  cure  is  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  chronic  constipation,  and  especially  in  er  rnenc 
and  hyperaemia  of  the  hver  accompanied  by  extensive  \  -  coo- 
gestion.  hemorrhoids,  and  the  formation  of  various  forms  of  calculi 
In  gastric  catarrh  patients  are  sometimes  allowed  to  eat  six  pen  ' 
of  grapes  a  day.  The  laxative  effect  is  always  greater  if  the  fr 
taken  in  the  intervals  between  meals,  and  especially  if  taken  fastm;c 
on  rising  tn  the  morning.  At  first  only  half  a  pound  of  g;Tapcs  is  to 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day.  from  half  an  hour  to  an  baor 
before  meals,  the  quantity  being  gradually  increased  to  a  potmd  or 
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more  at  each  dose.  Some  patients  digest  the  grapes  better,  however, 
if  they  are  eaten  in  the  form  of  dessert  than  if  taken  into  an  empty 
stomach.  The  laxative  effect  gradually  increases,  and  is  usually 
more  pronounced  after  several  days.  The  uric  acid  and  acidity  of 
the  urine  is  lessened. 

When  patients  become  tired  of  the  monotony  of  this  single  fruit 
they  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  pears  or  figs.  It  is  stated  that  the 
gums  may  become  somewhat  swollen  and  tender  from  the  acid  con- 
tained in  so  much  fruit,  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty  the  month  may 
be  cleansed  thoroughly  after  eating  with  listerine  or  a  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  or  the  mastication  of  a  small  quantity  of  bread 
will  serve  to  cleanse  the  teeth. 

Abundant  other  food  is  allowed  with  the  grapes*  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  of  an  easily  digestible  character,  and  certain 
articJes  must  therefore  he  forbidden,  such  as  fats,  rich  sauces,  gra- 
vies, pickles,  condiments,  the  heavier  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes 
and  the  legumes,  cheese,  pastry,  cakes,  sweets,  and  beer. 

The  usual  duration  of  the  cure  is  from  a  month  to  six  weeks. 
The  average  chemical  percentage  composition  of  grapes  is  given  by 
Konig  as  i 

Water 78 .  17 

Sugar... I4'3^ 

Free  aci<L   ..,.,.... ,,,,,,,.,.,,,,,,,,»,,,,.,,. o- 79 

Nitrogenous  nmCerial .....,.,* 0.59 

Extractives , 1 .96 

Stones  and  woody  fiber ,  3 .  60 

Asli , o .  53 

The  latter  is  chiefly  composed  of  potash  salts,  some  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Patients  who  have  undertaken  the  grape  cure  without  proper 
super\^ision  easily  disorder  their  digestion  and  cause  gastric  catarrh 
and  even  jaundice,  Knauthe  says  that  the  eating  of  several  pounds 
of  grapes  daily  may  at  first  cause  symptoms  of  flatulent  dyspepsia, 
more  or  less  vertigo,  and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  palpita- 
tion, diuresis,  and  malaise.  The  stools  became  more  frequent  and 
semisolid. 

The  grape  cure  is  reputed  to  be  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis^  the 
first  stage  of  phthisis,  emphysema,  in  oliesity  when  combined  with  a 
restricted  diet,  in  gastro-intesttnal  catarrh.  an.Tmia.  vesical  catarrh, 
gout,  hepatic  engorgement,  malarial  cachexia*  and  chronic  cutane- 
ous affections. 

In  phthisis  the  grapes  should  not  be  given  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  occasion  diarrhoea. 
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MEAT   AND    HOT^-WATER    CURE 

The  meat  and  hot-water  cure,  often  called  in  this  country  b>'  tbe 

name  of  Salisbury,  one  of  its  chief  advocates,  is  g^ven  to  many 
classes  of  patients — consumptives,  rheumatic  subjects,  and  ocliefk 
Lean  raw  beef  is  ground  to  a  pulp  in  a  machine  %vhich  is  made  liyr 
the  purpose  and  sold  in  hardware  shops.  It  is  freed  fron:i  all  6bft. 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  rolled  into  little  balls,  and  cookd 
just  enough  to  turn  the  outside  from  a  red  to  a  drab  colour.  Fnvn 
two  to  four  ounces  are  eaten  at  a  meal  at  first ;  later  as  much  ai 
seven  ounces  may  be  taken.  In  addition,  from  two  to  four  raw  cgfi 
are  given  with  dry  toast.  No  fluid  is  allowed  with  meals,  but  &i«i 
a  half  pint  to  a  pint  of  hot  water  is  given  before  each  meal,  and 
again  at  bedtime. 

This  diet  reduces  corpulency  rapidly,  and  is  beneficial  in  cases  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  dilatation,  but  it  is  too  rigid  for  main' 
patients.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to,  but  much  more  strict  than,  tbc 
diets  of  Carlsbad  and  Wiesbaden,  which  consist  chiefly  of  lean  mcat« 
eggs,  and  milk  with  a  minimum  of  bread,  and  sometimes  fruit* 


THE    DRY   CURE 

The  "  dr\'  cure  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  treatment  which  con* 
sists  in  withholding  fluid  from  the  diet  in  increasing  degree  until  the 
patient  takes  just  as  little  as  is  necessary  to  sustain  life.  If  carried 
to  this  extreme,  however,  thirst  becomes  intolerable,  and  patients 
usually  rebel  against  the  rigour  of  such  treatment. 

Practically  it  is  found  that  the  minimum  of  w*ater  aside  from  tl»t 

contained  in  food  which  patients  can  tolerate  is  about  fifteen  oiii 

per  diem,  which  should  be  taken  between  meals.     For  the  relu 
thirst  in  these  cases  various  measures  are  employed,   such  as  art 
described  on  p.  43. 

In  Germany  the  dry  diet  has  been  tried  extensively  in  some  casesv 
especially  those  of  gastric  dilatation  and  cases  of  chronic  efFusion 
into  the  joints  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  There  are  many  forrm 
of  disease  in  which  it  is  well  to  temporarily  restrict  verv  much  the 
quantity  of  fluid  consumed,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  justifiable  to  do  so 
to  the  degree  recommended  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  "  dry 
cure,**  among  whose  patients  fatal  cases  of  scurvy  have  occurred  a$ 
well  as  cases  of  fever  with  a  temperature  sometimes  amounting  to 
104**  F.  The  conditions  in  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  drunk  should 
be  especially  restricted  are  gastric  dilatation,  chronic  serous  effu 
sions,  flatulent  dyspepsia  due  to  indulgence  in  sweets.  coflFee,  tea 
etc..  some  few  cases  of  obesity,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  (cotnpare 
Tufnell's  treatment,  p,  491). 
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ScHROTH*s  Method 

The  dry  cure  of  the  yeoman  John  Schroth  has  achieved  some 
notoriety  in  Europe,  where  several  **  institutes  *'  have  been  estab- 
lished for  its  practice.  It  is  a  rigorous  method  which  many  patients 
find  difficult  to  endure.  The  diet  is  gradually  reduced  in  quantity 
and  variety  at  first  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  actual  **  cure  "  is 
begun,  which  consists  in  giving  no  fluid  at  all,  excepting  a  small 
glass  of  hot  wine  twice  a  day  for  as  many  days  as  the  patient  will 
endure  it.  Boiled  vegetables  are  allowed  for  dinner,  and  otherwise 
nothing  is  given  but  dry  bread.  Thirst  becomes  so  extreme  that  in 
three  or  four  days  the  patient  is  allowed  to  drink  hot  wine  freely  to 
quench  it,  after  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  again  cut  down  to  two 
small  glasses  a  day  until  the  patient  is  again  obliged  to  receive  more. 

This  treatment  has  in  some  cases  been  carried  to  the  verge  of 
starvation  with  extreme  prostration  and  fever,  and  it  has  little  or 
nothing  to  reconunend  it.  Even  fatal  scurvy  has  followed  its  use  at 
Kiel.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  blood  becomes  more 
dense,  which  favours  osmosis  between  the  serum  and  the  sorroimd- 
ing  lymph  and  tissues.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  treatment  hot  moist 
packing  is  employed, 

Jiirgensen  modified  the  treatment  by  giving  from  one  third  to 
two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  lean  beef  with  bread  as  desired,  and  light  red 
wine.  It  has  been  found  by  this  writer  and  by  Bartels  that  proteid 
metabolism  is  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  dry  diet,  for  the  urine 
contains  nitrogenous  waste  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  when  the 
patient  is  upon  a  full  diet — in  some  cases  there  is  even  more  than 
the  normal. 

Upon  slowly  resuming  the  accustomed  diet  a  considerable  gain 
in  weight  compensates  for  previous  loss,  which  is  attributed  in  part 
to  restoration  of  water  to  the  tissues.  Bartels  noted  an  increase  in 
urea  which  was  greatest  immediately  after  the  treatment.  The  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature  (T04*'  F.)  which  accompanies  this  treat- 
ment is  explained  by  the  facts  that  but  little  water  is  evaporated 
from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  that  the  body  heat  is  retained  by  the 
hot  packs. 

The  treatment  has  been  applied  with  some  success  in  obstinate 
cases  of  syphilis,  gastric  dilatation,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  chronic 
peritonitis. 

DIET    FOR   ATHLETIC   TRAINING 

The  object  of  dietetic  **  training  "  in  athletics  is  to  fit  men  either 

I  for  feats  of  great  muscular  eofUirance  and  strength  or  for  exhibitions 

^of  dexterity  requiring  accurate  and  quick  muscular  movements  and 

_      re  control.     The  methnd  of  training  naturally  differs  consider- 

atty  according  to  the  object  to  be  attained.    Professional  athletes, 
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who  are  more  or  less  constantly  employed  in  exhibitions  of  strenfis 
or  muscular  skill  are  obliged  to  adopt  very  regular  habits  of  hit  i 
regard  to  sleep,  bathing,  and  diet,  and  abstinence  from  the  cxccssir: 
use  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink.  In  addition,  when  they  enter  sj*- 
cial  contests  requiring  continued  feats  of  endurance,  as  in  proloi^ 
bicycle  races  or  walking  matches,  for  example,  they  have  to  t]aderi;o 
a  period  of  special  training  for  several  weeks  before  the  conicfl. 
Young  men  who  devote  themselves  to  athletic  sports  in  cdlltp 
usually  do  so  for  a  comparatively  limited  period,  and  are  not  4;^ 
jetted  to  such  special  strain  or  feats  of  endurance  excepting,  per- 
haps, in  boat  races,  which  arc  of  short  duration.  As  a  general  nU, 
from  six  to  ten  weeks  is  ample  time  to  cover  their  course  of  spectil 
dietetic  training,  although  they  usually  exercise  ordinary'  care  tc 
such  matters  for  a  longer  period  before  their  contests. 

The  physiological  objects  to  be  attained  by  any  system  of  dictctk 
training  are  to  reduce  the  fat  and  water  contained  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  to  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  muscles^  to  trail 
both  muscles  and  nerves,  improve  the  breathing  power  or  *^  wmd,* 
the  heart  action  and  the  condition  of  the  skin.  This  is  accompfishpf 
by  carefully  regulated  diet,  systematic  exercises  directed  to  the  rr 
crease  of  oxidation  processes,  and  the  more  perfect  eliminatioa  fli 
waste  matter  from  the  system,  Dietetic  training  prevents  the  ritb- 
drawal  of  protein  from  other  tissues  than  the  muscles  and  stti^)h« 
an  excess  of  protein  to  make  good  any  toss  of  this  material  Tte 
protein  is  needed  to  build  up  muscle  protoplasm  and  repair  it. 

Rigorous  dietetic  training  should  be  conducted  wth  great  err 
and  supervised  only  by  those  who  are  experienced  in  such  nianm, 
for  any  system  carried  to  exct*ss  may  cause  too  great  a  reduction  a 
weight,  and  its  object  will  be  defeated  by  breaking:  down  the  mdh 
vidual  at  the  moment  of  critical  contest  or  laying  the  foundation  m 
future  organic  weakness  and  disease.  The  heart  may  become  hyycT- 
trophied  and  subsequently  fail  in  accommodation. 

It  may  be  obser\^ed,  however,  that  much  of  the  ill  effect  of  Hk* 
letic  training  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  any  particular  forro  d 
exertion  or  to  being  trained  '*  too  fine  "  in  diet,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  brings  to  light  constitutional  weaknesses  which  itctc 
unsuspected  until  revealed  by  unwonted  eflfort — in  short,  the  svstew 
involves  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  transition  from  ordinary  diet  to  that  of  any  trainini^  svftem 
shoultl  be  made  gradually,  and  the  return  to  the  usual  diet  after  i 
period  of  rigid  training  should  be  similarly  slow*.  For  the  first  t^o 
or  three  weeks  of  training  athletes  usually  lose  in  weight  an  auKKOBt 
proportionate  to  their  previous  condition  of  robusine<%s,  but  after 
several  weeks  an  equilibrium  should  be  reached  in  which,  upon  » 
established  diet,  the  bo<ly  weight  remains  practically  the  same  while 
the  muscular  strength  and  vigour  and  power  of  endurani^i-  in.-r*-:)*.' 
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the  complexion  improves  in  appearance,  the  skin  becomes  clear,  the 
muscles  brcome  tirmer,  and  all  supt-rtloous  fat  disappears. 

While  individual  dietaries  differ  in  training  for  the  various  forms 
of  contest,  most  of  them  include  lean  meat,  chiefly  rare  or  *'  under- 
done/' either  roasted  or  broiled  ;  the  bread  shoidd  be  dry  or  toasted; 
a  moderate  quantity  of  potatoes  and  green  fresh  vej^etables  and  fruits 
are  usually  allowed.  The  class  of  foods  to  be  especially  forbidden 
are  sweets,  pastry,  aitrces,  rich  puddings,  sour  pickles,  and  condi- 
nnents.  For  beverages,  weak  tea  or  coffee  may  be  allowed,  although 
sometimes,  where  the  object  of  training  is  the  attainment  of  special 
skill  in  feats  of  delicate  balancing,  all  forms  of  nerve  stimulants, 
including  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  should  be  prohibited.  Chocolate 
and  cocoa,  if  not  too  sweet,  may  be  sometimes  allow-ed,  and  in  some 
training  systems  the  use  of  light  beer  and  light  wine  in  moderation 
is  included,  but  strong  alcoholic  spirits  are  absolutely  forbidden.  As 
a  rule,  three  meals  a  day  at  intervals  of  about  six  hours  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  athletes  used  to  train  very  largely 
upon  a  dry  diet,  which  at  first  consisted  of  fresh  cheese,  dried  figs, 
and  preparations  of  wheat.  Later  they  ate  such  meats  as  pork,  beef, 
and  goat  flesh, 

Parkes  gives  the  amount  of  fluid  which  may  be  allowed  as  about 
five  pints  in  winter  and  six  in  summer,  a  little  over  one  fourth  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  food.  Drink  should  not  he  taken  either 
shortly  before  exercise  or  during  meals.  If  the  mouth  be  well  rinsed 
before  drinking,  less  fiuid  will  be  required,  and  what  is  taken  should 
be  drunk  slowly. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  particularly  in  the  form  of  cigarette  smoking, 
must  be  forbidden,  and  as  alcohol  in  excess  lessens  the  power  of 
sustained  muscular  exertion,  not  over  two  ounces  per  diem  can  be 
allowed. 

The  following  dietaries  of  training  have  been  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Dr;  Hartwell,  who  has  had  much  personal  experience  in  such 
matters : 


DIETARY   OF  THE   BOAT  CREW   AT  YALE   UNIVERSITY 

From  March  ist  till  June  roth  (ten  weeks  and  a  half),  the  hours 
of  work  are  from  4  to  7  ?.  M.,  with  exercise  for  an  extra  half  hour  or 
more  at  such  odd  times  as  recitations  may  permit.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  following  regulations  of  the  training  table  are  observed: 

Breakfast,  7.30  A.  m. 
Fruit. — Oranges,  tamarinds,  figs,  and  dates. 
Cereals. — Oatmeal  or  one  of  the  many  preparations  of  wheat;  a 
rich  milk  (not  cream)  and  sugar  are  allowed  with  this.    Toast.    No 
hot  breads  are  allowed. 
49 
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Luncheon, -^-The  afternoon  till  4.30  is  spent  in  loafing — often  in 
the  water  in  the  steam  launch.  At  that  hour  a  lunch  of  cold  meat, 
stewed  or  baked  potatoes,  milk,  and  toast  is  served.  The  afternoon 
work — which  is  the  hard  work  of  the  clay — begins  from  forty-five  to 
sixty  minutes  after  the  lunch  and  continues  for  about  two  hours, 
more  or  less,  depending  on  its  severity.  Forty-five  minutes  after 
this  work  cold  oatmeal  or  other  cereal,  with  toast  and  milk,  is 
served. 

Many  of  the  men  are  allowed  ale  every  night  during  the  final 
three  weeks,  either  with  the  late  supper  or  an  hour  later^ — 9  30,  on 
retiring. 

Quantity  of  Food  and  Fhtid. — There  is  no  limit  set  to  the  quantity 
of  food.  The  fluids,  however,  are  limited  to  three  glasses  at  a  meal, 
with  but  little  drink  between  meals.  Of  late  years  this  is  becoming 
changed,  and  in  hot  weather,  when  the  men  are  perspiring  freely, 
more  fluid  is  allowed.  To  counteract  the  constipating  effect  which 
training  has  upon  some  men.  stewed  prunes  are  served  for  either 
breakfast  or  supper. 

The  training  table  of  the  present  day,  as  given  above,  is  far  more 
liberal  than  it  was  five  or  ten  years  earlier,  and  it  is  aimed  to  regulate 
it  on  a  rational  basis.  What  few  statistics  are  at  command  seem  to 
show  that  the  new^  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  and  cases 
of  overtraining  are  less  frequent  and  less  serious  now  than  formerly. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  J,  W.  White  that  **  an  ordinary  farmhouse 
table  with  its  niidflay  dinner  and  early  tea  will  rarely  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  coffee,  hot  cakes,  pastry,  and  fried  meats)  offer  anything 
which  should  be  excluded  from  a  rational  training  diet  as  it  is  at 
present  understood." 


DIET  OF   HARVARD   UNIVERSITY   CREW 

The  Harvard  University  Boat  Crew  diet  while  in  active  training 
in  1898  was  studied  for  six  days  by  W.  O.  Atwater  and  A.  P,  Bry- 
ant. The  average  weight  per  man  was  162  pounds.  A  daily  loss 
of  from  2  to  3f  pounds  per  man  was  produced  by  rowing  and  re- 
stored before  the  next  day.  As  much  as  4 J  pounds  is  sometimes 
lost  by  a  man  during  a  four-mile  race,  and  li  poimd  may  be  lost 
through  worry  and  excitement  immediately  preceding  the  race. 

'*  The  diet  was  simple.  Roast  and  broiled  beef  and  lamb,  fric- 
asseed chicken,  roast  turkey,  and  broiled  fish,  made  up  the  meats. 
Eggs  w^ere  used  plentifully  either  raw,  poached,  or  boiled  in  the  shell. 
Large  amounts  of  milk  and  cream  were  also  consumed.  Oatmeal, 
hominy*  and  shredded  wheat  were  eaten  largely,  and  cotn  cakes 
were  occasionally  served.  Bread  was  almost  always  taken  in  the 
form  of  dry  toast.  Potatoes  were  served  twice  a  day.  These  were 
sometimes  baked,  sometimes  boiled  and  mashed  wa'th  a  little  milk 
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and  butter  added,  and  at  other  times  *  creamed/     Boiled  rice, 
pared  with  a  little  cream  and  sugar,  was  served  instead  of  potali 
some  meals.     Beets,  parsnips,  green  peas,  and  tomatoes  were  m 
to   furnish    a    variety  of    vegetables.      Macaroni    was  occasi"- 
served.     For  dessert,  apple  tapioca  pudding,  custard  puddii 
other  pudding  containing  a  large  proportion  of  milk  and  eggs 
used.     The  members  of   the  crew  were  allowed  beer  once  a  day 
No  pastry  was  allowed,  and  the  puddings  were,  as  above  stated,  com 
posed  largely  of  eggs  and  milk.    A  small  amount  of  coffee  jeUo||l 
served,  and  at  one  meal  during  the  study  ice  cream.    No  ^^^^^H 
was  ser\Td,  with  the  exception  of  oranges  for  breakfast,    Stcwcw 
prunes,  rhubarb,  or  apples  were  also  eaten,  prunes  most  abundaijllj 
No   beverages  were    allowed   other   than    water,    milk,  ani^ 
Breakfast  was  served  at  8,  lunch  at  i,  and  dinner  at  6  o'clock.' 
These  experimenters  found  that  the  average  nutrients  com 
per  man  per  diem  amounted  to  145  grammes  protein,  170  gram 
fat,  and  375  grammes    carbohydrates,   aggregating  3705  - 
Just  before  racing  each  man  received  one   ounce  of  beef 
with  eight  ounces  of  dry  toast. 

A  subsequent  ^tudy  of  the  Harvard  University  Boat 
made  in  1899  by  E.  A.  Darling,  who  reports  as  follows: 

**  DiV/.— The  diet  allowed  was  a  very  generous  one,  consisli 
of  a  hearty  breakfast  at  7,30,  lunch  at  1,  and  dinner  after  the  evt 
ing  row.  For  breakfast  the  fare  consisted  of  fruit,  oatmeal,  or  shr 
ded  wheat,  eggs^  some  form  of  meat,  bread  and  butter,  potato,  J 
milk.  At  noon  there  was  cold  meat,  potato,  bread  and  b«l 
marmalade,  preserved  fruit,  and  milk.  Dinner  comprised  s< 
occasionally  fish,  roast  beef  or  some  other  hot  meat,  several  yi 
tables,  bread  and  butter,  and  a  simple  dessert.  No  tea  or  cfl 
was  allowed,  but  ale  or  claret  was  permitted  at  dinner,  also  ^ 
in  small  amounts,  as  desired.  During  the  last  w^eek  before  the 
each  man  received  a  dish  of  calFs-foot  jelly  with  sherry  wine 
the  morning  row,  and  a  light  lunch  of  oatmeal,  milk,  and 
served  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Another  study  of  the  Harvard  Freshman  Crew  durin] 
was  made  in  1898  by  Atwater  and  Bryant  : 

"  The  men  arose  at  about  7  o'clock.  Before  this  time  do  \ 
was  allowed  in  the  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  After  a  short  run,  b 
fast  was  served  at  7.30  o'clock  and  was  quite  a  hearty  meal,  co\ 
ing  principally  of  oranges,  a  breakfast  cereal,  hot  meat  or  fisH 
potatoes.  During  the  morning  there  was  usually  a  practice 
on  the  river,  followed  by  a  light  lunch  at  about  1 1'30  to  12  o\ 
The  principal  meal  of  the  day  was  taken  early  in  the  afternoon 
the  late  afternoon  the  crew  had  another  season  of  hard  work  d 
river,  afte^r  wtiich  another  hearty  meat  was  served.  Leisure 
was  spent,  in  study  or  recreation." 
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DIET   FOR   ATHLETIC   TRAINING 

Sugar  in  large  quantity  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  diet 
3f  athletes  and  soldiers  on  the  march.  It  may  be  given  with  other 
Ifood,  such  as  cereals,  tea  and  coffee,  etc*»  as  is  customary  with  the 
Cornell  University  Crew ;  or  it  may  be  given  separately  either  as 
plain  confectionery  or  in  the  form  of  cakes  of  chocolate.  In  a  re- 
cent study  of  the  training  diet  of  boat  clubs  in  Holland  as  much  as 
one  third  of  a  pound  of  sugar  per  man  per  diem  was  found  to  be 
consumed  with  very  marked  benefit 


Summary  of  Results  of  Dietary  Studies  of  University  Boat  Crews  and 
other  Dietary  Studies,  by  tV,  O,  Atwater  and  A,  P,  Bryant,  igoo 

(Nutnents  m  food  actually  eaten  per  man  per  day) 


OISTAltY  STUDtBS  OW  tTNlVKIISITV  BOAT  CRBWS 

H&rvard  University  crew  at  Cambridge 

Harvard  Freshman  crew  at  Cambridge 

Yale  University  crew  at  New  Maven. ., ..,,... 
Harvard  University  crew  at  Gales  Ferry. ,...., 

Harvard  Freshman  crew  at  Gale?*  Feny, 

Yale  Universily  crew  at  Gales  Ferry 

Captain  of  Harvard  Freshman  crew 

I       Average 
siruMAJtisKD  xaautTi  OF  orruait  djbtasv  sTtrntss 
Football  team,  college  students,  Connecticut. . , 
Football  team^  college  students,  Caltfoniia.. . . . 

Professional  athlete*  Sandow 

Prixe  fighter*  E  ngland . . . , *•,.,,,. 

Average  of  15  college  clubs. 

Average  of  14  mechanics'  families 

Average  of  10  farmers'  families.  ...♦..,..».,.. 
Average  of  24  mechanics'  and  farmers'  families* 

■Average  of  14  professional  men's  families. . . . .  * 
f  DIETAKV   STANDAJIIJS 

Man  with  moderate  muscular  work»  Volt. . . . . . 

Man  with  moderate  muscular  work,  Playfair. ., 
Man  with  moderate  muscular  work,  Atwater.*. 

Man  with  hard  muscular  workp  Voit 

Man  with  hard  muscular  work,  Playfair. ...... 

Man  with  hard  muscular  work,  Atwater 

Man  with  severe  muscular  work,  Playfair...... 

Man  with  severe  musculkr  work,  Atwater. . . . . . 
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Ptt^tfiia. 

F«u. 

Corbo- 

Fuel 
value. 

Crmt. 

Crm*. 

Crm*. 

C^0Hft, 

162 

175 

449 

4  J  30 

153 

223 

468 

4,620 

145 

170 

375 

3,7tJ5 

160 

170 

448 

4.075 

135 

152 

416 

3.675 

171 

111 

434 

4.070 

155 

181 

487 

4.315 

iS5 

177  ' 

440 

4,a5 

tSt 

292 

557 

5.740 

270 

416 

710 

7.885 

244 

151 

502 

4.460 

278 

78 

83 

2.205 

107 

148 

459 

3*690 

103 

150 

402 

3.465 

97 

130 

467 

3.515 

100 

MI 

429 

3.480 

1<H 

125 

423 

3*325 

118 

56 

5CO 

3.055 

119 

51 

531 

3.140 

125 

• . . 

3.500 

*45 

100 

450 

3.370 

156 

71 

568 

3.630 

150 

4.500 

185 

71 

568 

3.750 

175 

*.. 

... 

5.7TO 

DIET  OF  YALE  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

'  The  diet  of  the  football  team  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
crew  except  for  lunch,  which  is  eaten  at  i  P.  M.,  the  practice  taking 
place  from  2.30  to  3.45  or  4  p.  m.  This  one-o'clock  meal  consists  of 
cold  meat,  one  chop  or  egjj^s,  hot  broth  or  bouillon,  and  toast.  Milk 
and  oatmeal-water  are  drunk.  Apple  sauce  is  sometimes  allowed  *' 
(Hartwell). 
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DIET  OF   PUGILISTS,  JOCKEYS,   AND  BICYCLE  RACERS] 

Chambers   gives   the   following   example   of    a    diet   used 
pugilists  : 

7  A.  M,     Light  breakfast :  oatmeal  with  little  or  no  milk  and 
sugar ;  one  to  three  eggs,  poached  or  raw ;  a  cup  of  tea  w ith  litl 
no  milk  or  sugar;  a  slice  or  two  of  toast    The  eggs  may  be 
by  a  rare  or  well-broiled  chop. 

12  NOON.  Dinner  (following  a  half  hour  of  rest):  roast  beef  of 
mutton  and  vegetables;  cup  custard  anid  plum  pudding.  A  heavy 
dinner  may  be  eaten,  unless  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  weight  Old, 
mixed,  or  Bass's  ale  is  allowed,  but  only  a  little  water  should 
drunk,  for  it  favours  obesity.  If  thirst  is  annoying,  a  pebble  may 
carried  in  the  mouth  to  increase  the  flow  of  saliva. 

An  hour  or  two  of  rest  should  be  taken  after  dining. 

6  p.  M.    Light  supper:  toast,  a  mutton  chop  or  an  egg,  a 
table*  and  a  cup  of  tea, 

Percy  studied  the  diet  of  a  prize  fighter  twenty-two  years  of  agr? 
5  feet  6  inches  in  height  and  weighing  119  pounds.  **  He  b 
fasted  at  9  A.  M.,  and  ate  one  pound  of  mutton,  weighed  before 
ing.  He  dined  at  i  p.  m.^  and  ate  the  same  quantity  of  mutton, 
the  addition  of  about  two  ounces  of  bread.  And  again  at  supper,  at 
8  P.  M.,  he  had  the  same  quantity  of  mutton.  At  each  meal  he  drank- 
half  a  pint  of  ale»  but  no  other  liquid  at  any  other  time  of  the  day. 
Nor  did  he  eat  any  other  vegetable  matter  whatever  besides  the  small 
quantity  of  bread  mentioned.    He  walked  seventeen  miles  per  day." 

Such  a  diet  would  not  be  indorsed  by  most  trainers,  nor  wi 
it  fit  a  man  for  sustained  effort. 

A  noted  New  York  prize  fighter  says  that  in  training  he  is  ao 
tomed  to  eat  almost  any  plain  substantial  food  that  he  likes,  relying 
largely  upon  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  potatoes,  but  avoiding  pasur 
and  sweets.  He  drinks  fluid  freely  until  within  a  week  of  the 
test,  when  he  reduces  the  water  ingested  to  a  minimum. 

Bicycle  racers  entering  six  days*  contests  undergo  the  sevfi 
kind  of  muscular  strain  and  require  a  diet  rich  in  protein  and  enci^. 
They  work  from  eighteen  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  have  a  minimum  of  sleep.  They  take  m 
their  food  in  fluid  or  semisolid  form,  in  part  to  save  time  and  in 
because  it  is  easily  digestible.  Water  is  not  drunk  during^  the 
A  dietetic  study  of  bicycle  racers  was  made  in  1898  in  New 
by  W.  O.  Atwater  and  H.  C.  Sherman.  The  most  remarkable 
testants  were  C.  W.  Miller,  w^ho  rode  2007.4  miles  in  six  dav^ 
F.  Albert,  who  rode  1S22.6  miles.  Miller  lost  four  pounds  the  6jU 
day,  but  subsequently  maintained  his  average  weight.  His  av 
daily  food  consumption  in  grammes  was:  Protein,   169;  carl 
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dratcs,  585  ;  fat,  181 ;  having  a  total  fuel  value  of  4,770  calories.  His 
food  was  of  very  simple  character,  and  pastry  and  pork,  as  well  as 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  were  exckided  during  a  month  of  training. 

Albert,  on  the  other  hand,  limited  his  diet  chiefly  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  veal  and  fat  meats.  He  smoked  tobacco  in  moderation  but 
did  not  use  alcohol.  He  lost  three  pounds  and  a  half  in  weight  on 
the  first  two  days  of  the  contest,  but  subsequently  regained  them. 
His  average  daily  food  consumption  in  grammes  was;  Protein.  179; 
carbohydrates,  859;  fat,  198;  having  a  total  fuel  value  of  6,079  calo- 
ries. Tlie  protein  metabolised  by  these  two  conlestants  was  found 
to  be  about  tw'ice  as  much  as  that  metabolised  by  the  average 
mechanic,  and  they  did  more  than  two  days'  work*  in  one.  Each 
contestant  lost  *'  body  protein  equivalent  to  two  or  three  pounds 
of  lean  flesh,  and  that  no  injury  resulted  therefrom  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  these  men  had  stores  of  protein  which  could  be 
metabolised  to  aid  in  meeting  the  demands  put  upon  the  body  by 
the  severe  exertion,  without  robbing  any  of  the  working  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  relieving  the  system  of  a  part  of  the  labor  of  diges- 
tion. Possibly  the  ability  to  carry  such  a  store  of  available  protein 
is  one  of  the  factors  w^hich  make  for  physical  endurance  "  (Atwater 
and  Sherman). 

The  dietetic  training  of  jockeys  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing weight,  and  more  depends  on  their  eating  a  small  quantity  of 
food  than  upon  its  restriction  in  variety.  They  should  make  their 
fare  chiefly  bread  and  meat,  and  abstain  from  much  fluid. 

Chambers  points  out  tliat  men  who  have  brief  holidays  in  the 
count r}'  often  fail  to  get  the  maximum  good  of  their  outdoor  life, 
because  they  are  not  in  proper  condition  for  it.  If  a  shooting  or 
w^alking  trip  is  to  be  undertaken  for  a  w^ek  or  two,  it  is  well  to  ab- 
stain for  a  fortnight  beforehand  from  eating  elaborate  dinners,  and 
to  leave  off  sweets  and  pastry  and  live  on  a  drier  diet  than  usual. 

In  general  the  athlete  in  training,  when  not  trying  to  reduce  his 
weight,  develops  more  energy  from  food  and  consumes  more  pro- 
tein than  the  ordinary  working  man.  In  the  case  of  the  crews 
studied  by  Atwater  this  excess  of  energy  equalled  400  calories,  or 
10  per  cent,  and  the  protein  consumption  was  increased  by  45  per 
cent.  This  excess  of  protein  is  demanded  by  the  increased  nervous 
tension  which  is  lacking  in  the  slow,  methodical,  muscular  exertion 
of  the  day  labourer  (Zuntz). 

DIET   AND   OCCUPATION 

There  are  some  occupations  which  are  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  dietetics.  Workers  in  lead,  plumbers,  painters,  polish- 
ers, pottery  glaziers,  et  a/.,  should  be  taught  to  be  very  careful  to 
cleanse  the  clothing,  hands,  and  especially  their  finger  nails,  before 
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Tk€  foUmving  Table,  compiled  by  A,  P,  Bryant  for  (ke  Yearh^ek  i.\f  th* 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  iSgS,  presents  a  Comp^tnwn  . ' 
the  Average  Food  Consumption  of  People  of  Differ eni  Occupaiiams  w 
in  Different  Conditions  of  Life 

(Per  man  per  daj) 


Famiuvs  SryciED. 


Average  of  lo  farm  en*  families  in  i  yqqA 

Vcnnont»  Connecticut,  and  New  \  ^ , 

York ,..»'^~^ 

Average  of  14  mechanics'  families  1  YooA 
in  Connecticut^  New  Jersey.  \  YqqA 
Tennessee,  and  Indiana \ 

Average  of  14  profesfeional  men's  J  Yqo^ 
fatnilics.  in  Connecticut,  Penn-  \  ^tXiA 
sylvania,  Indiana,  and  llLinoh>.  \ 

Average  of  15  college  clubs  in  |  p  j 
Maine,  Conncclicut,  Tennessee,  \  Yoiy6. 
and  Mifsouri * . ,  \ 

Average  of  above  53  studies. . -J  \-^yod 

Average  of  12  labourere*  families  ]  Food 

in  New  V'ork  city. , . , . ,  (  Food 

Average   of    1 1    poor    families   in  (  Food 

New  V'ork  city. f  Food 

Average  of  2  labourers'  families,  i  Food 

very  poor,  in  Fitlsburg,  Pa. . .  ^.  f  Food 
Average  of  2  labourers    families,  j  YoqA 

more  comfortable  circumstances.  \  ^,^,1 

in  Pituburg.  Pa. . J  rood 

Average  of   12   negro  families  in  i  YqqA 

Alabama. ......... \ 

Average  of  4   Italian  families  in  \  |7__^ 

Chicago,  III... ., f  ^*^ 

Average   of    5    French   Canadian  \  ^^^ 

families  in  Chicago,  111. \ 

Average  of  4  families  of  Russian  \  y^«^ 

Jews  in  Chicago,  III       .,..,..,  jf 
Average  of   3    Bohemian  families  )  *-      , 

inCktcago.  la. S 
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eating:.  The  soft  crumb  of  bread  getting  under  the  nails  easily  be- 
comes contaminated  with  lead  saUs,  which  by  this  means  arc'coci- 
veyed  to  the  stomach,  where  the  white-lead  carbonate,  which  is  in* 
soluble  in  water,  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  into  a  more  dan- 
gerous chloride.  Workers  in  dyestuffs,  artificial  flowers,  gr*  "^ 
papers,  and  other  materials  in  which  arsenic  is  used,  slioultl  \  - 
larly  careful,  and  should  never  be  permitted  to  bring  their  food  into 
the  workrooms. 

Some  occupations — those  of  foimdr\"men,  stokers,  and  porcelain 
manufacturers — necessitate  exposure  to  extremely  high    femp-4*ra 
tures.    Profuse  sweating  results,  and  thirst.    The  thirst  is  quenchni 
by  subsequently  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  fluid,  which  shocild 
be  water  or  oatmeal  \\'ater,  not  too  cold,  rather  than  beer  or  other 
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llcohoHc  beverages.    Their  lives  at  best  are  apt  to  be  shortened  by 
^he  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  changes  to  which  their  kidneys 

id  circulation  are  subjected,  and  a  resort  to  alcohol  is  soon  fatal. 
Tea  tasters  acquire  more  or  less  poisoning,  although  they  do  not 
iwallow  the  beverage,  for  a  good  deal  is  absorbed  by  the  mucous 

leinbrane  of  the  mouth.  The  symptoms  are  insomnia,  nightmare, 
leadache,    *'  ner\'ousness,"    tremors,    dyspepsia,    and    constipation. 

Lven  smelling  the  tea  infusions  constantly  is  poisonous  to  some 
sensitive  persons  (Chambers).  To  mitigate  the  danger  they  should 
eat  abundantly  before  exposing  themselves  to  the  noxious  effects  of 

leir  occupation. 

Among  other  diseases  occasioned  by  the  handling  of  food  prod- 
3cts  may  be  mentioned  the  grocer's  itch,  from  hanclliiig  low  grades 
)f  sugar  (now  much  less  common  than  formerly,  owing  to  better 
net  hods  of  refining),  and  the  broncfiial  diseases  produced  by 
^he  inhalation  of  flour  and  grain  dust  in  grist  mills  and  grain 
elevators, 

Tliere  are,  in  addition,  many  occupations  which  directly  interfere 

^*ith  the  proper  digestion  of  food,  such  as  those  of  tailors  and  shoe- 

nakers,  whose  cramped  positions  compress  the  abdominal  viscera 
ind  impede   full   respiratory  action*     Their  discoitifort   from   dys- 

epsia  and  flatulency  teaches  them  to  avoid  eating  vegetables  and 
tweets. 

All  occupations  conducted  in  close,  ill-ventilated  apartments  are 

ijurious  by  depriving  the  individual  of  sufficient  oxygen  to  con- 

ime  the  food  products  in  the  system. 
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Persons  who  are  constantly  employed  in  mental  labour,  and  con- 
jquently  lead  sedentary  lives,  usually  find  from  experience,  sooner 
>r  later,  that  they  must  pay  attention  to  their  diet  in  order  to  main- 
lin  the  best  condition  of  health.  Energy  diverted  for  mental  work 
apt  to  be  at  the  expense  of  digestive  activity,  conscqnently  it  is 
iportant  that  the  meals  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  not  to 
mduly  tax  the  stomach  and  intestines.  As  a  rule,  meat  should  be 
aten  but  once  a  day.  and  then  only  in  moderation,  and  persons  who 
re  not  of  strong  physique  do  well  to  replace  meat  for  a  time  by 
jthcr  varieties  of  animal  food  which  require  less  time  and  energy 
>r  their  digestion.  Milk,  eggs,  fish,  and  abimdant  fresh  fruit, 
nth  light,  porous,  and  dry  bread,  should  constitute  their  staple 
lietary. 

Brain  workers  may  suffer  from  litbaemia,  which  is  undoubtedly 
rften  due  to  other  causes  than  dietetic  errors,  such  as  anxietv,  worry, 
and  overwork.  Patients  of  this  class  do  better  with  a  good,  full, 
nourishing  diet  than  by  any  attempt  at  restriction,  provided  their 
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fond  h  thoroughly  well  cooked  and  is  light  and  d 
should  avoid  saccharine,  fatty,  and  purely  starchy  u  t»ut  tbei 

need  meat,  and  may  have  a  moderate  variety  of  fruits  and  fecik 
green  vegetables. 

The  brain  contains  nearly  three  times  as  much  fal  as  mav  be 
found  in  the  muscles,  and  in  nerves  an  even  larger  pcrcentagt  b 
present-  For  this  reason  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  of  value  far 
brain  workers  who  are  not  lithicinic,  and  the  latter  food  may  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  cream,  butter,  or  fat  well-cooked  bacoo. 

It  is  believed  by  some  writers  that  the  fact  that  fat  is  ^ood  foci 
for  brain  workers  depends  upon  the  ease  with  which  it  dcTcl<ipi 
energy  with  less  complex  metabolism  than  starches,  an<I  the  nervtwi 
energy  of  many  Americans  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  greattf 
consumption  of  fat  in  this  country  as  compared  with  CoiittncnUl 
Europe  and  England, 

The  popular  idea  that  fish  has  some  specific  action  as  a  bnin 
food  on  account  of  the  phosphorus  which  is  present  in  S4>me  specio 
in  considerable  amount^  and  which  rs  also  an  ingredient  of  iient 
tissue,  is  not  founded  upun  fact.  Fresh  fish  is  very  wholesome,  and 
by  replacing  meat  in  the  mcttH  less  labour  is  required  of  I  he  digntnt 
organs,  and  some  forms  of  fish  contain  abundant  fat  or  oil.  but  asiife 
from  this,  fish  cannot  be  said  to  he  especially  a  brain  foo«L  It  feii 
been  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  uj)  that  the  tribes  of  man  who  Kfc 
very  largely  upon  fish  are  by  no  means  noted  for  ihcir  intclfectnil 
development. 

For  brain  workers  w^ho  desire  to  keep  in  good  health  the  ahcmi- 
tive  is  either  to  take  at  least  two  hours  of  rest  after  a  noon  dttuuer 
or  else  to  eat  a  light  meal  at  noon  and  dine  later  in  the  day.  Thii 
fact  should  be  recognised  in  the  arrangement  of  meals  for  colkft 
students.  It  is  far  better  during  the  active  hours  of  bram  work 
to  supply  only  such  food  as  is  necessary  for  prompt  force  prodir- 
tion  without  calling  upon  the  digestive  organs  for  the  expcotfr- 
ture  of  much  energy  in  elaborating  food  which  is  only  needed  far 
storage. 

Breakfast  should  consist  of  fresh  fniit,  a  cereal  wnth  creani,  I 
poached  egg,  a  bit  of  broiled  (not  fried)  fish»  or  a  rasher  of  ha^<«. 
with  tea  or  coffee. 

fMttchcon  may  comprise  such  articles  as  a  roast  potaiti  \'  t 

and  cream,  or  beans  and  bacon^  one  or  two  tight  sandwi.  1^ 

with  a  slice  of  game  or  a  relish  of  some  sort,  cheese*  lettuce  or 
and  a  baked  apple  and  cream* 

Ditificr  should  be  a  hearty  meal  with  soup,  a  roast  or  joint,  vc^e- 
tables,  and  a  light  farinaceous  pudding.  If  evening  work  must  be 
done,  there  should  be  an  inten'al  of  at  least  an  hour  for  reM  Jini 
recreation.  A  generous  meal  is  easier  digested  after  W'ork  b  dooe» 
and  makes  the  best  preparation  for  the  next  day*s  toil. 
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A  Work  Ration  for  a  Professional  or  Literary  Man 

(Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards) 


^reain , . , , 

^  Fruit., 

Additional  liquid^tea,  coffee,  or  water 


I 


Total.. 


OuDcet.       Protcifl.  Fatii.        hydrmiM   I  *^<*^^' 


32. o 

50,0 


137.0 


96,0 


Grammft 

358*0 


IIO.O 
33.0 


38,0 


483.0 


I,3l6.d 

4di.o 
330.0 
451.0 
339.6 

37*8 

44.0 

168. 1 

133-8 

35.1 

70.1 

307.1 


3,384.2 


Overeating  should  be  studiously  avoided.  Loading  the  system 
with  incompletely  assimilated  food  products  impairs  intellectual 
activity  and  exhausts  the  nen^ous  system.  If  some  special  task 
requires  long  hours  of  work  and  absorbing  concentration,  it  may 
be  better  to  eat  but  little  at  a  time,  and  take  one  or  two  extra  lunches 
during  the  day»  When  such  labour  proves  fatiguing,  alcohol  may 
be  temporarily  employed,  but  only  with  the  meals,  and  not  as  a 
stimulant  between*  The  quantity  may  be  regulated  somewhat  by 
the  appetite,  but  it  should  never  be  large.  If  a  glass  or  two  of  claret 
or  Burgimdy  or  of  malt  liquor  with  lunch  or  dinner  improves  the 
appetite  for  solid  food  and  aids  its  digestion,  it  is  beneficial,  for,  as 
Chambers  wrote,  **  it  stays  the  weariness  of  the  system  and  allows 
the  nerve  force  to  be  diverted  to  the  digestion  of  the  meal  **  but  to 
labour  on  and  **  continue  to  take  this  anaesthetic  between  meals  is 
inconsistent  ** :  and  **  when  any  extraordinary  mental  toil  is  tem- 
porarily imposed,  extreme  temperance  or  even  total  abstinence 
should  be  the  rule,  for  mental  activity  makes  the  brain  bear  less 
alcohol  than  rest  and  relaxation./' 

The  varieties  of  beverages  named  are  all  better  than  port,  sherry, 
or  the  stronger  liquors. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  violent  muscular  exercise  is  an 

fFset  to  mental  strain.     Very   nioclcratc   exercise  combined   WMth 

abundant  fresh  air  and  with  mental  diversion  and  relaxation  are 

more  benefictal,  and  do  not  add  one  kind  of  material  exhaustion 

ilo  another  already  present. 

Tobacco  and  coflee,  like  alcohol,  are  stimulants  which  are  use- 
ful in  such  cases  only  in  proportion  to  the  moderation  in  which  they 
are  employed.  Tea  may  be  allowed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
if  it  does  not  cause  wakefulness. 
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Following  is  the  dietary  at  the  Lake  Eric  College^  at  Paincsf 
Ohio,  for  women  students : 

DAILY    MEKU 
IVcdncsday,  January  //»  /poa 
Dinner. — Conied  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  tumipSp  bread*  bttttnv 
rice  pudding. 

Thursday,  January  l8. 
Breakfast, — Baked  apples,  hominy  grits,  creamed   dried   bed, 
bread,  butter,  milk,  coflfee. 

Luncheon, — Cheese,  pudding,  raspberry  jam.  bread,  butter,  milk; 
tea. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  potatoes,  parsnips,  bread,  butler,  cbr«-obJ«' 
pudding. 

Friday,  January  ig. 

Breakfast, — Oranges,  wheat  breakfast   food,  cornccl-ltcef  ba^li- 
corn  rolls,  butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon, — Oyster  stew,  wafers,  bananas,  bread,  biuicr,  tea. 

Dinner,— Voi  roast,  potatoes,  beets,  bread,  butter,  brawn 
lemon  sauce. 

Saturday,  January  20, 

Breakfast. — Wheat  breakfast  food,  bacon,  baked  potatoes,  bread 

butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon. — Beef  in  gravy,  pickles,  sauce,  milk,  bread,  buiti  r 
Z?t«/k^r.— Lamb   chops,   potatoes,    canned   peas,   breati,    bu:    ;. 

cherr>*  tapioca,  cream. 

Sunday,  January  ii. 

Breakfast, — Oranges,  wheat  breakfast  food,  fried  mush,  mapk 
sirup,  bread,  butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon.~At  evening  on  Simday.  Stewed  apricots«  cake»  milk, 
tea,  bread,  butter. 

Dinner, — Stewed  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  cranberries,  bread* 
butter,  cottage  pudding,  hard  sauce. 

Monday,  January  z2. 

Breakfast, — Bananas,  wheat  breakfast  food,  rolls,  codfish  baBs^ 
bread,  butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon. — Beet  salad,  raspberry  jam,  milk,  bread,  fnittrr,  tea. 

Dinner. — ^Hamburg  steak,  browned  potatoes,  squash,  brenfl  t\\\\- 
ding. 

Tuesday,  January  ^?. 

Breakfast, — Hominy  grits,  minced  lamb,  milk,  bread,  bu 
coffee. 

Luncheon. — Pea  soup,  crackers^  bananas,  tea,  bread,  buncr. 
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Dinner, — ^Roast  pork,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  cole-slaw,  bread, 
^butter,  dates. 

Wednesday,  January  24, 
Breakfast, — Bananas,  hominy  grits,  bacon,  potato  cakes,  bread, 
)uttcr»  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon. — Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  pickles,  milk,  bread,  but- 
|ter,  tea. 

Dinner, — Roast  beef,   boiled   potatoes,   spinach,   bread,   butter, 
>iled  rice,  maple  sirup. 

Thursday,  January  25, 
Breakfast, — Oranges,  wheat  breakfast  food,  meat  hash,  French 
toast,  bread,  butter,  milk,  coffee. 

Luncheon. — Cheese,  gingerbread,  bread,  butter,  cocoa. 
Dinner, — Beefsteak,  mashed  potatoes,  Lima  beans,  bread,  butter, 
>aked  potatoes. 

Friday,  January  z6. 
Breakfast, — Cream  of  wheal  breakfast  food,  creamed  beef,  rolls, 
bread,  butter,  milk,  coffee. 

(Luncheon, — Pea  sonp,  croutons,  apple  butter,  bread,  butter,  tea. 
Dinner, — Baked  ham,  catsup,  stewed  tomatoes,  potatoes,  bread, 
utter,  fruit  custard. 
Saturday,  January  2y, 
Breakfast. — Oranges,  wheat  breakfast  food,  beef  in  gravy,  bread, 
utter,  milk,  coffee. 
Luncheon. — Boiled  rice,  stewed  prunes,  milk,  bread,  butter,  tea. 
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The  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  active  business  life  are  apt 
at  times  to  react  unfavourably  upon  digestion,  producing  dyspepsia, 
headache,  constipation,  and  biliousness.  As  a  nile,  there  are  few 
patients  less  willing  to  listen  to  advice  in  regard  to  diet  and  habits 
of  life  than  the  overworked  bnsiness  man  engaged  in  the  strife  of 
active  competition  and  with  large  financial  interests  at  stake.  He 
expects  a  dinner  pill  or  laxative  or  the  latest  fashionable  *'  tonic  *' 
coimteract  the  persistent  violation  of  the  simplest  dietetic  and 

ygientc  laws,  and,  obtaining  teniporar\^  relief,  goes  on  overtaxing 
his  alimentary  canal,  liver,  and  nervous  system,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  more  serious  ills,  such  as  lithc-emia,  arterto-sclerosis,  or  possi- 
bly gout,  gravel,  or  cirrhosis.     The  prevalence  of  chronic  Bright*s 

isease  and  neurasthenia  in  this  country*  is  by  some  clinicians  of  large 
experience  attributed  to  such  causes.  Imperfectly  oxidise<l  waste 
materials  in  the  circulation  mav  irritate  kidnevs  and  vascular  system 
alike,  and  long-continued  excitation  eventually  results  in  structural 
changes. 
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While  prescribing  remedies  for  individual  symptoins  the 
cian  should  not  neglect  to  give  wholesome  counsel  conccminf  | 
and  such  advice,  however  h'ttle  heeded  by  itself,  will  sonictiiDcs  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  other  remedial  measures,  and  ac- 
cepted accordingly.    The  too  hasty  consumption  of  food,  the  neglect  j 
of  securing  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  and  caxr>*inj  *emJ 

and  worries  of  the  counting-house  to  the  tablep  coml;  i  lossj 

of  sleep  and  of  outdoor  exercise,  are  the  principal  difficulties  whidi  I 
this  class  of  patients  must  contend  against.  Three  good  meab  1 1 
day  should  be  eaten.  The  breakfast  should  be  substantial,  compri*-^ 
ing  meat  or  eggs  or  fish  with  some  cereal  and  fresh  fruit ;  and  tlimicr 
should  be  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  preferably  late — at  half  past- 
six  or  seven  o'clock — allowing  an  interval  before  the  meal  for  rfcre-| 
ation  or  diversion. 

The  lunch  should  be  the  lightest  meal  of  the  day,  for  the  reasofll 
that  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  take  it  always  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  fliU 
more  difficult  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  due  mastication  an'l  digcs-j 
tion.     Sydney  Smith  once  said,  referring  to  the  bad  habit  of  lust] 
eating,  that  '*  many  a  man  digs  his  grave  with  his  teeth."    It  is  i 
necessar%%  nor  is  it  advisable,  to  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  and 
many  of  these  patients  who  are  made  dyspeptic  by  eating  meat  inJ 
vegetables  together  find  that  they  have  less  flatulence  an  * 
fort  after  meals  if  they  take  these  classes  of  foods  indci 
eating  meat  and  no  vegetables  or  sugars  at  one  meal,  anii  vcg 
tables  without  meat  at  another.    The  reason  for  this  should  be 
plained  to  them — ^namely,  that  carbohydrates,  digested  only  by  alii 
line  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid*  may  interfere  with  the  acid  <i»^e$tio 
of  animal  food  in  the  stomach.    The  luncheon  should  consist*  the 
fore,  of  simple  farinaceous  food  with  one  or  two  plainly  cooked  vege- 
tables or  a  salad  and  a  relish  of  some  sort. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  of  any  kind  are  not  required,  except  to_ 
counteract  exceptional  fatigue,  and,  as  a  rule,  these   patients  ai^ 
better  without  their  habitual  use.    If  allowed*  they  should  fnr  dnini 
at  dinner  only.     Malt  liquors  taken  at  luncheon  are  apt  to  cau 
drowsiness  and  dulness  in  the  afternoon. 

As  adjuncts  to  the  dietetic  treatment  other  measures  should 
be  neglected.  Cold  bathing  with  vigorous  rubbing  is  desirable  < 
rising*  and  an  occasional  Russian  or  Turkish  bath  may  be  scrv"ic 
able  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  heavily  loaded  urine  and  biliousncs 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  very  important.  Golfing  is  of  value,  bo 
too  much  walking  is  fatiguing.  Bicycling  is  much  better  It  fur 
nishes  more  active  exercise  and  diverts  the  mind;  but  hor 
oack  riding  is  preferable,  even  if  it  can  be  indulged  in  but  one 
a  week. 

The  bow  els  should  be  kept  active*  and  fresh  fruit  and  abundant  | 
draught V  nf  pure  w^ater  are  the  best  means  for  this  purpose, 
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In  travelling  one  is  often  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  wholesome  food,  and  must  either  be 
content  with  badly  cooked  or  positively  repugnant  food,  or  go  with- 
out. Under  such  conditions  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  have  a 
varied  taste,  so  that  something  may  be  found  which  will  not  disgust 

It  is  difBcuIt  to  give  any  but  the  most  general  directions  for 
circumstances  which  are  so  various.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  cat  too 
much  when  travelling,  and  the  lack  of  exercise  combined  with  an 
excess  of  food  results  in  indigestion,  constipation,  and  biliousness* 
Sea  voyages  sometimes  benefit  invalids  and  dyspeptics  more  than 
the  healthy,  for  the  latter,  if  not  seasick  at  first,  often  overeat,  and 
suffer  in  consequence. 

The  *'  stand-up  lunch  counters ''  of  American  railway  stations 
freighted  with  doughnuts,  tough  ham,  and  pie  are  a  constant  invi- 
tation to  dyspepsia  w^ith  the  hurried  eating  of  such  indigestible  arti- 
cles as  they  afford,  but  which  the  more  general  introduction  of  din- 
ing cars  is  fortunately  replacing,  at  least  for  those  whose  means 
allow  them  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  their  digestive  organs. 

In  warm  climates  olive  oil  may  be  often  obtained  and  made  to 
replace  rancid  butter  upon  baked  potatoes.  Much  garlic  may  cause 
diarrhrea  and  colic  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  but  mustard 
will  counteract  its  effect.  Lemon  juice  also  forms  a  wholesome 
relish  and  aids  in  checking  diarrhcra.  It  is  well  to  avoid  raw  or 
imperfectly  cooked  ham  and  sausage  of  every  sort,  for  fear  of  para- 
sitic infection.  If  the  food  is  inevitably  greasy  its  digestion  may  be 
promoted  by  the  use  of  condiments,  such  as  vinegar,  Cayenne,  or 
lemon  juice.  All  milk  as  well  as  water  drunk  should  be  previously 
boiled. 

Fresh  fruits,  crackers,  bread,  cold  meats,  soft-cooked  eggs,  and 
milk  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  most  digestible  articles  for  a 
railway  journey,  and  invalids  or  travellers  who  have  wandered  far 
from  good  food  supplies  do  well  to  carry  some  of  the  concentrated 
preparations  which  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water  may  be  made 
into  a  nutritious  beverage,  such*  for  example,  as  malted  milk  and 
cereals^  beef  meal  or  beef  jelly,  chocolate,,  condensed  coffee,  meat 
extracts,  etc.,  besides  which  there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  variety 
of  canned  foods,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  from  which  the  trav- 
eller or  explorer  may  replenish  his  table.  For  infants  sterilised 
milk  may  tie  carried  which  will  keep  fresh  for  ten  days,  or  canned 
milk  may  be  provided  for  a  longer  period. 

Lime  tablets  are  prepared  which  may  be  conveniently  used  in 
travelling  when  fresh  lime  water  is  likely  to  be  required  for  dilution 
of  milk  or  for  use  in  seasickness. 
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It  is  not  customary  to  adopt  any  definite  system  of  diet  far  preg- 
nancy unless  complications  arise.  If  serious  vonviting  occurs  tnthr 
early  months,  this  should  be  treated  in  the  manner  ckscribcd  op 
p.  552.  If  albiuiiinuria  is  discovered,  meat  and  other  nstnigiaiiini 
food  must  be  restricted,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  p\r^ 
under  albuminuria  (p.  504)-  If  the  patient  becomes  very  anant 
without  albuminuria,  meat,  eggs,  and  milk  should  be  ^ten  to  abun- 
dance (p.  494). 

The  "  longings  **  of  pregnant  women  for  various  incKpetfUe 
articles,  such  as  pickles,  chalk,  etc.,  are  largely  tnythicaU  and  occm. 
if  at  all,  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  general  hysterical  cok 
dition,  not  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  period  of  preg^nancy,  PrcgmM 
women,  however,  should  live  simply  and  avoid  fcxxls  whidi  ai« 
likely  to  prmluce  dyspepsia,  heartburn,  and  colic,  such  as  swcct^ 
pastry,  fried  food,  rich  sauces,  spiced  dishes,  and  heating  drinU 
They  often  suffer  from  constipation,  in  which  case  fruits  and  coarK 
cereals,  such  as  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  may  be  of  service  (p,  S8l)- 
The  stomach,  especially  at  night,  should  not  be  overloaded. 

The  idea  formerly  prevalent  that  pregnant  women  need  to  fK 
food  containing  abundant  phosphates  and  lime  sahs,  to  fumtjA  the 
embr>o  with  material  for  making  bones,  as  a  hen  eats  lime  to  uakx 
egg  shells,  is  no  longer  accepted.  The  salts  in  question  are  sufr 
cicntly  contained  in  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  such  as  any  pregBBtf 
woman  may  eat,  if  plainly  cooked. 

Another  theory,  equally  ingenious  and  directly  r. 
one  above  mentioned,  is  only  interesting  historically, 
aid  Nature  in  a  process  which  she  is  abundantly  competent  to  tr^ 
late  unaided  are  now  regarded  as  futile.  This  theor>-  was  that  the 
agonies  of  labour  would  be  less  severe  if  the  pregnant  ux>maii  BwJ 
upon  a  diet  of  fruits  and  meats,  avoiding  bread  and  fresh  vegeuWen 
during  gestation,  on  the  ground  that  the  lime  salts  which  the>*  con- 
tain would  favour  early  ossification  of  the  infant's  bones,  and  thm 
make  the  labour  proportionately  difficult. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  theory  favours  the  chQd,  and 
the  second  the  mother,  but  practically  it  has  been  found  thai  did 
has  little  or  no  influence  cither  way,  so  long  as  it  is  dige^tiHc 
nourishing,  and  sufficient  to  keep  the  mother  in  good  general  eoo- 
dition. 

DIET    FOR    PUERPERAL  WOMEN 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  a  revolution  has  been  expertenrr^ 
in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  puerperal  women,  and  they  are  no  longer* 
as  formerly,  kept  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  upon  a  diet  of  tott* 
water,  **  slops."  etc..  with  the  idea  that  semistarvation  would  kef^ 
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down  puerperal  fever  and  *'  milk  fever."  This  change  is  largely 
due  to  methods  of  antiseptic  midwifery,  but  the  reaction  started 
even  earlier,  and  in  1876  Fordyce  Barker,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  forsake  the  old  routine,  wrote  of  the  puerperal  state :  **  1  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  evil  result  from  good,  ample,  judicious  ali- 
mentation/* and  **  I  have  had  patients  eat  a  good  piece  of  tenderloin 
steak  the  day  after  labour  with  a  relish,  and  with  happy  results." 

A  pregnant  woman  may  eat  her  ordinary  diet  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  labour 

If  the  labour  is  greatly  protracted,  the  first  stage  lasting,  as  it 
exceptionally  does,  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  it  will  not  do  to  let 
her  strength  become  further  exhausted  from  lack  of  food,  and  she 
must  be  urged  to  take  stimulating  hot  broths,  gruels,  or  similar 
easily  digested  food,  Under  the  circumstances  she  is  naturally 
ner\^ous  and  may  decline  all  food,  so  she  should  be  given  only  that 
which  is  quickly  swallowed  without  eflFort.  In  ordinary  cases,  how- 
ever, no  food  is  necessary  or  desirable  during  labour. 

Immediately  after  delivery  the  woman,  exhausted  by  muscular 
effort  and  agonising  pain,  and  possibly  also  under  the  influence  still 
of  an  anaesthetic,  needs  rest  rather  than  food,  and  as  she  is  more 
thirsty  than  hungry;  she  may  drink  freely  of  water  or  Vichy. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  puerperal  complications^  including 
mania,  are  favoured  by  exhaustion  and  inanition,  and  good  feeding 
must  not  be  delayed  too  long.  The  nursing  woman,  moreover, 
needs  a  more  liberal  diet  than  other  patients.  Her  milk  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  proteid  and  fat,  and  she  also  loses  proteid  sub- 
stance to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  the  lochia.  A  low  diet 
means  poor  breast  milk,  for  it  diminishes  both  its  fats  and  proteids. 

Spiegelberg  says :  *'  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  allow  healthy  lying-in 
women  to  fast  long;  they  need  to  be  well  fed,  and  if  the  appetite 
IS  good  they  may  be  encouraged  to  eat.**  If  they  are  well  nourished 
they  both  sleep  and  feel  better.  "  Four  or  five  hours  after  con- 
finement the  patient  may  be  given  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  or  chicken 
or  mutton  broth.  She  usually  does  not  care  for  meat  before  the 
second  or  third  day,  but  she  may  have  it  then.  Meanwhile  she  is 
allowed  broths  of  any  kind,  thickened  with  tgg  or  rice,  milk,  tea, 
light  farinaceous  gruels  or  puddings,  soft-cooked  eggs,  toast,  mtlk 
toast,  custards.'*  Schroder  gives  meat  and  vegetables  within  a  day 
or  two  after  the  conclusion  of  labour  Lusk  recommended  a  light 
fluid  or  semisolid  diet  for  the  first  three  days.  Then,  after  the  bowels 
have  moved  once  or  twice  and  the  appetite  returns,  steak,  chops, 
a  piece  of  fowl  or  a  bird,  eggs,  and  cooked  fruits  are  given, 

Playfair  adopted  the  following  system:  If  the  woman  is  confined 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  at  9  a.  m.  she  is  given  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  piece  of  toast :  at  i  P.  m.  a  light  lunch  of  some  form  of  predi- 
g'ested  meat  preparation ;  at  5  p.  m.  tea  or  beef  tea,  and  at  7  p.  m.  a 
50 
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small  bit  of  chicken  with  bread  and  butter  or  milk  toast.    Tea  ; 
at  9  p.  \L    He  discountenanced  a  continued  use  of  gruels*  **  sic 
and  stimulants.    During  the  next  day  or  two  if  the  patient  is  hungry*  I 
he  allowed  sweetbread,  chicken,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk. 

On  the  whole,  the  patient's  own  appetite  is  a  better  guide  far! 
feeding  than  are  any  rules  as  to  the  exact  lime  which  has  cU[>5cil  ] 
since  parturition.     She  should  not  be  urged  to   take   food,  unices ' 
greatly  exhausted,  and  the  stomach  must  not  be  overloaded;  but  if 
hungry  after  the  establishment  of  the  milk  secretion  and  after  fret 
action  of  the  bowels,  she  may  be  allowed  a  reasonable  c|uantity  aiui 
variety,  though  while  still  in  bed  she  needs  less   than   if  up 
about.     The  occurrence  of  fever  is  a  contraindication    for 
much  proteid  food  except  milk,  but  extreme  exhaustion   wit 
febrile  reaction  demands  it. 


SELECTION    OF    A    WET    NURSE 

The  selection  of  a  wet  nurse  should  be  based  upon  the  frjIloK 
data : 

Her  own  general  health  and  digestion  must  be  l- 
bowels  not  habitually  constipated.    All  evidence  of  sypi     . 
tuberculosis,  or  other  disease  tnust  be  rigidly  excluded.     A  primip- 
ara  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  multipara  as  having   milk    ^^^v^^^^^hu 
richer  in  fat 

Her  best  age  is  between  twenty- two  and  thirty  years,  and  ibt 
should  be  of  good  temperament  and  have  cleanly  habits.  Her  period 
of  lactation  should  not  be  too  widely  different  from  the  age  of  Ibe 
infant  to  be  nursed. 

The  breasts  should  be  firm,  and  the  nipples  fairly  promioetii 
and  free  from  fissures.  Breasts  w^hich  are  alw^ays  oaimg  ^[loiiti* 
neously  are  t>y  no  means  alvvnvs  \hc  hi^st.  for  tluir  intTl  U  ^M,r\ 
exhausted. 

The  nurse's  own  child,  if  livmg.  <huuid  be  cxamuiL-d.  tor  u  it  nai 
been  nursing  at  the  breast  its  condition  is  an  even  better  mt\t%  ct 
suital)leness  of  the  mother*s  milk  than  her  own  appearance. 

The  child  should  be  in  good  flesh  and  firm,  without  exnden--  -  * 
gastric  catarrh,  fever,  or  indigestion,  and  of  good  dcvclopoK 
its  age. 

The  question  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  wet  nurse  to  transmit 
her  own  mental  and  physical  characteristics  to  the  child  at  bcf 
breast  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  there  is  no  more  rtaton 
why  she  should  transmit  an  evil  temper  through  I  he  food  she  pTff 
than  that  a  cow^  should  transmit  a  bland  one,  An  ilKtempcred*  iras- 
cible wet  nurse  may  sometimes  give  milk  which  disagrees  with  the 
child's  stomach,  but  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  beltd  that 
she  can  affect  it  mentally  or  morally  by  this  agency. 
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H       The  milk  which  can  be  expressed  from  the  breast  should  have          ^H 
the  following  properties:  Reaction  alkaline,  color  an  opaque  blue-          ^H 
white,  specific  gravity  1.03 1,  taste  sweetish.     Examined  microscop-          ^H 
ically,  the  fat  corpuscles  should  abundantly  fill  the  field  and  be  of          ^H 
nearly  equal  size.                                                                                               ^| 

Human  breast  milk  on  an  average  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,031          ^H 
at  70°  R.  but  it  varies  betvt'een  1.017  and  L036  (Holt).     The  fat          ^H 
varies  less  than  the  sugar  and  proteids.                                                            ^H 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie  milk  is  high,  and  at  the  same  time           ^H 
the  percentage  of  fat  is  considerable,  the  gravity  must  be  due  to  a          ^H 
larger  quantity  of  proteids  than  usual,  because  fat  tends  to  lower  it.           ^H 
n  the  fat  percentage  is  small  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is          ^H 
low,  the  proteids  must  also  be  reduced.     I^olt  furnishes  the  follow-           ^H 
ing  convenient  tabic  for  determining  the  richness  of  human  milk  in           ^H 
fats  and  proteids^  which  gives  results  that  are  sufficient  for  practical          ^| 
purposes  in  examining  the  milk  of  a  wet  nurse :                                           ^H 

■ 

Cream— 24  hotin. 

ProieidbHcaJajlaied).              ^^^H 

Normal  average 

Healthy  variationf, , 

^Unhealthy     '* 

1  ii 

■    ;: 

1,031 

1,028  —  1-029 
1.032—1,033 

Below  1 ,028  . 
Above  1*033 

14                      tl 

1% 

High  {above  lO^t). 

Normal  {s%—lo%). 

l^w  (bdow  si). 

High. 

NortnaJ. 

Low. 

■ 

Nomifll  {rich  milk).                  ^^^^M 
(fair  milk).                    ^^H 
or  slightly  below.        ^^^^B 
Low,                                             ^^H 
Very  low  (very  poor  milk).              ^^M 
Very  high  (very  rich  tnilk).              ^^M 
High,                                                 ^H 
Normal  (or  nearly  so).                     ^H 

■  To  calculate  the  actual  fat  from  the  cream  multiplv  by  three          ^H 
F^  fifths,                                                                                                                    ■ 

In  examining  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  a  wet  nurse  it  is          ^H 
only  fair  to  the  nurse  to  remember  that,  like  cow's  milk,  her  own           ^H 
contains  less  fat  when  the  milk  is  first  drawn  than  after  the  breast           ^H 
has  been  nursed  for  a  few  moments,                                                                 ^H 

The  quantity  of  the  milk  may  be  best  estimated  by  weighing  the           ^| 
infant  immediately  before  and  after  suckling,  when  the  gain  should     ^^^H 
be  between  three  and  six  ounces,                                                                ^^^| 

■  DIET   OF    A    NURSING    MOTHER    OR   WET    NURSE        ^^H 

B        The  diet  of  the  nursing  mother  or  wet  nurse  must  be  regulated,           ^H 
to  prevent  noxious  substances  from  passing  into  the  breast  milk  and          ^H 
to  keep  her  in  good  health,  so  that  she  does  not  suffer  from  consti-           ^H 
pation,  indigestion,  or  anaemia.     Her  weight  shoukl  not  alter,  and           ^H 
if  she  has  menstruated  once  or  twice  the  milk  changes  and  may          ^H 
disagree,                                                                                                                    ^H 
If  milk  does  not  make  her  constipated  or  bilious  she  may  drink          ^H 
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it  abundantly.    She  may  take  gruels  and 
eat  simple  nourishing  food,  meat,  eggs, 
latter,  even  if  sour,  do  not  react  unfavo 
vided  the  mother's  digestion  is  good,  ; 
child's  bowels  active.    The  mother  she 
much  tea  and  coffee.    Beer  and  wine  alsc 
ihey  are  especially  prescribed  as  a  tonic. 
beer,  ale,  or  porter  with  their  meals  if  th 
it ;  but  the  popular  idea  that  such  bevers 
h  fallacious.    Malt  liquor  sometimes  a 
milk,  because  more  fluid  is  drunk,  but 
A  reasonable  quantity  of  fluids  should 
secretion  of  milk  will  suffer.    The  fluid 
or  effervescing  water,  milk,  soups,  etc. 

The  mother  or  wet  nurse  should  a^^ 
emotional  excitement  of  any  kind,  whic 
functions,  and  should  take  daily  outdooi 

On  the  whole,  the  best  indication  h 
the  wet  nurse  is  the  study  of  the  condit 
bowels,  and  nutrition.  A  too  meagre  di 
dent  in  lack  of  nutrition  and  developme 

Bmgs  in  Human  Milk. — Not  many 
the  milk  which  are  likely  to  poison  t 
but  there  are  some  which  should  be 
account.  Such  are  belladonna,  opium, 
loids ;  iodine  and  its  preparations ;  mer 
acid  (see  p.  57). 

When,  for  any  reason,  it  becomes  r 
nursing  and  to  stop  further  secretion  > 
once  be  made  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
of  fluid  is  allowed. 


THE   FOOD   OF   U 

Size  of  the  Infant's  Stomach. — Witl 
it  is  never  sufficient  to  give  general  c 
food.  The  physician  should  supervise  th 
tion,  and  order  both  the  quantity  to  be 
which  it  is  to  be  given. 

Mothers  seldom  know  what  is  bes 
matters. 

It  is  therefore  well  to  explain  to  th( 
proper  hours  for  feeding  and  the  amour 
to  trive  them  some  idea  of  the  size  of  th 
have  a  vague  idea  that  the  word  "  stoi 
c^ntire  abdominal  cavity. 


( 
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"Rotch  gives  the  following  table  of  capacities  of  infant  stomachs: 

1.  Premature  8  montlis*  infant   8  cubic  centitnetres* 

2.  Inrint     5  days  old 25-30    '*  ** 

3.  Infant    4  weeks  old., 75     '*  ** 

4.  Infant     fi      '*       *' g6     "  ** 

5.  Infant  r6      "      "     107    **  * 

6.  Infant  20      **       "      loS     **  •• 

It  is  advisable  to  show  the  mother  or  nurse  an  empty  bottle 
representing  the  capacity  of  the  infant*s  stomach,  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  her  the  danger  of  overloading  it, 

Overfeeding,^ — It  is  sometimes  said  that  overfeeding  kills  more 
babies  than  starvation,  and  certainly  it  is  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ailments  of  early  infancy,  such  as  gastric  catarrh 
and  diarrhoea.  This  is  especially  true  in  summer,  when  the  fret  ful- 
ness of  the  child,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  hunger,  may  be  due  to 
thirst,  the  external  temperature,  too  warm  ckjthing,  or  indigestion. 
At  such  times  Holt  advises  reducing  the  bulk  of  each  meal  by  one 
quarter  and  giving  the  infant  more  water  to  drink,  for,  as  he  says, 
infants,  like  adults,  require  less  food  in  excessively  hot  weather. 

It  is  difficult  to  impress  mothers  with  the  fact  that  milk  should 
never  be  given  to  soothe  a  baby's  fret  fulness  merely,  and  **  un- 
methodical and  improper  feeding  is  quite  as  bad  as  feeding  with 
improper  aliments*'  (Adams), 

The  new-bom  infant  secretes  ptyalin  only  from  the  parotid 
gflands.  After  the  second  month  the  amylolytic  femienrs  are  secreted 
from  other  glands,  namely,  the  submaxillary  and  the  pancreas.  Not 
until  the  sixth  month,  however,  or  the  period  of  teething,  are  these 
ferments  strong  enough  to  enable  the  infant  to  digest  much  starch. 

Methods  of  Feeding 

Infants  may  be  given  their  food  in  one  of  five  ways:  I.  By 
mother's  milk.  IL  By  milk  from  a  wet  nurse.  II L  By  bottle  feed- 
ing, IV.  By  mixed  feeding — i.  e.,  when  the  mother's  or  nurse*s 
milk  is  supplemented  by  bottle  feeding.     V*  By  gavage. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  infants  brought  up  on  breast 
milk  are  stronger  and  better  able  to  remain  in  good  health  and 
resist  disease  than  those  who  are  hand  fed.  for  no  infant  food  has 
ever  been  devised  which  is  as  satisfactory  as  good  mother*s  milk* 

This  method  is  unquestionably  better  for  the  infant  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  feasible  than  any  method  of  artificial  feeding.  In  lands 
without  cow's  milk,  such  as  Japan  or  the  arctic  regions,  infants  are 
singularly  free  from  digestive  disorders.  Artificial  feeding,  if  care- 
lessly performed,  is  full  of  dangers  to  the  infant.  Statistics  might  be 
cited  indefinitely,  showing  the  relative  high  mortality  rate  among 
artificially  fed  infants.     For  example ;  In  Munich,  the  mortality  rate 
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has  been  15  for  breast-fed  infants,  a^inst  85  for  those  arttfido^^l 
fed :  and  in  England,  42  per  cent  of  the  infant  mortality  is  due  tci 
digestive  disorders,  largely  among  the  artificially  fccL 

I  AND  11— FEEDING   BY   THE   MOTHER   OR    WET    NURSE 

Starr  advises  putting  the  infant  to  the  breast  as  early  as  six  or 
eight  hours  after  labour  is  completed,  which  is  good  for  both  moi her 
and  child.  For  the  mother  it  improves  the  nipple,  stttntilatcs  the 
true  milk  secretion,  and  reflexly  the  uterine  contractions;  for  the 
infant  it  is  also  desirable,  for  it  insures  the  ingestion  of  colostniBlb 

Colostrum  constitutes  the  secretion  of  the  first  three  days.  Tim 
secretion  \^  mildly  laxative,  and  it  cleanses  the  chilcfs  alTtnciitary 
canal  of  the  waste  matter  called  meconium,  which  is  found  within 
it  at  birth. 

Colostrum  contains  an  excess  of  albumin,  so  that  boiling  coag- 
ulates it.  It  also  has  large  corpuscles,  which  may  be  seen  %%ith  tlte 
microscope  throughout  the  first  week  of  lactation,  gradually  les«ni- 
ing  in  numbcn  They  then  rapidly  disappear,  and  none  should  be 
present  after  a  fortnight.  If  found  later,  the  milk  is  certain  to  dis* 
agree  and  a  change  of  nurse  is  necessitated. 

iBtervals  for  Feeding. — Infants  during  the  first  three  days  should 
be  nursed  only  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Water  may  be  given,  but 
no  bottle  food,  which  only  upsets  the  stomach  and  lessens  iht 
ability  to  suck.  After  this  period  once  every  two  hours  is  the  proper 
interval  for  suckling  for  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months*  Tlie 
child  should  be  nursed  at  this  interval  between  5  A.  m.  and  1 1  I*.  IL, 
with  one  feeding  only  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  If  absolute  regt^^ 
larity  is  always  observed  in  the  hours  for  nursing,  the  child's  di^e^i^H 
ive  organs  keep  in  much  better  condition,  it  sleeps  better,  and  b 
much  less  likely  to  be  overfed.  During  the  first  four  or  five  monthf 
of  life  an  infant  should  be  fed  once  during  the  night ;  after  that  n 
need  not  be  fed  between  10  i\  M.  and  7  a.  m.  When  a  year  old,  ti 
strong  and  well,  it  need  not  be  fed  between  7  P.  M,  and  7  a.  m.  If 
fed  or  nursed  oftener  than  this,  the  child  receives  too  much  food 
and  digestion  and  rest  are  both  disturbed. 

Sometimes  an  infant  w^ill  demand  milk  at  night  and  not  take  it  ia 
the  daytime  as  well  as  it  should,  but  with  a  little  fitv 
starving  it  for  a  few  hours  until  it  is  really  hungry,  it 
trained  to  suckle  in  the  manner  which  experience  has  proved  is 
for  both  itself  and  its  mother. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  is  sufficient  time  to  keep  the 
child  at  the  breast,  and  it  will  often  doze  oflF  to  sleep  after  nursing* 

As  the  child  grows  older  the  intervals  between  the  hours 
nursing  are  to  be  prolonged,  in  accordattce  with  the  tables  gtven 
below  (pp.  766, 767),  and  the  child  may  be  allowed  to  remain  a  (ew 
moments  longer  at  the  breast* 
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The  infant  while  sucking  should  always  he  held  in  a  comfortable 
position  with  the  nipple  within  easy  reach. 

After  a  three-hour  interval  for  feeding  has  been  reached,  it  may 
be  maintained  in  many  cases  until  lactation  is  completed,  but  after 
reaching  six  months  of  age  some  infants  do  better  with  a  three  and 
a  half  or  four  hours'  interval 

Infants  born  with  a  cleft  lip  or  palate  cannot  be  properly  nursed 
at  the  breast*  for  they  are  unable  to  make  the  necessary  vacuum  in 
the  mouth  to  draw  the  milk.  They  may  be  unable  lo  take  the  bottle 
successfully,  and  must  then  be  fed  by  gavage  or  with  a  spoon. 


ni— FEEDING    BY  THE   BOTTLE 


When  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  artificial  feeding  there  are 
two  principles  upon  which  it  may  be  conducted.  The  first  and  most 
extensively  practised  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  food  by  modifying 
cow*s  milk,  which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  composi- 
tion of  average  human  milk.  The  second  is  to  a<lapt  the  prepared 
milk  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  infant,  as  suggested  by  the 
state  of  its  digestive  organs  and  existing  nutrition  and  development. 
The  first  method  seeks  to  bring  the  child  up  lo  the  standard  of  the 
milk,  the  second  to  bring  the  milk  to  the  standard  of  the  child. 
This  system  of  '*  prescription  writing  "  as  applied  to  milk,  in  cases 
of  severe  illness  and  great  impairment  of  digestion*  i^  more  rational 
than  the  older  method,  but  it  presupposes  much  experience  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  physician, 

feDue  regard  must  be  had*  of  course*  for  the  circumstances  of 
ose  for  whom  an  esiiecially  modified  diet  is  ordered.  For  the  very 
>or,  milk  is  a  serious  item  of  expense*  and  cream  and  sugar  may  be 
\jat  of  the  question.  Condensed  milk  is  usually  cheaper  in  targe 
cities  than  fresh  covv*s  milk,  for  less  care  and  expense  is  involved 
in  its  transportation,  and  it  is  accordingly  much  used  by  the  poor 
Moreover,  in  hot  weather  it  keeps  without  ice*  but  for  reasons  given 
elsewhere  (p.  95)  it  is  never  to  be  preferred  when  good  fresh  cow*s 
milk  is  obtainable.  It  is  deficient  in  protein*  and  this  may  be  cor- 
rected by  adding  meat  broth,  beef  juice,  or  c^^  albumin.  It  is  also 
fcdeficient  in  fat,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  added* 
■  Cow*s  milk  contains  approximately  half  the  quantity  of  sugar 
present  in  human  milk. 

Leeds  says  that  the  curd  derivable  from  human  milk  is  only  one 
fifth  as  much  as  that  of  cow's  milk,  and  there  are  other  striking 
diflferences  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  casein  precipitabte  by  acid» 
as  compared  with  the  non-coagidable  ingredients  of  both  forms  of 
milk. 

For  this  reason  cow's  milk  must  be  diluted  for  ver>'  young  infants 
with  two  parts  of  water,  in  order  lo  bring  the  casein  nearer  to  the 
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right  proportion ;  but  the  addition  of  water  reduces  the  pcrceoSage 
of  fat  and  of  sugar* 

Escherich  has  shown  that  the  infant  fed  upon  diluted  cow*s  milk 
has  to  take  much  more  fluid  than  when  nursed  by  breast  milk  to  gel 
the  same  quantity  of  nutriment,  with  consequent  distention  and  poi* 
sible  enfeeblement  of  the  stomach. 

The  disproportion  of  fat  may  be  counterbalanced  by  iisin^  **  top 
milk  '* — i.  e,,  the  upper  layer  which  forms  after  the  milk  has  Hciod 
for  about  eight  hours,  and  which  contains  most  of  the  cream*  Milk 
sugar  is  then  to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  to  four  ounces  of  the  diluted  milk.  If  cane  sugar  is  used,  which 
is  less  desirable,  as  it  is  more  apt  to  ferment,  only  one  teaspoooW 
to  every  six  ounces  is  necessary* 

From  a  quart  of  ordinary  milk  six  ounces  of  top  milk  may 
skimmed,  seven  ounces  from  rich,  and  five  from  poor  milk*     In  li«i 
of  top  milk  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cream  and  of  ordinary  milk 
shouid  be  used  (Holt). 

When  the  milk  causes  dyspepsia,  and  large  curds  arc  votniteil 
it  is  well  to  substitute  barley  water  for  plain  water  in  the  same 
proportion. 

If  pearl  barley  is  used  it  should  be  boiled  a  lon|^  time — for  m 
or  eight  hours— the  water  being  replaced  as  it  cvatwrates.  The 
proportion  usually  employed  is  tw^o  tablespoonfuls  of  barley  to  the 
quart  of  water.  After  careful  straining  through  a  linen  ciotli,  a  pmA 
of  salt  is  added,  and  when  cool  the  fluid  is  ready  for  use.  Insteid 
of  pearl  barley,  one  of  the  barley  flours  may  be  employe*!.  This 
answers  the  purpose  as  well,  and  has  the  advantage  of  reqniriiig 
much  less  time,  boiling  for  half  an  hour  being  sufficient. 

Holt  gives  the  following  formula?  for  an  infant  two  months  dd 
receiving  twenty-four  ounces  a  day: 

Top  milk * 6  oanoes. 

Barley  water. .•«•.*.*. «.*.*  i6      *' 

Mitk  sugar. 6  heftping  teaspocmfdtt*  Or 

Cane  sugar ....,,.  4       **  ** 

The  quantity  is  to  be  slightly  increased,  but  the  proportion  miy 
remain  the  same  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  when  the  mix- 
ture should  be  changed  to — 

Top  milk.. •••,,.  .  tgoQBoes* 

Baric  J  water •,.., ^ ..  19      " 

Milk  sugar 9  ttflBpoonfeli*  or 

Cane  mgiir ..*«*•  %  ** 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Can  a  child  one  year  old  take  phin 
cow's  milk?  **  Holt  says:  **  Many  children  can.  but  the  majority  do 
better  when  the  milk  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  cream  and  water, 
or  by  the  use  of  diluted  top  milk.     After  standing  six  hours  $x\ 
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inces  should  be  taken  off  from  the  top  of  the  milk  bottle  and  ten 

lounces  more  should  then  be  ponred  off  and  the  two  mixed.     This 

aiay  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  or  barley  water/* 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  fresh  raw  cow*s  mdk  derived  from 

healthy  cow,  and  carefully  kept  from  germ  contamination,  is  a 

more  wholesome  food  for  babies  than  milk  which  is  either  boiled, 

sterilised,   Pasteurised,  or  peptonised.     But  in   cities  always,   and 

evepb'where  in  summer,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  such 

milk,  and  one  or  other  of  the  means  of  disinfection  becomes  im- 

i      perative. 

H       The  heat  required  for  sterilisation  in  some  manner  destroys  the 
Hvital  properties  of  nuclein  of  the  milk  (Starr).     (See  page  85.) 
^P       Peptooised  milk  is  used  much  less  for  infant  feeding  than  for- 
~  nierly,  for  it  has  been  found  that  they  do  not  thrive  if  continuously 
^fed  upon  it, 

H  Care  of  the  Kilk, — In  order  to  keep  milk  fresh  and  pure  for 
1  infant  use  in  hot  weather  it  should  be  at  once  arlificially  cooled,  and 
if  intended  for  city  consumption,  during  transportation  both  car  and 
delivery  wagon  should  be  supplied  with  ice,  so  that  the  milk  tem- 
perature never  rises  above  50**  F.  The  milk  when  received  at  the 
dealer's  should  also  be  kept  in  refrigerators,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  it  should  not  become  lukewarm  even  temporarily. 
It  is  an  nndoubted  advantage  to  have  the  whole  system  of  milk 
supply  under  proper  inspection  and  licensing.  The  cows  when 
stabled  should  be  kept  in  clean,  well-ventilated  quarters,  and  should 
always  have  the  udders  washed  before  milking.  Every  receptacle 
used  for  holding  the  milk  should  be  thoroughly  scoured  with  boiling 
water  each  day,  but  after  first  rinsing  with  cold  water.  If  this  pro- 
cess is  reversed,  particles  of  scalded  milk  may  cling  to  the  pail  or 
can  and  give  rise  to  subsequent  fermentation.  Milk  should  never 
be  allowed  to  stand  about  in  uncovered  vessels,  especially  in  a  bath- 
room, near  an  open  sewer  pipe  or  drain,  or  in  a  damp  cellar. 

When  given  to  the  infant  the  milk,  as  well  as  all  infant  food, 

should  be  moderatelv  warmed  to  approximate  its  bodv  temperature 

(99°F.>. 

^       When  the  milk  temporarily  disagrees  it  becomes  necessary  to 

H substitute  for  it  some  other  form  of  food.    Useful  formulae  for  this 

\      purpose  are  given  by  Starr  as  follows : 

SubsiituUs  for  Milk  in  Infant  Feiding  (Starr) 

Veal  broth  {\  lb.  of  meat  to  the  pint) f  S  jsa. 

Barley  water fSJsft. 

-.    «    '  I .. * * , ,  *  etch,  one  and  a  half  oiiiice. 

Barley  water,  > 

Mnk  sugar half  a  drachm. 

Give  one  portion  at  two  months. 
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Raw  beef  juice  (one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours)  *^*^i'i 
tained  when  everything  else  is  rejected," 

Buth  barley  water  and  lime  water  arc  sometimes  aUdcd  ^^ 
temporary  looseness  of  tlie  bowels  occurs* 

In  using  lime  water  (carbonate  of  lime)  as  a  diluent  of  cow'* 
in  infant  feeding,  it  should  be  remembered  that   in   the  latter 
phosphate  of  lime  is  four  times  greater  in  quantity  than  in  h\ 
milk  (Leeds),  and  it  is  of  cjuestionable  utility  to  continue  the  practi 
beyond  the  requirements  of  a  temporary  fit  of  indigestion. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  the  milk  from  a  single  cow  is  to 
preferred  to  the  mixed  milk  of  several  animals,  and  formerly  sa 
dairies  used  to  supply  such  milk  in  separate  bottles.  It  has  bei 
proved,  however,  that  there  is  less  variation  in  the  qualify  of  tm%i 
milk,  and  the  infant  is  not  so  apt  to  become  dyspeptic  while 
ing  it. 

The  milk  of  fancy  breeds  of  cows,  such  as  that  of  t' 
Alderneys  or  Durhams,  is  often  loo  rich  both  for  in> 
valids, 

IV— MIXED   FEEDING 

There  is  no  harm  whatever  in  partly  feeding^  infants  with  tl 
bottle  who  are  at  the  same  time  being  nursed.  If  the  niolhcr 
suffering  from  want  of  sleep  she  will  be  of  more  value  to  her  iitlii 
if  allowed  to  sleep  at  night  while  her  child  is  hand-fed  onee  or  t 
When  the  breast  milk  is  insufficient  or  poor  in  quality  the  ehiW 
be  fed  by  liand  several  times  a  day  in  addition  to  nursing,  A  huiiji^ 
ill-nourislied  child  cries  continuously  in  a  fretful  manner  am!  n 
irregularly,  either  taking  the  breast  too  long  and  eagerly  or  stofvpii^ 
too  soon  if  it  cannot  obtain  the  milk  without  much  effort. 
sleep  is  fitful,  the  abdomen  is  tender  and  usually  clistended  with 
There  may  be  vomiting,  and  the  stools  are  malodorous  and 
milk  curds.  Sometimes  such  babies  may  be  given  the  botti 
the  greater  part  of  their  food  for  a  few  days,  until  the  mother*!* 
is  found  to  agree  with  them  better,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
lute  weaning  may  be  post|)oned. 

Infants  who  are  brought  up  to  take  the  bottle  onee  or  t 
night,  being  nursed  at  the  breast  in  the  daytime,  are  usuatly 
easily  weaned  when  the  period  for  entire  hand-feediuf^  amvcs^ 

When  a  mother  who  has  abundant  milk  supply  is  ohltgcd  ta 
temporarily  absent  from  her  infant  beyond  the  perimi  when  a 
is  due.  she  may  beforehand  express  into  a  clean  glass  a  little 
wliich  may  be  kept  and  fed  to  the  child  with  a  teaspoon  while" 
mother  is  away. 

V--GAVAnE 

WTien  infants  have  irritable  stomachs,  gastric  .  .*r 

they  persistently  refuse  food  or  are  too  feeble  and  n  lo  l 
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sufficient  fmxl,  they  are  fed  by  the  method  of  "  gavage/'  which  con- 
sists in  pouring  hquid  nourishnient  into  the  stomach  tliroiigh  a 
glass  funnel  attached  to  a  catheter.  A  soft-rubber  catheter  (No.  7) 
may  l>e  used.  The  chikl  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  to  restrain  the  arms, 
and  then  laid  on  its  back  upon  a  table.  The  catheter  is  passed 
through  the  mouth  for  a  distance  of  about  8  inches,  and  warm 
luilk  or  broth  and,  if  necessary,  medicines  may  be  poured  in. 


Weaning 

The  period  for  weaning  \'aries  considerably,  according  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  both  mother  and  infant.  As  a  rule,  it  should 
be  between  the  tenth  and  eighteenth  month,  ordinarily  not  before 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  mont!i  has  been  passed.  Many  infants  are 
nursed  for  fifteen  months,  but  after,  if  not  before  the  eighteenth 
month  the  mother's  milk  deteriorates,  and  the  chjld*s  needs  will  be 
better  met  by  bottle  feeding.  There  can  be  no  fixed  rule  about  this, 
however,  and  much  depends  upon  the  nationality  and  social  position 
of  the  mother.  The  poor,  for  reasons  of  economy,  sometimes  nurse 
their  children  longer  than  is  good  for  them,  and  many  foreigners  in 
this  country  seem  able  to  nurse  their  infants  longer  than  native 
Americans, 

The  eruption  of  the  eight  incisor  teetli,  which  should  be  com- 
plete by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  is  often  regarded  as  an  indication 
for  weaning.  At  this  time  the  digestive  organs  become  stronger, 
the  saliva  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  an- 
terior molar  teeth  is  a  sign  that  the  child  is  gradually  preparing 
for  solid  food. 

Usually,  even  though  the  anterior  molar  teeth  are  cut,  the  child, 
if  weaned,  should  still  be  fed  chicfiy  upon  milk  until  the  eighteenth 
month.  It  is  best  not  to  wean  a  child  tluring  very  hot  weather,  but 
when  this  is  imperative  milk  only  shoidd  be  given,  otherwise  a  small 
quantity  of  beef  juice*  cf^^*  etc.  may  be  allowed  by  degrees. 

An  infant  may  be  weaned  at  any  time,  and  occasion  may  require 
its  being  done  suddenly,  but  ordinarily  the  process  should  occtipy 
at  least  one  or  tw'o  months.  When  the  child  is  nine  or  ten  months 
of  age  the  bottle  may  be  given  once  a  day  in  place  of  the  breast ; 
later  two  or  three  times,  and  so  on.  until  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
weaning  is  completed.  This,  however,  is  a  very  general  rule,  sub- 
ject to  modifications  necessitated  by  the  ill  health  of  mother  or 
child,  or  by  hot  weather,  etc. 

The  circumstances  wfn'ch  necessitate  earlier  weaning  than  the 
period  after  the  twelfth  month  may  be  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
infant,  w^ho  may  have  malformation  of  the  mouth  or  be  congcnitally 
too  feeble  to  suckle,  or  rendered  so  by  some  disease,  such  as  rickets 
or  hereditary  syphilis,  or  the  condition  of  the  mother  may  be  at 
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fault,  either  from  constitutional  disease,  such  as  tubercu  Inf- 
ills, from  local  disease,  abscess,  or  malformation  of  the  fHiii.:t     ti 
insufficient  or  poor  milk,  or  from  the  recurrence  of  incnstnistidi 
or  pregnancy. 

If  an  infant  be  nursed  after  the  mother's  milk  has  groun  poor  is 
quality  it  may  acquire  rickets  and  digestive  disorders. 

The  following  directions  for  weaning  an  infant  from  lite  bottle 
and  for  feeding  during  the  second  year  are  concisely  g^ivcn  by  Hok 
in  his  admirable  brochure  on  The  Care  and  Feeding  ol  Inhiit&. 
They  summarise  concisely  a  very  large  experience: 

'*  At  ten  mtjnths  the  bottle  or  breast  milk  may  be  supplei 
by  a  little  beef  juice  or  a  portion  of  a  soft-boiled  egg.     If  the 
is  given,  arrowroot  or  farina  may  be  added  to  one  feedtog^ 
day.  .  .  . 

'*  A  child  should  always  be  w*eaned  as  early  as  eighteen  or  tirerty 
months,  but  it  can  be  easily  done  at  twelve  or  fifteen  months*  .  .  . 
During  the  second  year  a  healthy  child  never  retjuircs  more  tkifl 
five,  and  some  do  better  with  four,  meals  during  the  latter  half  d 
the  yean  ,  ,  , 

"  If  five  meals  are  g^ven,  the  best  hours  are  7  a.  m.,  10  jl  h, 
I  p.  M.,  4  p,  M.,  7  P.  M.,  with  nothing  whatever  during  the  night.  It 
is  better  to  make  the  10  a.  m.  and  4  p,  m.  meals  rather  smaller  tlaa 
the  others." 

Starr  gives  the  following  mixture  in  commencing  weaili^f  H 
the  tenth  month  : 

Weanif^  Mixture  at  Ten  Months  (StArr) 

Cream ,  .  ffw. 

Milk ft  JT 

Stigtr  of  mUk ♦,*♦.,  J  j , 

Water. f  I  K*. 

If  disorder  of  digestion  occurs,  retuni  temporarily  to  the  biTisi(. 

Holt  presents  the  following  table»  based  on  the  measurement  ti 
forty  infant  stomachs  and  the  weighing  of  infants  inimedbiely  br^ 
fore  and  after  nursing.  The  table  gives  the  averages  compoted 
from  such  data»  but  the  robust  will  require  a  little  more,  and  the 
feeble  will  take  less  food.    The  measurements  are  in  ounces : 


9  wceli « .  ♦ 

I  month. « 
a  months . 
4  months . 
6  months . 
Q  rootith* . 
12  months . 


Qltftlitlty  nicfcled  at  oq«  feeding. 


3 

4 

5 
5f-6 

8-9 


Kumberoffeediiici. 

Ti^1d>tlyM-i. 

8 

le 

8 

^ 

7 

38 

6 

JO 

6 

y^^ 

5 

35-3* 

5 
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After  the  twelfth  month  three  pints  is  the  limit  of  digestive 
capacity  for  food  for  the  stomach  for  one  day.  If  the  child  seems 
to  need  more  nounshment,  the  strength  of  the  food,  but  not  its  bultc^ 
may  be  increased, 

Quaniity  of  Food  required  in  ike  First   Year  of  Infancy  (Rotch) 


During  the  tsl  week...,,. 

At  the  3d  week. , 

At  the  6ih  week. , 

At  the  3d  manih, .»..,.,. 

At  the  4lh  month ,, 

At  the  6ih  month.  ».♦..., 
At  the  loth  or  12th  month 


At  each  feeding. 


Numbef  of  daily 
feedtngm. 


Tou]  daily 
amount. 


Holt's  **  Schedule  for  Feeding  an  Average  Child  in  Health  "  for  the  First 

Year 


Acs. 


1  week  . . 

3  to  3  weeks  . 

4  week&. . , .  4  < 

6      **     

3  muitths . . . . 

5  " 

6  "       . . . . 


Number  of 
meali. 


InlcrvBl  \if  day 
between  iae»ls. 


Night  feed- 
ings, to  p.  M. 
tu  6  A.  M. 


Quantiey  for 
each  Qieftl. 


QuAntity  for 
34  houji. 


NuTE. — A  large  child  may  be  given  a  few  ounces  more  in  the  24  hours  than  the 
quantity  above  specified^  a  small  child  a  little  less.  A  large  child  may  pass  from  one 
formula  to  the  next  a  little  more  rapidly  than  at  the  time  specified^  but  a  small  child^ 
or  one  with  feeble  digestion,  will  have  to  proceed  more  slowly.  The  hours  for  feeding 
should  in  all  coses  be  observed  with  regularity. 

Chry sties  Table  for  Infant  Feeding 


Aiss. 


tst  week.. .. 

3d  to  4th  week. . . 

2d  lo  3d  month. . 
3d  lo  4lh  month. . 
4lh  to  5th  month. 
6th  month.,  ♦ .  . . . 

Bth  month 

loth  month... . . . , 


tnlenml. 


2  hours. 


Nucober  of 
feedingi  in 

^4  hQUfl. 


Amount  of 

food  At 

each  feeding. 


0£. 


Total  aenount 
iti  94  hours. 


40 


The  foregoing  tables  differ  only  in  a  few  imimportant  details — 
less,  in  fact,  than  the  digestive  powers  of  infants  differ  from  each 
other* 
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Artificial  Infant  Foods 

Very  young  infants  fed  upon  "  proprietary  ''  or  **  prepared  ''  baby 
foods,  to  the  greater  or  less  exclusion  of  mother*s  or  good  cow's 
milk,  soon  become  rhachitic  or  scorbutic.  Wiedcrhofer  says  that 
**  the  numerous  infant  foods,  although  much  bepufTed,  are  of  no 
value  whatever,"  This  is  certainly  true  of  all  non-malted  amyla- 
ceous foods.  The  common  fault  of  nearly  all  such  preparations  is 
that  they  contain  too  much  sugar  or  starch  and  too  little  fat — which 
latter  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  without  becoming  rancid.  For 
example:  Prof.  Leeds  says  that  Mellin's  food  has  only  0.15  part 
fat  in  144.74,  and  Nestle's  food  only  i.Qt  part  in  139.69,  but  human 
milk  has  3.90  per  cent  and  cow's  has  3,66  per  cent. 

Two  extreme  conditions  are  seen  in  such  infants — those  who  are 
emaciated  and  niarasmic,  and  those  w'ho  are  stout  and  apparently 
robust,  but  whose  strength  and  power  of  resistance  to  disease  is 
very  deceptive.  As  described  by  Holt:  "When  children  are  fed 
upon  foods  lacking  in  fat,  the  teetli  come  late,  the  bones  are  soft,  the 
muscles  flabhy,*'  whereas  *'  children  fed  upon  foods  containing  too 
much  sugar  are  frequently  very  fat,  but  tlieir  flesh  is  very  soft,  they 
walk  late,  and  they  persiiire  readily  al>out  the  head  and  neck/'  They 
present  a  variety  of  rhachitic  deformities,  and  are  subject  to  catarrhal 
and  other  diseases.  Such  foods  should  never  he  fed  to  yoimg  in- 
fants unless  under  a  physician *s  direction.  For  the  further  discussion 
of  this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  upon  Prepared 
Farinaceous  Foods,  p,  151. 

Another  objection  to  feeding  infants  with  starchy  food,  even 
when  partially  converted  by  diastase  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  is 
that  the  final  products  are  unlike  the  carhohydrate  of  normal  milk 
(lactose),  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  as  readily  assimilated 
and  as  useful  in  the  obscure  metabolic  processes  of  infant  growth. 

Predigested  proteid  foods,  such  as  somatose  and  various  forms 
of  meat  extracts,  albumoses,  etc..  are  sometimes  used  to  re-enforce 
the  milk  of  very  young  infants  by  addition  to  it.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  the  cow's  milk  is  already  too  rich  in  proteids.  If  temporary 
indigestion  requires  their  use,  they  should  be  substituted  for  milk, 
and  not  given  with  the  idea  of  re-enforcing  it. 

Infant  Stoola,— The  stools  of  the  infant  should  he  observed  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  milk  is  being  prop- 
erly digested. 

The  stools  of  an  infant  fed  exclusively  on  milk  should  number 
two  for  only  one)  a  day.  and  be  of  uniform  soft  consistence,  smooth, 
I  of  inoffensive  odour,  and  of  a  gamboge-)  ellow  colour.  If  meat  juice 
or  meat  broth  of  any  kind  is  given,  the  stools  usually  become  darker. 
If  too  much  is  given  they  become  acid,  malodorous,  very  dark 
brow^n,  and  diarrhceal. 
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Abnormal  appearances  of  the  stools  will  be  found  described  m 
connection  with  the  dietetic  treatment  of  infantile  diarrhoea  (p,  565) 
When  farinaceous  or  any  amylaceous  food  is  being  given,  tt  is  %^ 
to  test  the  stools  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  which  m 
parts  a  purple  colour  to  any  particles  of  undigested  starch  wbii 
they  may  contain. 

Nnrsing  Bottles.— Ever  since  the  influence  of  bacteria  upon 
fermentation  of  milk  has  been  established  the  necessity  for  observiii 
carefully  the  niosL  minute  details  for  cleansing  all  the  infant's  fecdifj 
utensils  has  been  apparent. 

The  necessity  for  use  of  the  bottle  for  feeding  is  always  to 
regretted  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  milk  fr 
bacterial  infection.    Adams  says:  '*  One  of  the  greatest  nuisances  I 
infantile  life  is  the  popular  feeding  bottle.    It  probably  causes  mO 
intestinal  diseases  in  the  infant  under  two  vears  of  a^e  tlian 
other  article." 

The  use  of  nursing  bottles  with  long  rubber  tubmg  is  10 
unhesitatingly  condemned,  although  it  saves  trouble  in  holding  the 
bottle.     It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  tubing  sterile*      The  boti 
should  be  of  pure  glass,  white,  of  half-pint  capacity,  with  a  wid 
mouth  and  a  sloping  neck,  and  never  with  a  shoulder,  which  pn 
vents  cleaning  every  part  of  the  interior  with  a  sterilised  cottdfT 
swab, 

A  measure  of  ounces  should  be  blown  in  the  side,  and  tt  should 
be  fitted  with  a  short  black  rubber  nipple,  which  can  be  remov^ 
*  and  turned  inside  out  for  thorough  cleansing.     This  short  nipp 
has  the  further  advantage  that  the  child  is  less  apt  to  be  left 
the  nurse  alone  with  the  bottle.     The  latter  is  a  slovenly  way 
feed  an  infant,  and  should  be  discountenanced,  for  the  child 
its  milk  with  periods  of  delay  and  irregularity.    The  bottle  may  slj 
out  of  reach,  or  after  it  is  empty  the  child  keeps  on  sucking  or  drai 
in  air,  and  obtains  the  milk  at  uneven  temperatures,  or  somettii 
the  child  goes  to  sleep  with  the  nipple  in  its  mouth,  and,  awakir 
it  finishes  the  bottle.  **  The  slicking  power  of  the  child  is  to  a 
extent  produced  by  the  muscles  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the" 
mouth  ;  if  this  action  is  carried  on  to  too  great  an  extent  it  has  a  tc 
dency  to  contract  the  width  of  the  mouth  and  cause  protrusion 
the  teeih  **  (Cryer).     For  these  reasons  the  nurse  should  alwaj 
continue  holding  the  bottle  in  a  comfortable  position  for  the  chl 
until  it  has  taken  its  portion.    This  usually  requires  a  few  minuti 
less  time  than  is  occupied  in  nursing  at  the  breast.    The  usual  tm 
is  not  above  ten  minutes  (Dencke).    Any  residue  in  the  bottle  she 
be  at  once  thrown  away,  and  not  warmed  over  for  a  second  feedini 

For  washing  the  milk  bottles  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbooa 
or  salicylate,  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint,  should  be  first  used,  aftt 
which  they  must  be  thoroughly  scalded  in  boiling  water.     If  fittc 
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mih  a  plug  of  sterilised  baked  absorbent  cotton  they  will  remain 

sterile  until  ready  for  use. 

When  from  six  to  eight  teeth  have  appeared  the  bottle  can  usu- 
lUy  be  discarded. 

Care  of  the  Xnfant^s  Houtli.^ — ^Cryer  says  that  mothers  or  nurses 

caring  for  the  infant  '*  will  give  attention  to  dirty  hands  or  face 

id  bathe  the  body  daily,  but  how  few  keep  the  mouth  as  clean! 

The  teeth  should  be  gently  and  thoroughly  brushed  with  a  small 

D(t  tooth  brush  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  .  .  ,  Fer- 

lentation  of  residual  portions  of  milk  remaining  in  the  mouth  of 

be  infant  after  feeding  is  a  prolific  source  of  gastric  curd,  intesti- 

"fial  irritation,  giving  rise  to  colic  and  diarrhLca.    The  mouth  of  the 

child  should  therefore  be  kept  carefully  cleansedp  and  before  each 

feeding  be  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  distilled  water 

Ipplied  on  a  soft  linen  rag." 

Weighing  of  Infants, — The  systematic  weighing  of  infants  at 
Peast  once  a  week  is  a  very  useful  indication  of  the  progress  in 
nutrition  and  growth  which  they  are  making,  and  it  should  not  be 
leglected. 

Budin  reported  some  interesting  experiments  with  three  classes 
>f  infants — namely,  (t)  suckled,  (2)  partly  suckled,  partly  artificially 
led,  (3)  artificially  fed.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  life  he  found 
Ihat  the  gain  in  weight  was  considerably  more  rapid  with  suckled 
ifants,  but  during  the  first  year  of  life  the  infant  will  gain  as  much 
i^eight  if  fed  upon  cow's  milk  as  if  suckled.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
Jnfant's  weight  should  be  doubled  in  the  first  five  months  of  life  and 
trebled  in  the  first  year. 

Premature  Infants.^ — The  feeding  of  premature  infants  demands 

inusual  care.     Their  bodies  are  small  \  their  vitality  is  low ;  their 

ligestion  is  feeble,  and  their  rate  of  heat  loss  is  rapid.     They  arc 

smetimes  advantageously  reared  in  incubators.     They  are  often 

loo  weak  to  suckle  or  even  to  take  the  bottle  unless  they  arc  very 

carefully  hand-fed  so  as  to  obtain  the  milk  without  effort.     It  may 

t)e  best  to  feed  them  by  gavage.    This  methotl  takes  less  time  than 

my  other    A  small,  feeble,  puny  infant  at  nine  months  of  age  may 

lot  take  as  much  as  ten  ounces  of  milk  a  day,  and  yet  keep  alive, 

iSuch  a  baby  must  he  fed  at  shorter  intervals  than  the  mle  allows  for 

ixlbdeveloped  infants  at  the  same  age,  and  a  two-hour  interval  will 

3ften  be  best.    Newborn  premature  infants  may  at  first  require  feed- 

ig  every  hour,  not  over  a  drachm  or  two  of  milk  being  given  at 

time. 
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The  infant,  although  weaned,  should  receive  all  its  food  from 
te  bottle  until  at  least  the  twelfth  month,  and  then  very  gradually 
'a  few  other  articles  than  milk  or  beef  juice  may  be  added 
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Children  often  do  best,  however,  upon  a  milk  diet  t 
of  the  second  year, 

**  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  all  the  milk  Icclh  lun 
cut  through,  and  the  digestive  functions  have  g^reatly  increased  tt 
power.  The  lower  maxilla  becomes  stronger,  the  muscles*  of  nua- 
cation  more  powerful,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  larger,  the  lips  uicft 
fleshy,  the  oesophagus  wider :  the  salivary  glands  are  better  ikrt}- 
oped,  and  secrete  a  larger  quantity  of  saliva ;  the  shape  of  the  5ton» 
ach  changes,  and  its  walls  grow  thicker,  the  intestinal  canal  k«^»cf 
and  more  capacious ;  i!i  short,  all  the  digestive  organs  arc  Wfwt 
adapted  to  an  animal  diet.  At  this  period  milk  alone  coukl  not 
satisfy  the  cliild.  It  may  l>c  dispensed  morning  and  evening,  \r^ 
during  the  day  more  substantial  food  is  of  absolute  ncccsfut^  ' 
( Amnion ) . 

Should  illness  of  any  kind  occur  after  a  child  has  liccn  put  opoc 
solid  diet,  it  shoultl  at  once  be  given  only  fluid  food  again,  and  thi» 
does  not  mean  tea  and  toast  water,  but  milk  or  meat  broths. 

It  sometimes  hapyx^ns  that  a  growing  child  acquires  a  disUiif^ 
for  plain  w*atcr  and  for  plain  milk,  and  needs  encoumgeniait 
take  fluid  enough  for  physiological  requirements  or  rhe  cliii 
of  waste.  In  such  cases  the  following  named  articles  afford 
siderable  variety  for  selection,  and  not  only  supply  necessary  iliai 
but  small  quantities  of  nutriment  as  well;  toast  water,  thin  fan- 
naceous  gruels,  such  as  arrowroot  gruel,  etc*;  egg-albufncn  mkf 
flavoured  with  cinnamon  or  vanilla  ;  **  cambric  tea  *'  (i.  e*,  a  cup  of 
hot  water  with  sugar,  a  little  milk,  and  a  mere  trace  of  tea  to  itli|at 
flavour )  :  whey,  buttermilk,  koumiss,  and  matzol ;  malted  milk ;  broAi 
of  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken ;  various  meat  extracts  in  hot  water; , 
orangeade  or  pineappleade ;  un fermented  grajx*  juice;  sofnaiOKisj 
peppermint  tea  (Starr)  ;  ginger  ale  and  sarsapanlla* 

Young  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  or  more, 
crave  sugar,  but  do  not  care  for  fatty  foods.  They  Sire  apt  aba  tf> 
like  vegetable  acids,  and  are  therefore  fond  of  fruits.  Theie  Kafa 
are  wholesome,  and  the  fruit  is  laxative  and  healthful  when  npf. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  separately  name  the  chief  proliililfll 
substances  which  must  be  kept  from  young  children,  but  expefkocf 
proves  the  contrary,  and  when  common  sense  is  lacking  in  dwK 
who  are  entrusted  with  their  care,  a  written  list  of  tf  i  '  '%  ihniikl 
be  given  them.     If  the  child's  food  is  too  coarse.  \  ■  h  cfJCfSJ 

is  diverted  in  the  attempt  to  digest  it,  and  this  is  at  the  txpcoat 
of  normal  growth  and  development.  Young  children  should  be  k4< 
out  of  the  pantry^  and  kitchen,  w  here  their  attention  is  attnurttil  If 
fonns  of  food  which  they  cannot  have. 

It  is  estimated  by  Edward  Smith  that  in  proportion  to  its  mti^ 
the  growing  child  requires  about  three  times  as  much  cafbooaceofl* 
food  as  the  adult  and  six  times  as  much  animal  food. 
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Foods  Forbidden  to  all  Young  Children 

The  following  articles  are  particularly  indigestible  for  children, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  diem  under  four  years  of  age,  and  some 
of  them  should  not  be  given  at  any  period  of  childhood :  Fried  food 
of  all  kinds,  game,  salt  food,  the  flesh  of  swine  in  all  forms,  pickles, 
salads^  condiments,  except  salt,  "  stews/'  the  "  dressing  "  of  fowl, 
sauces,  visceral  foods  (such  as  liver,  kidneys,  tripe,  etc.)*  all  raw 
vegetables,  potatoes  (except  baked),  tomatoes  in  any  form;  the 
coarser  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc.;  fancy  bread, 
cake,  and  pastry  ;  griddle  cakes,  canned  food  of  all  kinds ;  fancy  con- 
fectionery, sweets,  and  preserves;  cheese,  rich  soups,  jellies,  dried 
or  unripe  and  overripe  fruits  (bananas,  so  often  given  to  young 
children,  are  very  bad  for  them),  nuts,  fruits  with  large  seeds,  such 
as  grapes,  the  skin  of  all  poultry,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 

All  food  should  be  plainly  and  thoroughly  cooked.  No  greasy 
or  highly  seasoned  dishes  are  permissible,  and  as  a  ride  twice-cooked 
meats  are  indigestible. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol  in  every  form  must  be  withheld.  The 
two  former  beverages  interfere  with  digestion  and  make  the  child 
ner\*ous,  and  the  latter  lays  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  alcohol 
habit.  Soda  water  with  simps  should  not  be  given.  Too  much 
water  should  not  be  allowed  with  meals,  and  what  is  given  should 
not  be  ice  cold. 

Children,  as  they  grow  up,  should  continue  to  obsen^e  regularity 
in  the  hours  for  taking  meals,  and  the  habit  of  perpetually  nibbling 
at  cake,  crackers,  and  confectionery  between  meals  should  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  best  for  young  children  not  to  be  put  to  sleep 
immedtateiy  after  their  most  sul>stantial  meal  of  the  day.  As  they 
require  a  nap  in  the  early  afternoon,  many  advise  giving  this  meal 
I  at  4  p*  M. 
I  The  following  is  a  useful  summary  (taken  in  part  from  Holt)  of 
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General  Rules  for  Feeding  Young  Children 

Allow  time  for  meals. 

See  that  the  food  is  thoroughly  masticated. 

Do  not  allow  nibbling  between  meals. 

Do  not  tempt  the  child  with  the  sight  of  rich  and  indigestible 


T. 

2. 

3' 

4' 

food. 

5,  Do  not  force  the  child  to  eat  against  its  will,  but  examine  the 
mouth,  which  may  be  sore  from  erupting  teeth;  and  examine  the 
food,  which  may  not  be  properly  cooked  or  flavoured. 

If  good  food  is  refused  from  peevishness  merely,  remove  it  and 
do  not  offer  it  again  before  the  next  meal  time. 

6.  In  acute  illness  reduce  and  dilute  the  food  at  once. 
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7.  In  very  hot  weather  give  about  one  fourth  or  one  thir 
food,  and  offer  more  water. 

The  young  infant  depends  wholly  upon  animat  food*  aii 
the  necessary  carbon  largely  from  the  sugar  of  milk. 
child  lives  in  part  only  upon  animal  food,  and  begins  to  dc 
tional  carbon  from  bread  and  other  cereal  foods. 

Quantity  of  Food  Required,— Experiments  have  been 
UefTelmann,  Hasse,  and  others,  to  determine  the  necessan.' 
age  of  albuminous  food  required  per  diem  per  kilogramme  ofj 
weight,  by  growing  children,  with  the  following  result ; 


At  a  years 

At  3  to  5  year^. 
At  8  10  II  years. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  the  percentage  of  albuminous  food  requl 
minishes  as  the  child  gains  in  weight,  and  more  carbohydrate 
is  used  to  replace  it 

The  daily  average  quantity  of  food  required  by  each  child 
aggregate  of  tAventy-eight  healthy  children  between  the  ages  c 
and  three  years  is  reported  by  Starr  to  be  as  follows:  Brea< 
ounces;  butter,  0.98  ounce;  meat  (beef),  4.6  ounces;  jmtaloc 
ounces:  milk,  32.6  fluid  ounces.  The  daily  average  for  each 
in  an  aggregate  of  twelve  ciiildren  between  the  ages  of  thrt( 
six  years  was:  Milk»  48.6  fluid  ounces;  beef,  12.1  ounces;  rk 
ounces;  bread,  10,3  ounces;  butter,  K08  ounce.  The  daily  av 
for  each  child  in  an  aggregate  of  twenty-four  children  betwe^ 
ages  of  four  and  ten  years  was:  Roast  beef,  12.46  ounces;  ti 
10,23  ounces ;  potatoes,  10,03  ounces ;  butter,  0.99  ounce ;  mfflj 
fluid  ounces. 

Dietaries  for  Youxg  Children 

The  following  diets  are  recommended  by  Starr  as  tyj 
from  the  period  of  weaning  up  to  three  and  a  half  years  oij 

Diet  from  the  Twcifth  ta  the  Eighteenth  MotUh  (Scar 
7  A.  M,,  stale  bread  soaked  in  a  breakfast  cup  of  new  mS 
10  A.  M.,  milk,  six  ounces,  and  soda  biscuit,  or  a  thii: 

buttered  bread* 

2  p.  M..  beef  tea,  six  ounces,  bread,  and  a  tablespoonfi 

and  milk  pudding. 

6  p.  M.,  same  as  first  meal. 

10  p.  M.,  a  tablespoonful  of  Mellin's  food  in  eight  ounce!?! 

In  alternation  a  lightly  boiled  egg  with  bread  cniml>s  aei 

ounces  of  milk  may  be  given  at  7  a*  m„  and  at  2  r.  ic  a 
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akcd  potato  moistened  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  beef  tea,  two 
Jtablespoon fills  of  junket. 

The  following  is  the  sample  diet  given  by  Holt  for  a  child  eighth 
pen  months  old : 

First  MeaL — A  tablespoonfiil  of  some  cereal  with  salt  and  one 
ablespoonfol  of  cream,  one  half  pint  of  milk. 
Second  Meal, — One  half  pint  of  milk. 

Third  Mcai.~OnQ   tablespoon ful   of  scraped   meat,   two  small 
pieces  of  dried  bread,  half  a  pint  of  milk. 
Fourth  ;\/m;.— Milk. 

Fifth  Meal. — ^Milk  with  farina  or  arrowroot. 
Instead  of  scraped  meat  (p.   113),  beef  juice  {p,  116)  or  a  soft 
cooked  egg  may  be  substituted  occasionally.    Of  tlie  beef  juice  from 
>ne  to  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  at  a  time, 

**  The  quantity  of  milk  allowed  at  a  single  feeding  for  a  child 
luring  the  second  year  should  be  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  during 
le  first  half  and  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  during  the  latter  half 
3f  the  year ''  (Holt). 
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Diet  from  the  Eighteenth  to  the  Thirtieth  Month  (Starr) 

7  A.M.,  new  milk,  eight  oimces;  the  yolk  of  an   egg  lightly 
oiled :  two  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  or  else  milk,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  w^ell-cooked  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  with  sugar 
nd  cream. 

1 1  A.  M,,  milk,  six  ounces,  with  a  soda  biscuit  or  bread  and 
utter. 

2  p.  M.,  one  tablespoonftd  of  rare  mutton  pounded  to  a  paste, 
read  and  butter,  or  mashed  potatoes  moistened  with  good  dish 
vy,  a  saucer  of  junket ;  or  else  a  breakfastciipful  of  beef  tea  or 
lUtton  or  chicken  broth,  a  thin  slice  of  stale  bread,  a  saucer  of  rice 
and  milk  pudding, 

6,30  P.  M.,  a  breakfastcupful  of  milk  with  bread  and  butter,  or 
*Boft  milk  toast. 


iDiet  from  Two  and  a  Half  to  Three  and  a  Half  Years  of  Age  (i.  e.»  for 
Children  who  have  cut  their  Milk  Teeth)  (Starr) 
7  A.  M.,  one  or  two  tumblers  of  milk,  a  saucer  of  thoroughly 
cooked  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
II  A,  M,  (if  hungry),  a  tumbler  of  milk  or  a  teacupful  of  beef  tea 
with  a  biscuit. 

2  p.  M„  a  slice  of  underdone  roast  beef  or  mutton,  or  a  bit  of 

St  chicken  or  turkey,  minced  as  fine  as  possible,  a  mashed  baked 

Ipotato  moistened  with  dish  gravy,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  a 

fsaucer  of  junket  or  rice  and  mi!k  podding. 

7  p.  M.,  a  tumblerful  of  milk  and  a  slice  or  two  of  soft  milk  toast. 
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Diet  from  Three  and  a  Half  Years  up  (Starr) 

Breakfast, — Every  day:  Milk,  porridge  and  cream*  bi 
butter. 

One  dish  only  each  day :  Fresh  fish,  egfgs  lightly  boiled, 
poached,  eggs  scrambled.  tgg%  (plain  omelet),  chicken  hash^  st( 
kidney,  stewed  liver. 

Sound  frnits  may  be  allowed  before  and  after  the  meal,  ac( 
to  taste,  as  oranges  without  pulp,  grapes  (seeds  not  to  be 
lowed),  peaches,  thoroughly  ripe  pears,  and  cantaloupes. 

Dinner, — Every  day :  Clear  soup,  meat  roasted   or  broiled 
cut  into  small  pieces,  bread  and  butter. 

Two  dishes  each  day :  Potatoes  baked,  potatoes  mashed, 
stewed  celery,  cauliflower,  hominy,  macaroni  (plain),  peas, 
beans  (young),  green  com  (grated). 

Junket,  rice-and-milk  or  other  light  puddingy,  and 
ice  cream,  may  be  allowed  for  dessert, 

SufpiT, — Every  day:  Milk,  milk  toast  or  brcatl  ami  batto; 
stewed  fruit 

Frnni  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  the  child  has  twenty  t 
often  three  meals  a  day  suffice,  although  from  the  third  to  the 
year  four  may  be  given.  After  three  years  of  age  it  is  not  possSH 
to  lay  down  definite  ndes  for  the  quantity  of  food  allowed  li 
health,  the  appetite  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  guide,  and  the  child  rfl 
not  eat  too  much  if  taught  to  eat  very  slowly  and  thoroughly  dicw 
each  mouthful 

When  the  second  set  of  teeth  begin  to  replace  the 
or  milk  teeth,  which  gradually  decay,  digestion  is  -  ntcr* 

feretl    with    temporarily    from    lack   of  ability    to  ■ivst- 

oughly,   and   food   should   be   subdivided  before    it    is   offered  fci 
the  chikl 

The  following  rules  for  meats  and  vegetables  for  young  dnUw 
arc  given  by  Holt : 

**  Meat8. — After  eighteen  months,  if  most  of  the  teeth  are  pif^ 
ent,  once  daily,  finely  bruised  or  scraped  rare  roast  beef,  roast  UsAl 
broiled  mutton  chop  or  beefsteak,  white  meat  of  chicken  or  ttsrierft 
fresh  fish  boiled  or  broiled — bones  the  only  objection. 

**  Vegetables.— Potatoes  (not  till  after  second  year)  rrnasted,  pt^ 
asparagus  tops,  spinach,  string  beans,  boiled  onions,  stewed  cekfy: 
all  should  be  very  well  cookctl,  in  season,  and  fresh/* 

Fruits  are  ver\'  wholesome  food  for  young  chil  m 

or  four  years  onward,  provided  they  are  properly  - 
allowed  in  excess,  which  is  almost  the  only  sonrce  of  IroaMe  fn0 
them.  They  serve  to  keep  the  blood  in  good  condition,  f airor  di|sei* 
tion.  and  prevent  constipation.  After  the  fifteenth  month  two  10 
six  teaspoonfuls  of  orange  juice  may  be  given,  and  a  Utile  later  d» 
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soft  pulp  of  two  or  three  stewed  prunes,  or  a  half-baked  or  stewed 
apple, 

A  child  three  or  four  years  of  age  may  have  a  piece  of  ripe  pear, 
peach,  or  plum,  or  strawberries  in  season.  Cherries  and  bananas 
should  be  forbidden.  Grape  juice  is  allowed  without  the  skin  or 
seeds.  During  very  hot  weather  great  caution  should  be  observed 
in  giving  fruit  of  any  kind  to  infants. 

Bread,  rice,  oatmeal,  and  other  cereal  foods  should  always  enter 
largely  into  the  dietary  of  healthy  children  after  they  are  able  to 
digest  them.  Their  fats  should  be  derived  chiefly  from  butter  and 
cream.  The  best  fruits  for  them  are  oranges,  cooked  apples,  and 
stewed  prunes. 

Children  between  three  and  four  years  of  age  should  be  fed 
when  in  heakh  four  times  a  day— at  7  a,  m.,  10.30  A,  m.,  1,30  P.  m,, 
and  6  r.  m.    The  following  is 

Holt's  ''  Sample  Diet  for  a  Child  Four  Years  Old  " 

First  MeaL — Half  an  orange,  one  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls  of 
oatmeal  or  hominy,  well  salted,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
but  no  sugar,  and  one  glass  of  milk. 

Second  Meal~—A  glass  of  milk  or  cup  of  broth  and  one  slice  of 
stale  bread. 

Third  Jl/ra/.^Meat — either  steak,  chop,  or  chicken — one  green 
vegetable  (e.  g.,  spinach),  one  starchy  vegetable  (e.  g.,  potato),  water 
to  drink,  stewed  prunes  for  dessert. 

Fourth  Meal — Bread  and  milk  or  milk  toast. 


Desserts  for  ChUdrcji 

*'  After  two  and  a  half  years — plain  custard,  ice  cream  (not  oftener 
than  once  a  week),  rice  pudding  (no  raisins),  baked  apple,  stewed 
prunes  *'  (Holt). 

The  following  rules  for  feeding  young  children  are  given  by 
Adams : 

When  the  child  has  its  first  sixteen  teeth  it  is  to  be  given  more 
varied  food  than  before,  such  as  stale  bread  and  butter,  crackers, 
mashed  potato  and  gravy,  scraped  beef  sandwiches  with  salt  or 
sugar,  a  piece  of  rare  beef,  or  a  chicken  bone  to  suck.  He  gives 
during  the  period  of  sixteen  teeth : 

6  A,  M,,  a  cup  of  milk,  cream  biscuit,  or  slice  of  buttered  bread; 
8  A.  M.,  stale  bread  broken  and  soaked  in  a  tumblerful  of  rich  milk ; 
12  M.,  slice  of  Inittcred  bread,  half  a  pint  of  weak  beef  tea,  or  mutton 
or  chicken  broth  ;  4  p.  M.,  tumblerful  of  milk  with  cracker  or  a  slice 
of  buttered  bread ;  8  p.  m,,  a  tumblerful  of  milk  w^ith  bread  or 
crackers. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  sixteen  teeth : 
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6  A.  M.,  bread  or  crackers  with  half  a  pint  of  fnilk;  8  a,  ll,» 
tablespoon ful  of  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  or  comnieal  mush 
milk  and  a  couple  of  slices  of  buttered  bread;   12   M,,  bread 
butter,  milk,  and  a  soft-boiled  tgg;  4  p.m.,  a  piece  of  mrc 
beef  to  suck,  mashed  boiled  potatoes,  moistened   with  di&h 
bread  and  niilk»  and  a  small  portion  of  rice,  jelly^  or  farina ;  8  r 
milk  and  bread  or  crackers. 

Adams  usually  prefers,  however,  to  give  milk  and  oatmeal 
or  barley  water  through  the  second  summer. 

If  the  child  vomits  sour  food,  a  little  alkali  should  be 
the  food  (sodium  bicarbonate,  etc.).    Diarrhoea  may  be  excited  by 
too  solid  diet. 

He  prescribes  for  a  child  with  all  the  milk  teeth,  and  able 
walk,  up  to  the  third  year: 

8  A.  M.,  well-cooked  oatmeal,  wheaten  grits,  or  comnieal 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  milk,  cold  bread  and  butter,  a  piece  of 
cut,  tender  beefsteak  or  a  soft-boiled  egg;  12  m,,  bowl  of  chicl 
oyster  soup,  or  weak  beef  tea,  milk  with  bread  or  crackers^' 
butter ;  4  p.  m.,  roast  beef,  mutton,  chicken,  or  turkey,  fresh 
fish,  mashed  white  potato  moistened  with  gravy,  bread  and  btfttcr. 
and  rice  and  milk ;  8  p.  m.,  milk  with  bread  or  crackers* 

Bread  and  milk  or  butter  may  be  given  between  the  first  and 
ond  meal  or  before  the  first,  also  ripe  fruit  later. 

For  a  child  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  Adams  gives: 

Breakfast. — Commeal  mush,  oatmeal,  wheaten  grits,  hi 
plenty  of  cream ;  potatoes,  baked  or  stewed :  eggs,  poached, 
boiled,  omelet;  fish,  fresh  broiled;  meats:  beef  hash^  broiled  slat 
stewed  liver  and  kidneys,  lamb  chops,  chicken  fricassee;  ton]al£e& 
sliced ;  bread  (cold) ;  light  Graham,  entire  wheat,  com  msfiii 
(plain),  and  occasionally  Graham,  com,  and  rice  cakes ;  trcsh«  fip^ 
fmit 

Luncheon. — Soups:  oyster,  clam,  bean,  chicken,  amsmmm; 
tables:  potatoes,  baked  or  stewed,  sliced  tomatoes;  beefsf«dc. 
chop,  cold  roast  lamb ;  cold  rolls,  soda  crackers ;  fruits  in 
rice  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Soups :  cansammfr  oyster,  cream  of  barley,  poCiif* 
fish:  baked,  broiled,  or  boiled;  roast  beef,  chicken,  lamb:  stewrd 
potatoes,  rice,  cauliflower,  macaroni,  peas,  tomatoes,  bean»;  broii 
well-cooked  wheat.  Dessert:  rice  and  milk,  light  poddtng.  kt 
cream,  fruits,  and  berries. 

Teething  and  Food 

Much  illness  and  digestive  disturbance  in  infancy  and  esaiy  i 
hood  is  popularly  ascribed  to  "  teething,"  and  the  gitins  do  octt- 1 
sionally  become  swollen  and  inflamed  during  dentition,  btit  the  crib  I 
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of  this  process  are  exaggerated  in  the  lay  mind  and  wrong  feedmgp] 
is  much  more  often  accountable  for  the  disturbance.  In  regard  to 
this  matter  Adams  says,  *'  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  when- 
ever the  child  has  become  ill  during  this  physiological  process,  some 
other  cause  than  the  mere  cutting  of  the  teeth  can  be  found  to 
account  for  the  illness.** 
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Sleep  and  Feeding 

The  relation  of  sleep  to  infant  feeding  is  very  well  summarised 
by  Adams  as  follows ;  "  A  young  infant  has  nothing  to  do  but  eat 
and  sleep.  As  soon  as  he  is  fed  he  will  take  a  nap  and  will  prob- 
ably sleep  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  the  first  year  the  naps 
become  shorter  and  less  frequent.  During  the  second  year  a  nap 
in  the  morning  after  breakfast,  one  in  the  afternoon  about  one  or  two 
o'clock  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  are  usually  sufficient,  and 
these  naps  should  be  insisted  upon  for  the  rest  of  his  mind  and  body, 
and  to  enhance  his  growth  and  health.  As  the  child  attains  the 
third  year,  he  can  usually  drop  the  moniing  nap.  The  afternoon  | 
one  should  be  insisted  upon  ver>^  soon  after  the  child  has  its  noon- 
day meal»  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer." 
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Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  by  teachers  to  tlic  diet  of 
the  pupils  under  their  care  in  boarding  schools,  and  ihey  should 
exercise  some  super\'ision  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  day  schools 
as  well,  for  the  subject  is  often  ill  understood  by  parents. 

The  age  for  training  most  school  children  is  from  the  tenth  to 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year.  During  the  entire  time  both 
mind  and  body  are  undergoing  development,  which  in  many  in- 
stances is  exceedingly  rapids  and  in  the  midst  of  this  period  the 
condition  of  puberty  is  attained,  which  in  itself  requires  additional 
care  and  watchfulness^  especially  in  giris. 

With  the  present  system  of  kindergarten  training  the  attendance 
at  school  of  most  children  begins  much  younger  than  the  age  men- 
tioned. Throughout  the  whole  school  period  the  growth  of  the 
body  is  continued  until  almost  completed.  The  individual  organs 
and  structures  increase  in  actual  size,  and  there  are  unusual  de- 
mands, therefore,  upon  the  functions  of  absorption  and  assimilation* 
The  food  must  be  abundant  and  of  the  proper  character  to  furnish 
new*  tissue  and  to  yield  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  muscular 
activity.  The  former  condition  is  met  by  a  proper  allowance  of 
animal  food  in  the  diet,  and  the  latter  by  sufficient  hydrocarbona- 
ceous  material.  The  food  should  also  contain  salts  of  lime,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  formation  of  the  bones  and  teeth.    While  the 
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material  or  structural  development  of  the  body  progresses,  there  b 
also  a  marked  development  in  the  functions  of  the  various  organs; 
the  muscles  are  trained  to  act  with  vigor  and  wilh  pn>pcr  cixir» 
dination,  and  the  ner\'ous  system  is  constantly  receiving  and  storti^; 
new  impressions  and  regulating  their  transmission  ami  the  |iro|xr 
relations  of  inhibitor}^  and  reflex  actions.  The  metabolic  proceis^ 
of  the  body  are  extremely  active  and  the  digestive  sccrctioos  are 
vigorous.  To  maintain  tlie  proper  standard,  therefore,  of  grciwtli 
and  development  re*|nires  care  in  the  selection  of  the  right  quantity 
and  quahty  of  **  fuel  **  or  food  for  the  body,  and  the  lack  of  sach 
care  too  often  lays  the  foundation  for  future  disease,  or  results  n 
an  enfeebled  constitution  with  greatly  diminished  resisting  powo-  of 
coping  with  emergencies  which  may  arise. 

Many  children  inherit  feeble  constitutions  or  diatheses,  such  as 
the  tuberculous,  which  must  be  combated  throughout  the  wtiole 
period  of  childhood.  Such  children  are  better  kept  at  home,  where 
they  can  be  under  constant  observation  and  proper  diet  it* 

ment,  or  country  schools  can  be  found  for  them  where  su^  rs 

arc  made  the  subject  of  special  consideration. 

Many  cases  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  which  are  so  comiii"U4> 
seen  in  young  girls  during  or  shortly  after  the  attainment  of  the 
condition  of  puberty,  are  directly  traceable  to  malnutrition  frrnn 
faulty  diet.  Girls  take  much  less  exercise  than  boys,  as  a  rule,  and 
are  more  apt  to  become  constipated.  This  difficulty  may  be  en* 
hanced  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit  in  their  diet, 
and  if  prolonged  it  is  enough  in  itself  to  cause  anemia,  Tlie  Ultcr 
may  also  be  brought  about  by  insufficient  gooti  animal  foixL  ft 
should  be  the  imperative  duty  of  every  head  master  of  a  school  for 
children  to  realise  the  responsibilities  of  rightly  developing  the 
physical  constitutions  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  questions  of  dietetics  involved.  He  shootil 
remember  that  the  mind  keeps  on  developing  long  after  the  body, 
and  that  the  i^eriod  under  discussion  is  one  in  which  the  c  t  ^ 
of  the  individual  is  established  for  the  remainder  of  life,  ar 
in  digestion  and  assimilation  is  of  greater  importance  tfian  ^uc 
in  mental  attainments. 

Variety. — ^An  important  consideration  in  school  diet  is  to  pre* 
vent  monotony,  which  becomes  so  common  from  economic  reftions» 
or  more  often  from  carelessness.  It  is  much  easier  to  >*ieW  to 
routine  and  force  of  habit  or  to  leave  the  matter  to  tlie  intiifcre' 
tions  of  an  unintelligent  cook.  Rut  a  little  study  and  thnogtrt  ex- 
pended upon  this  subject  can  always  result  in  furnishing  variety  m 
a  wholesome  diet  without  material  increase  of  expense. 
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Hours  for  Meals 

The  hours  for  study  and  for  meals  should  be  so  regulated  that 
sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  before  each  meal  for  children  to 
wash  and  prepare  themselves  comfortably  without  going  to  the 
tabic  excited  by  hurry,  and  they  should  be  required  to  remain  at 
the  table  throughout  a  fi xufl  time,  never  being  allowed  to  hastily 
swallow  their  food  in  order  to  complete  an  imfinished  task  or  game. 
An  interval  of  half  an  hour  or  more  should  intervene  for  recreation 
after  meals»  in  order  ihat  digestion  may  be  well  under  way  before 
any  mental  exertion  is  required.    Constant  nibbling  at  food  between 
meals  should  be  forbidden  ;  it  destroys  the  appetite,  increases  the 
saliva,  and  interferes  with  gastric  digestion.    The  number  of  meals 
for  children  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,     For  young 
children  from  ten  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  fond  somewhat  oftener  than  for  older  ones. 

If  children  live  at  a  distance  from  their  school,  or  if  they  are 
weak  and  easily  fatigued  and  inclined  to  sleep  over  in  the  morning, 
their  hours  for  study  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  are  never 
obliged  to  hurry  their  eating  in  order  to  be  on  time  for  school  work. 
The  teachers  should  consider  themselves  quite  as  responsible  for 
regulating  this  matter  as  are  the  parents. 

Children  should  never  be  hurried  off  to  school  in  the  morning 
with  an  insufficient  and  rapidly  eaten  breakfast.  Their  appetites 
are  often  poor  at  this  hour  from  the  effects  of  an  ill-vent ilatcd 
sleeping  apartment,  and  if  they  are  subsequently  kept  at  school  for 
five  hours  without  luncheon  they  are  very  ill  prepared  for  mental 
work.  Or  they  ride  to  school  without  exercise  after  a  hasty  break- 
fast,  take  a  hurried  cold  lunch  at  noon,  and  perhaps  a  warmed-over 
late  dinner,  and  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  a  fourth  meal,  after  which 
they  are  expected  to  study  and  go  to  bed. 

The  fact  is  being  more  and  more  realised  by  teachers  and  the 
public  in  general  that  the  breaking  down  of  health  at  school  is 
quite  as  often,  if  not  oftenen  due  to  impoverished  nutrition  as  to 
overwork. 

A  fact  which  is  somclimes  overlooked  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
growing  children  is  that  their  digestivt-  processes  are  so  active  that 
the  stomach  is  emptied  somew  hat  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  adults, 
and  their  meals  being  promptly  absorbed,  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
become  hungry  if  the  intervals  between  the  hours  of  eating  are  pro- 
longed. Tn  some  schools,  children  are  given  their  last  meal  of  the 
day  at  si.x  oVlock  in  the  evening,  and  they  may  not  breakfast  until 
seven  or  half  past  seven  or  even  later,  leaving  an  interval  of  over 
thirteen  hours  during  which  they  have  no  food  at  all.  The  even- 
ing meal  is  usually  made  light,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  sleep 
better,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sooner  digested.     Robust  children  can 
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perhaps  thrive  on  this  treatment,  but  those  less  strong  arc  injured 
by  it.     For  some  school  children  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  I 
age  it  will  be  much  better  to  give  the  evening  meal  later,  at,  say, 
half  past  seven  o*clock,  and  the  breakfast  at  seven,  and  if  ihcyJ 
awaken  hungry  during  the  night  there  is  no  harm  in  their  hav 
a  glass  of  milk  and  a  cracker. 

Very  delicate  children  whose  appetites  are  poor  and  who  dol 
do  proper  justice  to  tfieir  regular  meals  should  be  given  an  cxtr 
allowance  of  hot  broth  or  hot  milk  or  an  occasional  cup  of  chocolate 
with  bread  and  butter  and  rusk  between  meals. 

These    general   rules   are    applicable    to    those    children   wba| 
during  one  or  two  years,  seem  to  develop  with  extraordinary  sud 
denness  and  rapidity,  growing  sometimes  tw^o  inches  or  more  iq 
six  months  and  attaining  a  height  quite  disproportionate  to  thd^ 
frames.    The  demands  of  this  rapid  growth  must  be  met  by  pr 
nutrition  or  serious  subsequent  impairment  of  vitality  may  result 
Such  children  should  have  their  meals  made  tempting  by  good  cook-J 
ing  and  pleasant  variety  as  well  as  an  agreeable  appearance  of  t! 
food. 

Meat  wliich  is  carved  in  unsightly  masses  and  vegetables  whKOi 
are  sodden  and  tasteless  will  be  refused,  and  an  ill  attempt  is  mad^ 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  proper  food  by  eating  indigestible  candy^ 
nuts,  etc.  Children  often  have  no  natural  liking  for  meat,  and  pre 
fer  puddings,  pastry,  or  sweets  when  they  can  obtain  them,  and 
is  the  more  important  that  meat  should  be  made  attractive  to  ihcra ' 
at  the  age  when  they  need  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  further  questions  which  after  all 
must  be  controlled  by  tact  and  circumstances  of  individaal  cascs^j 
and  the  line  must  be  drawn  with  care  between  making  a  child  to 
fastidious  on  the  one  hand  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  anJ 
on  the  other  impairing  its  constitution  by  monotony  of  diet  and 
ill-cooked  viands.    Children  at  school  should  be  especially  require 
to  eat  slowly,  for  the  habit  of  fast  eating  is  almost  contagious,  znii 
as  it  is  nnich  easier  to  acquire  than  to  overcome,  the  foundation  o^ 
dyspepsia  and  lifelong  discomfort  may  be  laid  in  this  way  in  childi 
hood. 

A  Sample  Diet 

If  early  rising  is  insisted  upon,  a  child  should  never  be  set  at  any 
task  before  breakfast,  especially  in  winter,  and  if  it  is  not  expcdientj 
to  serve  a  full  breakfast  at  half  past  six  or  seven  the  child  should 
given  a  bowl  of  hot  milk  and  bread,  or  a  cup  nf  cocoa  with  a  rollj 
or  other  light  food  :  breakfast  may  be  served  later  after  the  fir 
exercises  of  the  morning,  and  should  be  a  substantial  meal  witlt 
animal  food  in  the  form  of  either  fish,  or  eggs,  or  cold  meat  of  soni« 
Fort.  wnth  porridge  of  wheaten  grits,  or  hominy  with  milk  or  creaml 
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and  abundant  sugar,  also  bread  and  butter,  with  s<nne  sweetn  in  llie 
form  of  jam,  or  marmalade,  or  stewed  fruit.  Dinner,  which  shouhl 
always  be  served  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  should  comjirijie  meat, 
potatoes,  with  one  or  two  green  vegetables,  and  stmie  form  of  sweet 
pudding.  The  supper  it  is  generally  admitted  should  compri*»e  only 
easily  digestible  articles  of  food,  and  such  suhstauees  as  jjasiry, 
cheese,  and  meats  are  better  omitted.  It  should  consisi  of  eillier  a 
porridge  with  milk  or  cream,  or  a  light  larinaceou*  pudding  trf  rice, 
taptoca,  sago,  and  the  like,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  umiv  simple 
form  of  preserve,  or  stewed  apples  or  )>runes,  or  very  tight  plain 
cake,  or  a  good  bowl  of  nutritious  brf>th  with  bread  or  craekcf^ 
may  be  substituted  for  the  porridge  or  pudding  II  will  Honietimcit 
be  found  best  to  serve  this  meal  at  seven  o'clock  or  half  pant  jieven, 
and  if  hungry  the  child  may  be  given  a  slice  of  bread  afid  butter 
and  a  cup  of  weak  tea  or  coffee,  mostly  hot  milk,  at  half  past  five  or 
six  o'clock. 


Samffte  Diet  from  a  IVeO-knoum  Bays*  School  in  New  England 

Breakfast,  7.30  A.  m. — Oatmcab     Bread  and  butter     Stew  Of  1 
hashed  meat,  or  beefsteak  or  chops.     Twice  a  week,  griddle  cjikef 
with  strap. 

Dinner^  i  r-  if. — Soup.    Fish  once  or  twice  a  week.    M*  ;<f,  r  :t %♦  r 
roast  beel,  beefsteak,  mutton,  or  chicken.    Foialoei  and  ^r*  *  u  •'  k' 
tables  in  scasoii.    Piiddin|f«  or  pie^  or  plain  cake,  ami  lenKmadi^ 
Fruit, 

Supper,  7  p.  WL — Cold  meat,  or  haihed  OMSii,  or  6A  balti.  Pou^ 
toes.    Bread  and  hotter.    Cake.    Prcscircd  frnila. 

Time  mbwed  far  l//«i£f.— Break^M  and  Mfiper.  ttdi  haM  m 
hour:  dimier,  three  qtsartcn  of  an  hour.    Intervak  d  ml  or  recre' 
for  the  jpouo^er  hoj%  (Unrieca  lo  fcMitMa  jrean),  alicf  Itfealt* 
hitf  aa  hoar;  befan  dtnaer,  tfacc  wartm  of  an  hov;  ttm 
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For  some  reason  the  diet  in  girls'  schools  is  often  mycli 
carefully  regulated  than  in  corresponding  schools  for  boys. 
applies  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  found 
common  experience  in  England  and  France;  it  is  the  more 
lunate,  since  girls  from  their  greater  delicacy  of  constitution, 
cially  at  the  period  of  puberty,  require  more  careful  nurture, 
ences  in  habits  and  exercise  and  outdoor  recreation,  no 
part,  are  responsible  for  the  comparative  lack  of  proper  dev€ 
in  some  girls'  schools  as  compared  with  boys',  but  thin  she 
recognised  and  regulated  with  as  much  care  as  tJie  diet 

During  the  establishment  of  puberty  it  is  best  fur     : 
avoid  stimulating  and  highly  seasoned  food,  and  eating  Liu 
which  is  apt  to  excite  the  sexual  organs  reflexly  and  cause  lascii* 
ous  dreams.    Alcohol  should  be  wholly  forbidden.    Its  use  by  yoca 
girls  is  said  to  bring  menstruation  earlier.     Some  articles  ol 
have  a  reputed  aphrodisiac  cifect,  but  this  is  very  slight;  such 
oysters,  eggs,  peppers,  and  champagne. 
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Statistics  of  the  most  economical  quantity  and  quality  of 
for  men  in  health,  and  under  different  conditions  of  activity, 
been  very  accurately  and  practically  determined,  but  such  data  fi 
invalids  are  in  most  cases  unobtainable,  and  obviously  so,  for 
condition  of  individual  cases  and  the  severity  of  diseases  arc 
stantly  varying,  and  no  definite  niles  for  the  exact  quantity  of  li 
needed  could  be  formulated  which  would  be  of  general  appli 
For  this  reason  in  many  hospitals  no  attempt  is  made  to  classi 
diet  beyond  the  very  elementary  subdivisions,  consisting,  first 
miJk  diet — i.  e..  milk  alone,  or  of  milk  with  a  little  bread,  and  figh 
farinaceous  food ;  secondly,  the  **  full  diet/*  which  is  cownnioitl; 
known  either  by  that  name  or  as  "  house  diet  *'  or  **  ordinary  diet* 
Where  no  further  general  classification  of  the  diet  is  attempted,  it  i 
customary  to  have  a  supplementary  list  of  foods,  usually  calW 
*'  articles  of  special  diet,'*  from  which  the  visiting  physician  or  Sttf 
geon  is  to  select  appropriate  food  for  individual  cases.  The  exprc§ 
sion  *'  low  diet/*  indicating  that  for  the  very  sick  patients,  is  ai 
unfortunate  one,  as  it  may  have  a  depressing  sound.  In  other  insii 
tulions.  where  more  care  is  bestowed  upon  diet,  it  is  found  boll 
convenient  and  practical  to  subdivide  the  diet  under  several  jd<lt 
lional  headings;  the  diet  under  each  heading  to  contain  onlv  sft 
cially  selected  and  classified  foods.  This  arrangement  is  * 
commended,  as  it  not  only  saves  much  time  and  confi:  :  . 
economical  to  the  institution  in  preventing  waste,  instead  of  sendi 
a  large  number  of  full  diets  from  the  kitchen  to  the  wanl.  wfi« 
the  lighter  or  more  easily  digestible  articles  are  selected  for 
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tecome  uncontrollable  in  later  years.    The  only  exceptions  to 
rule  are  some  sickly  and  anaemic  children  who  are  especially 
L^r  the  physician's  care. 

^^Labit. — ^Many  children  acquire  a  habit  of  dislike  or  even  disgust 
certain  articles  of  food,  which  become  so  fixed  in  later  life  that 
^-y   find  it  very  inconvenient,  especially  when  placed  in  circum- 
^Tices,  as  in  travelling,  where  one  cannot  always  obtain  the  accus- 
*'*^ed  diet,  and  giving  in  to  such  habit  is  olten  a  serious  obstacle 
normal  devekipment.    There  arc  children  who  acquire  a  dislike 
^^T  meat  and  who  persistently  refuse  to  take  it,  until  they  become 
^^^TtTniic  and  feeble,  and  there  are  others  who  refuse  fresh  vegetables, 
B^^liich  they  need.    It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  child  to  be  indulged 
^^  such  likes  or  dislikes.    With  a  little  tact  and  persuasion  the  re- 
pugnance can  usually  be  overcome  before  the  habit  becomes  rooted, 
^nd  these  questions  are  very  largely  a  matter  of  proper  education. 

»How  often  is  the  physician  baffled  in  the  treatment  of  a  severe 
disease  like  typhoid  fever,  which  requires  the  use  of  a  milk  diet,  by 
the  patient's  insisting  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  drink  milk 
since  childhood  !     If  there  be  any  taste  which  is  natural  to  all  men 

■  it  is  that  for  milk,  upon  %vhich  all  must  live  during  early  infancy; 

■  and  while  it  is  better  after  a  certain  period  of  growth  to  restrict  the 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  diet,  there  ts  no  reason  at  all  why  children 
should  not  retain  a  normal  fondness  for  it,     There  are,  no  doubt, 

(cases  in  which  it  seriously  disagrees  (see  p^73),  bnt  they  are  ex- 
ceptional as  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  who  can  digest 
milk,  when  properly  prepared*  with  perfect  case,  but  whose  antipa- 
thy for  it  prevents  them  from  taking  it  in  the  emergencies  which 
may  befall  them  in  acute  disease. 

Children  who  object  to  vegetables  can  sometimes  learn  to  eat 
them  when  cooked  in  an  unusually  attractive  manner  or  served  in 
soup. 

Overeating  should  be  guarded  against,  for  habits  of  gluttony 
may  be  acquired  in  youth,  especially  between  puberty  and  full  de- 
velopment, which  are  never  overcome,  and  which  may  lead  to  vis- 
ceral distention  antl  liypertrophy,  obesity  and  other  troubles,  which 
develop  in  adult  life.  The  habit  of  slow  eating  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

Exercise. — As  a  general  rule,  active  muscular  exercise  in  children 
disturbs  their  dtgestive  processes  far  less  than  mental  c*ffort  when 
taken  immediately  after  meals,  and  every  adult  is  familiar  with  the 
romping  which  children  can  undertake  straightway  after  dinner, 
often,  though  not  always,  with  impimitv.  whereas  a  proportionate 
amoimt  of  exercise  on  the  part  of  an  adult  might  produce  a  severe 
dyspeptic  attack.  It  is  wtII  to  allow  children  to  play  but  moderately 
immediately  after  eating,  and  to  require  no  mental  work  of  them 
at  such  time. 
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selecting  a  separate  menu  for  each  patient  in  the  ward.    The 
tions  of  each  separate  diet  should  be  distinctly  un<lerslcxxl  bj 
the  attendants  and  nurses,  and  a  printed  diet  list  of  articles  indi 
under  the  headings  **  nitrogenous  diet/*  *'  farinaceous   dictj 
should  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  ward  dining  or  service 
The  daily  variations  within  the  limits  of  these  diets  should  be 
lated  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  or  an  assistant » 
special  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  food  for  the  institution,  ajid 
such  articles  as  will  give  reasonable  variety,  due  allowance  bd 
made  for  variations  in  regard  to  price  and  season  of  the  year. 

In  many  large  hospitals  not  only  is  the  arrangenicnt  of  the  ( 
imperfect,  but  the  details  of  preparing  and  serving  food  are  so 
efficiently  supervised  that  there  is  great  loss  from  waste  and  ii 
feet  cookings  and  the  additional  expense  of  employing  one  or 
specially  trained  persons  to  superintend  these  matters  would 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in  the  waste  and  in 
benefit  to  the  patients. 

Overfeeding.— Too  much  food  is  often  given  hospital 
by  overzealous  nurses,  who  are  anxious  to  hasten  convalesccm 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  treatment  of  simple  surgical 
where  there  is  no  special  digestive  disorder.     A  man  acctistooi 
to  doing  eight  hours  of  active  physical  labour  when  put  to  bed 
six  weeks  or  more  with  his  leg  immobilised  for  a  fracture*  d 
not  need  to  be  constantly  stuffed  with  large  quantities  of  food,  a 
yet  such  patients,  if  the  matter  is  not  carefully  directed,  will  be 
found  to  receive  full  house  diet,  which  in  itself  is  ample  for 
working  attendants  of  the  hospital,  and  in  addition  to  be  given 
or  three  quarts  of  milk  a  day  as  a  beverage.    The  natural  result 
constipation,  indigestion,  with  a  heavily  coated  tongue  and  more 
less  biliousness,  which  in  turn  is  counteracted  by  a  compound  < 
thartic  pill  or  a  dose  of  calomel.     I  have  known  of  night 
going  through  wards  with  pitchers  of  milk,  and  pouring  out 
blerfuls  for  any  patients  who  were  at  all  thirsty,  quite  irrcsj 
of  any  supervision.     In  a  large  hospital,  where  the  monthli 
sumption  of  milk  is  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  f 
Ions,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  its  indiscriminate  use  as  a  ben 
age  is  an  item  of  very  considerable  and  unnecessary*  expense 
the  institution,  besides  being  an  actual  detriment  to  many  ol  i\ 
patients. 

Another  undesirable  tendency  among  American  hospital  <S 
taries  is  to  include  too  much  meat.     The  ordinary  hospital  00 
compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
this  fact  ver\'  strikingly.     Not  over  four  ounces  of  cooked 
(without  bone)  need  be  allowed  in  the  meal  for  metL 

Fish  Diet.^ — In  some  hospitals  in  addition   to  the  subdiiryoi 
of  the  diet  above  given,  a  "  fish  diet  **  may  be  ordered,  wbkfc 
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very  useful  and  should  be  generally  adopted.  In  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  this  diet  consists  of  a  ration  of  bread  ten  ounces  and  fish 
eight  ounces  (the  uncooked  measure),  such  as  haddock,  cod,  or  sole, 
or  some  similar  fish,  potatoes  eight  ounces,  cocoa  one  ounce,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  a  sixth  of  a  pint  of  milk*  This  is  a 
serviceable  and  economical  form  of  diet  for  a  considerable  class  of 
patients  for  whom  large  quantities  of  meat  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  injurious. 

Broth  Diet. — In  children's  hospitals  a  diet  is  sotnetimes  classified 
as  the  "  bruth  diet/'  i.  e,,  mutton  broth  flavoured  with  vegetables, 
and  bread  and  butter,  with  milk  ;  or  a  "  beef-tea  diet.'*  in  which  the 
beef  tea  replaces  the  broth ;  and  in  the  lighter  diet  of  children, 
gruels,  bread  and  molasses,  and  simple  articles  of  farinaceous  food 
such  as  farina,  cornstarch,  rice,  etc.,  should  play  an  important  role. 
Sometimes  such  diet  goes  under  the  name  of  "  soft  food/' 

In  some  of  the  English  hospitals,  as  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital, beer  is  allowed  with  the  full  diet,  and  in  this  hospital  also  a 
discrimination  is  made  in  ordering  the  diet  according  to  sex,  females 
being  given  from  two  to  four  ounces  less  bread  and  tw^o  to  three 
ounces  less  meat  than  males.  This  discrimination  is  not  usually 
made  in  American  hospitals. 

Sample  Hospital  Dietaries 
dietary  of  the,  new  york  hospital 

"  All  patients  shall  be  furnished  the  regular  house  diet,  unless 

otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon. 

s  a  substitute  for  the  house  diet,  there  may  be  furnished,  on  the 

er  of  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  only,  either  of  the  fol* 
lowing : 

1.  Restricted  diet. 

2.  Milk  diet. 

The  attending  physician  or  surgeon  shall  specify,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  to  a  patient,  which  diet  shall  be  furnished. 
This  duty  may  not  be  delegated  to  the  house  physician  or  house 
surgeon,  except  that,  on  the  admission  of  a  patient  to  a  ward, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  either  to  give  instruction  on  the  subject  to 
the  nurse  in  charge*  and  such  instruction  shall  be  followed  until 
the  first  visit  of  the  attentling  physician  or  surgeon. 

"*  The  wards  shall  be  supplied  with  blanks,  called  diet  lists.  The 
head  nurse  shall  carry  one  of  these  with  her  regularly  when  accom- 
panying the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  on  his  visits,  and  shall 
note  dow^n  carefully  all  his  instructions  as  to  diet;  he  shall  sign 
these  lists  before  leaving  the  ward, 

"  Milk  diet,  or  restricted  diet,  may  not  be  ordered  in  addition 
to  the  regular  house  diet,  but  only  as  a  substitute  therefor,  but  the 
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attending  physician  or  surgeon  may  order  items  of  special  dirt  i 
particular  cases, 

*'  Lists  defining  the  different  classes  of  diet  shall  be  fumisbe 
each  attending  physician  and  surgeon. 

"*  Cards,  appropriately  inscribed,  shall  be  placed  at  ihe  head 
each  bed,  which  shall  designate  the  class  of  diet,  and  also  the 
of  stimulant,  which  is  furnished  each  patient. 

**  A  diet  kitchen  is  established,  under  the  direction  and  cootn: 
of  the  directress  of  nurses,  wherein  articles  of  special  diet  shall 
prepared  and  served  as  ordered* 

"  DaiVv  House  Diet 

**  Breakfast, — Oatmeal  or  hominy :  tea  or  coffee*  with  milk 
sugar  ;  bread  and  butter. 

**  Dumcr. — ^Potatoes ;  bread  and  butter ;  one  or  more  of  the  fal- 
lowing vegetables :  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  beets,  spinach,  squash. 

**  Supper, — ^Tea  with  milk  and  sugar;  bread  and  butter;  strwerf 
or  fresh  fruit. 

*'  i*f  addition  on  Sunday, — Breakfast:  eggs.  Dinner:  roast  b«t 
cornstarch  pudding.  Monday. — Breakfast:  baked  potatoes.  Diih 
ner:  stock  soup,  stewed  beef  or  mutton,  rice  pudding.  Tuesday.^ 
Breakfast:  mutton  chops.  Dinner:  pea  soup,  roast  niutjcm,  bretl 
pudding.  Wednesday, — Breakfast :  fried  or  stcw^ed  potatoes.  Din- 
ner: roast  beef,  cornstarch  pudding.  Thursday, — ^Brcakfast:  cggf^ 
Dinner:  stock  soup,  stewed  beef  or  mutton,  tapioca  pudding*  W 
day. — Breakfast :  salt  mackerel  or  codfish*  Dinner :  bean  sotsp^ 
baked  fish,  beans,  rice  pudding.  Saturday, — Breakfast :  bcefstciki 
Dinner:  corned  beef,  cabbage,  bread  pudding. 

"  Restricted  Diet 

'*  Breakfast.^-TcsL  or  coffee  (with  milk  and  sugar),  faiinaceoof 
food  (with  milk),  eggs. 

"  Dinner. — Soup :  either  of  the  following :  raw  oysters,  mast  bod 
steak,  chicken  with  vegetables,  pudding  (bread,  rice»  tapioca,  or  corn- 
starch). 

"  Supper, — ^Tea  (with  milk  and  sugar),  bread  (with  butter),  btk 
(fresh  or  dried). 

"  Mak  Diet  _ 

**  Six  pints  of  milk  daily. 

"  Articles  of  Special  Diet 

*'  Milk,  eggs,  beef  tea,  oysters,  cornstarch,  chops,  steak,  chkrhea 
chicken  soup,  rice,  broth,  farina,  ice  cream,  as  ordered  by  the  attest 
ing  physician  or  surgeon. 

**  Salt  fish,  jellies,  custards,  gruels." 
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t  the  New  York  Hospital  a  carefully  graduated  diet  list»  made 
out  in  ounces  per  capita,  was  formerly  in  use,  but  it  was  found  both 
unnecessary-  and  unpractical.  Separate  tables  are  laid  for  ihc  pa- 
tients, nurses,  and  servants;  but  the  amount  of  food  is  estimated 
in  a  general  way,  the  terms  being  based  rather  upon  the  cost  price 
per  capita  than  upon  the  number  of  ounces,  and  it  is  proportioned 
by  the  housekeeper  and  her  assistants  with  due  regard  to  economy. 


■dietary    of    the    PRESBYTERIAN    HOSPITAL,    NEW   YORK,    igoi 

"  Although  the  diet  is  ver>'  satisfactory  and  ample  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York,  the  food  allowance  per  capita  for  patients 
is  not  separately  estimated,  and  the  house  diet,  convalescent  diet» 
and  diet  for  the  servants  on  pages  796-797  arc  all  originally  pre- 
pared in  bulk,  and  subsequently  subflivided  by  the  cooks  and  nurses 
under  the  order  of  the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  without 
regard  as  to  accurate  measurement  of  quantity  in  ounces. 

K^     The  diet  sheet  on  page  798  is  in  daily  use  in  the  wards  at  the 

^n^resbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  city.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  properly  classified  according  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  It 
was  introduced  several  years  ago  after  a  careful  comparison  with 
diets  of  other  institutions,  and  it  has  proved  very  practical  It  is 
the  most  liberal  and  best-classified  diet  of  any  hospital  with  which 

^I  am  familiar, 

H        DIETARY   IN   BELLEVUE.  GOUVERNEUR,    FORDHAM,   AND 

^^^  HARLEM   HOSPITALS,    NEW  YORK.    1901 

^^^B  Monday 

^m      Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
^an  ounce  of  sugar ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter;  oatmeal,  one  ounce;  crackers,  one  ounce; 
milk,  one  quart. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  eight  ounces;  rice,  one  ounce;  soup»  one 
pint ;  potatoes,  eight  ounces ;  vegetables,  four  ounces ;  bread. 

Suf*per. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter 
of  an  oimce  of  butter ;  one  ounce  of  stewed  apples, 

^H  Tuesday 

^F  Breakfast, — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
^nn  ounce  of  sugar;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces*  and  a  quarter 
^Bof  an  ounce  of  butter ;  hominy,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce ; 

milk,  one  quart. 

Dinner. — ^Mutton  stew,  eight  ounces;  potatoes,  eight  ounces; 

vegetables,  four  ounces;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  bread 

pudding,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 


■ 
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^^ 

H<Hf»  DlVT. 

CoNv/iuacsMT  Diar. 

*«j  r»|ii_Mmi_B.m    Tj^BT 

BREAKFAST. 

BREAKFAST. 

SltKAK7AST. 

^^^^^^H 

Tea  or  coffee   (milk  and 

Tea   or  coffee  (miik  and 

Tea  or  co4fee  (milk 

^^^^^^^^H 

sugary. 

sugar). 

Bread  and  b>aner— 

^^^^^^^^H 

Bread  and  butter — 

Bread  and  butter — 

GnltmabrewL 

^^^^^^^^H 

White  bread,  or 

White  bread,  or 

^^^^^^^^H 

Graham  bread,  or 

Graham  bread,  or 

^^^^^^^^H 

Com  bread,  or 

Com  bread,  or 

^m 

^^^^^^^^M 

Rolls,  or  ToasL 

Rolls,  or  Toasl, 

^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

Pomdgc — 

Porridge — 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^H 

Oatmeal,  or 

Hominy,  or 

^^^1 

Whcatcn  grits,  or 

Farina. 

^^^1 

Indian  meal,  or 

^^^H 

Hominy,  or 

^^H 

1                                 Farina,  or  Samp. 

^^H 

Meai^- 

Meats— 

Irfcati                       ^^1 

Hasb,  or 

1     Eggs,  or 

lessor               ^^ 

Eggs,  or 
Salt  fish,  or 

Fresh  fish,  or 

Ficibfi^iir             1 

^^^^^^^^H 

Stew  (plain). 

Stew  wwtM^mi  «ifecJ 

^^^^^^^^H 

Fresh  B&h,  or 

bles^oe                    1 

^^^1 

Stew. 

Meat  kaah  wtfUmi^ 

Utoes                  ^H 

^^^^^H 

DINPfER. 

DINNBJL 

DiKxma.     ^^ 

^^^^^^H 

Soup— 

Soup- 

SoQp—                            1 

^^^^^^^^H 

StcKk.  tir 

Slock,  or 

Slodc.  or               _^M 

^^^^^^^^H 

Mutton  broth,  with  bar* 

Chicken,  or 

Chowder.             ^H 

^^^^^^^H                                     ley  or  vegetable^  or 

Mutton  broth,  with  bar* 

^^^^^^^^H 

Chowder. 

ley  or  vegetable. 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^H 

Dry  bread. 

Dry  bread. 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Meats— 

Meats- 

Meiti—                 ^f 

^^^^^^^^H 

Beef  i  roast  or  boiled),  or 

Beef  (roast  or  boiled),  or 

Beef  (roftM  ortiOiMlM 

^^^^^^^^H 

Mutton  (roast  or  boiled),  or 

Chicken,  or 

M  nttockt  rottt  or  boMM 

^^^^^^^^H 

Corned  beef,  or 

Fish  (fresh). 

Fresh  6sli,  or               1 

^^^^^^^^H 

Fresh  fish,  or 

Irish  stew.             _^M 

^^^^^^H 

^^H 

^^^^^^H                                   Potatoes,  baked,  boiled, 

Vegetables— 

Vegeublea—           ^H 

Pomtoes  (baked),  or 

Spinach,  or           ^M 

^^^^^^^H                                       or 

Rice,  or 

Lettuce,  or         •  ^^H 

^^^^^^H                                                      or 

Macaroni,  or 

Celery,  or              ^H 

^^^^^^^M                                  Baked  beans,  or 

Samp. 

String  beaaa.         ^H 

^^^^^^^m                                   French  beans,  or 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                                                         or 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^1                                                   or 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                                                or 

^^H 

HHH^H^^^^H                                    Macaroni,  or  Smmp. 

^^H 

■1*      '        ^^M                               Pudding— 

Pudding- 

Puddiar—             ^H 

1 1                    ^^H                                     Rice,  or 

Rice  or 

CttStAfd.                     ^H 

I                        ^^H                                      firciLd,  or 

Bread,  or 

^^H                                     Tapioca*  or 

Tapioca,  or 

^^H 

^^H                                      Farina,  or 

Farina,  or 

^^H 

^^m                                   Corn  starch,  or  Custard, 

Com  starch,  or  Cu&iard, 

^H 

■      1                                                              SirPFEE. 

srppER, 

%vrrmL    ^^| 

k                                 Tem  (sugar  and  milk). 

Tea  (milk  and  sugar). 

Tea  (nutk)              ^H 

M .  J                                  Bread  and  butter,  or 

Bread  and  milk,  or 

Graham  hnaA  sad  h71 

■  m                                     Toast  and  butter. 

MUk  toast,  or 

rer,  or                       ■ 

1  r 

Bread  and  butter,  or 

Bread  attd  milk.          1 

1 1 

Toast  and  butter. 

^wLl           J 

Ual 

.i^AI                               FtuJt- 

Fniit— 

HmBM         ■                                     A  n>les,  stewed  or  baked,  orf 

Apples,  stewed  or  baked^  or 

^^M 

■F^  J 

Prunes  or  Pears. 

Prunes  or  Pears. 

^1 

■ 

J 

^^^^ 

^j 
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Fasinacbous  Dirr. 

MUJCDiKT. 

EXTKAS. 

BREAKFAST. 

BREAKFAST. 

ORDERED  ONLY   BY  THE 

Tea  or  coffee  (milk  and 

One  quart  of  milk. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 

sugar). 
Bread  and  butter— 

OR   SURGEON. 

Mutton  chops. 

White  bread,  or 

Beefsteak. 

Graham  bread,  or 

Scraped  beef. 

Beet  tea  (made  with  hy- 

Com bread,  or  . 

Rolls,  or 

drochloric  acid). 

ToasL 

Chicken  (broiled,   fricas- 

Porridge- 

seed,  or  roast). 

Hominy,  or 

Chicken  broth. 

Farina,  or 

Eggs. 

Mift. 

Oysters. 

Clam  broth. 

Gruels. 

Crackers. 

Gingerbread* 

Custard. 

Milk  toast 

DINNER. 

DINNER. 

Soup- 

One  quart  of  milk. 

Vegetable,  or 

Macaroni,  or 

Barley  broth. 

Dry  breuL 

Vegetables- 
Baked  poUtoes  and 

Tomatoes,  or 

French  beans,  or 

Rice,  or 

Macaroni,  or 

Samp. 

Pudding- 

Rice,  or 

Bread,  or 

Tapioca,  or 

Farina,  or 

ComstardL 

STPTER. 

SUFFER. 

Tea  (milk  and  sugar). 

One  quart  of  milk. 

Bread  and  milk,  or 

Milk  toast,  or 

1 

Boiled  rice,  or  Farina.         j 
Fruit- 
Apples  stewed  or  baked,  or 
Prunes,  or  Pears. 
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Supper, — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces ;  butter,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce. 

K  IVedncsday 

^  Breakfast, — Coflfee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  rice,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce ;  milk, 
one  quart. 

Dinner, — Roast  beef,  eight  ounces ;  barley  soup,  one  pint  j  pota- 

toes,  eight  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 
Supper, — ^Tca,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
mnce  of  sugar;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  a  quarter  of 
in  ounce  of  butter;  stewed  prunes,  one  ounce.   . 
Thursday 
Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  lialf  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  butter ;  oatmeal,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce ;  milk, 
one  quart. 

Dinner, — Beef  stew,  eight  ounces ;  potatoes,  eight  ounces ;  vege- 
tables, four  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 

Supper,— TcZj  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  butter ;  one  ounce  of  stewed  apples. 


I 


* 


Friday 

Breakfast, — Coflfee.  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  oimces  of  bread  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter;  two  eggs;  crackers,  one  ounce;  milk,  one 
quart. 

Dmn^r.— Baked  fish,  eight  ounces  :  potatoes^  eight  ounces ;  vege- 
tables, four  ounces;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  rice  pudding, 
two  and  a  half  ounces. 

Supper, — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  butter. 

Saturday 

Breakfast, — Coflfee,  one  pint,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  hominy,  one  ounce ;  crackers, 
one  ounce;  milk,  one  quart. 

Dmwi'r.— Mutton  stew,  eight  ounces;  potatoes,  nine  ounces; 
vegetables,  four  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 
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Supf^cr. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  niiik  liall  a  pint,  and  half  an 
of  sugar;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  butter,  a  quarter] 
ounce ;  stewed  prunes,  one  ounce- 

Sunday 

Breakfast, — Coffee,  one  pint*  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  haB 
ounce  of  sugfar;  five  and  one  tliird  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quancri 
an  ounce  of  butter ;  crackers,  one  ounce ;  niilk\  one  quart ;  two  < 

Dinner, — Corned  beef,  eight  ounces ;  bean  soup,  one  pint ;  | 
toes»  eight  ounces;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  cc 
pudding,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 

Supper. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  halt  an  i 
of  sugar;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  butter,  a  quarter! 
an  ounce. 

Milk  Diet 

To  be  prescribed  by  attending  physicians  or  surgeons. 

Articles  of  Special  Did 
Beefsteak,  half  a  pound;  beef  tea,  one  pint;  chicken^  half 
pound;  chicken  soup,  one  pint ;  rice  and  milk,  one  pint;  two  €gg§ 

milk,  one  quart. 

DIETARY   OF  THE   ROOSEVELT   IIOSPITAl,,    NEW   YORK 

The  ward  diet  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  New  York  citT. 
classified  as  follows : 

Full  Diet 

Daily. — Meat,  dressed,  eight  ounces;  potatoes,  eight  cniixt}; 
bread,  twelve  ounces ;  butter,  one  ounce ;  sugar*  two  otmcrs  and 
half;  milk,  half  a  pint;  coffee,  half  an  ounce;  tea,  an  eighth  of « 
ounce.  On  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  r>thcr  vegetabks  a 
addition  to  potatoes,  two  ounces;  bread,  rice,  or  tapioca  pudilag; 
On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  soup»  one  pint.    On  Friiiays,  fish. 

Breakfast. — Coflfee  with  sugar  and  milk,  bread  and  batter,  p€ 
ridge  of  oatmeal »  wh eaten  grits,  or  samp* 

Dinner. — Sunday:  Roast  beef,  potatoes,  tomatoes*  or  other  v 
tabic,  bread,  and  bread  pudding.  Monday:  Soup,  bailetl  muiloiJ 
potatoes,  and 'bread.  Tuesday:  Corned  beef,  twelve  ofinces; 
bage  or  turnips,  potatoes,  and  bread.  Wednesday :  5>oup,  n)a»t  bcct 
potatoes,  and  bread.  Thursday  :  Soup,  boiled  beef.  poiatoe&,  omofi* 
tapioca,  sago,  or  farina  pudding,  and  bread.  Friday :  Fish,  bofltft 
or  roast  beef,  potatoes,  bread,  boiled  rice  sweetened  with  sujtirtfi 
milk,  and  raisins.    Saturday :  Stew^  of  mutton,  potatoes,  and  breai 

Supper. — Tea  with  sugar  and  milk,  bread  and  tmtter,  hakfii 
apples,  or  stewed  pears,  or  primes,  or  green  or  dried  apple  sauce,  a^t 
on  Sundays,  gingerbread  varied,  alternate  wcck<   ^kUY^  i-u- 
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Half  Diet 
Daily, — Meat,  dressed,  four  ounces ;  potatoes,  four  ounces ;  bread, 
six  ounces ;  of  other  articles,  the  same  as  in  full  diet- 

Milk  Diet 

Daily, — Milk,  two  pints;  bread,  twelve  ounces;  rice  or  samp> 
two  ounces ;  butter,  one  ounce. 

Extras 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  extras  may  be  ordered 
by  the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons :  Beefsteak,  chicken  soup, 
gniel.  beef  tea,  oysters  or  clams»  cornstarch,  mutton  chops,  milk, 
rice,  chicken,  eggs. 

I        DIETARY   OF  THE  JOHNS    HOPKINS   HOSPITAL.    BALTIMORE 
At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  Free  Ward  Diet  is  liberal, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  food  qualitatively  as  served 
to  the  wards.    A  sample  Sunday  menu  given  there  is  the  following. 
It  is  expensive,  owing  to  the  excess  of  animal  food : 

Breakfast, — Corned-beef  hash,  oatmeal,  toasts  eggs,  bread  and 

» butter,  coffee  or  tea,  and  milk. 
Dinner. — ^Soup,  roast  beef,  potatoes,  rice,  turnips,  toast,  pud- 
ding and  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

Supper. — Cold  roast  beef  or  pressed  corned  beef,  bread  and  but- 
ter, coffee  or  tea,  and  milk. 


DIETARY    FOR    LIVERPOOL   INFIRMARY 

Sample  Diet  suggested  for  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  and  other  Engiisk 

Hospitals 


Bremkfmst, 

8.30  A.M. 


Dinner, 

»i « ^o  p.  M. 
6.30  to  7  P.l( 


Bed  mt  8  P*  u. 


Sick. 


k  pt.  milk. 

3  oz,  bread  or  oatmeal. 


Noma]. 


I  pt.  of  new  milk. 
6  01,  bread, 
3  o£  oatmeal. 


CoDvak*ceoc«. 


1  pt.  new  milk* 

8  oz.  bread. 
3  tyt,  oatmeal. 


If  cocoa  or  coflTee  is  given  with  &ugar,  omit  the  oatmeal  and  give  \  pt. 
of  milk. 


i  pt,  of  inilk,  made  into 
pudding  with  rice,  sago, 
etc 

^  pt  beef  tea, 

4  oz.  bread. 


Meat,  4  OE.  (men).  Meat,  4  oz. 

•'       3  oz.  (women).  **       3  oa. 

Bread,  6  02.  Bread,  8  01. 

Potato.  8  oz.  Potato,  8  ox. 

Cheese,  i  oz.  Cheese,  1  oz. 
Same  for  all  as  the  breakfast,  but  with  addition  of  a  cereal, 
I  f   pt.  broth  with   boiled 
I       meat. 
Salt  ad  tiHium, 

Malt  liquor  as  exceptional  treat. 

{  Total  bread,  18  oz.            I  Total    bread, 

I  24  oz. 
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DIETARY  OF  THE  COOK  COUNTY   HOSPITAL,    CHICAGO 

In  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  of  Chicago,  the  official  dicU 
four — VIZ,,  ward  diet,  light  diet,  special  diet*  milk  diet. 

Extras  may  be  ordered,  such  as  chickens,  chops,  beefsteak, 
cream,  crackers,  lemons,  or  additional  butter,  milk,  su^ar,  sirup« 
vinegar. 

Here  again  no  special  attempt  is  made  to  classify  foods  qtrnfr 
tatively. 

The  following  is  a  sample  midsummer  diet»  from  a  smaller 
pital,  having  about  seventy  beds,  in  which  attention  is  economically 
given  to  variety  in  food  cookery  which  would  be  impossible  ti 
larger  institution  without  incurring  needless  expense: 


1 


WARD  DIETARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY  FOR  WOMi 
AND  CHILDREN,  1901 

Sunday 

Breakfast. — Full  Diets :  Hominy  with  milk,  fish  balls  or  creisix4 
fish,  brown  bread  or  biscuit,  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  fresh  fmit 
Half  Diets:  Hominy  with  milk*  toast,  coffee,  fresh  fruit. 

Dinner, — Full  Diets:  Soup»  bread,  roast  beef,  sweet  or  wfaAt 
potatoes,  spinach  or  egg  plant,  pudding.  Half  Diets :  Oara  brolly 
toast,  chicken  or  beef  jelly,  rice,  or  ice  cream. 

Suf*f>er, — Full  Diets  r  Pressed  beef  or  cream  salmoo,  bread 
butter,  cocoa.     Half  Diets :  Indian  meal  porridge  and  milk*  to«0» 
cocoa,  fruit 

Monday 

Breakfast. — Full  Diets:  Oatmeal  and  milk,  bread  and  bi 
poached  eggs  on  toast,  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar.     Hnlf 
Oatmeal,  eggs  on  toast,  coffee,  fresh  fniit. 

Dinner. — Full  Diets:  Soup,  bread,  roast  lamb,  spaj. 
toes  or  lima  beans,  rice  pudding  or  prune  pudding  or  1  |i 

ding.     Half  Diets :  Chicken  broth,  toast,  spaghetti,  rice  puddtof 
cottage  pudding. 

Stipffcr, — Full  Diets :  Baked  potatoes  and  bacon  or  creatned  bed 
or  toast,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  fruit.  Half  Diets:  Hominy  and  milk* 
bread  and  butter  or  toast,  tea,  fruit. 


Tuesday 

Breakfast.— Full  Diets :  Wheat  flakes  and  milk,  beef  mince  or  I 
hash,  bread  and  butter,  coffee.  Half  Diets:  Wheat  flakes,  battered] 
toast,  coffee,  fresh  fruit. 

Dinner. — Full  Diets :  Soup*  bread,  steak,  cresses,  potatoes,  beainj 
or  carrots  or  beets,  boiled  or  baketl  custard  or  ice  cream.  Hilt] 
Diets  r  Mutton  broth,  rice,  toast,  custard  or  ice  cream. 
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Supper, — Full  Diets:  Brown  bread  and  butter,  cream  cheese  or 
boiled  eggs  or  sUced  beef,  fruit,  cocoa.  Half  Diets :  Oatmeal  jelly 
and  milk,  toast,  fruit,  cocoa. 

Wednesday 
Breakfast, — Full  Diets:  Hominy  with  milk,  lamb  mince  or  lamb 
with  cream  sauce^  bread,  butter,  coffee.     Half  Diets;  Hominy  w^ith 
milk,  buttered  toast,  boiled  eggs,  coffee,  fresh  fruit. 

Dinner, — Full  Diets :  Soup,  bread,  chicken,  potatoes  or  rice,  peas, 
tapioca  or  fruit  pudding  or  custard.  Half  Diets:  Broth,  rice,  toast, 
tapioca, 

Supfycr, — Full  Diets :  Spaghetti  and  tomato  or  sliced  tomatoes  or 
baked  corn,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  fruit.  Half  Diets:  Wheat  flakes 
and  milk^  toast,  tea,  fruit. 

Thursday 
\       Breakfasi.~Fu\\  Diets:  Oatmeal  and  milk,  fresh  fish,  bread  and 
butter,  coffee.     Half  Diets:  Oatmeal  and  milk,  toast,  coffee,  fresh 
fruit. 

[  Dinner. — Full  Diets:  Soup,  bread,  braised  beef,  macaroni,  spin- 
ach or  string  beans,  wine  jelly  or  fruit  jelly.  Half  Diets:  Chicken 
broth,  macaroni,  toast,  wine  jelly, 

Supfycr, — Full  Diets :  Beef  stew  or  cream  toast  or  pea  soup,  bread 
and  butter,  cake,  fruit,  cocoa.    Half  Diets:  Cream  toast,  cocoa,  fruit. 

Friday 

Breakfast. — Full  Diets :  Wheat  flakes  and  milk,  scrambled  eggs 
on  toast,  bread  and  butter.  Half  Diets:  Wheat  flakes  and  milk, 
eggs,  toast,  coffee,  fresh  fruit. 

Dinner. — Full  Diets:  Soup,  bread,  fish,  potatoes,  tomatoes  or 
peas,  bread  pudding  or  Indian  pudding  or  ice  cream.     Half  Diets: 

■  Lamb  broth,  rice,  bread  pudding  or  ice  cream* 
Suf*f>cr. — Full  Diets :  Chowder  or  boiled  eggs,  bread  and  butter, 
tea,  fruit.    Half  Diets :  Oatmeal  jelly,  toast,  tea,  fruit. 

»  Saturday 

Breakfast, — Full  Diets:  Indian  meal  porridge  and  maple  sirup 
or  milk,  beef  ragout,  bread  and  butter,  coffee.     Half  Diets :  Indian 

I  porridge,  toast,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Full  Diets :  Soup,  bread,  steak,  potatoes,  cauliflower  or 
squash.    Half  Diets :  Chicken  broth,  toast,  rice,  rennet  custard,  blanc 
mange. 

Supper, — Full  Diets :  Lamb  stew  or  baked  beans,  bread  and  but- 

■  ter.  tea,  fruit.    Half  Diets:  Wheat  flakes  and  milk,  toast,  tea,  fruit. 
Food  which  may  be  ordered  by  resident  or  attending  physicians 
when  daily  diet  is  not  adequate  or  suitable : 

Beefsteak,  chops,  chicken,  beef  jelly,  chicken  jelly,  scraped  beef 


I 
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balls,  raw  beef  sandwiches,  dam  broth,  crackers,  extra  C| 
milk,  g^ruels,  oatmeal  jelly,  wine  or  fruit  jelly,  cold  beef 
made  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Average  Daily  Dietary  for  Adult   Women  Paiienis^  igoi*  nttt  im 
Milk,  Eggs,  or  Beef  Tea  for  Special  Casts 

Flour,  meal,  rice,  or  beans,  uncooked .4  < 

Bread ....-  S 

Butter  and  fat. ^^ 

Sugar.,. ,., , a 

Breakfast  cereals,  uncooked I 

Meat  or  fish,  dressed  but  uncooked. , fi 

Potatoes,  dressed  but  uncooked 5  to  6 

Fresh  or  canned  vegetables,  cooked 4  to  5 

Stewed  or  fresh  fruit,  prepared  or  cooked.. 3  to  4 

Soup * i  pint  or    8 

Milk I     "  -    16 

Coffee -..,...  t     "  "     a 

Tea  or  cocoa |     "  "     8 

Eggs,  one  every  other  day. |  i 


NEW  YORK   STATE    HOSPITAL— PROPOSED    DIETARY 
Austin  Flint  recommends  the  following  dietary  and  food 
for  the  New  York  State  Hospital : 

'*  The  table  is  intended  for  patients  not  upon  extra  diet 
attendants  only,  and  I  have  suggested  that  25  per  ccnl  in  the  rati 
of  meat,  flour,  and  potatoes  be  added  for  w'orkers/* 

Daily  Ration 

Meat,  with  bone,  including  salted  meats,  fresh  and  salted 

fish,  and  poult  ry 

Flour,  to  be  used  in  making  bread  and  In  cooking  (may  in 
part  be  substituted  by  commeal  and  macaroni L  ,....,...   it 

Potatoes. -   19 

Milk „  th 

One  egg % 

Sugar., 1 

Butler. a 

Cheese.. , 1 

Rice,  hominy,  or  oatmeal ..,...*•*•.*..  f^ 

Beans  or  peas  (dried). ;.,,-.. .,      l4     " 

Coffee  (in  the  berry  and  roasted). .**. *».... 

Tea  (black). 


■J: 


Supplies  far  One  Hundred  Persons  for  Thirty  Aifr 

Meat,  with  bone.  Including  salted  meat,  fresh  and  salted 

fish,  and  poultry,  total.. . , 2.^90 

Flour  (may  be  in  part  substituted  by  commeal  and  macaranil  3^5<> 

Potatoes. ,,.....  2,950 

Milk ,.*.,..•.  1.500 

Egg^'   .- t^ 

Sugar 4f^ 

Butter 450 

Cheese ....*.•*,.,.*•.*».,  315 

Rice 108 

Hominy *.,* toft 

Oatmeal , ».,•-  f  ol 

Coffee , tto 

Tea a6 
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Flour  should  be  interchangeable,  on  this  basis,  with  potatoes, 
rice,  hominy,  and  oatmeaL  Butter  and  cheese  may  be  interchange- 
able in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  butter  to  two  pounds  of 
cheese ;  and  eggs  and  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  two  eggs  to  one 
pint  of  milk.  There  are  occasions  when  eggs  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage  for  meat.  This  may  be  done  on  the  basis  of  eight 
eggs  for  one  pound  of  meat.  When  fruits,  fresh  and  dried,  are  used 
in  abundance,  a  reduction  may  be  made  in  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and 
milk." 

DIETARY   OF   THE   UTICA  STATE   HOSPITAL   FOR   THE   INSANE 

Mofiday 
Breakfast. — Cold  corned  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner, — Roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  gravy,  boiled  rice,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Roll,  bread,  sirup,  butter,  tea, 

Tuesday 

Breakfast. — Cold  roast  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  cofTee. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  boiled  mutton,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  and  tea. 

Supper, — Molasses  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 


IVedncsday 
Breakfast.' — Roast  mutton,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Roast  veal,   boiled   potatoes,   Indian  podding,  gravy, 
bread  and  butter,  tea. 
|B|       Supper, — Stewed  prunes,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 


Thursday 
Breakfast. — Cold  roast  veal,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
^butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

mm      Dinner, — Baked  salt  pork,  baked  beans,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper. — Cheese,  roll,  bread,  simp,  butter,  tea, 

IH  Friday 

H      Breakfast, — Codfish,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  butter, 

"  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner, — Fresh  fish,  boiled  potatoes,  dried  raspberry  pie,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Sugar  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 
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Saturday- 
Breakfast. — Cold  roast  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  brea 

butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Corned  beef,  boiled  cabbage,  boiled  potatoes, 

and  butter,  tea. 

Supper. — Com  and  wheat  bread,  cheese,  butter,  tea. 

Sunday 

Breakfast. — Boiled  eggs,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  brea 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Cold  boiled  ham,  boiled  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  ( 
com,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Supper. — Ginger  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  in  their  season. 

Extra  diet  may  be  ordered  as  follows :  Milk  toast,  dry  toa 
on  toast,  beef  tea,  beefsteak,  chops,  ham,  scrambled  eggs,  fri 
boiled  eggs,  baked  custard,  cornstarch,  rice  and  milk,  gruel, 
hot  milk,  and  chocolate.    For  each  patient  the  daily  allowanc 

Butter ii( 

Sugar i^ 

Potatoes Ill 

Coffee A 

Tea \ 

Flour iij 

Fresh  beef. lo 

Fresh  vegetables  in  season  and  in  varying  amount. 

Extra  Diet 


Acute  mania. 


f  Milk  toast  (for  breakfast)  )  ^,  .  , 

D    r*      ir-\\  f       .Ac  Three  times  a  day. 
J  Beef  tea  (Cybils  s  extract) )  ^ 


Gruel  (at  night). 
t  Milk  (about  three  quarts  daily), 
r  Breakfast — Egg  on  toast  (no  coffee). 
Melancholia.        -i  Dinner — Steak  (rare)  or  chops,  fresh  vegetables. 

^  Supper — Gruel,  sauce  (apple),  custard  or  boiled  eg| 
'  Milk,  one  quart. 

Three  eggs. 

Cod-liver  oil. 

Whisky. 

Sugar. 

Salt. 

Pancreatin,  three  grains. 

Pepsin,  three  grains. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  fifteen  grains. 

This  amount  given  twice  a  day  is  varied  once  a  week  by 
or  mutton  broth. 

"  Two  of  the  patients  fed  by  tube  with  this  combination  \ 
a  year  remained  in  good  condition  "  (Steele). 


Melancholia,  re- 
fusing food  fed 
by  tube  twice 
daily. 


^^^^^^^^H                                              80;       ^M 

FuU  Dietaries  f&r  Children  at  Vari&us  Engliah  Hospitals  (Chambere)                 ^^k 

Age. 

Bread. 

Bitcter. 
t  oz. 

Milk. 

Meal. 

""^ 

Pu<]dbs.     1                 Hoipital,                                 ^^| 

Under  7. 

Un- 

ipt. 

2  OX. 

4  OX, 

Unlimited.   St.  Georgc*s.                                 ^^| 

limited- 

^^H 

Under  7. 

12  ox. 

? 

ipt. 

2  OZ, 

30Z. 

Twice 
a  week. 

].ondon.                                             ^^H 

Under  8. 

5*  ox. 

About, 
|o.. 

fpt. 

2  OZ. 

4  ox. 

ipint. 

Children*^       Hospital,               ^^| 
Great  Omnond  Street,                ^^H 
and   Evelina   Hospi-               ^^B 

Under  8. 
Above  8. 

802, 
8  02. 

About 

1  oz. 

About 

? 
Ipt, 

2  OZ. 
3OZ, 

4  oz, 
6  ox. 

Leeds  Infinniify.                         ^^^ 
Children^   Great    Or-                ^H 

Gruel, 

I  oz. 

brolh. 

\  pint. 

nnond     Street,     and                ^^B 
Evelina  Ho$pilals.                    ^^H 

Under  9. 

bm. 

? 

ipt. 

a  oz. 

6  oz. 

^  pint  gruel 
or  broth. 

Birmingham      General                ^^H 
Hospital                                     ^^B 

Under   9* 

7  0Z. 

\oz. 

I  pt. 

4  OZ- 

4  ox. 

To  order. 

Si,  Bartholomew's.                       ^^^k 

Under  la 

12  oz. 

lox. 

rpt. 

2  OX. 

4  ox. 

6  oz. 

Sl  Thomas's.                                   ^^H 

Under  10. 

6oz.     _ 

? 

lipt. 

ae^K*" 

? 

8  ox. 

King's  (.  ollege.                            ^^^H 

1                        Diet  of  Northeastern  Hospital  for  Children,  London                                 ^H 

Milk  did. 

ruhdlel. 

Full  diet.                             ^H 

Breakfast.  7  A.M.*,. 

Milk,  \  pt ;  br«ad, 

Mdk  or  cocoa,  ipL; 

Milk  or  cocoa,  \  pt. ;               ^^1 

2  oz.,  with  butter. 

bread,  2^  oz.,  with 

bread,   2|  ox,,  with                ^^| 

butter. 

bulter.                                         ^^H 

Dinner,  la  m 

Milk,  \  pt.  ;  rice  or 

Fi^h,  boiled,  2^  02, ; 

Roa'it/boird,orminc'd                 ^^^ 

orher    milk    pud- 

polattuvs, mashed, 

1     mutton,  or   roast  or                 ^^| 

ding. 

3    oz  ;    bread,     i 

minced  beef,  i\  ox.  ;                 ^^H 

oz.  ;    milk     pud- 

mashed    poiatoe<^,   4                 ^H 

. 

ding» 

oz.,  to  akemate  with                  ^^B 
ereen       vegetables ;                ^^| 
bread,    i    ox. ;   milk                ^^H 

pudding.                                   ^^H 

Tea,  3*30  P,M 

Milk,  \  pt.  ;  bread, 

Milk,  \  pt. :  bread. 

Bread,  'i\  oz.,  with  but-               ^^| 

2  oz.,  with  butter* 

2|  OZ.,  with  trea- 

ter, treacle,  or  drip-                 ^^H 

cle  or  butler. 

pings  ,  milk,  \  pt.                    ^^^k 

Supper,  6  KM 

Biscuit  (cracker)  or 

Bread,   2   oz.,  with 

Bread,  2  oz.,  with  but-                 ^^H 

slice  of  bread  and 

butter,  or  cracker. 

ter,  or  cracker.                          ^^| 

butler. 

■ 

DIETARIES    OF    ARMY    HOSPITALS                                  ^| 

United  States  Army  Hospitals                                 ^H 

Special  Diet,— The  inedical  officer  will  select  from  this  list  ac-             ^H 

cording  to  hts  discretion  :  Bread,  bntter,  coffee,  tea,  toast  (dry),  toast              ^H 

(miik).  eggs  (boiled),  eggs  (poached),   milk,  beefsteak,   milk   por-              ^^H 

ridge,  ham,  beef  extract,  oatmeal  mnsh  and  milk,  chicken  (stewed),             ^H 

chicken    broth,    mutton    chop,    mutton    broth,    chocolate,    oysters             ^H 

L  ^       ^J 
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(stewed),  beef  tea,  rice  (boiled),  farina  pudding,  cornstarch,  crack- 
ers (soda  or  cream),  potatoes  (baked),  potatoes  (mashed),  beef  es- 
sence, macaroni  (boiled),  canned  peaches  (stewed),  canned  appks 
(stewed),  canned  pears,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  water- 
melons, cantaloupes,  etc. 

The  following  comprises  the  list  of  articles  allowed  in  the  ration 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  post  hospitals  : 

Breakfast 

Bread 6  ounces. 

Butter ^  ounce. 

Coffee I  pint 

Tea. I     - 

Toast,  diy 4  oances. 

Toast,  milk 6      " 

Eggs,  boiled i 

Eggs,  poached i 

Milk 12  oonoei. 

Beefsteak 6      " 

Milk  porridge i  pint. 

Ham 4  ( 

Beef  essence 2 


Dinner 

Bread 4< 

Chicken,  stewed 6      " 

Chicken  broth ■ i  pint 

Mutton  chop 6  ounces. 

Mutton  broth i  pint 

Milk 12  oanccL 

Oysters,  stewed i  gilL 

Beef  tea 12  ounco. 

Rice,  boiled i  ounce. 

Farina  pudding 4  ounoeSb 

Cornstarch  pudding. 4      ** 

Milk  porridge i  pint 

Beefsteak 6  ounces. 

Potatoes,  mashed 6      " 

Beef  essence 2      * 

Supper 

Tea I  pint 

Butter ^  ounce. 

Bread 4  oanoo. 

Toast,  dry 4      " 

Milk IS      - 

Eggs I 

Milk  porridge i  pint 

Beef  essence a< 
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■        Following  is  the  diet  list  issued  tn  1900 

for  a  large  United  States         ^H 

i     Army  General  Hospital  (at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco):                ^^^H 

H              United  States  Army  General  Hospital                 ^^H 

Bx&AltrA&T. 

BiNMCtU 

SUFPKK.                                                        ^^H 

H             Sunday. 

^^1 

^■Oatmeal  and  milk-       Vermicelli  soop. 

Veal  stew  or  boiled  ham.               ^^^^| 

Hum  and  cgE?t. 

Roast  veal,  sage  dressing,  or 

Apple                                               ^^^^H 

^»  Brcfid  and  butter. 

Turkey  or  chicken  and  dressing. 

^^H 

■Fruit, 

Stewed  peas.    Mashed  potatoes. 

Bread  and  butter.                           ^^^^| 

■cofTee. 

Farina  pudding.     FniJt. 
Bread  and  butter.     Coffee. 

^^^H 

Af&ntiay, 

^^^1 

Crimea  and  milk. 

Roast  beef. 

Cod6sh  balls  or  hash.                     ^^^H 

^^BeefitLeak.                   |  Mashtfd  potatoes.    String  beans. 
^H  Fried  potatoes.          |  Tapioca  pudding. 

Bread  and  butter,                           ^^^^^H 

^^H 

Bread     and    butter.   Bread  and  butter.     Fruit. 

|am.    Sweet  crackers.    Pmn                ^^| 

Fruit.                          ;  Coffee.                                           , 

Tea.                                                 ^^H 

Coffee, 

^^^H 

Tuesday. 

^^^H 

Oalmeal  and  milk. 

Vegetable  soup. 

Fried  liver  and  bacon.                   ^^^H 

^L  Sausage 

Baked  pork  and  beans. 

Com  bread  and  sirup  or                 ^^^^^| 

^P  Fried  potatoes.             Baked  tomalotrs. 

^^^^H 

Bread,  butler,  coffee,  1  Bread  pudding. 

Bread,  butter,  lea.                        ^^^^| 

Frail,                              Bread,  butter,  cocoa,  frwit 

^^^^1 

^B           Wednesday, 

^^^^1 

H  Milk  toast. 

Roast  mutton  with  dressing. 

Mutton                                          ^^^^^1 

H  Beef)>teak, 

Mashed  potatoes. 

Picklei^,     Sweet  crackers.              ^^^^B 

H  Bread,  butter,  coffee.  ]  Com  or  fresh  vegetaldcs. 

Bread,                                               ^^^^^ 

H  Fruit. 

Chocolate  pudding.      Fruit. 
Bread,  butter,  cofiee. 

Peach  cobbler.                               ^^^^H 

^B         Thursday, 

^^^1 

^PCermea  and  milk. 

Oyster  soup. 

Sliced  roa^t  bee£                            ^^^| 

■^Hash. 

Corned  beef  and  cabbage. 

Macaroni  and  dieeiei                     ^^^^H 

Bread,  butter,  coffee,*  Boiled  |M)tat ue^     Radishes. 

Preserves.                                       ^^^^H 

FniiL 
"            FHday, 

Rice  pudding.     Fruit. 

Bread  and  butter*                         ^^^^H 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

^^H 

^^^H 

Oatmeal  and  milk. 

Baked  fish  with  sauce. 

Salmon  salad.     Potato  salad,         ^^^| 

Bacon  and  eggs. 

Plain  boiled  potatoes. 

Apple  &auce.                                    ^^^^| 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Fresh  salad. 

Ginger  crackers.                               ^^^^| 

Fniit. 

Fanna  pudding.     FruiL 

Bread  and  butter.                          ^^^H 

Bread,  butter,  cocoa. 

Tea,                                                  ^^H 

H           Saturday, 
^^Gennea  and  milk. 

^^H 

Roast  hecf,  veal,  or  pork. 

Baked  hash  or  stew.                       ^^^H 

Beefsteak. 

Mashed  potatoes- 

Stewed  prunes.                             ^^^H 

Fried  jK>tatoes, 

Hot  slaw.     Cauliflower. 

Assorted  cakes.                              ^^^H 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Bread  pudding. 

Bread  and  butter.                            ^^^^| 

Frait. 

Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Tea.                                               ^^H 

^^^    ^^M 

I 
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LIGHT  DIET 


Bkbaxpast. 


Sunday, 
Oatmeal  and  milk. 
Soft-boiled  eggs. 
Milk  toast.    Coffee. 

Monday, 
Germea  and  milk. 
Milk  toast. 
Boiled  eggs. 
Coffee. 

Tuesday, 
Oatmeal  and  milk. 
Boiled  eggs. 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, 
Oatmeal  and  milk. 
Soft-boiled  eggs. 
Coffee. 

Thursday, 
Germea  and  milk. 
Boiled  eggs. 
Coffee. 

Friday, 
Oatmeal  and  milk. 
Boiled  eggs. 
Milk  toast. 
Coffee. 


DlNNKK. 


Saturday, 

Oatmeal  and  milk.  Vermicelli  soup. 

Boiled  eggs.  .  Sago  pudding. 

Coffee.  ,  Coffee. 


Rice  soup. 
Farina  pudding. 
Coffee. 


Plain  tomato  soup. 

Bread  pudding  with  lemon  sauce. 

Coffee. 


Barley  soup. 
Tapioca  pudding. 
Cocoa. 


Consomme  vermicelli. 
Cornstarch  pudding. 
Vanilla  sauce.    Coffee. 


Oyster  soup. 
Rice  pudding. 
Coffee. 


Fish  chowder. 
Farina  pudding. 
Cocoa. 


SUPFBK. 


Milk  toast. 
Cup  custard. 
Tea. 


Farina  mush  and  milk. 
Sweet  crackers.    Jcily. 
Toast. 
Tea. 


Biscuits  or  com  bread. 
Maple  sirup      Boiled  rice. 
Milk  toast  and  tea. 


Sweet  crackers. 
.Milk  toasL 
Tea. 


Macaroni  and  dieese. 
Milk  toast.     Maple  sirup. 
Tea. 


Tapioca  pudding. 

Milk  toast.     Ginger  cracken 

Boiled  eggs. 

Tea. 


Germea  mush. 
Assorted  cakes. 
Milk  toast. 
Tea. 


Jelly. 


HOSPITAL  DIETARIES 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  diet  table  a  special  diet  list  is  pro- 
vided for  use  of  ward  surgeons  for  cases  requiring  this  class  of  diet ; 
it  also  contains  a  list  of  broths  intended  for  liquid  diets. 

Daily  Order  List  of  Special  Diet 

U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital, 
Ward Presidio  of  San  Francisco^ igoo. 


B. 

D. 

s. 

Number  of  light  diets 

Number  of  full  diets. 

Stewed  chicken 

ChoDoed  beef 

Steacs 

Mutton  chops 

Baked  potatoes 

French- fried  potatoes. 

Sarat(^a  chips 

Creamed  potatoes 

Baked  apples. 

Wine  je  ly 

Cup  custard 

Ml  k  toast 

Poached  eggs 

Coffee 

Tea 

BaoTHS 
Beef  broth 

Mutton  broth 

Chicken  broth 

Consomme  broth. 

Oyster  broth 

IVard  Officer. 


British  Army  Hospitals 


The  following  statement  is  quoted  from  a  report  made  by  Col. 
Alfred  A.  Woodhull.  who  was  sent  abroad  by  the  U.  S.  Army  De- 
partment to  investigate  certain  medical  features  of  the  British  army : 

"  The  British  army  uses  seven  f diets],  known  as  tea,  milk,  beef 
tea,  chicken,  convalescent,  roast,  and  varied.  Each  is  formulated 
with  exactness,  and  parts  of  two  diets  may  not  be  ordered  together. 
The  tea  diet  is:  Bread,  twelve  ounces;  tea,  half  an  ounce;  sugar, 
two  and  a  half  ounces ;  milk,  six  ounces.  The  varied  diet  is :  Beef 
or  mutton,  twelve  ounces  without,  or  fifteen  ounces  with,  bone; 
bread,  eighteen  ounces :  tea,  half  an  ounce ;  sugar,  one  and  a  half 
ounce ;  milk,  six  ounces ;  butter,  one  ounce ;  potatoes,  sixteen 
ounces ;  vegetables,  four  ounces,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  and 
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optionally  wine,  spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  diet  drinks  may  be  ordered 
These  diets  represent  the  extremities  of  the  scale  through  which 
the  others  run.  The  ordinary  drinks  allowed  for  patients  are: 
Bariey  water,  rice  water,  gruel,  and  lemonade,  each  prepared  by 
tomrala." 

Prussian  Army  Hospitals 

According  to  Roth  and  Lex,  in  four  grades  of  di^t  in  Prussian 
tniiitar>'  hospitals  the  proportionate  allowance  of  food  classes  is  as 
tollows  : 


IV. 


.\l5tttBtll    .... 

K*i 

Cttiioiiy«iff«Lta 


I. 

II. 

III. 

"5 

81 

52 

55 

39 

32 

522 

315 

179 

18 
15 
127 


French  Army  Hospitals 

Ivirchntrr  v^ves  the  following  analysis  of  the  nutrient  ingredients 
'>i  tile  ^vcii  diflFerent  classes  into  which  diet  in  the  French  militan- 
:iu>picai:>  i*  divided.  "Absolute  diet"  (dUtc  absolue)  is  practical 
^Uit  vaitoii.  at  most*  only  a  little  toast  water  being  given,  and  is  of 
>civice  ror  such  cases  as  may  require  exclusive  rectal  feeding. 
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APPENDIX 


RECEIPTS  FOR  INVALID  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES, 
^  SUITABLE  FOR  FEVERS  AND  CONVALESCENCE 
■       FROM  ACUTE  ILLNESS 

Hwast 
"with 


BEVERAGES 

I.  Demulcent  and  Nutritive 


» 


Barley  Water  (Pavy). — Take  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley  and 
[wash  well  with  cold  water*  rejecting  the  washings.  Afterwards  boil 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  lemon  peel,  or  lemon  peel  may  be  introduced  while  l)otling  ii 
carried  on.  Lemon  juice  is  also  sometimes  added  to  flavour.  A 
bland«  demulcent,  and  mildly  nutritive  beverage. 

Barley  Water  (Bariholow), — Wash  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley 
with  cold  water*  Then  boil  it  for  five  minutes  in  some  fre»h  water, 
and  throw  both  waters  away.  Then  pour  on  two  quarts  ol  boiling 
water  and  boil  it  down  to  a  quart,  (Stir  and  skim  occaiaonany.) 
Flavour  w  ith  thinly  cut  lemon  rind ;  acid  sugar  to  taste,  bat  do  not 
strain  unless  at  the  patient's  request. 

Barley  Water  (Rinj^er).— To  a  tablespoonful  of  pearl  bifley 
washed  in  cold  water  add  two  or  three  lumps  ol  sugar^  the  rind  of 
cme  lemon*  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  On  these  pour  a  qtafft 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  nuxture  fttan4  for  seven  or  eight  hoiiflL 
Strain.  The  bariey  mater  sboald  iicver  be  used  a  second  tine  Hilf 
an  ounce  of  istng^tass  may  be  boiled  m  the  water.  If  not  neeifeil  M 
once,  these  barley  preparattoos  AavSA  be  kept  tn  the  refrigerattor 
sttd  warmed  wfien  reqittred. 

Bfae  Waltf  M^Kwilaga  «r  liaa  (Pwy).— ThonMgUjr  waik  ok 
ounce  of  rice  with  cold  water.  Then  macerate  for  tkm  hoars  hi 
a  qt^rt  of  wato-  kept  at  a  tepid  hot,  aod  ^ta^nardi  hoi  AmH^ 
for  an  boon  and  fTrm.  A  MdM  drink  hi  dyaemery ,  dafrboa.  andl 
trfttabie  ifjtei  of  the  ahmenlaiy  casaL  It  fnay  be 
flavomra  n  the  : 
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Dcmnlcent  Brink  (Ringer). — Take  a  pinch  oi  i-'- 
it  in  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  with  half  a  dozen  bruist . 
and  three  lumps  of  sugar 

Lmseed  Tea  (Chambers),— Whole  linseed,  white  sugar*  caci 
ounce  ;  licorice  root,  one  half  ounce  ;  lemon  juice,  tw^o  ounces.    Mi: 
An  agreeable  demulcent. 

Flaxseed  Tea. — ^One  half  cupful  of  flaxseed  to  one  quart  of 
ing  water;  boi!  thirty  minutes  and  let  stand  a  little  while  near 
fire  to  thicken  more.     Strain,  and  add  lemon  juice  an<l  sugar. 

Currant  Jelly  (faggc). — Red  or  black  currant  jelly,  dissolved  i 
hot  or  cold  water  or  strained  tamarind  tea,  make  excellent  tan 
beverages, 

2,  Diuretic  and  Refrigerant 

LemoEade  (Pavy), — Pare  the  rind  from  a  lemon  thinly,  and 
the  lemon  into  slices.    Put  the  peel  and  sliced  lemon  into  a  pitcli 
with  one  ounce  of  white  sugar,  and  pour  over  them  one  pint 
boiling  water.     Cover  the  pitcher  closely,  and  let  stand  until 
Strain  or  pour  ofT  the  liquid. 

Citron  may  be  used  instead  of  lemon,  and  it  likew  isr  fiimt 
grateful  and  refrigerant  beverage. 

Lemonade,  EfTcrvescing  {Ringer). — To  the  •  ncc 


large  lemon  add  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar  previ 


nibba 


on  the  rind.  Pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  cold  or  iced  water.  To  causa 
it  to  effervesce  put  it  into  a  large  tumbler  and  add  half  a  tcaspooo- 
ful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash.  Stir  and  drink  while  effer- 
vescing.   A  very  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage. 

Lemonade  {Ringer). — Pare  the  rind  of  three  lemons  as  thin 
possible,  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  a  quarter  of  an 
of  isinglass.     Let  them  stand  till  next  day  covered ;  then 
the  juice  of  eight  lemons  upon  half  a  poim<l  of  lump  sugar 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  pour  the  lemon  and  water  upon  them, 
all  well  together  strain,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Orangeade   (t/,   5".   Army  Hospitals). — One  orange.     One 
spoonful  of  sugar.     Three  fourths  of  a  coffee  cup  of  w^ 
ounces).     Wash  and  wipe  the  orange.     Squeeze  I  he  juice 
sugar.    Add  the  cold  water,  previously  boiled.    Strain  and  srnre 

Cream-oMartar    Brink,  —  Potni    Imperialii,  —  Imperial 
{Pavy). — Dissolve  a  drachm  or  a  flrachm  and  a  half  of  crrain 
tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavour  with  lemon  prel 
sugar.    When  cold,  strain  and  take  ad  Hhihun  n-s  a  rrfrii^rr.-irU 
and  diuretic. 

Cream-of-tartar  Whey  (Pavy). — Stir  a  quarter  oi  an  01 
cream  of  tartar  (a  large  teaspoonful  piled  up)  into  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  strain.     A  refrigerant  and  diuretic  drink,  which  i» 
dered  more  agreeable  by  the  addition  of  sugar. 
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JXWhitc  Wine  Whey  or  Posset  (Pavy),— To  half  a  pint  of  milk 
j^^ler  boiling  in  a  saucepan  add  one  vvineglassful  of  sherry,  and 
Pt^x^wards  strain  through  a  muslin  cloth.     Sweeten  with  pounded  ^ 
^^^^►r  according  to  taste.     A  useful  diuretic  drink  tn  colds  and  mild  ' 
^'V>i-ile  disorders.     For  a  child,  give  a  tablespoonfnl  every  two  hours. 
^Wine  Whey. — Milk,  one  pint ;  wine  of  pepsin,  one  teaspoonfuh 
^^^at  gently  to  115**  or  120°  F..  let  stand,  break  the  curd,  strain, 
^'*^cl  add  sherr>-  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  4  or  6.     Drink  cold. 
''  Tamarind  Whey  {Paty). — Stir  tw^o  tablcspoonfuls  of  tamarinds 

t^'^^t.o  a  pint  of  milk  while  boiling,  and  afterwards  strain.     This  forms 
^^    refrigerant  and  slightly  laxative  drink. 

^h      Mulled  Wine  (Ringer), — Boil  some  spice,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cinna- 

^^^on,  or  mace  in  a  little  w^ater  just  to  flavour  the  wine:  then  add  a 

'^^''ineglassful  of  sherry^  or  any  other  wine  and  some  sugar;  brij>g  it 

'   '^^  the  b<:>iling  point,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  toast.       If  claret  is 

J-ised,  it  will  require  more  sugar. 


I 


3-   Milk  Beverages 


Koumiss,  kephir,  matzol,  malted  milk,  whey,  skimmed  milk,  hut- 
t:ermilk,  milk  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  Vichy,  carbonic  water,  or 
lime  water;  milk  Havoured  with  coffee,  caramel,  vanilla,  or  spice; 
jcream  diluted  wnth  water  or  \lchy  to  the  consistency  of  milk. 

FLUID    BEEF    PREPARATIONS 

Beef  Juice  {BarthoUnc). —Broil  quickly  some  pieces  of  round  or 
^irloin  of  a  size  to  fit  in  the  cavity  of  a  lemon  squeezer  previously 
Iseated  by  being  dipped  in  hot  water.  The  juice,  as  it  flows  away. 
bhould  be  received  into  a  hot  wineglass,  and.  after  l>eing  seasvmed 
to  the  taste  with  salt  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  taken  while  hot. 

Beef  Essence  (Veo), — Crut  the  lean  of  beef  into  small  pieces  and 

J^lace  them   in   a  wade-mouthed  bottle  securely  corke<l,  and   then 

allow  it  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  vvat(T,     Thii> 

may  be  given  to  infants,  who  cannot  take  milk,  in  leaspuonful  doses, 

and  in  larger  quantities  to  adults. 

Beef  Tea  (Pazy). — Put  a  pound  of  finely  minced  Ix'cf  into  a 
suitable  vessel  with  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Let  it  stand  for  an  hour, 
stirring  occasionally.  Place  the  vessel  containing  the  t>et»f  into  a 
saucepan  of  water,  place  over  the  fire,  and  allow  the  water  to  boil 
gently  for  an  hour  (or  the  vessel  containing  the  I>cef  tea  may  l>e  put 
into  an  ordinar>r  oven  for  an  hour).  Pass  the  beef  tea  through  a 
_ strainer.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  fine  sediment,  which  should  be 
"  Irunk  with  the  liquid.  Flavour  with  salt.  In  this  prtKess  the  beef 
ctract  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  more  than  170*"  F. 
Beef  Tea  (Brycc), — Lean  beef,  chop[)ed  fine,  free  from  fibre,  one 
[>und;  water,  one  pint;  sodium  bicarbonate,  ten  graitis;  simmer 
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haUan  hour  in  a  glass-covered  preserve  jar,  decani  the  fluid,  sqi 
the  meat  to  a  pulp  in  a  lemon  squeezer,  return  both  to  >ar, 
extract  of  pancreas,  cover,  keep  at  140**  F.  for  twelve  hours,  shal 
occasionally.    When  an  acid  taste  appears,  boil  two  or  three 
to  stop  fiirther  fermentation. 

This  tea,  it  is  claimed,  equals  the  same  bulk  of  pcptonised 
in  nutrient  value. 

Chrystie's  Beef  Tea.— Macerate  for  one  hour  one  pound  ol 
minced  lean  beef  in  a  pint  of  water,  containing  fifteen  grainn 
sodium  chloride  and  five  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  at  loo* 

Filter  through  cheese  cloth,  and  wash  the  residue  with  half  ap 
of  fresh  water     The  filtrate  is  transparent,  has  a  not   unpl 
taste,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  albuminoids.     A 
of  two  years  may  take  two  or  three  ounces  daily. 

Beef  Tea  (Bartholou*)* — Chop  fine  a  pound  of  lean  beef  free 
fat,  tendons,  etc.,  and  digest  with  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  two  iKictn. 
l^t  it  simmer  on  the  stove  for  three  hours,  at  a  temperature  ncrtr 
over  1 60**  F.  Make  up  the  water  lost  in  evaporation  by  addti^  coH 
water,  so  that  a  pint  of  beef  tea  shall  represent  a  pound  of  bed 
Strain,  and  carefully  express  all  fluid  from  the  beef. 

Beef  Tea  (U,  S'  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Tttv/tv  Afm).— Beel, 
twelve  pounds;  salt*  one  ounce. 

Directions, — The  beef  should  be  lean  and  juicy,  and  cut  into  soil 
pieces.  Put  it  into  one  gallon  and  a  half  of  cold  w^ter  with  the 
salt.  Let  it  boil  gently  three  hours.  If  it  should  boil  away  toa 
fast,  add  the  requisite  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  boil  dftrcti 
minutes  longer.  When  done  it  should  measure  twelve  ptnts^  Sel  it 
iside  to  cool.  Remove  every  particle  of  grease,  and  heal  wboi 
required.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  of  fresh  beef,  use  the  beef  extnct 
supplied  in  the  hospital  stores. 

Beef  Extract  (LL  S,  Army  Hospital  Receipt  far  Twehr  Mem). 

Pirections, — Infuse  a  third  of  a  pound  of  fresh  beef,  finely  mrncC^ 
in  fourteen  ounces  of  cold  soft  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  (four  or 
five)  of  muriatic  acid  and  a  little  salt  (from  ten  to  eighteen 
bave  been  added.  After  digesting  for  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  1 
quarter,  strain  it  through  a  sieve  and  wash  the  residue  with  fi^ 
ounces  of  cold  water,  pressing  it  to  remove  all  soluble  matter.  Tht 
liftxcd  liquid  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  tht 
^albumin,  creatin,  etc),  and  it  may  be  <lrank  cold  or  dtf^htfy 
The  temperature  should  not  be  raised  abo%^  loo'  F^  a^ 
m  the  temperature  of  115"*  F.  a  considerable  portion  of  the  al 
a  <tl7  important  constituent,  will  be  coagulated. 

Stat  Extract  (Rosenthal  and  LeuheX — One  thousaml  gianmio 
4(^rft  mc9tU  minced  fine,  are  placed  in  a  porcelain  vessel  with  o 
^fli^iidQMid  pn**itnmes  of  water,  and  twenty  centigramnies  of 
acid    This  is  placed  in  a  closed  PapinV  dige^er 
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boiled  for  ton  to  fifteen  hotirs.  The  mass  is  then  taken  out  and 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  10  a  paste.  It  is  again  boiled  in  the  closed 
digester  for  another  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  ;  after  this  it  is  neutral- 
^ed  with  pure  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  a  sirupy  con- 
istence. 

Bestoratlve  Beef  Es&eBce  (Ringer). — Take  one  ounce  of  fresh 

beef,  free  from  fat,  chop  fine,  and  pour  over  it  eight  ounces  of  soft 

water,  add  five  or  six  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  fifty 

or  sixty  grains  of  common  salt,  stir  it  well,  and  leave  for  three  hours 

^In  a  cool  place.    Then  pass  the  fluid  through  a  hair  sieve,  pressing 

he  meat  slightly,  and  adding  gradually  toward  the  end  of  the  strain- 

ng  about  two  more  ounces  of  waten    The  li(|uid  thus  obtained  is  of  a 

ed  col  on  r,  possessing  the  taste  of  soup.     It  sliould  be  taken  cold,  a 

easpoonful  at  a  time.     If  preferred  warm,  it  must  not  be  put  on  the 

re,  but  heated  in  a  covered  vessel  placed  in  hot  water. 
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Chicken   Broth   (Bariholow). — Skin   and    chop   up   fine   a   small 

hicken  or  half  a  large  fowl,  and  boil  it,  bones  and  all,  with  a  blade 

[lof  mace,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  a  crust  of  bread,  in  a  ctuart  of  water 

;or  an  hour,  skimming  it  from  time  to  time.    Strain  through  a  coarse 

o  lander. 

Chicken,  Veal,  or  Mutton  Broth  (Fro). — Chicken,  veal,  or  mutton 
roth  may  be  made  like  beef  tea.  sobstituting  chicken,  veal,  or  mut- 
on  for  beef,  boiling  in  a  saucepan  for  two  hours,  and  straining. 
or  chicken  broth  the  bones  should  be  crushed  and  added.  For 
eal  broth  the  fleshy  part  of  the  knuckle  should  be  used»  Either 
ay  be  thickened  and  their  nutritive  value  increased  by  the  addition 
if  pearl  barley,  rice,  vermicelli,  or  semolina. 

Mutton  and  Chicken  Broth*  ((Wrr).— Mince  a  pound  of  either 

hicken  or  mutton,  freed  from  fat,  put  into  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and 

t  stand  in  a  cold  jar  on  ice  two  to  three  hours.    Then  cook  three 

ours  over  a  slow  fire,  strain,  cool,  skim  off  fat,  add  salt,  and  serve 

hot  or  cold.    Such  broth  is  much  better  than  any  manufactured  meat 

preparations.    Good  mutton  broth  is  difficult  to  make  on  account  of 

the  meat  containing  so  much  fat. 

Chicken  Broth  (XL  S.  Army  Hospital  Rcceif^t  for  Tiuch^  Men), — 
Chicken,  one;  salt,  two  ounces;  flour,  two  ounces. 

DircctioHS.~Cut  the  chicken  into  pieces.  Put  it  with  the  salt  into 
the  kettle  with  twelve  pints  of  cold  water.  Let  it  simmer  gently 
two  or  three  hours,  carefully  and  frequently  skimming  oflf  the  grease. 
Make  a  paste  of  the  flour  with  some  cold  water;  stir  it  in  and  boil 
ten  minutes  longer.    It  should  measure  ten  pints  when  done. 

Mutton  Broth  ([/,  S.  Amty  Hospital  Receipt  for  Ttvelve  Men). — 
Mutton,  six  pounds;  salt,  two  ounces ;  rice,  two  ounces. 
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Directiofis. — Break  the  bones  without  separating  the  meat 
it  into  twelve  pints  of  cold  water,  with  the  salt  and  rice  or  bar 
Boil  gently  two  hours  and  a  half,  carefully  removing  all  the 
and  fat,    If  the  broth  should  boil  away  too  much,  add  thr  -   : 
quantity  of  boiling  water  to  make  twelve  pints,  and  let  it  I 
minutes  longer. 

Invalid  Brothi» — To  one  pound  of  chopped  lean   meat,  eitl 
chicken,  mutton,  or  beef,  add  one  pint  of  cold  water  (or  one 
and  a  half  on  ice  for  a  young  infant),  let  stand  in  a  covered  ffi 
fruit  jar  for  four  to  six  hours,  cook  for  three  hours  in  a  closed  , 
over  a  slow  fire,  strain,  cool,  skim  off  the  fat,  clear  with  egg, ; 
and  feed  warm  or  cold. 

Bomllon  (Broth)  a«  used  in  the  Hospitals  of  Farit  (Km?).— I 
meat*  without  bone,  one  kilogramme ;  fresh  vcgetaldcs,  four 
dred  grammes  (about  one  pound);  salt,  ten  grammes  (aliout 
hundred  and  fifty  grains).    Boil  very  slowly  over  a  genlle  fire. 

Nourishing  Soup  (Ringer), — Stew  two  ounces  of  the  bea 
washed  sago  in  a  pint  of  water  till  it  ts  quite  tender  and  very  i 
then  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  good  boiling  cream  and  the  3rollcs1 
two  fresh  eggs.    Blend  the  whole  carefully  with  one  quart  of  i 
of  beef.     The  beef  essence  must  be  heated  separately,  and 
while  both  mixtures  are  hot,    A  little  of  this  may  be  warmed 
time. 

CoB80inin6. — Cons<mimc  may  be  flavoured  with  vc^table  cxtiacti 
or  expressed  juice  of  vegetables  boiled  in  it.     Thicken  $otip$ 
arrowroot,  ground  rice,  or  cornflour. 

Beef  Tea  with  Oatmeal  {Anderson),— T\ih  forms  a  very  nutr 
food.     Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  and  two  of  cold 
and  mix  them  thoroughly ;  then  add  a  pint  of  good  beef  lea 
has  just  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point.     Boil  together  for  \ 
minutes,  stirring  it  well  all   the  time,  and  strain  through  a 
sieve. 

^  SOLID    MEAT    PREPARATIONS 

Baw-meat  Diet  (Ringer). — From  two  ounces  of  ruinp  »t< 
away  all  fat,  cut  into  small  squares  withotit  entirely  scpiajiit 
meat,  place  in  a  mortar,  and  pound  for  five  or  ten  minales;  thesis 
three  or  four  tables|X3onfuls  of  water  and  pound  again  for  i 
time,  afterwards  removing  all  sinew  or  fibre ;  add  salt  to  taste 
fore  using,  place  the  cup  or  jar  containing  the  pounded  mcalj 
hot  water  until  just  warm. 

Or  scrape  the  beefsteak  with  a  sharp  knife  and,  after 
all  fat  and  tendon,  if  not  already  in  a  complete  pulp,  pout 
mortar.     Flavour  with  salt  and  pepper.    This  may  be  taken 
form  of  a  sandwich  between  thin  bread  and  butter  or  mijced 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream.    If  preferred,  the  meat  nay  i 


rolled  tnto  balls  with  a  little  white  of  egg  and  broiled  for  two  min- 
utes, or  until  the  outside  turns  gray — just  long  enough  to  remove 
the  raw  taste. 

This  diet  is  excellent  for  children  with  diarrhcea,  also  for  adults 
who  suffer  frotu  irritable  bowels  or  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Scraped  Beef  (U.  S,  Army  Hospitals). — Cut  a  piece  of  steak 
from  the  round,  about  half  a  pound  in  weight  and  about  an 
inch  thick.  Lay  it  on  a  clean  meat  board  and  w^ith  a  dull  knife 
scrape  out  the  pulp  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  stringy  fibre. 
Season  the  scraped  pulp  with  salt  and  make  it  into  small  cakes. 
Broil  for  two  minutes  either  by  direct  heat  over  a  clear  fire,  or  by 
heating  a  clean  pan  or  plate  and.  when  hot.  placing  the  meat  on  it. 
Have  both  sides  cooked  sufficiently.  This  is  a  safe  food  for  a  patient 
beginning  to  take  solid  nourishment.  Scraped  beef  may  be  prepared 
very  easily  over  an  alcohol  lamp. 

Scrapcd-beef  Sandwiches  ( t'.  JS'.  Army  Hospitals). — Place  a  piece 
of  round  steak  on  a  meat  boartl  and  scrape  out  all  of  the  pulp  with 
a  dull  knife  ;  add  to  the  pulp  a  little  saU  and  pepper  and  enougi 
raw  beef  juice  to  make  it  into  a  firm  jelly.  Have  stale  bread  cut 
into  very  thin  slices  and  spread  the  beef  pulp  on  them;  cut  the 
sandwiches  quite  small  Never  use  butter  in  making  beef  sand- 
wiches. 

Meat  Biscuits  (Farkcs), — Mix  together,  cook,  and  bake  one 
pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  meal,  one  f|uarter  of  a  pound  of  suet, 
one  half  pound  potatoes  with  a  little  sugar,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  and 
spices.  A  palatable  meat  biscuit,  weighing  about  one  pound  and  a 
quarter,  containing,  lo  to  12  per  cent  of  water,  is  thus  obtained  which 
keeps  quite  unchanged  for  four  months. 

Baw-meat  Sandwiches  (from  Food).— Three  ounces  of  raw  beef 
or  mutton,  one  ounce  of  ver>'  fine  bread  crumbs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar:  cut  the  meat  very  fine,  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  then 
pound  it  in  a  mortar  into  a  paste.  Mix  with  it  the  bread  cnmibs, 
sugar,  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  spread  it  between  thin  slices  of  either 
brown  or  white  bread  and  butter. 

Chicken  Jelly  (Adams). — Clean  a  fowl  that  is  about  a  year  old, 
remove  skin  and  fat ;  chop  fine,  bones  and  flesh,  place  in  pan  with 
two  quarts  of  water :  heat  slowly :  skim  thoroughly ;  simmer  five  to 
six  hours ;  add  salt.  mace,  or  parsley  to  taste,  strain ;  cool  When 
cool,  skim  off  the  fat 

The  jelly  is  usually  relished  cold,  bm  may  be  heated.  Give  often 
in  small  quantities. 

Enema  of  Meat  and  P&ncreas  f/.niM.— Mince  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  grammes  of  meat,  and  mix  with  fifty  to 
one  hundred  grammes  of  finelv  chopped  pancreas,  free  from  fat 
Beat  the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  a  pestle  or  spoon,  adding  a  Itttl 
lukew^arm  water  to  make  it  of  a  suitable  consistence  for  injeetiofl? 
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through  the  enema  Lube.    Use  warm;  if  cold  u  may  e3( 
turn  and  cause  expulsion.    If  thought  desirable,  from  twenty-five  id 
fifty  grammes  of  fat  may  be  mixed  intimately  with  the  mass  hj\ 
the  help  of  a  warm  pestle.     A  syringe  with  a  wide  nozzle  must^ 
be  used, 

MILK    PREPARATIONS 

Milk-and-cmnaman  Drink  {Ringer). — Boil  in  one  pint  of  nc 
milk  sufficient  cinnamon  to  flavour  it  pleasantly^  and  sweeten  wifh'' 
white  sugar.    This  may  be  taken  cold  with  a  leaspoonful  of  braiidv, 
and  is  very  good  in  cases  of  dtarrhoea.    Children  may  take  it  warm 
without  brandy. 

Albuminised  Milk  (U.  S.  Army  HostntaLs). — Beat  up  the  white  of 
an  egg  till  light.  Add  a  good-sized  pinch  of  salt»  and  four  oinK« 
of  fresh,  cool  milk  which  has  been  sterilised.  A  little  sugar  niaj 
be  added  if  desired. 

Milk  Punch. — Make  by  adding  brandy  or  whisky  or  rum  to  tiiill^ 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  four  or  six  parts  of  milk ;  flavoti 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg :  shake  well. 

Sherry  or  Brandy  and  Milk  (Ringer). — ^To  one  tablespoonful  oi 
brandy  or  one  w^neglassful  of  sherry,  in  a  bowl  or  cup,  add  pow- 
dered sugar  and  a  very  little  nutmeg  to  taste.  Warm  a  breaklai 
cupful  of  new  milk  and  pour  into  a  pitcher.  Pour  the  contents  fro 
a  height  over  the  wine,  sugar,  etc.    The  milk  mmt  not  boiL 

Bum  and  Milk  (fothcrgilf). — Half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  one  eg 
one  to  two  teaspoon fuls  of  powdered  sugar,  grated  nutmeg,  one 
two  teaspoonfiils  of  good  old  Jamaica  rum.    Mix. 

Juuket  {Anderson). — Sweeten  with  white  sugar  one  pint  of  | 
milk.  If  wine  is  allowed,  a  dessertspoonful  of  sherry  is  an  improv 
nietU.  Heat  to  new  milk  warmth,  pour  into  a  shallow  dish,  ami  sti 
in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  rennet  This  will  form  a  slig 
curd.  Grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  it  or  add  a  pinch  of  powder 
cinnamon.  Serve  when  quite  cold.  In  cold  w^eather  the  milk  shou 
be  placed  in  a  wann  room  to  set.  An  excellent  food,  and  good  sul 
stitute  for  milk  in  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Artificial  Human  Milk  {Frankhind), — Allow  one  third  of  a  pid 
of  new  milk  to  stand  tW'Clve  hours,  remove  the  cream,  and  mix 
with  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  perfectly  fresh  cows  milk.     Take  til 
milk  from  which  the  cream  was  removed  and  put  a  piece  of  renn4 
about  an  inch  square  (fluid  rennet  may  be  employed)  into  tL     Kec| 
the  vessel  containing  it  in  a  warm  place  until   the   milk   It  fulfe 
curdled,  an  operation  requiring  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  aeconJiii 
to  the  activity  of  the  rennet,  w^hich  should  be  removed  as 
as  the  curdling  commences,  and  put  into  an  eggcup  for  use 
subsequent  occasions,  as  it  may  be  employed  daily  for  a  month 
two.    Break  up  the  curd  repeatedly,  and  carefully  separate  the  whoS 
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of  the  whey,  which  should  then  be  rapidly  heated  to  boiling  in  a 
small  tin  pan,  placed  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp.  During  the  heating 
a  further  quantity  of  casein  [albumni?],  technically  called  **  fleet- 
ings/*  separates,  and  must  be  removed  by  straining  through  clean 
muslin.  Now  dissolve  one  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  powdered 
sugar  of  milk  in  the  hot  whey,  and  mix  it  wilh  two  thirds  of  a  pint 
of  new  milk  to  which  the  cream  from  the  other  fluid  has  already 
been  added,  as  already  described.  The  artificial  milk  should  be  used 
within  twelve  hours  of  its  preparation. 

Biederf  s  Cream  Mixture. — Mix  four  ounces  of  cream  with  twelve 
ounces  of  warm  water  and  add  one  hall  ounce  of  milk  sugar. 

Koumiss  (Andersmt), — To  one  pint  of  new  milk  add  three  ounces 
of  water,  three  ounces  of  old  koumiss  (for  a  ferment),  and  one  ounce 
of  saturated  solution  of  sugar  of  milk.  Put  all  in  a  large  jug,  cover 
carefully,  and  set  the  jug  in  a  warm  place  for  twenly-four  hours, 
By  that  time  a  thick  crust  will  have  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
mixture ;  beat  this  up  thoroughly  and  mix  all  well.  Then  put  Uie 
whole  into  champagne  bottles,  which  should  be  no  more  than  two 
thirds  full,  and  cork  and  wire.  Shake  the  bottles  dady.  The  kou- 
miss will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  days,  but  U  is  much  miproved  hy 
keeping  for  about  six  weeks.    It  should  be  drawn  off  with  a  tap. 

Home-made  Koumiss. — Boil  fresh  milk,  and  when  nearly  cold 
put  into  quart  bottles,  leaving  room  io  shake.  Add  half  an  ounce 
of  crushed  lump  sugar  and  a  piece  of  Vienna  yeast  the  sire  of  a 
hazel  nut  (i.  e.,  twenty  grains),  cork  with  new  corks,  lie  down,  keep 
cool,  !ay  the  bottles  horizontal,  but  shake  twice  daily*  Ready  to 
drink  on  sixth  day,  or  earlier  in  hot,  later  in  cold  weather. 

The  koumiss  can  be  made  thinner  by  using  skimmed  milk. 

Home-made  Lime  Water, — Pour  two  quarts  of  hot  water  over 
fresh,  unslackcd  lime  (size  of  a  walnut),  stir  till  slacked,  let  stand 
till  clear  and  bottle.  Often  ordered  with  milk  to  neutralise  acidity 
of  the  stomach, 

[  EGG    PREPARATIONS 

'Eggnog* — Eggnog  is  made  by  adding  the  beaten  yolk  of  egg  and 
a  little  spirits  to  a  tumblerful  of  milk,  stirring  well,  adding  sugar  and 
the  white  of  the  egg,  separately  beaten.  The  digestibility  of  both  of 
these  highly  nourishing  and  stimulating  preparations  is  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  lime  water,  which  does  not  aflfect 
the  taste. 

Egg  a&d  Wine  (Ringer), — Take  one  egg,  half  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  one  glass  of  sherry,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  nutmeg  grated. 

Beat  the  egg  to  a  froth  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cohJ  water.  Make 
the  wine  and  water  hot,  but  not  boiling;  pour  on  the  egg,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Add  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  a  very  little  nut- 
meg.   Put  all  into  a  porcelain-lined  saucepan  over  a  gentle  fire  and 
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Stir  one  way  til!  it  thickens,  but  do  not  in  U  boiL    Serve  in  a 
with  crisp  biscuits  or  sippets  of  toast. 

Eggnog^  {Bartholozn'). — Scald  some  new  milk  by  putting  it, 
tained  in  a  jug,  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  but  it  nnj5»t  not 
allowed  to  boil    When  quite  cold  beat  up  an  egg  with  a  fork  to 
tumbler  w*ith  some  sugar;  beat  quite  to  a  froth ;  add  a  desscrtsj 
ful  of  brandy  and  fill  up  the  tumbler  wdth  scalded  milk.     A  tiulriti 
drink  in  acute  disease. 

Brandy  and  Eg^  Mixture  (British  Pharnmcopma), — Rub  togethi 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  half  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar,  and 
four  ounces  of  Cognac  and  four  ounces  of  cinnamon  water    A  root 
generally  useful  mixture  may  be  made  with  half  this  quantit 
brandy* 

8tokes*s  Cognac  Mixture. — Best  Cognac,  distilled   water, 
fifteen  ounces;  yolk  of  one  ^^g\  sirup,  six  ounces.     Mix.     Give 
tablespoon  ful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Egg  and  Brandy  Mixture  {Amicrson), — Beat  up  three  eggs  ti 
a  froth  in  four  ounces  of  cold  water  and  then  add  four  ounces 
brandy.     Mix  well  and  sweeten  to  taste.     A  little  nutmeg  may 
added.     Give  a  tablespoonful  or  so  at  a  time. 

Lemonade  with  Eggs  (Ringer). — The  juice  of  four  lemons,  tb 
rinds  of  two,  haU  a  pint  of  sherry,  four  eggs,  six  ounces  ol 
sugar,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water. 

Pare  the  lemon  rind  thinjy,  put  it  into  a  pitcher  with  the  «tigai 
and  pour  the  boiling  water  on  it.  Let  it  cool,  then  strain,  and 
the  wine,  lemon  juice,  and  eggs,  previously  well  beaten  and  nrainec 
Mix  all  lt)gether  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Savoury  Custard  {Andcrsoft). — Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  to 
cupful  of  beef  tea,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Butter  a  cup  < 
jam  pot,  pour  the  tnixturc  into  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  pan  of  botliv 
water  till  the  custard  is  set. 

Milk  for  Puddings  or  Stewed  Fruit  (Ringer). — Bcr^ 
lemon  and  two  clrnves  in  a  pint  of  milk;  mix  half  a  ti 
arrowroot  in  a  little  cold  milk  and  add  it  to  the  boiling  milk ;  stir 
imtil  about  the  consistence  of  cream.     Have  ready  the  yol)^ 
three  eggs  beaten  up  well  in  a  little  milk.    Take  the  hot  milk 
the  fire  and  as  it  cools  add  the  eggs  and  a  tablespoonful  of  oranj 
flower  water,  stirring  it  constantly  till  qnitr  cm  A      Kcri*  it  In  a 
cool  place  till  required  for  use. 

Rice  Soup  (Ringer). — Take  three  ounces  ot  nee,  liic  yn^s  of 
^^Rs,  half  a  fiint  of  cream  or  new  milk,  one  (juart  of  st^>ck. 

Boil  the  rice  in  the  stock  and  rub  half  of  it  through  a  tamm; 
put  the  stock  in  a  stewpan,  add  the  rest  of  the  rice  whole,  and 
nier  gently  for  five  minutes.    Have  ready  the  milk  or  cream*  boi 
Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  mix  them  gradi 
Take  the  soup  off  the  fire,  add  the  cream  and  erg,. 
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together  as  you  mix  them.  Heat  gradually,  but  do  not  boil,  or  the 
eggs  will  curdle. 

A  Gruel  (Ringer). — Beat  an  egg  to  a  froth,  add  a  wineglass  of 
sherry,  flavour  with  a  lump  of  sugar,  a  strip  of  lemon  peel,  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg.  Have  ready  some  gruel,  very  smooth  and  hot^ 
stir  in  the  wine  and  tgg,  and  serve  with  crisp  toast.  Arrowroot  may 
be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Caudle  {I'ro).— Beat  up  an  egg  to  a  froth ;  add  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  half  a  pint  of  gruel.  Flavour  with  a  lemon  peel,  nutmeg,  and 
^sugar. 

H  FARINACEOUS    FOODS 

^P      Arrowroot  Blancmange  {Rmgcr). — Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
arrowroot,  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk,  lemon,  and  sugar  to 
^taste. 

^B       Mix  the  arrowroot  with  a  little  milk  to  a  smooth  batter;  put  the 
^Brest  of  the  milk  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil,  sweeten,  and  flavour  it. 
"stirring  all  the  time,  till  it  thickens  sufficiently.     Put  into  a  mould 
till  quite  cold. 

Arrowroot  Blancmange  {U,  S,  Army  Hos[>itals). — Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  arrowroot.  Two  thirds  pint  of  hot  water.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sherry  or  brandy.    Two  teaspoon fuls  of  sugar. 

Mix  the  arrowroot  into  a  smooth  paste  with  three  tablespoonfuls 

of  cold  water.    Add  this  to  the  hot  water.    Bring  to  a  boil,  stirring 

constantly  till  well  blended  and  free  from  lumps.     Let  boil  for  ten 

[minutes.     Add  the  sugar  and  sherry  or  brandy.     Beat  up  quickly 

K&nd  pour  into  a  bowl  or  mould  to  cool    Arrowroot  blancmange  may 

Bbe  made  with  fresh  hot  milk  or  condensed  milk  diluted.     If  boiling 

H  water  is  used  it  causes  the  starch  of  the  arrowroot,  when  first  poured 

in,  to  form  into  lumps.    Hence  it  is  best  to  have  the  water  not  quite 

I  at  boiling  point. 
Arrowroot  (Fazy\ — Mix  thoroughly  two  teaspoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  and  pour  on  them  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  well  meanwhile.  If  the  water  is  quite 
boiling,  the  arrowroot  thickens  as  it  is  poured  on,  and  nothing  more 
is  necessarv'.  If  only  warm  water  is  used,  the  arrowroot  must  be 
afterwards  boiled  until  it  thickens.  Sweeten  with  loaf  sugar  and 
flavour  with  lemon  peel  or  nutmeg,  or  add  sherry*  port  wine,  or 
brandy,  if  required.  Boiling  milk  may  be  employed  instead  of  water, 
but  wlien  this  is  done  no  wine  must  be  added,  as  it  would  otherwise 
curdle. 

Oatmeal  Gniel  (plain)  (from  Food). — Two  tablespoonfuls  of  oat- 
meal, one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  boiling  water  one  cupful  of  milk.  Mix  the  oatmeal,  salt, 
and  sugar  together,  and  pour  on  the  boiling  water.  Cook  for  thirty 
minutes ;  then  strain  through  a  fine  wire  strainer  to  remove  the  hulls, 
54 
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place  again  on  the  stove,  add  the  milk,  and  heat  just  to  the 
point.    Serve  hot. 

Scatch  Beef  Broth. — ^To  a  pint  of  beef  broth  which  has  been  cai 
fully  strained  and  seasoned  and  from  which  all  the  (at  has  be 
removed,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  oatmeal  and  boil  gently  for  two  hott 
Strain  and  serve  hot. 

In  this  preparation  the  oatmeal  should  be  soft  and  jelljlikc, 
if  too  much  water  evaporates  during  the  boiling,  more  should 
added. 

Cornatarch  {U,  S,  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Twdt*€  ilem^ 
Cornstarch,  six  ounces;  milk,  three  pints;  water,  twelve  ounces. 

Directions. — Mix  the  cornstarch  into  a  smooth  paste  « 
cold  water.  The  milk  and  water  must  be  boiling,  lo  which  3 
a  little  salt.  Stir  in  the  cornstarch*  Let  it  boil  three  or  ( 
minutes. 

Farina  Pudding  (U,  S.  Amty  Hospital  Receipt  far  Twek*t  Menp 
Farina,  half  a  pound;  milk,  two  pints;  water,  one  pint;  sugar, 
and  a  half  ounces ;  eggs,  four  ounces ;  nutmegs  half  an  ounce* 

Directions. — Put  the  water  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  salL    Wli 
it  boils,  stir  in  the  farina.    Let  it  boil  twenty  minutes.     Stir  in 
milk,  which  must  be  hot.    Beat  the  eggs  until  they  are  very  Bgli 
mix  the  sugar  with  them.     Stir  in  the  eggs  and  sugar  with 
farina.    Add  the  spice.    Put  it  into  a  moderate  oven  and  bake  t 
or  three  quarters  of  an  hour* 

Farina  Gruel  (t/.  S.  Army  Hospitals). — One  tables] 
farina.     One  pint  of  water.     One  teaspoonful  of  sugar. 
teaspoonful  of  salt.     Into  one  pint  of  water,  raised  lo  boilii 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt;  then  add  the  farina  and  cook  for 
minutes.     Flavour  with  sugar  and  condensed  milk,  if  fresh  oiBI 
not  available.    .Strain  and  serve  hot. 

In  this  recipe,  as  in  others,  condensed  milk  is  used  in  a 
of  one  teaspoonful  to  the  half  pint  of  gruel. 

Boiled  Bice  (U,  S,  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  TuYhr 
Rice,  twelve  ounces ;  salt,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints. 

Directions. — Put  the  salt  and  water  into  a  stewpan.    \Mi 
ing,  add  the  rice,  previously  thoroughly  washed.     Boil  far  t 
utcSt  or  until  each  grain  becomes  soft.     Drain  it  on  a 
Grease  the  stewpan  with  clarified  drippings  or  lard.     Put 
rice.    Let  it  swell  slowly  near  the  fire,  or  in  a  slow  ovcti, 
twenty  minutes,  until  the  grains  are  well  separated. 

Rice  Gmel  (Chambers). — Ground  rice^  two  ounces ;  powdered 
namon.  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  water,  four  pints.     Boil  fort>" 
and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  orange  marmalade. 

Rice  Omel  (X''.  S.  Army  Hospitals). — Two  tablespoonfiils  c4 
or  one  tablespoon ful  of  rice  flour.    One  pint  of  boiling  water. 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.    One  teaspoonful  of  sugar.    Wash  the 
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rghly  in  two  waters,  after  removing  any  specks  that  may  be 
mixed  in  the  grain.     Have  the  cooking  water  boiling. 

Rice  Milk  (Andcrsopt). — Wash  two  tablespoon  fills  of  good  rice 
and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  quart  of  milk.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  till  the  rice  is  tender,  and  stir  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
burning;  sweeten  to  taste.  If  desirable,  serve  with  stewed  apples 
or  prunes.  Sago,  tapioca,  etc.,  are  prepared  in  the  same  wav.  If 
an  ^gg  is  to  be  added,  beat  tlie  white  and  yolk  separately,  and  add 
them  to  the  rice  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  fire. 

Bice  and  Apple  iRmgiT). — Boil  aboot  two  tablespoontuls  of  rice 

in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk,  and  simnier.  stirring  it  from  time 

^to  time  till   the   rice  is  quite  tentler.      Have  ready   some  apples, 

■peeled,  cored,  and  stewed  to  a  pulp,  and  sweetened  with  a  very 

little  loaf  sugar.     Put  the  rice  round  a  plate  and  the  apple  in  the 

middle,  and  serve, 

K        Rice  Cream  (Ringer), — To  a  pint  of  new  milk  add  a  (luarter  of 

^  a  pound  of  rice*  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  little  lemon 

peek  and  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar.     Boil  ihem  together 

for  hv^  minutes,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  which  has  been 

dissolved,  atid  let  the  mixture  cool.     When  cool  add  half  a  pint  of 

good  cream  whisked  to  a  froth,  mix  together,  and  set  it  for  a  time 

in  a  very  cool  place,  or  on  ice ;  when  used,  turn  it  out  of  tlie  basin 

into  a  dish,  and  pour  fruit  juice  around  it,  or  some  stewed  apple  or 

pear  may  be  served  wrtli  it, 

Eice  Cream  (frovt  Food,  January^  jSq4), — ^Two  tablespoon fu Is  of 
rice.     Two  cups  of  milk.     One  saltspoonful  of  salt.     Two  table- 

»  spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Two  eggs. 
Cleanse  the  rice  by  washing  it  several  times  in  cold  water ;  cook 
it  in  a  double  boiler  with  the  milk  until  the  grains  will  mash.  Three 
hours  will  generally  be  required  to  do  this.  Should  the  milk  evap- 
orate, restore  the  amount  lost.  When  the  rice  is  perfectly  soft, 
press  it  through  a  coarse  soup  strainer  or  colander  into  a  saucepan, 
return  it  to  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  heating  beat  the  eggs,  sugar, 
and  salt  together  until  very  light.     When  the  rice  boils»  pour  the 

Iirggs  in  rather  slowly,  stirring  lightly  with  a  spoon  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  or  until  it  coagulates,  and  the  whole  is  like  a  thick,  soft 
pudding;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a  dish.  By 
omitting  the  yolks  and  using  the  whites  of  the  eggs  only,  a  delicate 
cream  is  ol>tai  ned. 

Malt  (Ground)  and  Eice  Pudding  {Veo). — Stir  an  ounce  of  ground 
malt  into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  strain  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
the  milk  to  two  ounces  of  well-soaked  rice.     Mix  welK  and  stand 

Pfor  ten  minutes  in  a  warm  place,  then  bake  for  an  hour. 
Cracker  Gruel  {from  Food,  January,  1HQ4).— Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cracker  cnunbs.     One  scant  saltspoonful  of  sah.     One  scant  tea* 
spoonful  of  sugan     One  cup  of  boiling  water.     One  cup  of  milk. 
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To  make  the  cracker  cnimbs,  roll  some  crackers  on  a  boan 
they  are  fine.  Water  crackers  are  good,  cream  crackers  are 
mix  the  salt  and  sugar  with  the  crumbs,  pour  on  the  boiling  wat 
put  in  the  milk,  and  simmer  it  for  two  minutes.  The  gruel  i\oi 
not  need  long  cooking,  for  the  cracker  crumbs  are  already  thai 
oughly  cooked.    Do  not  strain. 

IndiaD-meal  Gruel  (from  Food,  January,  18^4). — Two  teaspooi 
fuls  of  cornmeah  One  tablespoonful  of  flour.  One  tcaspooaful  1 
salt.  One  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  One  quart  of  boiling  water.  Ot 
cup  of  milk. 

Mix  the  commeal,  flour,  salt»  and  sugar  into  a  thin  paste  wit 
cold  water,  and  pour  into  it  the  boiling  water.  Cook  it  in  a  diiubl 
boiler  for  three  hours.  No  less  time  than  that  will  cook  the  com 
meal  thoroughly.    Then  add  the  milk,  and  it  is  reacly  to  serve. 

Hard-bread  Gruel  ((/.  S.  Army  Hospitals), — Toast   hard 
thoroughly  and  grind  it  into  a  powder    To  one  pint  of  botttng  yfUtl 
to  which  one  half  teaspoonful   of  salt  has  been  added, 
tablespoonfuls  of  hard-bread  powder.     Boil  ten  minutes 
strain.    Flavour  with  une  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  one  tc; 
of  condensed  milk  to  each  cupful  of  the  gruel. 

Bread  Jelly  (Chrystic). — Pour  boiling  water  on  stale  bread, 
let  it  soak  for  an  hour.     Four  off  the  water,  add  fresh  u: 
boil  down  until  a  thick  mass  is  obtained  which  becomes 
on  cooling,  and  may  be  eaten  with  milk  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Milk  Porridge  (U.  S.  Army  Hospital  Receipt  firr  Tzirke  Men\^ 
Milk,  eight  pints ;  flour,  twelve  ounces;  water,  three  pints. 

DircitioHS, — The  flour  to  be  used  for  milk  porridge  st 
previously  prepared  by  being  tied  up  closely  iti  a  bag  an 
four  or  five  hours.  It  can  then  be  grated  to  powder,  which  shooi 
be  mixed  into  a  smooth  paste  with  cold  water.  Add  to  the  mil 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  water,  and  stir  in  the  flour,  with  5 
salt.     Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time, 

Fothergill's  Amylaceous  Food, — Of  rice,  well  washt-n.  i»t 
root,  tapioca,  and  jjcarl  barley,  take  each  an  ounce,  add  two 
of  water,  and  Ixjil  down  to  a  (juart ;  then  flavour  with  camlied  ei 

Barley  Jelly  (Eustace  Smith).— Pxxi  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ^ushc 
pearl  barley  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water»  and  slowly  boil 
to  a  pint;  strain,  and  let  the  liquid  settle  into  a  jelly.  Two  t 
spoonfuls  of  this,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  warmed  and  swctt 
ened  milk,  are  enough  for  a  single  feedings  and  such  a  meal  may 
allowed  twice  a  day. 

Panada  {Ringer), — Take  the  crumb  of  a  penny  roll  and 
it  in  milk  for  half  an  hour,  then  squeeze  the  milk  from  it:  hat 
ready  an  equal  quantity  of  chicken  or  veal,  scraped  very  fiitc 
a  knife;  pound  the  bread  crumb  and  meat  together  in  a  moilai 
It  may  be  cooked  either  mixed  with  veal  or  chicken  brolly 
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[poached  like  an  egg.  By  taking  it  up  in  two  spoons,  in  pieces 
the  shape  of  an  eggp  after  seasoning,  it  may  be  served  with  mashed 
potato* 

Another  Caudle  (Ringer), — Mix  well  together  one  pint  of  cold 
gruel  with  a  wineglassful  each  of  good  cream  and  sherry  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  noyau,  and  sweeten  with  sugar  candy. 

Almond  Cakes  for  Diabetics  (Sccgcn). — ^Take  of  blanchcf!,  sweet 

j^ almonds  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  beat  them  as  fine  as  possible  in  a 
stone  mortar;  remove  the  sugar  contained  in  this  meal  by  putting 
It  into  a  linen  bag  and  steeping  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  boiling 
water  acidulated  with  vinegar;  mix  this  paste  thoroughly  with  three 
ounces  of  butter  and  two  eggs.  Next  add  the  yolks  of  three  egg^ 
and  a  little  salt,  and  stir  well  for  some  time.    Whip  up  the  whites 

iof  three  eggs  and  stir  in.  Put  the  dough  thus  obtained  into  greased 
moulds,  and  dry  by  a  slow  fire. 
MacaroEi  BoOed  {U,  S,  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Twelve  Men). 
?— Macaroni,  one  pound ;  salt,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  boiling  water, 
Isix  pints. 
Directions. — Wipe  the  macaroni  carefully.  Break  into  four-inch 
lengths.  Put  with  the  salt  into  cold  water  and  boil  until  tender,  but 
not  until  it  bursts  or  becomes  a  pulp.  Drain  off  the  water  at  once, 
and  season  with  butter.  The  liquor  from  the  macaroni  makes  a 
good  broth- 


^ 
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Port*wine  Jelly  i Ringer). — Put  into  a  jar  one  pint  of  port  wine^ 
two  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  two  ounces  of 
powdered  white  sugar  candy,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg  grated  fine, 
and  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon.  Let  this  stand  closely  covered  all 
night  The  next  day  put  the  jar  into  boiling  water  and  let  it  simmer 
until  all  is  dissolved,  then  strain^  let  stand  till  cotd^  and  then  cut  into 
small  pieces  for  use. 

Milky  Rum,  and  Itinglaai  (Ringer). — Dissolve  in  a  tittle  hot  water 
over  the  fire  a  pinch  of  the  best  isinglass:  let  it  cool,  and  mix  a 
dessertspoonful  of  rum  with  it  in  a  tumbler,  and  fill  up  the  glass 
with  new  milk. 

NntntioEi  Coffee  (Ringer). — Dissolve  a  little  isinglass  in  water, 
then  put  half  an  ounce  of  freshly  ground  coffee  into  a  saucepan  with 
one  pint  of  new  milk,  which  should  be  nearly  bailing  before  the 
coffee  is  added;  boil  both  together  for  three  minutes;  clear  it  by 
pouring  some  of  it  into  a  cup  and  dashing  rt  back  again,  add  the 
isinglass,  and  leave  it  to  settle  on  the  hob  for  a  few  mfnuteSb  Beat 
ip  an  egg  in  a  breakfast  cup«  and  poor  the  coffee  upon  it :  if  pre- 
ferred, drink  it  without  the  egg. 

Lemon  Jelly  (U.  S.  Army  Hospitoh). — One  fourth  box  of  gebtio 
(one  half  otmce).    One  fourth  cup  of  cold  water.    One  founh  cop 


cup  oi  miiK. 

Mix  the  cornmeal,  flour,  salt,  and  sugar  i: 
cold  water,  and  pour  into  it  the  boiling  water, 
boiler  for  three  hours.     No  less  time  than  that 
meal  thoroughly.    Then  add  the  milk,  and  it  is  tl 

Hard-bread  Gruel  (f/.  S.  Army  Hospitals). — 
thoroughly  and  grind  it  into  a  powder.  To  one  pin 
to  which  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  has  beer 
tablespoonfuls  of  hard-bread  powder.  Boil  ten 
strain.  Flavour  with  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  an 
of  condensed  milk  to  each  cupful  of  the  gruel. 

Bread  Jelly  (Chrystic), — Pour  boiling  water  oi 
let  it  soak  for  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  water,  add 
boil  down  until  a  thick  mass  is  obtained  which 
on  cooling,  and  may  be  eaten  with  milk  or  cream 

Milk  Porridge  (U.  S,  Army  Hospital  Receipt  ft 
Milk,  eight  pints ;  flour,  twelve  ounces ;  water,  thr 

Directions, — The  flour  to  be  used  for  milk  p< 
previously  prepared  by  being  tied  up  closely  in 
four  or  five  hours.    It  can  then  be  grated  to  powi 
be  mixed  into  a  smooth  paste  with  cold  water. 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  water,  and  stir  in  the 
salt.    Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  tinn 

Fothergiirs  Amylaoeons  Food. — Of  rice,  well  ^ 
root,  tapioca,  and  pearl  barley,  take  each  an  ounc 
of  water,  and  boil  down  to  a  quart ;  then  flavour  wi 

Barley  Jelly  {Eustace  Smith). — Put  two  tablesp 
pearl  barley  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and 

tn   a    nint  •   Qtrain     anri    lot   iht*   linniH    Qpttip   intn   a 
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of  fresh  lemon  juice  (about  the  amount  yieUled  by  two  Tri 
Three  tablespooniuls  of  sugar.     One  and  one  fourth  cups  of 
water.     Put  the  gelatin  to  soak  in  the  cold  water,  about  V 
minutes  being  required  for  this  process.     When  dissoU'cd 
the  boiling  water.     Add  the  lemon  juice  and  sugar.     Stir  thm 
and  strain  through  a  fine-meshed  cloth  into  a  china  or  granite-wa 
mould,  cooling  in  a  refrigerator  or  by  placing  in  a  pan  of  cold  wati 
Never  use  tin  moulds  for  lemon  jelly. 

Cafee  Jelly  ( U.  5.  Army  Hospitals), — ( jne  fourth  lx*x  of  gch 
tin  (one  half  ounce).  One  fourth  cup  of  cold  water.  One  cup 
boiling  water.  One  half  cup  of  strong  coffee.  Two  tablcspoonfi 
of  sugar.  Soak  the  gelatin  In  the  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Po« 
on  the  boiling  water,  then  put  in  the  sugar  and  coffee.  Strain 
through  a  cloth  into  a  mould  or  dish  in  which  it  may  be  cooirt 
either  in  a  pan  of  iced  water  or  in  a  refrigerator.  Coffee  jelly  mi; 
be  served  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Have  the  coffee  strong,  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  coffee  to 
of  water.     Where  vanilla  extract  is  available,  one  Imlf  Icai 
will  be  advantageously  added  to  the  above  reci^K'. 

Wine  Jelly  {U,  5.  Army  f!ospita/s),-^)nc  fourth  box  cjf 
(one  half  ounce).     One  fourth  cup  of  cold  water     One  half  cup 
sugar.     One  half  cup  of  sherry  wine.     One  and  one  fourth 
boiling  water,     (Jne  small  piece  of  cinnamon.     Put  the  gelattil' 
cold  water  together  in  a  dish  large  enough  to  hold  the  whale  mix- 
lure.     Let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour,  then  |>our  the  boiling  water  <ii 
which  the  piece  of  cinnamon  has  been  simmering)  over  the  ^»fl( 
gelatin.     Add  the  sugar  and  wine,  strain  through  a  clean  cloth  iolOi 
china  or  granite-ware  mould,  and  cool  in  a  refrigerator  or  a 
of  cold  water. 
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(Useful  in  diabetes  and  in  emaciation  not  due  to  gastro-ii! 
tinal  disorder,  such  as  that  of  chronic  phthisis  and  chronie 
empyema,  etc. ) 

Fresh  butter,  one  quarter  pound  or  more  per  diem ;  sueU 
margarine,  and  "  drippings  **  used  in  excess  in  cookings  fat 
and  broths,  bone  marrow,  rich  cheese.   I>evonshirc  clotted 
cream  diluted  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  milk,  and 
a  beverage  (a  pint  or  more  per  diem),  olives^,  olive  oil  on 
sardines,  etc. :  fat  fish,  such  as  mackerel  and  ^Imoti :  the  fats 
Russell's  Emulsion,  cod  liver  oil,  oily  nuts,  such  as  fresh 
walnuts*  pecan,  and  Brazil  nuts;  bacon*  pork,   fat  hani«  fat 
and  duck,  and  any  form  of  fat  raeat^  such  as  the  tender  fat  oti 
beef,  bone  marrow,  egg  yolk. 
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VEGETABLES   CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING   TO   THEIR    DIETETIC 

VALUE 

1.  Useful  for  nutriment,^inainly  protein,  but  also  starch  and  fats: 

White  beans. 

Lima  beans. 

Kidney  beans  (haricots). 

Soya  beans. 

French  beans. 

Red  beans. 

Frijole. 

Peas  (dried  and  split,  or  fresh). 

Lentils. 

Peanuts. 

2.  Useful  for  nutriment,  mainly  for  starch  and  sugar: 
White  potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Yams. 

Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Beets. 

Corn. 

3.  Useful  for  variety  of  flavour,  as  antiscorbutics,  and  to  add 
bulk  of  undigested  fibrous  tissue  to  the  faeces  in  cases  of  chronic 
constipation : 

Carrots.  Parsley. 

Parsnips.  Endive: 

Turnips.  Chicory. 

Kohl  rabi.  Okra. 

Salsify  (oyster  plant).  Celery. 

Radishes.  Artichokes. 
Cabbages  (including  cole,  seakale.        Eggplant, 

and  sauerkraut).  Tomatoes. 

Cauliflower.  Cucumbers. 

Broccoli.  Asparagus. 

Spinach.  Rhubarb  (pieplant). 

Beet  tops.  Pumpkins. 

Turnip  tops.  Squash. 

Dandelion  tops.  Onions. 

Lettuce  (including  romaine).  Garlic. 

Sorrel.  Leeks. 

Cress  and  peppergrass.  Shallots. 

Green  peppers.  Vegetable  marrow. 

Capers.  Cranberries. 
Mint. 
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CONCENTRATED   FLUID   NOURISHMENT 

(Sometimes  useful  in  fevers  and  conditions  in  which  onl; 
small  quantities  of  food  can  be  taken.) 

1.  Milk,  peptonised,  to  which  is  added  in  each  t  ■ 
or   two  teaspoonfuls   of    (1)    milk   sugar    <  first    dis- 
water),  (2)  the  albumen  of  one  or  two  eggs,  (3)  a  taWcsfJoein 
of  malted  milk,  Nestle's,  Camrick's,  Benger's,  or  other  propffcta 
food. 

2.  Meat  juice  squeezed,  or  strong  broths,  to  which  may  tw  adi 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  such  concentrated   ftxxls   as    PI 
Nutrose,  or  Somatose,  or  one  of  the  rtui<l  beef  preparations,  stscb 
Johnson's  Fluid  Beef,  Bovininc,  etc, 

3.  Cream,  half  a  tumblerful,  with  the  albumen  of  one  tgg 
a  teaspoon  ful  of  some  cordial,  such  as  Cura<;oa  or  Benedictine,  and 
teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar.     (Suitable  especially  for  consumptivai 

SUBSTITUTES   FOR  THE   MORNING  TEA  OR  COFFEE 

Patients  often  insist  upon  having  some  form  of  hot  drink 
replace  the  breakfast  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  of  which  they  have  b« 
deprived.  There  is  no  true  substitute  for  these  beverages  in  t 
sense  that  their  mildly  stimulating  effects  are  replaced,  but  the  hall 
of  taking  **  something  hot  '*  with  the  first  meal  may  be  satis6rd 
use  of  one  of  the  following : 

Hot  water  Havoiired  with  lemon  an<l  cloves;  hot  matted  wi 
hot  cocoa  or  alkathrepta ;  a  cup  of  hot  broth  or  of  hot  water,  w 
addition   of  a  teaspoonful  of  some  meat  extract  like    Ltebig*s 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,    Hiere  are  also  the  artificial  **  coffees, 
from  parched  grains,  beans,  etc.,  which  arc  much  advertise<l,  and 
made   from   torrefied  bananas ;  caudle ;  gruels  ma«Ie  with  1 
Iceland  moss  and  spiced,  or  flavoured  with  lemon. 


GENERAL   RULES   FOR   PRESCRIBING   A    DIETARY 


IrJili 


1.  All  directions  should  be  made  specific,  and  in  writing. 

2.  The    patient's   previous   experience    with   the    foods 
mended    should    be   investigated.     Often   a    supposed    difficulty 
digestion  is  due  to  errors  in  cooking  or  in  the  combination  w 
other  foods. 

3.  The  patient  should  understand  that  no  one  food  is  cctnii 
and  in  recommending  any  dictar%\  however  limited,  r  *  ^lioi 
be  had»  as  far  as  fiossible,  to  the  patient *s  taste  and  .  ilati 
of  the  appetite  by  acceptable  flavours, 

4.  In  ,some  cases  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  patient  sabimt 
own  diet  list  for  correction. 

5.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  quantity  of  a  food  which 
reduction  rather  than  its  total  proscription. 
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6.  The  relation  of  proper  itUervals  of  rest,  exercise,  and  work  to 
meals  should  be  as  definitely  prescribed  for  those  who  are  not  bed- 
ridden as  the  diet. 

7.  The  daily  quantity  of  fluid  ingested  may  be  as  important  a 
consideration  as  the  regulation  of  food. 

8.  It  is  undesirable  to  prescribe  any  strict  dietan*  for  loo  long 
a  periml,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  otherwise  failure  of  appetite, 
inanition,  anaemia,  and  weakness  may  ensue.  If  a  strict  diet  is  bene- 
ficial, it  will  become  so  within  a  few  days,  or»  at  the  most,  within 
from  three  to  six  weeks.  The  question  of  its  continuance  or  modi- 
fication should  then  be  reviewed,  for  in  some  cases  positive  harm 
may  result  without  such  revision. 

9.  In  some  few  cases  radical  changes  in  diet  should  be  made 
gradually  at  the  outset,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  immediate  change 
does  no  harm,  and  produces  mure  prompt  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  return  to  the  normal  diet  should  be  made  by  slow  gradation. 

10.  It  is  most  undesirable  to  base  any  dietary  u|xmi  tcK>  rigid 
formulae  or  preconceived  **  systems.'*  Xormal  idiosyncrasies  in  re- 
gard to  digestion  and  assimilation  are  numerous,  but  morbid  idiosyn- 
crasies in  disease  are  far  more  so:  hence,  each  imp<^rtaut  case  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  indepentlent  study  and  frequent  careful 
observation  of  the  excreta  shmild  be  made, 

11.  In  cases  requinng  protracted  dieting  the  use  of  the  scales  in 
determining  the  body  weight  is  most  important. 

FOOD  WEIGHTS 
Most  persons  have  but  little  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  foods  they 
eat,  yet  the  usual  dietetic  tables  of  "  fcxid  values  "  are  based  upon 
gramme  measurements.  Following  is  a  list  of  ap|)roximate  weights 
of  foods  as  used  in  ordinary'  *'  helpings  *'  at  the  table  by  the  average 
person  in  health.  Of  course  such  an  estimate  cannot  be  very  accu- 
rate»  yet  it  may  afford  interest, 

Quaniiiiis  &J  Foods  /or  SingU  Aftali 
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Porridge,  oatmeal,  wheat,  commeal,  etc. 

StigiU'  on  porridge 

Milk  (one  tumblerful) ,. .*.., 

Bread  (three  slices). .  •  .  « •  • « . 

Butter  on  bread ♦ ,.*..*. 

Steak,.., ., 

Soup,  or  meat  broth  or  pur^, .,«..... 

FisK. 

Potatoes  ,«..... , 

Green  vegetables * 

Peai,  beans  or  corn • » ^  •  • .  •  •  • 

Crackers  and  cheese. ♦,  s-:r.  * .  * 

Bread  or  Indian  pudding* 

Cocoa  (one  cupK  . .  ♦, ., 
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Abnormal  cravings.  333. 

Abnormalities  of  digestion,  354. 

Abscess  of  liver,  599. 

Absinthe,   255. 

Absorption  of  food,  363. 

Absorptive  power  of  stomach,  530. 

Acid,  hydrochloric,  525;  lactic,  54; 
salicyUc,  in  food,  285;  salt^,  526. 

Acids,  179;  fatty,  in  cod-Uver  oil. 
203;   in  fruits,  179;   vegetable.  48. 

Acidulous  waters*  213. 

Acne,  627, 

Adams's  dietary  for  young  children, 
782. 

Addison*s  disease.  706. 

Adult  life,  food  for.  311, 

Adulteration  of  cocoa,  226;  of  coffee, 
222;  of  food.  386;  of  liquors,  254; 
of  milk,  61-63,  of  wines.  254. 

Aerated  bread,  143. 

Age  and  food,  15.  287.  310. 

Albumin,  23;  of  egg,  104,  105;  of 
milk,  54;  vegetable.  354. 

Albuminoids,  354. 

Albuminuria,  500;    functional,  501. 

Albumoses,  350,  354, 

Alcohol,  223;  absorption,  235;  action 
upon  circulation.  232;  action  upon 
gastric  digestion,  234;  action  upon 
mucous  membranes,  334;  action 
upon  muscles,  233;  action  upon 
temperature.  233, and  tuberculosis, 
467;  antipyretic  action,  339;  as  a 
diuretic,  234;  as  food.  9.  231 ;  as  a 
heart  stimulant,  333;  as  a  stimu- 
lant, 233;  as  a  tonic.  237;  climate 
and,  236;  clinical  uses,  337;  con* 
sumption  of,  242 ;  ehmination,  3^6) 
dosage,  236;  force  value  of,  229;  in 
fevers,  239,  427-429.  437;  in  gout. 
663;  hypodermic  use,  236;  in  ner- 
vous diseases.  239;  ph>-siological 
action,  231  ;  poisoning,  398  ;  in 
typhoid  fever,  437;  value  of,  228- 
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Alcoholic  beverages,  342. 

Alcoholism,  398. 

Ale,  244, 

Alimentary  canal,  515;  pastes,   155.^ 

Alkaline  purges,  211. 

AUspice,  259, 

Almond  cakes,  691;  oil,  901. 

Almonds,   193. 

Alum  and  food,  285. 

Amphopep tones,  360. 

Amylaceous  food,  826. 

An*emia,  492;  alcohol  in,  240;  bone 
marrow  for,   199;  pernicious,  497. 

Anesthetics  and  food,  709. 

Analysis,  chemical,  of  a  man,  2;  of 
liqueurs,  255;  of  milk.  58. 

Aneurism.  490 ;  Tufnell's  diet  for,  49 1 . 

Angina  pectoris,  489, 

Angicx;holitis,   595, 

Angostura,   255, 

Animal  food.  4;  force  production 
and,  ^2',  muscular  labour  and,  33; 
urea  and,  ^3:  v^ege table  and.  com- 
pared, 29-35;  viscera,  124. 

Anise,  255, 

'VAnt!-fat,'*  648. 

Antiseptic  preservatives »  185* 

ApoUinaris,  3 1 1 

Apoplexy,  620 

Appendicitis,  589. 

Appetite,  333.  40 j. 

Apple  sauce,  184, 

Apples,   183. 

Apricots.   184. 

Arabs,  diet  of,  315. 

Arctic  diet,  297-301,  jaa. 

Argol,  246. 

Anny  hospital  dietaries.  807. 

Army  prison  dietaries,  727. 

Army  rations.  14,  7  14;  Austrian,  721, 
722;  British,  81 1,  812,  foreign,  721 ; 
French  ,721,722;  German  ,722,812; 
Italian,  753;  Russian.  723;  Span- 
ish, 722;  United  States,  807. 

Aromatic  herbs,   257, 
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834          ^^^^»                     ^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H                             253. 

813;  receipts  for,  81 1;  refrf^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                             Arrowroot,           83  j. 

^H 

^^^^^^^^^^1                             Afterio-sclerosis, 

Bicycle-racers'  diet,  748.                 ■ 

Arthritis  deformans,  652, 

Bicycling  and  digestion,  749.          M 

Artichokes,  174:  Jerusalem,  170, 

Bile.  356.                                       ^m 

Artificial  digestion,  357. 

Biliousness,  371,  37a,  591.         ^H 

Ascaris,  374. 

Birds*  nests.  126,                          ^^B 

Ascites,  596. 

Biscuits,  149;  meat.  819;  pilots  tM 

Asitia,  301. 

ship,   154.                                        ^ 

Asparagus,   175. 

Blackberries,    190,                              M 

Asses'  milk,  58. 

Btair*s  wheat  food,  149.             ^^t 

Astlmia.  477, 

Blancmange,  823,                       ^^M 

Atheroma  and  %'cgctariani6m,  36. 

Blood,  125;  for  rectal  fieeding,  415. 

Athletes,  diet  for,  741. 

Blueberries,    190. 

At  water's  calorimeter,   10. 

Boas's  test,  525, 

Austrian  army  ration,  721. 

Boat-crew  dietary,  74 j.  745. 

Autointoxication,  569. 

Boiled  beef,  264;  fi&h.  ^6;  mlQe,  7J 

Boiling.  264-266 

Bacillus  acidi  lactici,  68. 

Bone?  marrow,   199. 

Bacon.   122. 

Borax  and  food,  285. 

Bacteria  in  di»rrh*x»al  stools,  565. 

Bordeaux  wine,  251. 

Bacterium  cyanogenum,  67. 

Boric  acid  and   food,  9S5;  iB  nil 

Bacterium  synxanthum,  67, 

<^3^                             m 

Baking.  271;  powders,  142. 

Bottle  feeding.  755,                      ^^1 

^^^^^^^^^B                             Balfour's  diet  for  senile  heart*  487. 

Bouchard's  system,  646,             ^^H 

I^^^^H                            Banana  flour,  i86<  187,  meal,  t86. 

Bouillon,    If 8,  818.                       ^^M 

^^^^^1                           Bananas,   185. 

Bourbon  whisky.  253                   ^H 

^^^H                            Banttn]^  system,  657. 

Bovinine,   119                                 ^^H 

^^^H                           Barley,  158;  water,  158. 

Boys'  school  diet,  7S3                ^| 

^H                            Bauer's  standard  diet,  ago. 

Brain  food,  335.                              ^H 

Ib^                         ^H                             Bavarian  beer,  344 

Brains,    125,                                        ^^ 

^H1                        ^H                            Beans,    167:  kidney,    167;  red,    [67; 

Brain  workers,  diet  for.  751-7$$*  J 

"                          ^H                                soy,  167;  vanilla,  260. 

Braising,   271.                               ^H 

H|                            Beaujolai.s,  151. 

Bran ,  139;  bread,  690.                ^^B 

Beechnuts.   194^ 

Brandy,  253,                                  ^^M 

Beef,    m;   blood,    114;  broth,    118; 

Brazil  nuis<  194                            ^H 

chipped,    113;   concentrated,    112; 

Bread,   aerated,    143:    baking,    iS 

corned.    279;  embalmed,   286;  es- 

bran,   69a.    comjK»sjttoo   «^f.    i4fl 

sence,  815,  extracts,  112,  115,816: 

145;  compressed.  275;    '              1 

fat,  199;  jelly,  113;  juice,  1 16;  meal 

diabetic,  689  ,  glutrn.  14^                J 

113;   peptones,    115;    peptonoids, 

i47;inuhn.69t .  jeUy,  tSi'^^^H 

115:  powdered,  114:  preparations. 

138,   J40-144:  rice«  157:  ry^^M 

^^^^^^_ 

fluid,   815  ;    preparations   for  the 

spoiled,  144;  soya,  155.  A92'r^^| 

H^^^^^H 

sick,  112;  preser\^ation,  27S;  refrig- 

144.  substitutes   for,    688:  ^^M 

Ft^^^^^^^ 

eration,  278 ;  smoked,  279 :  tea.  r  r6- 

meal,    146. 

118,  816;  tongue,  121. 

Breast  milk      Sec  Human  Milk,  j 

Beer,    242;   brewing,    243.   composi- 

Brie.  10 1, 

tion  of,  242, 

Bright*s  disease  and  ixulk.  74.  •ccl 

Beet,  170;  sugar,  1^2. 

494;  chfnnic.  504. 

Bellevtie  Hospital  dietaries,  795. 

British  Army  Hospttal  dietanei.  fl 

Benger's  food,  152;  peptonised  beef 

British  army  ration,  7$9. 

jelly,  1 13. 

BroccoU,   173. 

Beri-beri,  619. 

Broihng.  267. 

Berries,   i8q. 

Bronchitis.   capilUi^^    4T^:  dHW 

Beverages,  208:  demulcent,  813:  diu- 

477                                                H 

,^^ 

retic,  814;  in  fevers,  426;  nutritive, 

BroDchopneumontA,  49 1.          ^^1 

^HI^^l^F                                INDEX                                                     83s        ■ 

1    Broth,  chickt-n.  817;  clam,  129;  diet, 

Chalybeate  waters,  213.                        ^^H 

I        793'  mutton,  421;  veal.  121. 

Chambers's  system,  647.                       ^^^| 

■    Broths,  817. 

Champagne,  250;  Chartreuse.  255.      ^^H 

Buckwheat*   155. 

Cheddar,  102.                                                ^M 

Bulimia,  333,  373,  535 

Cheese.  99;  Brie,    loi;  Camembert.        H 

Btirgundy,  251. 

101;  cream,  toi ;  Roquefort,   101;        H 

-    Butter,  98;  adulterated,  98;  analysis. 

■  gS\  cocoa,  201,  224. 

■  Butterine,   199. 

Gorgonatola,   102;   poisoning,  382.        ^M 

Chervil,   174.                                                    ^M 

Chestnuts,   194.                                               H 

Buttermilk,  99.  695;  cure,  99. 

Chicken,  123;  broth.  817;  jelly.  819,        H 

Butternuts,   194 

Chicory.  174,  222.                                           ^M 

Childhood  and  food.  310.                             ^M 

Cabbages,   172. 

Children,     dietaries     for.     775^782;         H 

Cacao  butter.  201.  225, 

starchy  foods  for,  161,                               H 

Calcium,  47* 

Children's  hospital  dietaries.  807.         _^^| 

Calculi,  biliary,  196;  renal,  510;  ves- 

Chihes, 25S.                                               ^^M 

ical.  510, 

Chloride  of  sodium.  45.                          ^^H 

Caloric,   12. 

Chlorosis,  492.                                            ^^^| 

Calories  of  carbohydrates,  1 2 ;  of  fats, 

Chocolate,  226;  habit.  226;  prepara-  ^^H 

t  J  ;  of  protein,  12. 

tton,  226,                                                    ^M 

Calorimeter,  9. 

ChoJera.  453.                                                    H 

Calfs-foot  jelly.  1 26. 

Cholera  infantum,  567;  infection  and         ^| 

Camcmbert,   10 1, 

food.  393:  morbus,  569,                     ^^^B 

Cancer  of  the  stomach,  559. 

Chorea,  616.                                           ^^^H 

Candy,  133.  7^^ 

Cider.  256.                                                 ^^^H 

Cane  sugar,    132. 

Circulation  and  diabetes.  673;  and        V 

Canning,  282-285, 

digestion,  337.                                     ^^B 

Capers,  258, 

Circulatory  system.  483.                      ^^^| 

Capillary  bronchitis,  47<5. 

Cirrhosis,  595,                                        ^^^| 

Capon,   123. 

Clams,   129.                                             ^^^1 

Capsicum,  258, 

Claret,   247,  251.                                       ^^^^ 

Caramel,   133. 

Classes  of  f<X)ds,  37.                                       ^M 

Carbohydrates,  19.  21. 

Climate  and  alcohol.  136:  and  food.         H 

Carbon  in  food,  11,  16, 

288.  324.                                                      ■ 

Carbonic-acid    gas    in    bread,     139; 

Clothing  and  food,  288,                          ^^^B 

waters,  212, 

Clotted  cream.  97.                                  ^^^^M 

Carcinoma    of   oesophagus,    517;    of 

Clouty  cream.  67,                                  ^^^| 

stomach,  559. 

Cockles  and  typhoid  fever,  395.                 ^M 

Camrick's  food,  153;  soluble  food,  94. 

Cocoa,    224;    adulteration    of,    126;         H 

Caroid,  363, 

composition  of,  224.                                     H 

Carrots.  171. 

Cocoanut  oil,  201*                                   ^^^^B 

Casein,  54;  vegetable,  166,  354. 

Cocoanuts,  194.                                      ^^^M 

Cassava,   t6o. 

Codfish,   128.                                           ^^M 

Catsup,  260. 

Cod4iver  oil.  202,  466;  dosage,  203:        ^M 

Caudle,  823. 

inunctions.    207;  methods  of  ad-         H 

Cauliflower,   173. 

ministration,  204:  propjerties.  202;         H 

Caviare,   128,  315. 

substitutes  for,  206;  u^sti;,  206:  tu-  ^^H 

Cayenne  pepper,  258* 

bcrculosis  and,  466.                              ^^^^ 

Celery,    174 

Coefficients  of  food.  25,                         ^^H 

Cellulose.   13. 

Coffee,  218;  adulteration  of,  222;  and        ^| 

Centrifugal  cream,  97. 

tea  compared ,  2  23 ;  composition  of.         H 

C^pe,   192 

a  18:  habit.  221;  ill  effects  of,  221;          H 

Cereals,  136. 

physiological  action  of,  220,  prep-         H 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  45 1. 

aration   of.    219;  substitutes   for,         H 

Certified  milk.  69. 

^^3.  S30                                              ^^1 

■    Cetraria,  i6t. 

Cognac.  353.                                          ^^H 

^^^^V                    ^^^^^^^^B 

Cold  storage,  i8o. 

I>ebove  system  for  oUvny    1148.^^ 

^^^^H 

Cole,   173. 

Decorticated  flour,   148                     1 

^^^^H 

Colitis*  chronic,  571. 

Delirium  tremens,  40 1                ^^M 

^^^H 

Colostrum,  64;  human,  57. 

De  Long  expedition,  306.          ^^M 

^^^^H 

Commercial  life,  diet  m,  755. 

Dementia,  621.                             ^^B 

^^^H 

Concentrated  food,  376,  830, 

Demulcent  beverages,  815.       ^^H 

^^^H 

Concentrated  foods,  276;  wine^,  252. 

Dentition.   515.                              ^^| 

^^^H 

Condensed    cream,    97,    food,    276; 

Dermatitis  exfoliative,  631.       ^^M 

^^^^1 

milk,  gs. 

Desiccation,   278                            ^^M 

Condiments,  256. 

Deutero-albumose,  3-:                   ^H 

Confectionery,  133,  788, 

Devonshire  cream,  97                   ^H 

Consomm^,  818. 

Dextrin,    131                                     ^H 

Constipation,  chronic.   579:  in  chil- 

Diabetes melUtus,  66b    ra  vrragiSH 

dren,  587;  in  infants,   587;  fruits 

693;  and  circulation,  673,  oiitn^ 

^^^H 

for.  180. 

678;    diagnosis    of.    679:    dietftiJ 

^^^^1 

Convalc^encc,  diet  in,  429,  813;  in 

treatment,  6S0-693 ;  Doring'i  didfl 

^^^^1 

typhoid  fever,  441, 

696;  Ebstein's  diet   ^    -         it||||l 

Cook  County  Hospital  dietaries,  802. 

668,  hygienic  Inur               ^^H 

Cooking.  262;  varieties  of.  262. 

ture  of,  666;  and  nctv»iu».  ^^^^| 

Corn.   156. 

673;  Naunyn's  diet.  696;  «mi^^| 

Comaro's  diet,  303. 

diseases,  668.  and  - %^^| 

Com  meal,  157. 

physiological     ex  pi                   ^^M 

Cornstarch,  157, 

prognosis,   679;   pr»jj  siv*.ivtx.  ■ 

Corpulency.  632. 

substitutes     for    liuirmr    in.    b^ 

Cost  of  foods.  26-'28,  323. 

skimmed  milk  in.  695;  symptoa 

Cottolene,   IQ9. 

of.  675;  theories  of,  ftyj. 

Cottonseed  oil,  201, 

Diabetic,    bre4uis,   675.    dieU,    6t 

Crabs,   128. 

urine.  675, 

Crackers,   145,   154. 

DialxTtin.  693. 

Cranberries,   176, 

DiarrhoL^a.  561.  chronic*  in  ciii]ilra 

Cream,  5 2,  96 ;  centrifugal,  97 ;  cheese. 

563.  574;  in  infants,  5^3;  iiunmi 

99:    clotted^    97;    condensed,    97; 

566, 

Devonshire,  97,  estimation  of,  60; 

Diastase,  151,  t6a. 

evaporated,  97;  ice,  98;  poisoning 

Diathesis,  gouty,  659                         J 

by.  382;  separator,  97. 

Diet,  alimentar>'-c*aniii  fli>^.^2-r5  ^twM 

Cream-of- tartar  drink,  814. 

515;  anresthcties  and.  7^9.  arcd 

Creamometer,  60, 

expedition.  29^      -       •  -     *i.i..J 

Cress,    173. 

741;    for    brail                                  d 

Crimping,   128, 

average  dally,    i»i    ,riu^«     '^»H 

Crustaceans,   128. 

commercial    hfe,    755:   ci#  mBH 

Cr>^stalose.  692. 

t rated  foods,  276 .  in  ^*^^'*^2^^^^| 

Cucumbers,   174. 

429 ;  Comaro's.  303 ;  in  «1^^^^H 

Cuisine,   199. 

in  fever,  421 ;  in  inff-i  '  -^^^^H 

Curayoa,   255. 

42  t;  of  football  te44                  ^^^| 

Cure,  buttermilk,  99:  dry,  740;  fruit. 

erly  balanced,  --  ^             ^'*^^^| 

737:  grape,  188,  738;  koumiss,  83; 

420;  lcamu*ss  .                   sti^^H 

milk.  51,  733;  rest,  6ti;  whey,  103. 

rotomy ,    711;   h  >  ^  ^     i^  -^-Ma^^^M 

735' 

591;  milk,  49'  nitxed^  31:  o^^| 

Currants,  190;  dried,  181. 

diseases  and,  602;  ar^    _.  ..^^^H 

Curry,  256. 

749;  in  pregnancy,  -                '^^l 

Custard,   107. 

726 :  in  puerperal  h                  ^^^| 
and,  3 1 8 :  for  school                 '^H 

Dahi,  394. 

790;   rcspir- »•'•'*'                      '^^^^| 

Dandelion  roots,  173. 

in,  474 ;  of                          !jr  4^^| 

Darby's  fluid  meat,  114. 

tion,307;  .su.^,..^.  r--^Mli.73^B 

Dates,   191 

1 

travel,  757;  TufnetVs.  491  .  tuiRaM 

^^^^^^^^Hi^^                           ^^^^V                  ^^M 

^^^^^mtm  diseases  and,  497;  variety 

Economic  value  of  food,  24.                                 ^^^H 

■        in.  334;  vegetarian,  35, 

Eczema,  627  ;  in  children,  630;  in  in-                  ^^^H 

Dietaries,  standard,  15,  290. 

^^^H 

Dietetic  com pUcat ions  in  associated 

Eels,                                                                             ^^^H 

diseases.  708. 

Egg  albumin,  104;  preparations,  831.                   ^^^^^H 

Diets,  diabetic,  695. 

Eggnog,  105,  821.                                                    ^^^H 

Digestibility  of  foods,  25;  compara- 

Egg plant,   174.                                                        ^^H 

tive,  of  meats,  no;  of  nutrients,  25, 

Eggs,  103;  boiled.  to6;  cooked.  106;                  ^^^H 

Digtestion,  327;  alcohol  and  gastric, 

composition    of,    103;    desiccated,                   ^^^H 

134;  artificial,  357;  abnormalities 

108;  dried,  275;  evaporated,   108;                          ^B 

of,  354;  circulation  and,  337  ;  dura- 

in fever.  425.  plover's,  200;  prcser-                   ^^^H 

tion  of,  35 1-353 ;  exercise  and,  341 ; 

vat  ion  of,  107  ;  prei>erved.  382 ;  raw.                   ^^^H 

external  heat  and,  ^^& ;  of  fats.  356 ; 

105 ;  for  rectal  feeding,  415;  tuber*                   ^^^H 

in  the  intestine,  355:  mental  emo- 

culosis and,  465.                                                 ^^^H 

tion  and,  345;  in  the  mouth,  345; 

Elements,  chemical,   i ;  quantity  of,                   ^^^H 

and    ners^Qus    system,    336;     and 

in  standard  diets,   19.                                           ^^^H 

rest,    342;    in    the    stomach,  346; 

EUmi nation  of  food,  364.                                        ^^^B 

salivary.    346;    and    temperature. 

Embalmed  beef,  286.                                                     ^1 

338;  sleep  and  rest  and,  342;  and 

Erabryoraine,  6go.                                                             ^M 

wines,  252, 

Emergency  ration,  720.                                                   ^M 

Digestive  ferments,  358. 

Em]:ibysema,  478.                                                         ^M 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach,  545;  lav- 

Empyema,  483.                                                                  ^M 

age,   544. 

F^nemata.  milk.  71;  nutrient,  409,                              ^M 

Diphtheria,  449;  feeding  in.  344;  and 

Energy  from  foods,  7 ;  and  foot  tons,                          ^M 

milk.  66,  396;  paralysis  in.  449. 

18;  potential,  in  foods,  26.                                         ^M 

Diseases  due  to  dietetic  errors,  370; 

English  walnuts,  193.                                                     ^H 

especially  influenced  by  diet,  632; 

Enteralgia,  602,  606,                                                       ^H 

miscellaneotis,  706 

Enteritis,     acute     catarrhal,      569  ;                          ^M 

Disinfection  of  utensils,  407, 

chronic,  571:  membranous,  576.                               ^M 

Distilled  water,  40. 

Entero-colitis,  566;  chronic,  571.                                ^M 

■     Diuretic  beverages,  814. 

Epilepsy,  617,                                                                     ^M 

■    Don  kin's  diet  for  diabetics,  695, 

Equivalents,  food,  389.                                                       ^M 

■    Dough,    140. 

Erbswurst,   166.                                                                  ^M 

I    Doura,   156. 

Ergotism,  385.                                                               ^H 

I    Dried  dates,   t8i;  fruits,   j8i;  vege- 

Erysipelas,  452.                                                         ^^^H 

1         tables,   27 S. 

Erythema.  626.                                                         ^^^H 

^    Drinks,  efferxcscing.  210. 

E ska V *s  albuminised  food ,  153;  food ,                  ^^^H 

Drugs  in  human  milk.  57,  762. 

H 

Dry  cure,  740;  TufneU's.  491. 

Eskimo  diet,  318-323.                                            ^^^H 

Drying  of  food,  278 

Ew aid's  test  breakfast.  524.                                  ^^^| 

Duck,   123, 

Exercise,    digestion    and,   341;   food                   ^^^H 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  system,  645. 

and,  15,  288,  341.                                                ^^^H 

Du ring's  diatietic  diet,  696. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  707.                                      ^^^H 

Dysentery,  577;  chronic,  578. 

Extracts,  274;  of  beef,  115;  of  pan-                   ^^^H 

Dyspepsia,  519,  530-536;  alcohol  in. 

creas,  79.  361.                                                         ^^H 

241;    atonic,    535:    dietetic    treat- 

Extractum camis,  118.                                          ^^^H 

ment  of,  530;  in  children,  535  ;  flat- 

^^^M 

ulent,  535;  foods  forbidden  in  all 

Famine,   308.                                                                ^^^H 

cases,    530;  foods   allowable,  531; 

Farina,  153:  gruels,  435.                                          ^^^H 

gout  and.  535;  hyperacidity,  534; 

Farinaceous  diet   in  hospitals,   791;                          ^B 

irritation,  535;  nervous,  535. 

foods,   149,  823.                                                              ^M 

Dyspeptics,  rules  for»  535, 

Fasting,  302.                                                                       ^M 

Dysphagia.  516. 

Fat  of  milk,  52;  beef,  199;  diarrhaeal                         ^M 

stools  and,  564:  of  pork,  199,                                   ^M 

Ebstein  diabetic  diet,   695:  system, 

Fats,   19,   195;  animal,   198:  dietetic                  ^^^H 

657. 

uses  of,  201;  digestibility  of,  197;                   ^^^M 
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Cold  storage,  280. 
Cole,  173. 

Colitis,  chronic,  571. 
Colostrum,  64;  human,  57. 
Commercial  life,  diet  in,  755. 
Concentrated  food,  276,  830. 
Concentrated  foods,  276;  wines,  252. 
Condensed    cream,    97;    food,    276; 

milk,  95. 
Condiments,  256. 
Confectionery,  133,  788. 
Consomm^,  818. 

Constipation,  chronic,   579:  in  chil- 
dren, 587;  in  infants,  587;  fruits 

for,  180. 
Convalescence,  diet  in,  429,  813;  in 

typhoid  fever,  441. 
Cook  County  Hospital  dietaries,  802. 
Cooking,  262;  varieties  of,  262. 
Com,   156. 
Comaro's  diet,  303. 
Commeal,  157. 
Cornstarch,  157. 
Corpulency,  632. 
Cost  of  foods,  26-28,  323. 
Cottolene,  199. 
Cottonseed  oil,  201. 
Crabs,   128. 
Crackers,  145,  154. 
Cranberries,   176. 
Cream,  52,  96 ;  centrifugal,  97  ;  cheese, 

99;    clotted,    97;    condensed,    97; 

Devonshire.  97;  estimation  of.  60; 

evaporated,  97;  ice.  98;  poisoning 

by,  382;  separator,  97. 
Cream-of-tartar  drink,  814. 
Creamometer,  60. 
Cress.   173. 
Crimping,   128. 
Crustaceans,   128. 
Crystalose,  692. 
Cucumbers,   174. 
Cuisine,   199. 
Curayoa.  255. 
Cure,  buttermilk,  99;  dry,  740;  fruit. 

737;  grape,  188,  738;  koumiss,  83; 

milk,  51,  733;  rest,  611 ;  whey,  103, 

735- 
Currants,  190;  dried,  181. 
Curry,   256. 
Custard,    107. 

Dahi,  394. 

Dandelion  roots,  173. 
Darby'"  ^  "        "^t,  114. 
Dat 


Debove  system  for  obesity,  648 

Decorticated  flour,  148. 

Delirium  tremens,  401. 

De  Long  expedition,  306. 

Dementia,  621. 

Demulcent  beverages,  813. 

Dentition,  515. 

Dermatitis  exfoliative,  631. 

Desiccation,  278. 

Deutero-albumose,  354. 

Devonshire  cream,  97. 

Dextrin,   131. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  666;  beverag 
693;  and  circulation,  673;  a 
678;  diagnosis  of,  679:  di 
treatment,  680-693 ;  During's 
696;  Ebstein's  diet.  695;  goul 
668;  hygienic  treatment,  693 
ture  of,  666 ;  and  nervous  sy 
673;  Naimyn's  diet,  696;  and 
diseases,  668;  and  pancreas, 
physiological  experiments, 
prognosis,  679;  prophylaxis, 
substitutes  for  sugar  in, 
skimmed  milk  in,  695;  symj 
of,  675;  theories  of,  673. 

Diabetic,  breads,  675;  diets, 
urine,  675. 

Diabetin,  692. 

Diarrhoea,  561;  chronic,  in  chi^ 
563,  574;  in  infants,  563;  sur 
566. 

Diastase.    151,   162. 

Diathesis,  gouty.  659. 

Diet,  alimentary-canal  disease? 
515;  anaesthetics  and,  709: 
expedition,  298-301;  for  atl 
741;  for  brain  workers,  751 
average  daily,  for  adult.  2< 
commercial  life,  755;  of  cc 
trated  foods,  276:  in  convales 
429;  Comaro's.  303  ;  in  disease 
in  fever,  421;  in  infectious  di 
421;  of  football  team.  26:  irr 
erly  balanced,  308;  kitchen  < 
420;  leanness  and,  64 q;  and 
rotomy,  712;  liver  diseases 
591;  milk,  49;  mixed,  33:  ne 
diseases  and,  602;  and  occup 
749:  in  pregnancy,  758:  in  pr 
726;  in  puerperal  women.  758 
and,  318:  for  school-children 
790;  respiratory  system,  di 
in,  474;  of  soldiers,  26;  for  s' 
tion,  307 ;  surgical  patients,  7 
travel,  757 ;  Tufnell's.  491 ;  u 
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Gaduin,   203. 

Gaertner's  Mother  Milk,  95. 

Galactase.   86. 

Gall  ducts,  595. 

Gallstones,   599. 

Game,  1 23 ;  high,  270;  poisoning,  380. 

Garlic,   175. 

Garrison  ration,  719. 

Gases  of  stomach,  520. 

Gasiralgia.  60^-605. 

Gastrectasia,   545 

Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  538;  chronic. 
539;  in  children,  545- 

Gastric  digestion,  346;  juice,  347; 
total  acidity  of,  524;  fever  in  chil- 
dren, 545- 

Gastntj.^.  ^ciite,  536;  chronic.  539. 

Gastro-inteatinai    catarrh,    chronic, 

571- 
Gavage,  768. 
Gelatin.   125.  354;  preparations  of. 

S27. 
Gerber's  food.  152. 
Germain  S^  system,  643. 
I ;  vT  M>  ration.  721. 

Germs  in  food.  278.  285. 
Gin.  254. 

Ginger,  259;  ale.  211. 
Glucose,  135. 
Gluten,  139;  bread.  148,  689;  flour. 

689;  vegetable,  164. 
Glutenin.  139. 
Gluttony.  371. 
Glycerin.  202. 
Glycogen,  23. 
Goat's  milk,  57. 
Goitre,  exophthalmic,  707. 
Gonorrhoea,  514- 
Goc^e,   123- 
Gooficlicrries,   190. 

(1  .>ftj-r  ui  ?  n|  ,1       102. 

Gout.  653;  alcohol  in,  663;  chronic. 
659;  saline  waters  in,  665. 

Gouty  diathesis,  659. 

G;.i:;a::-   ..:.^:l.   I47- 

Graiin  poisaning,  382,  385. 

fJr^inola     154. 

Granose,  154. 

Grantim.   150. 

Grape  cure.  738;  **food,"  188. 

Grapes,  187. 

Gravel,  512. 

Greengages,   188;    tea,  2x4;   vegeta- 
bles, 164. 

Greens,  164.  173. 

Grilling,  267-270. 
55 


Groats,  Scotch,  159. 

Grocer's  itch,  133. 

Grog  de  la  poudre  de  t*iande,  114. 

Ground  pear,  170. 

Grouse,  123. 

Gruels.  823-826;  farinaceous,  435. 

Gniy^re,  10 1. 

Guinea' worm  disease.  374. 

Gum  in  fntits,  178. 

Gunzbeig's  test,  525. 

Haemoptysis,  475. 

Hapmorrhage  of  limgs,  475. 

HxmoTThoids,  589. 

Ham,  122. 

Hard  labotu*  prison  diet.  288. 

Hard-tack,  154. 

Haricots,  167. 

Harvard  boat  crew  dietary,  745. 

Hasheesh  and  fasting.  287. 

Heart,  125;  diseases  of,  483;  senile, 

486. 
Heat,  external,  and  digestion,  338. 
Heat-producing  foods.  8. 
Heat  unit.     See  Calorie,  12,  15. 
Herb  teas,  210. 
Heredity  and  food,  318. 
Hetcro-albiunose,  354. 
Hindu,  diet  of  the,  324. 
Hock,  252. 

Hoff's  malt  extract.  163. 
Holt's  table  for  infant  feeding,  766. 
Honey,   135. 
Horlick's  food.  151. 
H-.i..:..:^,     22. 
Horseradish*  261. 
Host  lit  al   dutnni*!^     790. 
Hot- water  cure  and  meat,  740. 
Hours  for  meals,  328-332. 
House  diet.  791. 
H  uckleJ>crm^.    r  90. 
Human it&ed  milk,  90. 
Himian  milk.  55 ;  artificial,  90;  drugs. 

in.  57. 
Hunger,  3«6,  344,  410. 
Hydfochlonc  acid.  348.  525;  gastritis 

and    544. 
Hydr«Jgpri  m  food.  16. 
Hyperacidity.  354.  534. 
Hypersecretion.  354.   527. 
H)rpodermic  feeding,  417. 

lee.  45. 

Ice  cream,  98;  poisoning  by.  382. 

Iced  fluids.  339. 

Iceland  moss.  193.  161. 
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Icbthysmus.  584. 

Idios>^crasy  and  food,  397.  ' 

Imperial  GTanum*  150. 

Inanition,  301, 

Indian  tneal,  157, 

Indigestion,  519* 

Infancy  food  requjjred,  77^'^ 

Infant  foods,  87,  t4<?.  76J;  atrtifidst, 

773- 

InianUle  scurvy,  703. 

Infants,  prematuie,  775. 

Infectious  diseases,  diet  In,  411. 

Tnfluflnga^  447. 

Insanity,  acute,  6sx;  ^Betarlea,  B05. 

Insomnia,  6x6. 

Intennittent  fevers,  460. 

Intestinal  antisepsis,  438;  autoin- 
toxication, 569;  gases,  357:  diges* 
tion  in  dbiMfen,  573*  ^cnneiitap 
tion,  569;  obstructioa,  acute,  $78; 
putre&urtion,  570;  worms,  374. 

Intravascular  feeding,  4x7. 

Intubation,  449.. 

Inulin  tnacuit,  69X. 

Inunction  foods,  4x6. 

Iron,  48. 

"Iron  ration,"  X67. 

Isinglass,  135. 

Italian  pastes,  X55. 

Jam,  190. 

Jatmdice,  595. 

Jellies,  126. 

Jelly,  826,  827,  828. 

Jerusalem  artichoke,   170. 

Jockey's  diet,  748. 

Johannis  water,  211. 

Johns    Hopkins    Hospital    dietaries, 

801. 
Johnson's  fluid  beef,  119. 
Jimket,  820. 

Kalodol,  417. 
Kava,  228. 
Keating's  diet,  614. 
Kefir,  84. 

Kepler's  extract  of  malt,  163. 
Kidney  beans,  167. 
Kidneys,  125;  diseases  of,  497. 
Kindermilch,  362. 
Kirsch,  253. 
Kneipp  system,   737. 
Kohl  rabi,  171. 
Kola,  227. 

Koumiss,  81,  827;  composition  of, 
82 ;  ciu-e,  83 ;  properties  of,  82 


Kotuny&.    See  KjCMmxiss. 
Koumysgen,  83. 
Kuxmnd,  255. 
Slumyss*    See 


Laboratbrws,  mUk,  90. 
Lactalbuxnin,  54. 
Lactated  food,  94,  t$9. 
Lactic  acid,  54. 
Lactometer,  59. 
Lactone,  84. 
Lacto-preparata,  94. 

Lactone.  53.  X35- 

Lamb,  xsx. 

Lapaxotomy  and  diet,. 7x2. 

Laxd,  X98. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  474. 

Lacyxigitis,  tubercular,  475. 

Lathyrism,  385. 

I4ivage,  S4r-SSo- 

Lead  poisoning,  389.  707;  and  niik. 
70. 

Leaxmess,  649, 

Leaven,  X4x. 

Letort's  xndlk  cure,  47a. 

Lecithin,  197. 

Leeks,  X75. 

Legumes,  165. 

L^umin,  8x,  690. 

L^onade,  182,  210,  814;  effervo- 
cing,  814;  in  fever,  426;  substitutes 
for,  210. 

Lemons,  182. 

Lentils,  168. 

Leprosy  and  fish,  383. 

Lettuce,  173. 

Levulose,  135. 

Leyden's  diet,  614. 

Lichen,  193. 

Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  118;  foods, 
151. 

Lima  beans,  167. 

Lime,  46,  47 ;  saccharated,  79;  water, 
807;  juice,  182;  biscmt,  46. 

Limes,  182. 

Linseed  oil,  201. 

Lipanin,  206. 

Lipase,  86. 

Liqueurs,  255. 

Liquor,  constmiption  of,  242;  adul- 
teration of,  254;  malt,  242;  thera- 
peutic uses  of,  254. 

Liquors,  253. 

Liver,  125;  abscess  of,  599;  amyloid, 
598;  diseases,  diet  in,  591;  fatty, 
597;  syphilis  of,  599. 


Liverpool   Infirmary  dietaries.   Soi. 

Micro-organisms  and  food.  391, 

Lithi'tnia,  513, 

Migraine,  606. 

Lobsters,   128. 

Milk,  48-95  ;  absorbent  power  of,  68; 

Locomotor  ataxia.  61  g. 

adaptation    of,    for   the   sick,    74: 

Loeflund's  cream  emulsion,  152 ;  malt 

adulteration.    61-63;    albumin   of. 

extract,   163. 

54;  albuminoid,  61;  alkalies  with, 

78;  amylaceous  foods.  78;  analysis. 

Macaroni.   155. 

5a,  58;  analysis  of  human,  55,  60; 

Macaroons,   193, 

artilicial    human.    767;   ai^scs*,  58; 

Mace,  259. 

bacteria  tn.  66.  67,  88;  boiled,  76, 

Madeira,  355. 

lupttlts,  8q:  chemical  composition 

Maize,   156. 

i.f,   5j;  contamination,  63;  ctilour 

Malaga,   249. 

nf,  -S.  63;  cure,  51,  733;  Lebert's, 

Malaria,  460. 

470    diet,  49;  Bright's  disease  in, 

Malmsey,    240. 

505;  gastritis.   538;  diet  in  tuber- 

Malt, 245 :  extracts,  163 .  liquors,  242. 

culosis,  470;  digestion,  72;  dilution 

Malted  milk,  94.  151. 

of.  77 ;  diphtheria  and,  66,  396;  de- 

Mai tine,   163. 

rivatives,  95;  dried.  274;  enemata, 

Maltose,  135.  162,  358. 

71;  fat,  52;  fat,  estimation  of,  60; 

Mangoes.   184. 

"foods,"  94;  foot-and-mouth  dis- 

Mania. 621. 

ease    and,    65;    gelatin    and,    7g; 

Manioc.   160. 

goat's,    57;    human,    55;    human. 

Mannite,   135. 

drugs  in.  57:    humanised,  90;    im- 

Maple sugar,   132. 

proving  the  digestibility  of,  76;  im- 

Marasmus. 575, 

purities.  6i  ;  indigestion,  73;  infant 

Mare's  milk.  58, 

feeding,   and,    751;    infection,    64, 

Marrow,  bone.  199;  vegetable,  176. 

68.  391,  567;  in  fever,  423;  labora- 

Mash, sour,  253. 

tories,  90 .  lead  poisoning,  7  1 ;  legal 

Maiisage,    constipation    in,    585;    of 

standards    of,    6t;    malted.    152; 

stomach,  550, 

methods  of  altering   the   taste  of, 

Mat^,  3  2S. 

75:  modified,   90,   94;  odour.   58; 

Mat;&oon,  84, 

other    foods    compared    and,    53; 

Meal,  banana,  186;  corn,  157;  Indian, 

pancreaiinised.     80;     pasteurist*d. 

157.  pea.  167;  peanut,  i68» 

88;  peptoniscd.  79;  poisoning  by. 

'* Measles,"  375. 

382;  predigestion  of,  7t>;  prepara- 

Measles, 446. 

tions,    820;    prescriptions,    91-93; 

Meat,  108:  composition  of.  109;  con- 

preservation,    85;     reaciioti.     58; 

sumption  of,  108;  digestibiUty  of, 

scalded,    77;    scarlatina   and,     66, 

1 10;  dried,  274  ;  extracts,  composi* 

396;   skimmed,    76;   skimmed,    in 

tion  of,  t2o;  frozen.  280;  hot-water 

diabetes,   6Q5;  sterilised.   75;  sub- 

cure and.  740; -lozenges,  115;  poi- 

stitutes for,  434.  767;  total  solids. 

soning,    380;    preparations,    fluid, 

59;  tuberculosis  and,  64,  301;  ty- 

1 1 6 ;  solid ,  818;  preservation ,  285: 

phoid  fever  and,  66,  432;  uses  of. 

raw,    no;    quantity    eaten.     108; 

70;  varieties  of,  54, 

smoked ,    279;   steril  1  sed ,    281;   tu- 

Millet,                                                         J^^M 

berculosis   and,    391,    464;   white. 

Mineral  waters.  210,                            ^^^H 

t2S^ 

Mmt.  174.  261,                                       ^^^H 

Mechanics,  diet  of,  28,  29. 

Molasses,    134.                                         ^^^H 

Medicines  and  food,  417*420. 

Morel,   192.                                                ^^^H 

MclancUoUa,  621. 

Mosqucra*s  beef  jelly,  113;  beef  meaU       1 

Mcllin*s  food,  151. 

H 

Melons,    190. 

Mother's  milk,  94.                                     H 

Meningitis,  cerebro-spinal.  451. 

Moulds  in  cheese,  102.                                   ■ 

Mental  emotion  and  digestion,  345. 

Mouth,   cleansing  of,   407;  cam  of,^^^B 

^^■^etabolism,  9. 

^^H 

^^■Nteil,   156. 

Mucous  diarrhcKii,  576.                      ^^^1 

J* 
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Mtilfiermn,  i^o, 
Mtstled  wwie.  Si 5. 
Mum^.  447- 
Mtsiicanti,  193. 
Muiih,  157. 
MtMhror/ms,  191. 
MtMkmelcm,  190. 
MujMelA,  139. 
"  Mu*t "  of  winai.  24S. 
MtMtard,  358. 
MutU^n,  121, 
Mytilotoxin,  383. 

Natirmal  Food  Bureau,  389. 

Naunyn's  diabetic  diet,  696. 

Navy  rations,  724. 

Nectarines,  184. 

Nejfro  diets,  323. 

Nephritis,  acute,  498;  in  children, 
500;  chronic,  504. 

Nervous  diseases,  alcohol  in,  239. 

Nervous  system,  602;  diabetes  and, 
673;  digestion  and,  336. 

Nestl^'s  food,  153;  milk  food,  94. 

Neuchatel,  102. 

Neuralgia,  602. 

Neurasthenia,  608. 

Neutrose,   102. 

New  York  Hospital  dietaries,  793. 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children,  802-804. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  diet- 
ary, 730-732- 

Niln>gcn  balance,  20;  in  food,  ix,  16, 
20;  lag,  21. 

North  Eastern  Hospital  for  Children, 
807. 

Nudoin,   124.  512. 

Nursing,  bottles,  774;  mother,  761. 

Nut  Hour,  6qi. 

Nutmi^g.  250. 

Nutrient  enemata.  409. 

Nutrition.   2q:  percentage  of  foods. 

Nuts.  1Q3 :  in  diabetes.  686;  in  consti- 
pation. 584. 

Oatmeal.  158. 
Oats.  158.  * 
Olx^ity.  OJ5  2- 

CVvujvitions  and  diet,  740- 
CVrtel  s\-:>itom.  0^50-642. 
tEsv'^phagus.  carcinc^ma  of.  517:  str>> 

turv  v^t.  517. 
Oidium  lactis,  67. 


OH,  afanond,  201 ;  ood-liver.  202 ;  cot- 
too-seed.  201;  linseed,  201:  olive 
200:  peanut,  201 ;  theobixmia,  201 

OOs.  195;  vegetable,  aoo. 

Okra,  174. 

Oleomai^garxne,  199. 

Olive  oil  and  biliary  calcoH,  196;  xa 
unction,  196. 

Olives,  189. 

Omelette,  107. 

Onions,  175. 

Operations  and  diet,  709. 

Orangeade,  183. 

Oranges,  183. 

Osteomalacia,  706. 

Osteotoxismus,  384. 

Overdrinking.  371. 

Overeating,  371. 

Overfeeding,  792. 

Oxaluria,  509. 

Oxydase,  86. 

Oxygen  in  food,  16. 

Oyster  plant,  171. 

Oysters,  129;  poisoning  by,  383 
typhoid  fever  and.  394. 

Palpitation,  489. 

Panada,  826. 

Pancreas,  diabetes  and.  672;  disease 

of  the,  602. 
Pancreatic  extract  of  malt.  163. 
Pancreatin,  361. 
Pancreatinised  meat  for  rectal  feed 

ing.  414:  milk.  80. 
Panopeptone,  120. 
Papoid.  362. 

Paralysis,  post-diphtberitic,  451. 
Parsley.  174. 
Parsnips.   171. 
Pasteurised  milk.  S8. 
Pastry.  14Q- 
Peaches.  1S4- 

Pea  meal.  167;  soap.  167. 
Feanut  od.  201. 
Peanuts.  i6S- 
Peari  tapvoca,   x6o^ 
Pears.   iS^. 
Peas.  166 
IVa  seep,  I^7- 
FVcaa  ca».   xo*. 
Pn~i.  irr 

tV"'  ■  fc-ar    2CC,  r75.   2^7. 
IVrcxr.   cayrTTTie^    2?J5^.   >Sar%'     2 
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Pepsin,  349.  359.  527- 

Peptic  ulcer,   555. 

Peptones,  350,  354.  360. 

Peptonoids,  ^15. 

Peptonised  milk,  79. 

Peristalsis,   352. 

Peritonitis,  acute,  590;  chronic,  591. 

Pernicious  anaemia,  497. 

Pertussis,  447. 

Phosphates,  47,  48. 

Phosphonis,  48. 

Phthisis,  461. 

Pickles,  260,  285. 

Pie  plant,  175. 

Pigeon,   123. 

Pigments  in  food,  388, 

Pilot  biscuits,  154. 

Pineapples,   184. 

Pistachio,   194. 

Plasmon,  102. 

Play  fair's  diet,  613. 

Pleurisy,  481. 

Plums,   188. 

Pneumonia,  479. 

Poisoning,  alcohol,  398;  by  cheese, 
382;  by  cream,  382;  by  fish,  383; 
by  fungi,  192 ;  by  grain,  385 ;  by  ice 
cream,  383;  by  lead,  389,  707;  by 
meat,  380;  by  milk,  382;  by  shell- 
fish, 383;  by  tin.  389. 

Poland  water,  211. 

Polenta,   157. 

Poluboskos,    148,  690. 

Polysarcia,  632. 

Pomegranate,   184. 

Pomelo,   183. 

Pork.  122,  199. 

Porridge,  826. 

Porter,  244. 

Port  wine,  248,  255. 

Potassium  salts,  47. 

Potatoes,  168;  sweet,  170. 

Pot  cheese,   10 1. 

Powder,  baking,   142. 

Prcdigestion  of  milk.  79;  of  proteids, 
359;  of  starch,  358. 

Pregnancy,  diet  in,  758;  vomiting  of, 
552. 

Premature  infants,  775. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  dietaries,  795- 
798. 

Prisons,  diet  in.  726. 

Professional  men's  diet,  330. 

Proprietary  foods,  773. 

Proteids,  7,  19;  digestion  of,  353;  prc- 
digestion of,  351;  vegetable,   164. 


Protein,  7;  daily  income  and  outgo 
of,  11;  required  per  diem,  13. 

Proteoses,  354. 

Protogen,  106. 

Pnmelles,  189. 

Prunes,  188. 

Pnuitus,  632. 

Prussian  Army  Hospital  dietaries, 
812. 

Psoriasis,  631. 

Ptomaines  and  food,  379. 

Ptyalin,  346. 

Puddings,  149. 

Puerperal  women,  diet  for,  758. 

Pugilists'  diet,  748. 

Pulled  bread,  153. 

Pulmonary  haemorrhage,  475. 

Pulque,  208. 

Pumpernickel,  147. 

Pimipkin,  175. 

Pur^s,  424. 

Purpura,  705. 

Purveyors  of  food,  420. 

Putrefaction,  intestinal,  570. 

Pyaemia,  459. 

Pyelitis,  509. 

Pyrosis,  355. 

Quantity  of  food,  287,  404;  for  chil- 
dren, 778. 
Quinces,  184. 
Quinsy,  516. 

Rabbit,  123. 

Rabies,  461. 

Race  and  food,  318. 

Radishes,   171. 

Rain  water,  39. 

Raisin  wine,  252. 

Raisins,   188. 

Raspberries,  190. 

Ration,  bare  sustenance,  17;  emer- 
gency ,720;  garrison  ,14,719;  ideal , 
17;  liquid,  291;  solid,  291;  work, 

17- 
Rations,  714;  army,  14,  714;  navy, 

724. 
Raw  meat,  no,  818. 
Receipts  for  invalid  foods,  813. 
Rectal  feeding,  409-412. 
Rectum,  care  of,  412. 
Refrigeration,  280. 
Reindeer  milk,  58. 
Rennet  ferment,  527. 
Rennin,  72. 
Respiration  and  food,  x6. 


W 

844              ^^^r                                     ^^^^^^^1 

L. 

Respiratory  foods,  5;  system,  474. 

Schleicher* s  diet,  643.                  ^^B 

^1 

Rest  cure.  611;  digestion  and,  34a. 

School  children,  diet  for,  78j*79e*l 

^^^I^HI 

Rcvalcnta,  160,  168, 

Schroth*s  method.  741.                      1 

^^^^■l 

Rhachilis,  698. 

Schumacher's  food.   149,                     1 

^^^^■Vf 

Rheumatism,    acute.    651;    chronic, 

Schweniger  system.   643,            ^^M 

652. 

Sclerosis.  4S9.                                ^^M 

Rhine  wines,  249. 

Scotch  groats,  159,                       ^^B 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  ' 

Rhubarb,   175. 

Scraped  beef,  819;  tneAt.  115           1 

■mi 

Rice,  tS7;  tlour,  144. 

Scur\'y,  48,  701  ,  in  infants,  7o^^J 

Rickets,  698. 

Seakale ,    173.                                   ^^H 

Ridge's  food.  J 49. 

Seasickness,  553.                            ^^M 

^^^^^^^H 

Riegd  jind  Leiitje's  test  dinner,  523. 

Season  and  food,  324.                   ^^M 

1 

River  water,  40. 

Seegen's  almond  flotir.  691.       ^^M 

Roasting,   367. 

Seltzer.  2ti,                                   ^H 

Robinson's  patent  barley,  149. 

SemoHno,   155                                 ^^M 

Roe.   158, 

Senile  heart,  486.                            ^^M 

Roosevelt  Hospital  dietaries,  800. 

Separated  cream.  97*                  ^^| 

Root  beer,  a  10, 

Sept)Cix*mia,  459.                            ^^M 

1 

Roots,  168. 

Sex  and  food,  289,  317.               ^^M 

1 

Roquefort,   10 1. 

Shaddocks,    183.                             ^H 

Rusacca,  631, 

Shallots.   175,                                  ^^ 

1 

Retch's  modified  milk,  90;  table  for 

Shellfish,  129;  poisonifig  by,  3*3,  ■ 

infant  feeding,  771, 

Sherry.  249,  255.                                 ■ 

^ 

Roundworm,  374. 

Shiji  biscuits,  154.                                1 

Rubeola,  446, 

Shredded  wheat,.  153.                  ^^t 

Rudisch*s  beef  peptone.  115. 

Shrimp,   128.                                  ^^M 

Rum,  554. 

Shrub,   190.                                    ^^1 

Rusk,   154. 

Sirup,   134:  maple,   132.             ^^M 

Rye,  156;  bread,  148;  whisky.  253. 

Skimmed  milk,  76                       ^^M 
Skin  diseases,  625.                       ^^M 

Saecharin,  136,  692. 

Sleep,    digestion    and.     342.    di^| 

Saccharose,   131. 

and,  407,  783;  food  anil.  436.    1 

Sago.    161. 

Smallpox,  445.                           '         ■ 

Sahli's  test  meal,  529. 

Smalt,  q8,                                               ■ 

Sak^,  5^53, 

Smoking.  279.                                 ^^1 

Salcify,  171. 

Soda  water,  211.                             ^^M 

Salep,   160. 

Sodium,  45:  chlorid<«.  46*          ^^M 

Salicylic  acid,  food  in.  389;  milk  in, 

Soldier's  diet.  26,                           ^H 

63 

Somatose.  1  rs.                             ^^M 

Saline  waters  in  gout,  665. 

Sorghiun,   133.                               ^^H 

Sahva,  346. 

Sorrel,   173.                                      ^^M 

Salmon,  137. 

Soups.  271.  817;  Irtiit,  iSi.     ^H 

Salt,  celery,  174;  habit,  46. 

Sour  mash,  253.                             ^^H 

B  ■                ^^^^^^1 

Salts,    18,  45;  calcium,  47;  depriva- 

Soused tish,  285.                             ^H 

tion,  46;  excess  of,  45;  potassium, 

South  American  beef  ^  ^  ^  *  ,,v  i .  ^| 

47:  sodium,  46,  47;   uses   of.  45; 

Soya,  l>can,  167.  bnsaci.  155.         J 

varieties  of,  45- 

Spaghetti.  155.                              ^J 

Samp.  157. 

Spices,   256.  259.                           ^^H 

Sanose.  102. 

Spinach.   173.                                ^^M 

Sarcopeptone.  115. 

Spirits,  253.                                    ^H 

Sauces,  260. 

Scjuab,   123.                                     ^H 

Sauerkraut.   173, 

Squash.   175.                                    ^^M 

Savorv  Sc  Moore's  Infant  Pood,  151. 

Standard  dietaries,   1^.  j^.      ^^m 

Scalded  milk,  77. 

Standards  of  dtgcsltbdlitx  oC  feol 

Scarlatina  and  milk,  66,  396* 

^5                                                       1 

Scarlet  fever.  445. 

Staix^b  in  vegetable  loo^  137^      1 

1 

- — \ 

^^J 
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Starches,  predigestion  of,  358. 

Starchy  foods,  136;  for  children,  161. 

Starr's  table  for  infant  feeding,  772. 

Starvation,  301;  symptoms,  304; 
treatment,  307. 

Steaks,  269. 

Steaming,  271. 

Stearin,  199. 

Sterilised  milk,  85. 

Stewing,  266. 

Stilton,  102. 

Stimulants,  208. 

Stimulating  foods,  23. 

Stomach,  absorption,  530;  cancer  of, 
559;  catarrh  of,  acute,  536;  chronic 
catarrh  of,  539;  digestion  in,  346; 
dilatation  of,  545;  examination  of 
contents,  523;  motility,  528;  ulcer 

of.  555- 

Stomatitis,  catarrhal,  515. 

Stools,  examinations  of,  564;  of  in- 
fants, 773. 

Stout,  244. 

Strawberries,   189. 

Strictiu-e  of  oesophagus,  517. 

Strippings,  54. 

Substitutes  for  foods,  286. 

Succi,  302. 

Sucrose,  132. 

Suet,  199. 

Sugar,  22,  130;  beet,  132;  cane,  132; 
in  fruits,  178;  maple,  132;  milk, 
135;  substitutes  for,  692;  urine 
and,  131. 

Sulphates,  48. 

Sulphur,  48;  waters,  212. 

Summer  diarrhoea,  566. 

Superalimentation,  471,  624. 

SuppKJsitories,  food,  416. 

Suralimentation,  471,  624. 

Surgical  patients,  diet  for,  709-712. 

Sweetbread,  124. 

Sweet  potatoes,  170. 

Swiss  cheese,  loi. 

Swiss  milk,  96. 

Syntonin,  354. 

Tabasco,  260. 
Taenia.  374. 
Taka-diastase,  358. 
Tamarinds,   184. 
Tannin,  213. 
Tapeworm,  374. 
Tapioca,   160. 

Tea,  214;  adulteration,  218;  black, 
214;   beef,   816;   coffee   compared 


and,  223;  good  effects  of,  215; 
green,  214;  habit,  217;  ill  effects, 
217;  infusion,  215;  properties,  215. 

Teething  and  food,  782. 

Tempera tiu-e  and  digestion, 338;  food 
and,  288,  338-341. 

Test  meals,  523. 

Tetanus,  460. 

Theobromine,  225. 

Thirst,  43,  410;  in  fever,  436. 

Thyroid  gland,   124. 

Tin  poisoning,  389. 

Toast,  146. 

Tobacco,  586;  food  and,  365. 

Tomatoes,  174. 

Tongue,   121. 

Tonsilitis,  516. 

Tous-les-mois,  160. 

Tracheotomy,  449. 

Training,  741-749. 

Travel,  diet  in,  757. 

Treacle,   134. 

Trichina  spiralis,  375. 

Trichinosis,  375;  symptoms,  377. 

Tripe,   125. 

Trommer's  diastatic  extract  of  malt, 
163. 

Tropon,   114. 

Truffles,  192. 

Tubercular  laryngitis,  475. 

Tuberculosis,  461;  aids  to  dietetic 
treatment,  473;  diet  in  advanced 
cases.  469;  diet  in  mild  cases,  467; 
forced  feeding  and,  472;  milk  and, 
64,  391;  meat  and,  391. 

Tubers,  168,  171. 

Tufnell's  diet,  491. 

Tiu-key,  123. 

Turnips,   171. 

Typhoid  fever,  431 ;  children  in,  444; 
convalescent  diet,  441:  milk  diet 
in,  432;  and  milk,  66;  milk  infec- 
tion and,  393;  oysters  and,  393; 
pathology,  431. 

Typhus  fever,  444. 

Tyrotoxicon,  383. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  555. 

United  States  Army  Hospital  dieta- 
ries, 807-811;  prison  diet,  727; 
rations,    714-721  ;     navy    ration, 

724- 
Uric-acid  diathesis,  512. 
Urine  and  food,  365-497 ;  and  fruits, 

176;  diabetic,  675. 
Urinary  system,  497. 
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Urticaria,  626. 

Utica  State  Hospital  dietaries,  805. 

Valentine's  meat  juice,  119. 

Valvtilar  heart  disease,  483;  in  chil- 
dren, 485. 

Vanilla,  260. 

Variola,  445. 

Veal,  121. 

Vegetable  and  animal  food  compared 
29-35;  acids,  48;  fats,  200;  food,  5, 
163;  marrow,  176;  oils,  200. 

Vegetables,  composition  of,  172  ; 
cooking  of,  273;  dietetic  value, 
829;  dried,  271;  green,  172. 

Vegetarianism,  30,  31,  35-37. 

Venison,  121. 

Vermicelli,  155. 

Vertigo,  616. 

Vichy,  211. 

Vinegar,  260. 

Viscera,  124. 

Vomiting,  552;  of  pregnancy.  555. 

Walnuts,  193. 

Water,  18,  37 ;  acidulous,  213 ;  boiled, 
41;  chalybeate,  213;  in  constipa- 
tion, 584 ;  in  diabetes,  693 ;  distilled, 
40;  excess  of,  42;  in  fevers,  426; 
filtered,  40;  in  gout,  662;  hard,  39; 
lime,  821;  mineral,  210;  quantity 
required,  37,  296;  purity  of,  38; 
rain,  39;  river,  40;  soft,  39;  starva- 
tion, 43;  thermal,  211;  uses,  in 
body,  38;  varieties  of,  39. 

Watermelons,  190. 

Waters,  alkaline,  210,  212;  efferves- 
cing, 210;  purgative,  213;  sulphur, 
212. 


Weaning,  769. 

Weight  and  food.  316. 

Weir  Mitchell's  system,  643. 

Welsh  rarebit,  102. 

Wet  nurse,  760-762. 

Wheatena,  153. 

Wheaten  floiu",  145. 

Wheat  kernel,  structure  of,  138. 

Whey,  100,  103;  cure,  735. 

Whisky,  253. 

White  meat,  123. 

White  pepper,  258. 

Whooping-cough,  447. 

Wine,  244;  cocoa,  249;  composition 

of,  244;  fig,  256;  properties  of,  245; 

raisin,  252. 
Wines,    adulteration    of,    254;  acid, 

249;  aromatic,  249;  concentrated. 

252;  digestion  and,  252;  dry,  248; 

''perfect,"    251;  red,   247;  Rhine. 

249;  rough,    252;   sparkling,   249; 

sweet,  249;  white,  246;  varieties  of, 

248. 
Woodcock,  123. 
Work,  food  and,  1 1  •  foot  pounds  and. 

12;  ration,  17. 
Worms,  intestinal    374. 

Yale  boat  crew  dietary    743 ;  football 

dietary,  747. 
Yam,  170. 
Yeast,  141. 

Yellow  fever,  456—458. 
Yeo  system,  644. 

Zoolak.  84. 
Zwieback,  147. 


(f) 


THE  END 
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